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Chronicle of Events 

JULY—1939 

Chief Events :—Iliingor-striko of Political Prisoners in Bengal — Sj. 
Subhas Chaiiflra lioso’s revolt; against; tho Congross and fchroafc of “Civil 
War”—Announconiont of a now constitution for Hyderabad State—Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s visit to Ceylon. 

1st. Mahaf.ma Gandlii a'avo his advierc in the Harijair that where there was an 
opposition in a mixed anthcrin^, Ihc Coii^vchh ftai!: should not be hoisted. IIis 
advice ai)j)lied to tlie sin^in^ of ^Ihnidc Matarani'\ TJie Mahatma said : '■‘()pj)osi- 
tion whenever it is otlerccl is fomentin/j; eommnnal diseiissions, l-'nrely it is 
wisdom on tho part of tliose wlio treasure the flap; and unite to submit to the 
o])p()Hi(ion of a minority” however small it mipJat be. 

Mahatma (hindlii welcomed the tlecision of the All-India Con}j;rcss Committee 
to send I’andit Jawaharlal Nehru to Ceylon, and hoped that the diircrenec.s be¬ 
tween the two countries wouhl be honourablv settled. 

Mahatma (randhi expressed his view on the South Africa resolution )>asscd 
by the All-India Congress Committee, that mere learning ajid mere humanitaria- 
nism divorced from actual experience might spell disaster to the cause sought 
to be csposed. 

Kani Tritam Kunwari Sahe))a of Sahaspur Bilari, addressing as the President 
of the fifth session of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Conference at Benares urged 
the landholders to unite. She also said, ‘dn I'Jild, t<ir Malcom (now Lord) 
Hailey, while replying to the deputation of the Jhansi Khattriya Sabha, re¬ 
marked that authority under the new constitution will rest on those who best 
know how to organi/.e themselves to grasp it”—Those w'cre very wise W'ords. 

Mr. H. Cl. Khcr, Premier of Bombay in the course of his acblress at the Convo¬ 
cation of the Indian Women’s (Ivarve) University, said : ‘"For the bulk of 
women, motherhood and hotisehold work are bound to continue to be the more 
imiiortant, nay the most imiiortant ])art of their wank in life. If this is so, 
our educational system must mould itself according to our needs”. He also 
remarked, ‘‘The inlluencc of women is one of the most im]iortant factors in 
BOind reform.” 

At a meeting of the ^ind Cabinet, it was decided that CTOvcrnmcnt would take 
possession of the premises of Om Mandali and Om Nivas, as the inmates of the 
institutions failed to obey the order to vacate within a month. 

A memorial in connexion with the situation in the Hyderaliad State and the 
arrests of Arya Samajists there, was submitted to H. E. tho Viceroy, 'fhe 
memorial wnis signed by t)(l prominent Hindus, including Baja Narendra Nath, 
yir P. C. Koy, Sir C. Y. Chintaraani others. 

2nd. The Working Cvommittcc of the All-India Moslem League in Bombay, under 
the presidency of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, considered the decision of the Princes 
not to join the Federation under the terms offered, the position of Indians 
abroad, and the general situation in the country, with particular reference to 
Moslems,—a committee was appointed for the collection of funds for the relief 
of the Arab sutrerers in I’alcstinc. 

Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a meeting in 
Bombay, held under the auspices of tho Bombay I’rovincial League, expressed 
his appreciation of the League organization in Bombay and said that though 
it was comparatively easier to organize a minority community, there 
was difficulty in organizing a majority community. In the same meeting, 
Khwaja Fir Nazirnuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, deidored the lack of 
co-operation from the press in his province, which, he said, not only did not 
assist the Government but were definitely hostile to them. 

Acharya Narendra Deo, jiresiding at the Delhi Focialists’ Conference, made 
an appeal to Focialists not to weaken the Congress but to protect the organization 
from those who wanted to undermine its intluencc and prestige. 

Pandit Bhim Sain Vidyalankar, Secretary, Hyderabad Satyagraha Samiti in 
the Punjab^ speakhiff af a public meeting at Lahore, warned that the Arya 
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Samaj woiiKI start a Satyai^raha (•aiiii)aii;ii in the I’mijah if the local (Jovern- 
incrit “persisted in its attempt to suppress the Jlyilerahad iSatya^rMha iiiovcmcjit 
by takiiifjj action under the I’rinces l‘r()tectioii Act.” 

Mr. 0. H. IM. liustomji presided over a mectinij: of J^irsis in Oalc-ntta, in 
which a resolution protesting' against the Loin hay Government’s decision to 
introduce total ])rohibition in the Gity of IJomliay from AiiL!,nst 1, was adopted 
unanimously. 

Professor B. M. Barua presided over a moctim; of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
which considered how Buddhist interests in Txaii^al miejit be best secured ami 
])romotcd.—It was iinaidmonsly resolved that the Buddhists of Bengal should 
seek the rcjiresentation, which was their due, in the Lceislalive Assembly, (he 
Lei!,islative Council and other ]niblic bodies and should henceforih be properly 
educated and or};ani/ed for a more vi.e'oroiis expression of their oi>inion in 
connexion with their civil rights and duties. 

In Bihar, the Co-operative Behabilitation (\mimittee submitted several su^'j^es- 

tions to accentuate the ]mai;ress of the co-oiieratne moxemeiit in Bihar.It 

was recommended that Itupees one crore out of Bs 1.1S<) lakhs iltie from mem¬ 
bers of societies should either be wirtten oil' or icmiltcd. 

3nl. Mr. .lai J’rakash Narain, Cenoral Secretary of tlu' All-India Congress Social¬ 
ist Barty, addressing, the Delhi Socialist, ConIVrence c\i»lainc(l the aims and 
objects of the Parly and denied the impression lield in some (piarters that the 
Socialist,s wanted to create a split in the (Viimrcss. 

The Workini; Committee of the All-India Moslem LeaLpie re^’iewed the work 
of the Ministries in the Clon.i;re8s-^overned provinces with ])articular relercnce to 
the conditions of Moslems there. 'Hie Committee also discussed the Jh'deral 
Scheme. The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in daipiir to call off the 
tliG civil disobedience movement, condemn the Arya Samaj and Hindu Mahasa- 
bha activities in Hyderabad State and call upon tiie i>ro\incial (lo^ernmentH 
and the ])aramonnt Power l,o check the movement. 

The Covernment of India (Depart,mcni. of Education, Health and Lands) 
forwarded a statement to the Imperial Indian Citi/eiisliii) Association, Bombay 
setting forth the position of Indians in Mauritius.—The most important ri'com- 
mciulations in the rc]iort of the Commission of Impiiiy into labour iini'cst on 
Biiear estates in ]\Iauritius related to the necessity for the formation of a depait- 
ment of labour and the enactment of suitable legislation in phii-c of the Labour 
Ordinance of which mainly dealt with lndcnture<l laliuui. Both recommen¬ 
dations have been given ellect to. An experienced oHiccr has been api-ointed as 
the Director of Labour and a l.abour Ordinance has been enacted. 

A serious riot occurred in a jute mill at Cariilia, near (Adcutta, in the couise 
of which 5 Eliro]leans w'crc besieged in the ollice building. Two members ol the 
mill w'orc slightly injured. 

8j. Subhas Chandra Bose announced the personnel ol the Working Committee 
of the Forward Block from Bombay. Sj, Bose-President, Sardar Sardul 
tSingh (Panjab)—Vice-President. Lai tshankarlal of Delhi -Oencral Secretary, 
Pandit Biswambhardayal Tripatlii, ini .i.. a. and Mr. K. F. Nariman Secretaries. 

The (lencral Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a circular 
from Allahabad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees stating that 
it had come to his notice that subordinate (’-ongress Committees in various 
places ])assed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. C. If 
subordinate organizations went to the length of questioning the authority of the 
superior organization, there would be no disci|)line left in the Congress 
organization. He, therefore, reqnesl.ed all Provincial Congress CVmimittee.s to 
warn Congress Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable 
activities. 

4th. Swami Bahajanaiida Baraswati, Cencral 8ec,rotary of the All-India Kisan 
Sabha sent a circular to the Bengal Provincial Kisan iSabha from Bombay, 
stating that the All-India Kisan Sabha came to the decision that (he resolution 
of the 7\ri-India Congress Committee adoiited at its Bombay session banning 
any form of Hatyagralia of Congressmen without the permission of (he orovimual 
Congress Committees would not be binding on Kisan workers, whether l-ney ucro 
Congressmen or not. 

Sir Sikander Uyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking at a luncheon party 
in Bombay, stressed on the need for drawing up an alternative scheme of Feder¬ 
ation to the one adumbrated in the Covenimeiit of India Act. The present 
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federal seliemn, lie Raid, had already been eritieized and rejected by the parties 
concerned. Hie majority community did not like it because the scheme did not ^o 
far enoiijdi ; the rrinecs contended that the scheme would not suit them because 
it would {^ive opportunilics to the centre to interfere in internal atlairs ; and the 
minorities argued that the prc'scnt scheme was likely to give such vast powers not 
only to a ^lolitical party but 1o a communal majority. 

J’he Rresident of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement from 
Rombay setting fortli the conclusions of the meeting of the Working Committee 
in Rombay. 'I'Jie Committee considered the corresjiondcnce that passed between 
Maulaiia Alnil Kalam Azad and ►Syed Abdiir Rauf 8hah Sahib regarding the 
ap|)ointmenl of a Muslim Minister in C. R. The (bmraittee was of 0 |)inion 
that no individual province shoidd negotiate or come to any settlement with the 
Congress with regard to the Hindu Muslim question in its area and that if any 
such projiosals were re(‘cived from the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
tli(! etlecl, that, the matter should be referred by the Congress to the Rresident 
or the Working Committees of the All-India Muslim League. 

5th. The Covernment of Rengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 members, 
to consider the dr.aft statutes framed by Covernment provisionally, for the ])ro- 
posed Cciicral Council ami State Famdty of llnani Medicine. 

Mahatma Candid, accompanied by Mr. Mahadco Desai, left for the Frontier 
Rrovince, from Rombay. 

Olh. Dr. Rajcndra Jh'asad, the Congress Rresident, sent a telegram to 8j. Hnbhas 
Chandra Rose staling, “I am surprised to read your statement fixing July b 
for lU'otcsting against the All-1 ndia Congress Committee’s resolution on 8atya- 
graha. I liope tlial, you as Rresident of the Rengal Rrovincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, will please promote disciidine in the Congress ))y cancelling the pro])Osed 
meetings."-Dr. Rrasad issued a statement on the subject. It eonlaiiicd a 
warning that, detiaiice of the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
would amount to a breach of discipline and lead to diBruihion of the Congress 
Organization. 

The Covernment of Rengal, in the course of a Rrcss Communi(pie, refuted the 
rumour that they decided to non-co-oi)crate with the National Rlaiining Com¬ 
mittee. 

At Lucknow, the police made a lathi charge and fired three volleys on a 
crowd of 8hias at Imaml)ara Asatl, when a big crowd attomiAcd to attack the 
Tila niosque lollowiiig the arrest of Maulana 8yed Muhammad for publicly 
reciting the Tabarra. 

Till. 8j. 8ubhas Chandra Rose replied to Dr. Rajendra Rrasad, the Congress Rresi¬ 
dent, that he could not call oil’ the meetings arranged for voicing opi^osition to 
the All-India (tongicss C'ommittee’s decision on the 8atyagraha issue.—In a 
telegram to Dr. h’ajiaidra Rrasad he said, am suri>riscd at your objection to 
our constitutional and democratic right to i>rotest against these resolutions and 
moliilizc Congress opinion. In our previous statement we a])pealcd to the 
Working Cominittec to hold the resolution in abeyance. Regret very much wo 
cannot call otV the All-India Day on July 9.” 

Randit Jawaharlal Nehru issued a statement on the above and remarked 
among other things, ‘^U any time it would liavc been a dangerous pro¬ 
position carrying within it ])owcrful elements of disurption and disintegration. 
To put it forward to-day, with the world lianging over the brink of a crisis, is 
to be guilty of most amazing shortsightedness." 

In the Rengal Assembly, when the debate on the Calcutta Municipal Rill, as 
amended by the Rengal Council, was rcsvimcd, the Nawab Rabadur oi Dacca, 
Minister tor \iOca\ 8e\t-tk)\cYnmcut moved an amendment lor the restoration 
ot a danse ot tbc R.ill, as passed by the Assembly, relating to the nominated 
seats in the Corporation. 

Some of the political })risoncrs in the Dum Dum jail resorted to a hunger- 
strike in order to secure “immediate and uncoiiditiouul release of all politieal 
prisoners and restoration of civil liberties.” 

d'hc Information Olliccr to the Covernment of Rihar issued a Government 
resolution, announcing the joint i)lan of the Governments of Rihar and United 
Rrovinees to establish a iiowcr alcohol industry in those two proviiiecs. 

8tli. Mahatma Gandhi wu’otc in the fJarijan, “If any mass movement is undertaken 
at the present moment in the name of non-violence it will resolve itself into 
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violeiif^e—larj^cly unorganised and organised in some cases.” The Mahatma 
recalled the past agitations conducted by Congress and said that he should de¬ 
clare from the housetops that the non-violcfice of those days fell far short of 
the non-violence he had so often defined. He expressed the belief that a non¬ 
violent mass movement was an impossibily, unless the prevailing atmosphere 
was radically changed. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Abbotabad, advising the Bengal politi¬ 
cal ])risoner8 not to resort to a hunger strike. 

''fhe Bombay Congress executive issued instructions to the Congressmen to 
take no part in Rj. Rubhas Chandra Bose’s “Brotest Day” against certain deci¬ 
sions of the All-India Congress Committee. 

In Madras, Dr. Bal-tabhi Ritaramayya, member of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, at the end of a speech, regretted that things in the Congress had almost 
reached breaking point, but he hoped that no further development would take 
])lacc and that there would not be any further division in the Congress ranks. 
He a])pcalcd to the i)coplc to have complete faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. 

Dth, The Government of Assam issued an oflicial resolution, deciding to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events related thereto to 
a Committee of iiupiiry under the ])residoncy of Rir Manmathanath Mukheriee. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Trovincial Congress Committee adoi)tod 
a resolution deploring two resolutions passed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individual Congressmen without 
the ])ermission of the Provincial Congress Committees and the other regarding 
Congress Ministries—Rj. Rubhas Chandra Bose made an aimeal on behalf of 
the “Left Consolidation Committee” for the observance of an “All-India Day”. 

When Rj. Rubhas (.-handra Bose issued bis a])peal, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 
Congress I’residcnt, sent a telegarm to him asking liim to withdrrvv it. and also 
issued a statement that 0])poBition of the A. 1. C. C. decisions in the ])ro])os(!d 
manner would go against the interests of disc.ijdine and would weaken the 
organization. Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru also issued a statement agreeing wdth the 
views expressed by Dr, Rajendra Prasad. 

At the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Mr. 
Rhew Kishen Bhatter, in his i>rcsidcntial speech, made a retrospect of condition 
in the world during the past year, the etlec.t of the Burma riots, the far ri'aching 
changes in India through the introduction of autonomous Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and a strong criticism of the i>roccdurc of legislation in Bubjects of trade 
and commcrc'-c . 

Mahatma Gandhi held a consultation with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan at 
Alibottabad, when the general situation in the Frontier Province, with special 
reference to the })urili(^ation of the Congress organization was discussed. 
lOtli. In Monghyr district, di8ci])linary action was taken by the local Congress 
Committee against seven Congressmen for having worked against Congress ins¬ 
tructions ami its oflicial nominees during the District Board elections. 

Rj. Rulihas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement to the Press, discussed 
the lu'ohibition scheme of the Government of Bombay and doubted whether 
it .would be a success, 

Rj. Rubhas Chandra Bose, addressing a large gathering at Poona, declared, ”1 
am not afraid of disciplinary action, I am projiared to face the conseiiuences.” 

Rir .logendra Ringh, a former Ihmjab Minister, in a Piess statement from 
Simla, pointed out, ‘‘The true way to gain mmdr is never to desire to gain too 
much. ’Pherc is no alternative to the federal scheme, as there is no o])tion but 
to ira]>osc it. The time table of urgencies permits no evasion or postponement.” 

Mr. Ucmeudra Prosad Ghosh, Editor and Rashi Bhusan Dutt, printer and 
publisher of Basumati, a vernacular daily, who were charged with sedition in 
connexion with the publication of an article entitled “Kali Puja and Ramjan” 
on November 12, were acquitted ])y the Chief Ih-esidcncy Magistrate of Cakuitta. 
—There was a reference made by the Magistrate, which was heard by a special 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court and which held, that a Ministry could not 
be said to form part of the Executive Government of a province in tlie sense 
implied in section 17 of the Penal Code. 

Meetings were held in many parts of India to protest against the A. I. C. C. 
decision on State Ratyagraha and the relations betweens Congress Ministries and 
Provincial Congress Committees. 
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The Director of Public Information, Bengal, iasiied a Press Note which fliated 
that there were altogether 01,303 primary achools for Indian boys and girls in 
the province at the end of the quinquennium 1932-37 as against 01,143 schools in 
1931—32 ; of these 44,100 were boys’ and 17,3i)G were girls’ primary schools as 
against 43,718 boys’ and 17,425 girls’ schools in 1931-32. 

The Punjab States Council at Simla adopted the report of the sub-coinmittcc, 
which was ap]>ointcd to make recommendations on the fundamental points re¬ 
lating to the draft Instrument of Accession.—The report of the sub-committee, 
which was unanimous, was forwarded by the Council to His Excellency the 
Crown Kepresentative. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, speaking at a public meeting at Peshawar, declared : 
“We, socialists do not want to create factions in the Congress nor do we desire 
to displace the old leadership of the Congress and to establish rival leadership. 
We arc only concerned with the ])olicv and ]U*ogramme of the Congress. We 
only want to influence the Congress decisions. Mr. Narain added : “Whatever 
onr din'ercnccs with the old leaders, we do not want to quarrel with them. 
We all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common fight against 
Imperialism.” 

11th. The oflice of the All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad, sent to all pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees details of the new constitutional changes adopted 
at Bombay.—Mr. J. B. Kripalani, the (Tciieral Hecretary api'cnded an explanatory 
note. Ill his note, Mr. Kri})alani stated that revision oi the constitution was 
taken in hand to deal with gu’owing irregularities in the organization which had 
weakened it for efTcctive action. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister of Bombay, interviewed at Poona, regar¬ 
ding Suhhas Chandra Bose’s statement on Bombay prohibition scheme, said, 
“This statement is in the nature of a special ])lcading and rests in com])lete 
ignorance of the facts now well known to the I’ombay public which prom])tcd 
the Bombay (Tovernment to embark on prohibition.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, the adjournment motion moved by Bai Harcndra 
Nath Chowdhuri (Congress) to discuss the hunger strike by the political prison¬ 
ers in the Hum Dum Central .Tail, was defeated by 110 to 81 votes. 

The Additional (Ihief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta actpiittcd Mr. Ilemendra 
Prasad (ihosh, Editor and Hashi Bhiisan Dutt, juinter and publisher of the 
B(isuniafi\ of sedition in connexion with an article entitled ''Nauija PaniheV^ (no 
other way) published in its issue of December 18, 1938. 3Tic Magistrate in ac¬ 
quitting the accused observed that this case was referred to the High Court on 
a ]>oint of law, as the article criticized the policy of the Ministers in Bengal 
and the question was raised whether the Ministers were subordinate oHiccrs of 
His Excollency the Covernor of Bengal within the meaning of section 19 of the 
(lovcrnmcnt of India Act and whether the Council of Ministers might be re¬ 
garded as the Covernment established by law : as both the (piestions had been 
answered by the High Court in the lu^gative, the charge under 8cc. 121A, 
1. P. C. (Sedition) could not therefore be sustained. 

12lh. 'JTie Bengal Council disposed of a number of amendments to various 
chiuses of the rei)ort of the (^ommitiee aiipointed to draft rules of procedure 
for the eonduct or business of the Council. 

In the H. P. Assembly, five adjournment motions were moved. ]<hur of them 
dealt with the police tiring in Cawniwc on .Time 29, and one with the police 
tiring at Imamnara Asafai on July 0. 

13th. 'riic Ptulers and Ministers of the Eastern 8lates Agency attended a meet¬ 
ing in Calcntta, in which it was decided to accede to tlie All-India Federation, 
subject to certain conditions, particularly applicable to the States in the Agency! 
'ITie meeting was held to consider the reply to Ire given to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative on the Draft Instrument of Accession. The Baja fc^aheb 
of Scraikella presided at the meeting. 

’Jhe Bengal Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment,) Bill, 1939, 
as it had originally emerged from the Assembly, thus rescinding its’ owui 
amendment reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four. 

Mahatma Candhi, in a statement from Abbottabad, exiiressed regret at the 
opposition voiced by hj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the Bombay prohibition 
Be, heme. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice ITallet, Governor of Bihar, Mahatma Oandhi, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Pandit JawaliaiTal Nehru sent messages of congratula- 
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tion to the Iloii’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for Education on 
the first annivcisary of the mass literacy campaign celebrated at Patna. 

About 30 Muslim members of the U. P. Assembly juet the ITemicr in the 
Council House at Lucknow and discussed with him the Tabarra-Madhe Bahaba 
controversy. 

14th, The Ministers’ Committee of the Council of Rulers under the Eastern 
Btates Aj^ency met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with regard 
to the Btates' ac(‘cssion to Eederatioii.—The Ministers were unanimous in their 
draft reply. 

A 30-year plan tor the North west Frontier aiming at the i)aci(icntion of the 
country and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggeslion made l)y Major AV. E. 
Maiiwcll some years ago, was ag:iin ))ut forward by liim when he si)oke in 
Bimla on Frontier condilions. 

The Government of Bombay issued detailed rules governing the juohibition 
programme to be forced in the city and suburbs of Bombay from August 1. 
Ihc Government stated that, on and after August RllKlO, “No person shall ha^e 
in his j)OSsession or sliall imiH)rt or bring into tbc i)rohibilion area, any country 
or foreign liquor, toddy, bemi), ilrugs or opium ex(*C])t in accordance with ordeis 
issued by the Government.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statemeiit from Abbottabad, observed, 
“Borne women are in nundating me with wdres and letters about the hunger 
striking prisoners in Bengal. I fear my fair corresjH)ndents are damaging the 
cause they represent by expecting me to do wliat J cannot do. i'hey aic 

damaging it also by encouraging the hunger-strikeis, 1 have no doubt that 

the hungcr-Btrike is wrong. No ]>risonor should free himsell from i>rison by 
refusing to take fepd. At the same time, I would urge the Bengal Government 
to ])ut an end to this particular agitation by releasing the j^risoners, altboiigii 

as I have admittejd the prisoners have ]mt themselves in the wrong by resorting 
to a hunger-strike. Their release is long over-du(\” 

111 the II. P. Assembly, there was a two-liour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Muhanimed Isha Khan on the ])olice firing on Moslems at 
Cawnpore on June 19. 4'hc motion was talked out. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bylhet Distri- t Congress 
Committee, resolutions were adopted coinlemning the attitude ol t,he capitalists 
and other “anti-national reactionary forces” towards the Congress Coalition 

Cabinet in Assam. 

IGlh. A demonstration was held in Calcutta under the auspices of the Benval 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of symi>at.]iy wdth the i>olitical prisoneis 
in the Dum Durn and Aliporc Jails, who went on hunger-strike. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Barijan on .laipnr : “Absence of civil 
disobedience does not moan cessation of agitation in some form or other fiir 
securing the rudiments of freedom for winch the light was undertaken.” 

Bai’dar Vallabhbhai Bate), Chairman of the Congress I’arliamcntnry Bub- 
Committcc, issued a statement in reply to Bj. Bubhas Cli. Bose’s attack on the 
prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government:—“I was pre])arenl for many 
things from Mr. Bose. Even his revolt against the Congress and his attempt 
to disrupt the national institution ditl not surprise me, as he had a!r''a(ly 
threotened “Civil War” in his correspondonee with Gandhiji. But J must 
confess to a iecling of amazement at the attitude he has tliouglit fit to adopt 
towards the prohibition scheme of the Bombay Goveriimeut,. It sliouhl be 
clear to the meanest intelligence iliat the statement he has issued is distinctly 
unfriendly and, far from being constructive ciilicism, is intended to hinder 
the Ministry in its ujhill struggle against vested interests.” 

17tli. The Police of Dhami, a Ihinjab Jlill State 14 miles from Bimla, opened 
fire on a crowd that attcmjited to march on the jialacc of the Uana Bahib to 
lircsont a ])etition for the redress of a inimber of their alleged gvievanecs. 

At a conference of Bn ])crin ten dents of .Jails held at the Aliporc Central Jail, 
Calcutta, certain important ])roblems relating to reforms in the jail Jidministration 
in Bengal were discaissed. Lt. Col. M. A. Bingh, i. m. s., Inspector General 
of J’risons, Bengal, presided. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, I’remicr of Bombay, in the course of a statement on Bj. 
Bose’s criticism of the Government’s J’rohibition ])olicy said, “At a time when, 
in pursuance of the directions of the Indian ’.National Congress, our Government 
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iH launching on the noblest and most essential item of oiir pro^^ramme of 
social I’cc.onstruetion, namely, IToIiibition, I am deeply pained to read the 
cxtraordinjiry stalemcnt issued by Mr. Snbhas Eosc.” 

Hj. Siibhas Chandra Eose, addressing a pithcrin^^ at /abcri Wada, Ahmedabad, 
declared: “Swaraj is no longer a dream. Jt will l)c acliicved in a short time.” 

18th. J)r. Knjendra Prasad, Congress I’rcsidcnt, iii a Press Statement issued from 
Kanc.hi, made an ai)])cal to the i)olitical ])risoncrs who were on hiiri^^cr-striko 
in P>cn{ 4 al, to ^dvc up their fast; as also to the public and various or^^anlzations 
in the country to exert themselves to make the demand of the prisoners 
irresistible. 

Sj. Sublias Chandra Rose, in the course of a statement from Ahmedabad, 
ol)servcd, ‘‘A wave of intolerance is now sweepinj; over the hi^er ranks of 
C^on.eress leadership, 'riie slijj^htest criticism ol any action of theirs throws 
tliem into a ra^c and the wlioh^ machinery of i)ropa^anda in their hands is at 
once i)nt into oj)eration. In this way the ordinary Conercssman is terrorized 
into silence.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, asked by Pressmen in Colombo, whether he would 
suc<-eed in his mission to (Vylon, said, “Ceylon is far loo small, you know, to 
stand alone, h^hc must for the sake of her trade have contacts with other 
countries, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” Pandit. Nehru addeil : “Your Ministers, however, do not seem to take 
a broad view of the (luestion. JPolitically, that is, ideulocically, Ceylon is very 
backward.” 

d'he second conference of Si)cnkors and Presidents was held in Simla, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Alidur Ibdiim, the I’residcnt of tlic Central Assembly, 
The conieience aimed at a f^reater decree of uniformity in conventions observed 
in the condiu t of Lecislatures all over India. 

d'he Cochin Ihidcet for P.KID-itt, re\ealed that the year was expected to close 
with a surplus of Ps. b.US lakhs. 

19th. A new constitution for Hyderabad was announceil. 1'he authors of the 
scheme of reforms were the Pefoims Committee ai>p(>inted by^ the Nizam in 
September RCT, and the Exi'cntive Council whi(‘li submitted tinal proposals on 
the Committee’s rci'ort. 'I'lic Nizam in a tirman sanctioned the entire scheme. 
The constitutional ixisilion of tlie Ruler was delined as follows : “Jlc is 
both the Sii]>rcme Head of the State and an embodiment of the jicoples’ 
Sovereicnty.” He not merely retains the power to contirm or veto any 
le^,is'aiion" but enjoys a special ])reroeative to make and unmake his E.xecutive 
or (‘nance the machinery of (Jovernment.” The Eecislati\e Council was to be 
expanded into a Eepislative Assembly of tSb members of which 2y would be 
nominated and 42 elected from constituencies representin';- economic rather than 
j;eo^raphical or other interests. The princijilc of jijint electorates was maintained, 
lliiidus and Moslems were to be !;ivcn eciual reiuesentation in the Legislature. 
Other reforms included ini])roved methods of recruitment to the public services, 
the extension of civil liberties within “legitimate bounds” and the appointment 
of a ])crmauent reiu'csentative body to guide the Covernment in religious affairs. 

Students of most of the Caleiiita Colleges and Sebools resorted to a half-day 
strike to show their sym])athy wit.li the political nrisoners on hunger-strike at 
Hum Hum and Aliitorc Central Jails, and to deniaml their release. 

I’audit Jawharlal Neliru made an appeal for friciulshi]> between India and 
Ceylon at a dinner given in his honour at Colombo, by Mr. H. iS. Desai, 
luesidciit of the Indian Mereantilc Chamber of Ceylon. 

20lh. The non-olheial advisers in the Imlo-Japanese trade negotiations met in 
Simla and continued their deliberations. They arrived at tentative conclusions 
in a large nnmbcr of claims. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address to the Indian Mercantile Chamber 
of Ceylon, at Colombo, declared, “Whatever may be the result of my mission, 
1 am glad I came to Ceylon, because I hope that my visit may hclj) to remove 
the existing barriers of ill-feeling and suspicion and restore amity and 
understanding between Indians and Ceylonese.” 

Mr. RhuUibhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly, 
arrived at Karachi, on his return from Europe. In an interview, Mr. Desai 
remarked that tcmi)cr8 were considerably frayed in the whole of Europe, and 
the war was held to be fast advancing. 
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2t8t. A ^'omra^^i(jllo from Simla staled: “In response to a rccinest mafic by cer¬ 
tain Iviilers oi the rnrijab States, Ilis Execlleney the Crown Representative has 
been j)lease(I to extend to Se))lember next the time up to wliieh a rejily may bo 
furnished to Ilis Eseelleney’s letter eonveyini;- to them the terms witliin wtiieh 
their accession to federation has been invited.” 

llnanimoiiH reccmiinendations on the terms on vvhieli the Indo-.Tapanese Trade 
Rrotocol should be renewed were embodied in a memorandum si^^ned by the 
non-oflicial ad^’isers at Simla. The memorandum was forwarded to the Covern- 
ment of India. 

Sir Iv. Na/imnddin, the I»cne;al Home Minister declared, “Tlic (tovernment 
'will not. deviate from their declared policy rei;ardin^' the release of political 
inisoners because ol the hunger-strike.” 

Rresidinij:, at a, meeline: in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat (.diandra Bose called u]>on the 
C'Onc,ress Working, Committee to make the release of the political ju'isoners, on 
hniij^er-slrike in Dnm Dnm and Alipore dails, an All-India (piestion by the 
r('siynation of Cone,r(‘SS Ministers on that issue.—Sj. Sarat tdiandra Bose referred 
to a j'('S()ln(ioii passed at. the (kdentta S('ssion of the All India Coiifyess CV)m- 
miftee reiatiiiL', to the release of jolitical j)risoners, and said that the time had 
come wIk'u the Con;;ress should make it a ]H)litical issue of the first. mn;;nitud(\ 

Tlie (leneral (\)uucil of the All-India Itailwaymcn’s Eederation discussed at 
Bombe.x, tlie (piestion of an All-India strike of all railway labourers, in ease 
their demand for admission to the I’rovident Fund scheme was not acceph^d by 
the antiuu'ilies. Air. Jamnadas iMehta ])resided. 

Air. C. RajaLAOpalachariar, Premier, Madras, defended the Tcmi>le-Entry In¬ 
demnity Ordinance and dcseribod it as a test of fitness for him. 

22ntl. Ilis Exc^ellency tlie Viceroy addre.ssinp- the inantriiral numtin^^ of the Com- 
mi't.ec of the All-India Cattle Show Society at Simla, visualized the ultimate 
(Imelopmcnt of the^ Society into a Central organisation in India dircci.intr and 
assisting similai* etl’orts in the various Provinces and States, fostcrint; the Jii;;]iest 
slamlanls in breeding and mana;;ement ami settiji^ the seal of its appro\'al U])on 
the careful and conscientious breeder, and iu'diidint; in its scope otiier animals 
of importance in India’s rur.il economy, such as shoe]), floats, camel and jionltry. 

A demonstration was held in (AilcuKa as a mark of symj»athy with l.lio i)olit.i- 
cal lU'isoners in the Dum Dnm and Alij)orc Jails.—Following: a rally of Coni;ress 
workers, students and labourers, a procession was orunni/ual whidi parailcd 
several streets, sliontin^ sloirans, demandin*; the release of iiolitical iwisoncrs. A 
miinber ol women also took part in the demonstration. 

Dr. Raicndra Pr-asad, the (\)ne;reas Piesident, in a statement from Ranchi, 
said, “Public meetiji^s should be ort;anized and held throu];}iout the country for 
rciteralint;' the demand for tlic immediate release of political iwisoners in Bengal.” 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy ami Air, (}o])ikal)ilaH Sen, A. 1. C. C. members from 
Bengal interviewed Dr. Ra 3 (mdra ITasad at Ibinchi, regarding diifercncos between 
members belonging to rival grou])S in the Executive Council of the Bengal 
Provineial Congress Committee. Dr, ITasad expressed the view that the matter 
should be settled as far as possible by the IToviiicial Congress itself without 
outside iuterfereucc. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in tlic Bengal Asscmhly, on 
receipt of a iclcgrani from Alahatraa Capdhi expressing his concern about the 
prisoners on hunper-strike in Calcutta jails, called on Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin, 
Home Minister, Ifcngal and liad a^ long discussion with him regarding the 
situation. Alahatma (iaiidlii asked Bj. Bose to exert all his influence to persuade 
the ])risoncrs to give ii]i liunger-strike. 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Aioncylendcrs’ Bill, as amended by the Bcicet 
Committee, was passed. 

9Ec Bihar Kisan Council at Ihcir meeting at Patna, cx])rcB8ed Bym])athy 
for prisoners on hnngcr-stiikc in two provinces—political prisoners in Pcngai 
and Kisans in Bihar. 

23r(l. Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, former President of the States’ Pco]»lc’s Confe¬ 
rence, interviewed at Coconada, regarding the Hyderabad reforms scheme, said, “The 
Hyderabad Keforms Scheme lleport and the (Government orders thereon are as 
pompous and pedantic as the White Paper or the Joint Parliamentary (himmittcc 
report on India reforms. They appear to embrace every a6j)ect of i)oIiticaI 
development and every nroblcm of constitutional democracy that is conceivable 
in modern limes. Hyuerabad can wait for reforms for a decade provided civil 
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libert.icfl are granted i/i full forthwith. But if eivil Iii)erties are not panted, 
any B(;heme of leformH, however well meant, ih bound to prove bo much window- 
dressing'.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, i)reKidinp; over the annual meetin>^ of th (3 Women’s Protec¬ 
tion League, Penpal, in Calcutta, said that the time had come, when reforms 
were needed in tlie matter of i)roteetin^i; the rights of women and raising their 
status in soc-icty. 

Sardar Patel, addressing a galhering of (congress workers of Nadiad, Ahmeda- 
bad, declared ; ‘^The jwestige of the Congress inside and outside the country lies 
in her moral str('ngth. Many self-seeking persons are trying to enter the 
Congress as she is capturing i»owcr. It is time to cleanse the Cxmgrcss if the 
country is jmt to he ])olluted.” 

Calcutta carters look out a ])rocession of carls half a mile long as a protest 
against the (Jovernment’s policy towards political })risoner8. 

In the Tata Iroji and h^teel Company at Jamshedi)ur, an understanding was 
reached in the long-slanding dis))u(e between laf»our and management, and the 
terms of reference which had been referred lo arbitration by l)r. itajendra Prasad 
and Pandit Jawhailal Nehru weie agreed u]>on. 

24th. Nawab Paliadur Sir A. K. Chu/.navi, formerly member of the Bengal 
Executive Council and a Minister. <lied in Calcnlla. 

Tlie Committee appointed by llis Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, with 
Dowan Baliadur K. U. Srinivasa Ayyangar as its chairman, to recommend to the 
(Tovernment conslilutional refoims for the Stale observed, ‘AVe believe that 
responsible government under the aegis of the Buler should be the objective 
towards winch all constitutional jirogress is directed. Such progress will neces¬ 
sarily ha\e to be by stages, the measuie of each advance being dc}»endent on the 
judgment of ihc Buler.” 

In the Unih'd Brovinecs, a fillip was souglit to be giv'cn to the mass literacy 
drive in tin* province by the Bural Development and Education I")e])artmcnts of 
the U. (h)vernmciit liy launching a ''Bead more books" camiiaign. 

25111. Ihmdit dawharlal N'elirii, in reply to (piestion.s by jvressmen in Madras, where 
he arrived from (leylon, declared, "I cannot definitely say now what the results 
of my visit to CVylon are going to Ix', but. in regard to the ])articular matter 
for which it seems to exist at present.’’ 

The (rovornment of Crissa, through the Development Department, gave all 
encouragement to the cultivators of Kcndrajiara subdivision to grow more 
jute 

Sir 0. f*. Bamaswami Aiyar, Jlewan President of the Travancorc Legislative 
Assembly made a statement that d’ravancorc’s entry into Federation would be 
on terms of absolute equality with any other unit of the h’cderatioii. 

The Premier of Bengal wrote to Dr. Bajcndra Prasad in reply to the latter's 
letter, that if the prisoners abandoned the hunger-strike, he Avas hopeful of the 
process of release heing speeded u]). 

2Gth. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta, and referring to the situation created 
by the hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore Jails 
addressed an aiqieal to the men to give uj) their fast. She said : “1 make an 
earnest and urgent ajqveal to the ])olilic,al prisoners to end their self-imposed 
agony of a prolonged hunger-strike, and to be patient a brief while only for 
their release to be ensured.” 

The main recommendation of the Orissa States’ People’s Inquiry Committee 
report was, "In view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States to support 
])opiilar enlightened administrations within their areas, which are the nine qua non 
of any satisfactory rc-arrangcinent, and in view of the inevitahilitv of a strong 
and irresistible iiojuilar demand from the people of these States for rights oi 
Self-Government and self-determination, the sanads granted to the Rulers of 
States by the Paramount I'ower should be caneellcd and they may be treated 
as landlords of permanently settled estates such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika.” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim League Committee, which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution calling upon all mcm- 
oers of the Muslim League to sever their connexions with other political 
organizations. 

27th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking of his visit to Ceylon, at Bombay, declared 
that although tjie toqr ivas not very successful yet, it had created an atmosphere 
2 
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of friendliness between Indians and Ceylonese, and, taking? a lon^; view of thinp;s, 
he was inclined to be 0 ]»tiinistie. 

Mahatma (Jandhi arrived at New Delhi, and left for Wardlia in the evening. 
He presided over tlie first convocation of the Industrial Jlarijan Home at the 
Harijan Colony. 

Sj. Hubhas Chandra Rose visited the ])olitical iirisoners on hiin<>er-Btrike in 
the Aliporc and Diiin Dinn .Tails. Tie snbsetpicntly issued a staUmieiit in which 
he said that he would comnmnieate his impressions of the .Tail interview as well 
as his views on the present situation to the llotuc Minister, Reimal. 

The Gujrat Trovincial Congress (\)mmittee at a meeting,', with Sardar 
Vallabhhhai Tatel in the chair, adopted a resolution aiipi’alini; to the Rental 
(tovernment to release the jiolilical prisoners without any ilelay. d’hc ('oiuniittee 
also iv<jiic\^lc(l the political prisoners to p.i\c. up their t<trikc. 

Mrfi, Vijaylnkhrni J‘audit, Miuititev for Local r^cll'-tlovcru uicnt, Jk P., nddrcuHcd 
a piih/ic uieetiny at (kiwnporc. The nicctiuL:, passed a resolution demandnii; 
the iinuiciliate ami unconditional release of (lie Lcupal Political piisoners and 
re(jneslini; the latter to uive up their strike. 

An iniportanf. conference of ollicials was liehl at tlie residence of the J’rcmicr 
of Orissii (C'lUlack) to discuss (]ueslions c()nnect(!<l with the ])ro]>osed hydro-elcc- 
tri<‘ sclienic for iJic iitili/ation of the Jhiyara water-falls in .leypore district.. 

d'he Indian Tt'a Association staled in a eouiniuni(pi(3, “Tlu' Indian dca Asso- 
eialion and the Government ol Assam Iiave made it pcrhndly clear Unit they 
have no wish to enter into any Rr(‘ss contro\ersy with n.-inird to the iuvestiiea- 
lions of the Assam d'ea Garden Labour liKpiiry Committee, but as eci'taiu 
]uil)licalions circulating, in Assam are printing; statements wdiich arc iiiitrm' the 
Indian 'I'c'a Association feel that it. is desiralile t.o make their jKisilion perfectly 
clear. The Indian d’ea Association anreed to the dVa Garden liutuiry ('ommittcc 
and so far from boycottimr it endea\oureil to eoo])erale to tint iullest extent.” 

d'he tleneral Se^ retaiy of the All-India C'one,ress t’ornmiltee addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Reneid Troxincial tkmimittee asking him to send the 
names ol the members of the Executive Council of tlie Provincial Con,!;ress 
Committee, as also members ot the Committee, who joined in the inectin,L;s and 
demonstrations held on .fuly i), as a juotest aeainst the resolutions of the A. I. 

C. C, at. its Poml>ay meetin:!,' rci;arding individual Satyay;raha and criticism of 
Conpj'ess Ministries. 

28th. Pandit .Tawliarlal Nehru, at a meeting held under the aiisjiiccs of the Romliay 
C-onuress at Rombay, exju’esscil the view that the situation arising out of the 
huujj^cr-slrike by the ])olitical i>risoners in RenL;al did not warrant the resignation 
ot all Conj;ress Ministries. Mr. Rhulabhai Dcsai presided over the meelim;. 

Two members of the Polish mountaineering; expedition, whudi made a success- 
full attack on the Eastern i\::ik of Nanda Devi, were killed liy an avalanche. 

Jdillowin^ an aiiti-Ueforms demonstration by Moslems, li\e I'ersons were 
killed and fifty injured in a Hindu Molem clash at Dholepct, a suburb of 
Hyderabad City. 

The first All-India and Rurma Mayors’ conference was inan^^urated by Mr. 

R. K. Hidhwa, Mayor of Karachi, in the presence of a lare,c ^atherin^ includin;^ 
}‘ir lllahi Bux, Minister for Local tSelf-Govcniment, Mr. JainsheJ Mehta and 
other ex-Mayors of Karachi. 

Under the C. P, Government sanctioned Bchome to establish KX) Vidya 
Maiidirs, vSchools were started at Nappiir. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi said in the Harijan^ “It wdll be a mistake for the Paia- 
mount Power or the Princes to ignore the Conjj:rcss--a body under whose shadow 
the people of the Htates from the commem-mnent have been accustomed to e;row 
and flourish. The Con-ress must pmide them. How can iieople who are one in 
blood and bound t.lmether liy the closest social and economic, ties be artificially 
kept apart for any length of time 7” “No doubt.,” he added, "the Congress will 
have to recognize its own limitations. It cfyj hope to work with efiect only if 
its work is of a friendly and peaceful nature. It has to hold the scales even 
between the jiarties.” 

Dr. Rajcndra T'rasad, the Congress President, arrived in Calcutta and learnt 
from Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, the latest developments in connexion with the hunger-strike. The Con¬ 
gress President then visited hj. Bubhas Chandra Bose and Jrj. tSarat Chandra 
Rose and hud a talk with them on the Bubjcct,— Dr. Prasad accompanied 
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))y Mr. Mahadco l^CRai viHitcd the Alipore Jail, when they had a lonp; interview 
with the i)ri8oner9. Later, they visited the Hum Hum Jail and met the prison- 
ers there. 

Mrw. Soiojini Naidu addresRed the Dacca University (Convocation, in which 
Sir J()h]i Woodhead, the Chancellor, presided. Mrs. Naidu ol)Rcrved that the 
country had received a detinite set back in the matter of mass education during; 
the co'-rsc of the last century and the percentage of illiteracy \yas definitely 
larger mow than what it was years ago. Here was, she said, a splendcd 
held of service, which many of the graduates passing out of the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity would be wise to avail themselves of. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Ihemier of Orissa, stated in an intorvicuy that 
Orissa ju’ovince always wantc'd the co-operalion of the Orissa i^tatcs in the 
dc\'ciupme/)i of ‘‘(Greater Orissa” and the uavanccinent of ()riya Onllnre. 

Mr. ilarekrisiina Maliataf), mcm/)er of the Walking (’ommitfcc of the All- 
India Co/igress, in an interview at L'nUark, suggested the si'ltin;^ up of a Oom* 
mon High (’oiirt and other common i/istitutioiiH for British Orissa and liic 
t^tates as the only immediate solution lor the t^tates' j)roblcms which were 
“wrought with ])Otcnlial dangers.” 

30th. Dr. Bajondra I’rasad, aecompiiined by Dr. B. C. Boy, Mr, ]\Iahadcv Desai 
and Srijut Sarat Chandra Bose, had aiujllier interview witli the liiinger-strikers 
in the Dum Dum ,Iail. 3’iie interview was iollowcd liy a visit by the Congress 
Brosident, Dr. Boy and Jlr. Desai to Khwaja tSir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal. 

Dr. B. (L Boy, Dr. Ihofulla Chandra Cliosh, Mr. Kiran Saiikar Boy and Mr. i^alin 
Sen resigned from the IXecnIivc Council ol the Bengal I’lovincial Congress 
CJommittec, elected on July L’G. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Jvhan’s alternative “regiontd” scheme of Federation, was 
ehiimcd to he an attemjit to solve political and communal ]'ro])lcms by meeting 
various criticisms, h'velled against the scheme cmliodied in the Covernment ol 
India Act. It was clainie<l for the scheme that it would enalilc British Indian 
and Indian State units to enter f'ederation on almost itlenlical terms, and that 
it iirovidcd a wider hililiide both to Indian piovinces and Indian Slates ol 
developing their own lienetit. It also ]»ro\ide(l for the association of Indians 
in matters pertaining to defence and external atliiirs from the very oiilset. 

Tchri village, in Kohat district, w.as raidiaD-onc person was killed and two 
injured, while two sho})S were set on tire and looted. 

Mr. M. A. .hnnah, Bresiclont ol the All-India Muslim liCaguc in the course of 
a slate in Bombay, reiterated the League’s oi>|H)siiion to the Federal 
Scheme, Mr. Jinnah ap]>caled to Lord Linlithgow and His Majesty’s Covein- 
ment not to force the Federal constitution ‘hijion an unwilling India and in 
the teeth of oiipositioii.” 

Slst. His Excellency Lord Liidithgow arrived in Cuttack ; the visit being the first 
to be paid by a Viceroy to Orissa, since its establishment as a separate province. 
Speaking at a banquet in the Cuttack Club, the Viceroy made speeial reference 
to relations betw’cen the ])Cojdc of Orissa and those of the neighbouring Eastern 
States. His Excellency said, “I’rovinces and Slates are, and must always be 
neighbours. 'J’hcy have each their own jiart to play in the progress of India, 
but the ])art8 must be ])laycd in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 

Dr. Bajcndra I’rasad, the Congress l*resident, in a slatcmeiit on the outcome 
of the ctlbrts made by him and by Mr. Maluidcv Desai to I'crsuadc the political 
prisoucra to give uo their fast and also to eceure their release, observed, “Wc 
lound comicletc deaalock. We arc going away wholly disapiioiiited.’' 

At the strike of midnight, j'rohibition was formally inaugiuated in Bombay 
and suburbs by the aiilhoriticB who sealed stocks of livpior and other intoxi(*ants 
left over after the evening’s merry-making in clubs and restaurants.—The cve 
of ITohibition jiassed off without incident. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal provincial branch of tJie Forward Bloc held 
in Calcutta, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was elected iTcsident and Mr. !Satya 
Kanjan Bakshi as Secretary. 

The Working CommittoG of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha, at its meeting 
at Poona, resolved to suspend the Hyderabad Satyagraha cam]mign for the lime 
being with a view to “finding out how the Nizam’s Government meets the 
fundamental grievances of its Hindu subjects in the actual oi^cratiou of the 
reforms,”— Mr. V. i>. fc^avarkar presided at the meeting. 
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Chief Events : —Prohibition inaugurated in Bombay—Sj. Sul)bas 
Chandra Bose disqualified from Congress membership by the A. I. C.C.— 
Congress Assembly Members decided to abstain from attending the Simla 
Session—Laying of the foundation stone of the Maliajati Sadan in Calcutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 

Ist. In Bombay, five pcoblc wore injured when tlic police 0 ])cned fire on an unruly 
crowd whic.h formca ])[irt of n ])rocession organized i.o ])rotC9t against the 
Urban Immovable I ropcrty 1’ax and the Sales Tax. The iinndcnt marred the 
introduction of ]U’ohibitioii which was celebrated by a juiblic holiday and 
meetings and iirocessions in various parts of the city and its suburbs. 

In the morning a mammoth rally of Brohibitioii (Jiiards was held on the 
Cowalior lank maidan. ]\lr. 15. G, Kher, the I’rcmier took the salute at the 
march past. Another luocession, led by Mr. Bhulalihai Desai, ITcsidcnt of the 
Provincial Congress Committee ended at the d’dak stataic at Chaupatty. There 
Mr. Uesai unfurled the Congress flag and garlanded the statue. All the 
Ministers were present, 

-Uis Exc-cllency the Viceroy granted interviews to the Tlaja of Bhcnkanal and 
the Itaja of 'falcher ; discussion at these interviews centred round the constitu¬ 
tion, ])opulation and industries of their resi>eclive Htales. 

Kesolutions were iiassed recpiesting the Government of Bengal to release the 
political prisoners and urging the Government of Assam to release Bani 
Gauidalu at several niiblic meetings held at .Iharia, Dhiibri, Gauhati and iShillong. 

A meeting called by the City Congress Committee at Taicknow, to celelirale 
thc (leath anniversary of Lokmanya B. G. 1'ilak, was mad(! the oceasiim for an 
anti-Congress demonstration by small groiqis belonging to the llindn ISabha 
and the Moslem liCagnc and by Shia workers. 

dbe Tilak Day meeting held under the auspices of the Congress at Knrnool 
(Madras), broke up iu panic. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, iu a statement issued at Wardha on the biini'cr-st,iikc ol 
the jiolitical ])risoncrs in Bengal, said, that “this fast is not justifjcd” and that 
‘Their refusal to give it up will embarrass the Congress Woiking Committee 
in taking any action”. 

Mr. S. fsatyamurthi, M. L. a., at a meeting in Madras, declared : “Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership is essential, and he who seeks to weaken Ins hold on onr 
j)eople is an enemy of the country.” Itdcrring to the internal ciisis in the 
Congress, Mr. Satyainnrthi urged that the All-India (.’ojigrcss Ck^mmittec should 
take disciplinary m-tion against CongresKiucn or Congress Committees who had 
defied the Congress constitution. 

Bombay City returned to normal after the previous day’s rioting. 

dhe Conciliation Board, whic'h was apjioiiitod with Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mukherjee as chairman in connection with the I)igboi labour dispute, failed 
to eflect a compromise. 

His Excellency the Governor of liengal gave his assent, to the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 11)3'.). qiie measure reslured tlie system of sejiarate 
electorates. The strength of the Coumil was increasctl fiom 1)2 to 1)1). 

In the C. Assembly, a Bill seeking to amend the C. P, Primary Educati )n 
Act, 1920, was passed. 

3rd. The 89 j)oUtical prisoners who were on linnger-strike in tlie Durn Dum 
and Alipqre jails since July 7, decided to suK]>eMd their fast for two months. 
This decision followed an ajii^eal hy Sj. Sidihus Chandra Bose who, in a 
Btaiemcnt, said that the qinsoners agreed to give iq) their fast as the Px'ugal 
Provincial Congress Committee had undertaken to eonduct a eam])aign for their 
release. He said tliat he was also i’lformed that the P>engal (iovernment hoped 
that it would be able to finish consiihu'ation of the cases of these ju’isonerR 
and jmss orders on them within the next two months. 

I’andit .Tawharlal Nchni addressing a meeting at Jamshedpur stated 
that the present was a time when the world was undergoing a change—a 
revolution of a type, the like of which it was generally agreed, had never before 
been witnessed. There was, however, something ciirions al)out this change. Not 
all change was voluntary. World tendencies had to be taken into account, 
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certain things they did, others they were made to do, how and why they did 
not know. That was the unaccountable factor, 

4th. tSir Nazimiiddin, >Iomc Minister, Benp^al, in the course of a Btatcment on the 
suspension of the hunecr-strike by political prisoners in the Dum Duni and 
Alipore Jails, observeeb “The Government have accepted no time limit within 
which the prisoners are to be released, nor is there any understanding exi)re8aed 
or implied, between the Government and any third party re^ardinij; 8ii(;h a time 
limit.” 

The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgamated : 
the recoil Bti til tod body to be knowm as the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The 
merger, which was efiected at a meeting of representatives of the Bengal Hindu 
Sabha and the Bengal Brovincial Hindu Sabha. was confirmed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Jtas, Bremicr of Orissa, issued a statement, re; Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill—“It is now fairly clear that the talks with the zemindars 
over the Madras Estates Land Ac.t Amendment Bill have failed. 'The Governor- 
General has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as ]3aBsed 
by the Orissa Assembly.” 

At a meeting of the Executive (’’ommitlec of the Town Congress Committee 
and members of the Congress Mmiici]>al party at. Bini, it was decided not to 
])articipale in any functions in connexion with ISubhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Buri. 

'Hie joint session of lioth Houses of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultural Income J'ax Bill sponsored liy the (iovernment hy bb votes to bb. 

J\lahatma Gandlii in a letter advised Shias to withdraw the (hil resistance 
campaign in Liaknow. 

Th(' conlerence of Provincial Ministers for Local Self-Government concluded 
at Bombay. The <’onference unanimously sn]>]ujrted the ]ninciitle of adult 
franchise in local bodies, while it tell, that the (inestion whether these should 
be joint or si'parate electorates should be left to the ]>rovinceB concerned, to be 
determined individually. 

5tli. Mr. M. A. Jinnab, S]ieaking on the ]>olitical situation in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsnited to tlu^ giMuiis of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Ihnijan, advised the States’ subjeids 
to ap}iroach the (Standing Committee of the All-India (Stales Peoides’ Conference 
for guidaiu’o. 

Ur. Moonje, a member of the Army Tndianization Committee, addressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an ajiiieal to the young men of Mysore 
to undergo military training in order to be ready to defend (heir country. 

Gill. His Excellency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a tour of the South-eastern 
Punjab primarily to see wliat was done and the works in progress for relief of 
the acute famine conditions in the llissar an<l the neighliouring districts. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, m. i.. a. (Central) in the course of a speeih ‘"On Indian 
Nationalism and (ieographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, “Unless 
tlu' Stales entered the Eeileration, he saw no future for them.” He also said, 
“'Hie Forward Bloc is not hel])ing the struggle against British Imj^eriallsm. It 
is only helping the enemies of the Congress and of the country. The best 
Iriends of the Bloc in the country to-day are mostly communalists, anti-iuohibi- 
tionists and disgruntled (knigrcssnien.” 

Pandit .lawliarlal Nehru addressing Congress organizers and other Congress 
woikers at Allahabad, observed that the conllicting ideologies oblaining in the 
country, unless directed into \)ro]>er channels would lead to disiutegratiou of the 
country. 

7111. Dr. Itajendra Prasad (Congress President) and Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru who 
had been appointed to arbitrate on eertaiu points in the dispute between the 
'iata Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at I'atmi. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Piinjah said in an interview, “My 
lederal seheme conslitutcs an attem])t to solve dillieuliics, both eominunal and 
political, whieh tlie parties eoneerned aiiprchend in the smooth working of the 
lederal scheme as emhodied in the Government of India Ai’t.” 

The Mysore llcfmins Committee eoiidudcd diseussion of its draft report, 
which carried the authority of a substantial majority. 
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Thc Committee appointed by the r)oml)ay Government to cjiqniro into the 
workiii}^" of the Criminal 'J'ribes Aet recommended relaxation with re^^ard to 
restrictions imi)oscd on criminal tribes, 

The U, r. Congress Coiiiual at Lucknow, ado]i(ed a resolution to the cflect 
that ollice-bearcra of (.bn^ress bodies Bhonl<l not particij)ato in dcmonstrati(niR 
against the declared i>olicy of the Congress. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of I'andit Jawharlal Nehru. 

8th. The Excise CV)mmissioner of the 1'ravancorc Slate observed in the Slate 
ITl>pcr House, that the Travancore (lovcrnmenl’s ]H)licy was to achieve com]delc 
prohibition through a well-regulated temperance campaign. 

Tlie Arya Satyagralia in Hyderabad was discontinued. Mr. M. S. Aney, 
M. L. A. (Centr.al), iji a ITess interview, .slal('d. “1 must ex))ress my admiration 
for the sjjirit of conciliation sliown by tin' Government of His Ex.alled Highness 
the Nizam, ]iarticularJy hir Ak))jir Hydari, in meeting the religions demands of 
the Arya Samajists jind Jlindns.”—An ollicial commnnicjue from Hyd('ral)ad 
contained a (larification of certain points i»i tlie oflicial communique of .Inly 17, 
l!)d!) in wliicli the (iovcrriinenl’s attitude regarding the religions liberties in the 
slate was set out as well as of the points raised })y tlie Government Gazettee 
Extraordinary on .Inly It), ItKlD, announcing the rdorins. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Gliovvdhnry, Secretary, Hengal rro\inci.al (Congress (hmimittee, 
sent a letter to Jh'. Ttajendra iTasad, in reply to iiKpiiries made liy tlu' (Congress 
ITesidont aliout a meeting of Executive of tlie^Hengal Congress on .Inly, 9, ^^llen a 
protest against certain decisions of the All-India (Vaigress Committee was rei onbal. 
Mr. Cliowdhury said : “The meeting; was held under of the I'lesident of the 
D. P. C. C, and as such the (iiu'slion of discipline does not .arise, beiavuse tlu' 
1>. P. C. C. executive or the P. P. C. ('. oruani/.ation as a whole is responsilde 
and should be responsive to the oidius of the ]>resident of the P>. j‘. C. C. 

During Sj. Subhas Chandra Pose’s st.ay at Cuttack, wIkmi he presidi'd at the 
All-Grissa Youths’ conference, some ('ongress loadias, lollowers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, including Mr. Hare Krishna Mahatab, member of the Working Commitue 
and Mr. Piswanath Das, J'remier of Giissa met Sj. Pose ami had long discus¬ 
sions on the formation of the I'orward Ploc. 'Ihe leaders ai>])ealed to Sj. Pose 
to give It]) the nttitmh' he had taken ipi in “rebelling against tlie Congress” as 
such a course would introduce disruptive forces in the Congress. 

9tli. The liana of Dbami a]q»ointed a eommittcc to hold an imiuiry into the 
tiring at Halog on duly lb and the events which led up to it. 

The AVorkiiig Committee of the Congress wbicdi began its session at Wardha, 
passed a resolution directing the Naeiiur ITovim ial Congress Committee and the 
Congress Legislative Party to expel from membeishiii Mr. A. N. Udhoji, a 
member of the City Assembly. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in bis ])residential address at the Pcngal National Chamber 
of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed certain (incstions relating to the piublem 
of industrialization of Pcngal. 

The Government of Peng.al, in reviewing the reports on the working of the 
municipalities in the proyince in 1937-38, made a rcierenco to lack of funds and 
in several cases party faction liamjicreil the niimici])al administration. 

The Government of India announced the constiintion of a Kaiid-Stowing 
Board for ensuring safety in coal mines. 

10th. The All-India Congress AVorking Committee at AVardha eonsidered com¬ 
plaints received by the Congress President questioning the validity of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, wlicn tlie old Executive kiomrnittee was 
dissolved and a new one was elected in its ]»)acc.—No decision was taken on the 
subject.—The Committee i)assed a resolution on the Ceylon Government’s jiolicy 
with regard to the employment of Indian labour. 

Sardar V.allabhbhai Patel, chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee issued a notice which was served on eleven members of the C. J', 
Congress Assembly Party, ‘'to appe.ar before the Working Committee at Wardha, 
tomorrow morning at 9 a. m. with all the evidence that j'on may have to 
substantiate the charges that yon h.avc preferred or, in ease of failure to jirovo 
those charges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to why 
disciplinary action should not be taken against you for having attributed such 
grave charges against your colleague.” (Hon. Mr. Pdisra). 

The annual report on the administration of the Factories Act in Bengal for 1938, 
stated that the number of factories on the register at the close of the year was 1,735! 
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The AHxiim Fiimncc IVill, vrhu h wan imitMil iiy Ihc l/vi»!ali'C A(ii«cml)ly in 

Anri! WHH pasrtoa by the V\^]<vs House 5vnhniit diviHioii. ... 

^The lyoie'iio ('oiuiuitltS! (Ml All<Katinii o( I-Apeiises apfioiiitnl in l.»h, r<v-om- 
iTieiul(Hl ibat liuhu would pay about IIs. losH U'i her contribiilion to tho 

Leai^ue ol NaliouM. 

nth. d’ho All-India ('on;o‘eHs i'oinmitlei" dis'liialilied Sj, Suldias ('fiandra fh).se 
{roin Viesideutship ot tlu' lieierid l’roMn<‘i;il ('ofun-ss Coiiiniitlee iiiul debarred 
him from im'mbeihhip of any eh-'-lise <'on^^roMn (for tliree years from 
Au'/uh\, Ihld.—'I’luH aiMiou wa^ lak**u owiiij: to iiis “LTa\(! iiidis iiiiine” in 
oreaui/iu^ a day of ]>rolesl, on July b, ai^-’iin^l two n'Koliitions passed by the 
All-Iiidia (\)iiji:iess (\mniiitf(‘(’ at ils inceline in llonibay in .June. —'J’he W’orkin^^ 
tVinnni'tee also look note of Die ai't of indi-^ciplme of oilier (’o/iLO'e^^s members 
wild I'articipaled in the dmiionstrations biii ndrained from lakin^^ any action 
aj^ainst them, as in tlie opinion of the Woikim; (’ommittee they acted under 
the insj>iralion of Sj. Jlo.se. J*ro\in<‘iai (*<)n:'re-).s (knuinittc^es were, iiowevcr, 
instructed tliat they were at liberty to take a'-tion ae;uikst these members 
uid(!ss they c.xpressed reuret ~ 'I'ln' deci.sion of tlie W'orkiim (omimittee was 
loceived unfavourably by Ke\('ral prominent. incndK'r.s of the ileneal Provineial 
(’ons;ress (\)miiiitt.ee. Sj. Sarat (Uiandia Po^e, ii-ader of the Pen;4al (’on^rcss 
J’arliamenlary Party, in an interview said, “I conjrratulatc the 'Working; 
('ommiltec on their political wisdom.’’ Mr. Xansher Ali, a former Penjral- 
JMinister, in an interview said, ‘ Inspite all that has ha]>pened, I’>encal could 
iK'ver coneeiNe that the Poiiuress llmh (Command would ;;o to the extent of 
takiipi; discijiliiiary action aeainst Mr. Sulilias Pli.andra Pose, the late President 
of the Indian National (’oml-jc^s. It may he doubted tliat li this aftiou on the 
part of the (.'oneress aiithoriiies is con.sislent with their claim of non-violence. 
lliidoiihU'dly it smacks ol intolerance.” 

All (’oieere.^s members of tlie (d’litial la'eislalivo Assemlily were asked to 
stay away from the next si'ssiou of the As'^emlily. as a protest against the 
despatch of troops aiu'oad and the proloiieaiion of the ‘'life" ol the Assemlily by 


a year. 

Dr. Pahmdra Prasad, Comrross President, sent a teh'eram to (he Penpal 
Doiieress (’ommittee direclin}: tliat tlu' l‘oniiu-ia! Idectivin 'rribunal should cease 
Innctioniiiii,, iiemliim the disposal ol the complaint imule aeainst the election of a 
new exeentise council of the P. P. (b (.b 

As a result of the tir>t stave ol the inquiry into tlie allocations made by certain 
mcmlte^'s of the Cb P. (.’onen'ss 1.0”i^lali^e Party a.cainst .Mr. 1). lb Mishra, 
Ministc .', Mr. Plnilabhai Desai was retpiested to eondiict a fiirllier infpiiry into 
the subject at Na;:piir. 

'i'Jie Poneal (Government’s decision to iTcnlate jute a(‘roa,L;e was conveyed in a 
cominuiii(iuc. It was stated that the (!o\ernmcnt Avould i»e jj^uided in the restric¬ 
tion of jute acrcacc by stocks at the end of the soa.son and by a forecast of tlio 
demand. 


12th. Sj. Siibhas Chandra Pose, in a statement on tlie disciplinary action taken 
auaiiist liim by tlie Congress M’orkin;; Commiltee, said,’’ “I welcome the decision 
of the Workini; (.’ommittee viiiually expelling me from tlie C'on;^ress for three 
years. Tliis decision is the logical conscMpicnce of (lie process of “Ki^rlit consolida¬ 
tion” which has been t;oini;‘ on tor Uie last few years and which has been 
accentuated by the aeceiitaiice of Ministerial oliiec in the nrovinecs.” 

Mahatma (landhi, in an article in the Honjan, dcehirea, ‘*1 am not all-powerful 
W'itli the Ministers or with the Working Committee.” 

d'he movement ainoii.e; those (.lonuressmen wlio lielicvcd in IMahatma Gandhi’s 
creed and leadership to form a compact Idoc took sliapc in the United I’rovinccs. 
A provincial committee wa.s formed to frame rul(‘s and evohe a plan of work. 
The (kmirnittee eonsisied of Aeliarya Kiipalini, Mr. Mohaiilal Saxena, Mr. S. K. 
D. Paliwal and 1 others. 

The first session of tlie Workine; Committee of (he All-Tndia Forward Bloc 

l)e[;an at the Calcutta residence of Sj Suhlias Cliaiidra r>ose, wlio lucsidcd. 

Mahatma (Jamlhi wrote in tlie flarijun, ‘‘From all accounts I have received it 
seems that Bombay siirpas.sed itself on the 1st. of Aujj;iist, tJlic day of the 
inauguration of iirohibition.’’ 

The Congress Working Committee congratulated the Madras Government on 
the determination with which they passed the necessary legislation removing 
local obstacles in the way of iJarijans entering Uiiidu temples for worship. The 
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Oomniil,(.<v also ('r)ni;ni<iil;it(*(l the Honi/jny (iovcrnmnit on the happy iiian/^iiration 
of I’roliihilioii in BomlKiy. 'Die ('ommiUca iJiaiiked the Iiiin^^or-Hirikin^- prisoiiorH 
ill J)!im Dual and Aliporo for Kiispciidiiii; tlioir slrikn f()r two months and urged 
on the JH'iigal (Jovi'ininent for tlieir early and iineonditional release. 

13th. Opposing \jews continued to be expressed liy jiolitieat leaders and ncwspa])ers 
in India on the CVamress Working (■omniittee’s disciplinary action against Sj 
Subhas (’liandra Ikise.- Mr. M. N. Itoy, in a statement at J)clira J>iin, said, that 
the resolution was unwise and liound to create didicnlties. IJe held that a 
warning would have snOiecd. —I >r. Satyapal of Jjahore declared that the decision 
was “a challenge to the iwogressive elements in the Oongress.’’—Mr. .lai l*rakash 
Narain, in the course of ;i speecli at Onttack, said, “It is a very sliocking and too 
drastic a decision. It, wouhl Inilher widen insteail of narrowing the gnlf in 
tlie Congress organization, although unity is the supreme need at the ])resent 
juncture,’' 

The ^Vorking Cominiltee of the AlI-1 ndia I'orward I’doe, in (kilcntta, discussed 
the resolution ot the Oonen'ss Working Ctimmittee on disciplinary action. 
Jleiiresentatives ol the Left Consolidation Ctommittee were inviU'il to jiarticipate in 
the discussions. 

IMr, Hem Chandra Larna, lTesi<lent of the Assam Congri'ss Committee, 
eonfradictinu a jiress messace reii.arding thi' enlargement of the Assam Cabinet, 
said that the Provincial Congress CVunmittee never made any reiincst to the 
Congress Woiking (\)ininitl.ee for ])ermission to enlarge the Cabinet. 

The r(‘<olntion ado])t(‘d by tlu' (Angiess Working Committee at. Wardlio on the 
huiiLier-stnke by the i>olilical piisonersin Lengal jails, was ciiticized at a meeting 
in Calcutta. Sj. Suhhas Chamlra Hose |>n'si(ied. 

IMr. C N. Mathuranga, Mndaliar m. i^. a. ( (^Mitral ), pn’siding ovi'r tlu; tenth 
Coimbatore iMstiict. P(tliti<Ml (tontenaice at Hhabani ( Madi’as ), deprecated the 
idea of forming separate jiarties or groups, inside the (kmgress, which, he said, 
would weaken the organization. 

14tli. The All-Orissa A'onth (kmfen'nce, under the ]>residen('y of Mr. ,lai I'rakash 
Narain at Outta('k, passed a n'solntion expn'ssing grave concern ovei' the dis¬ 
ciplinary action taken by the Congress Working Committee against Sj. Snbhas 
Chandra Hose. 

Dr. H. M. Lohia, a member of the vMI-Tndia Congress Coni nut tee, who was 
charged with sedition in connexion with a speech on 'Mndia and the coming 
War" di'livered by him in Lnglish, in Cahuitta, on April was acipiitted by 
Mr. U. (bipta, CdiieL i‘residency Magistrate. 

In juirRiianec of the resolution of the Congress "Working Committee, Mr. 
Hhiilabhai Desai, Leader of the Cougri'ss Tarty in the Ccnt.ral Assembly, sent 
telegraiiliic. instructions from Nagpur to Mr. Asaf Ali, one of the tSec.retaVies of 
the jiarty, asking the latter to issue a circular requesting the Congress members 
of the Assemlily not to proceed to iSimla in connexion with any legislative work, 
and to request all members serving on any committee or select committee to 
withdraw. This was done on the next day. 

The AVorking Committee of the Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, passed resolution 
concerning the release of the political prisoners, the establishment of a volunteer 
organisation and boycott of foreign cloth. 'Jhe resolution on political ])risoners 
iirgeil on the all-India Congress Kxecutive to “create a country-wide constitution¬ 
al crisis” if all the Hcngal ]uiBoners wore not released within two months. 

15th. The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Hloe at their meeting 
in Calcutta, ])assed a resolutiou charaiU.criziiig the Congress (lisciidinary action 
against Hj. tSnbhas Chandra Hose as “unjust, uncalled lor, vindictive and mons¬ 
trous.” dhc meeting after expressing lull eonlideiicc in 8j. Hose, came to the 
conclusion that, action had been taken “not merely for the consolidation of the 
flight and suppression of the Left, but apjiears at the same time as jiart of a 
l)lan for arriving at some sort of eompromiBc over the Federal scheme through 
negotiations with British Imiierialism.” 

Following the decision of the Congress Tarty to abstain from attending the 
Simla session of the Central Assembly, some memberB of the Congress Nationa¬ 
list IVty, if not the party as a whole, intended to stay away from the Assembly. 

The Defence Department of the (lovcrnmont of India had under consideration 
the establishmciit of an Auxiliary Air Fon^e on a basis similar to that on 
which volunteer Reserve Squadrons were being formed in Ceylon, Singapore 
Hongkong and elsewhere. ’ 
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The Hori’ble Dr. K. N. Katju, Excise Minister, explained the Prohibition 
policy of the United Provinces Government in an address to the Pro^^ressivc Club. 

16th. Sir .To^endra Singh, a former Punjab Minister and a member of the Army 
Indianization Committee, giving his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poona, 
Bangalore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that “there are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but are awaiting financial adjustments.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting in 
Calcutta, passed a resolution condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s “new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States’ subjects. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was characterized as a new form of moderatism. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code was discussed. 

In the C. P. and Berar Assembly, two important legislative measures, the 
Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidya Mandir 
Bill were referred to Select Committees. 

17th. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, Congress President, declared null and void the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 26, for 
the purpose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Congress President also held the proceedings of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the appointment by that body 
of the Ele<3ion Tribunal as null and void. The reason for invalidating the 
B. P. C. C. meeting of July 26 was given as “want of sufficieiit and proper 
notice under the rules.” 

A meeting of Hindus held in Calcutta, to observe the “Anti Award Day”, 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. Mr. Uirendra Nath 
Datta ])reBidefl. 

An action was taken against the Faquir of Ipi’s headquarter near Kharre, 
about two miles from the Durand line. Due warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Committee in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
u])on its constituent units, as well as the i)eo]de of India to observe a “National 
kStrugglc Week” from August 31, to September 0, 1639. 

18th. The Kashmir Stal^ Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoners and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the l>urganag 
agitation. 

8j. Rubhas Chandra Bose, 8]>caking in Calcutta on the political situation 
said, “If the Left forces within the Congress are consolidatcu, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organization 
at present.” 

19th. Dr. Raiiindra Nath Tagore, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Radan (the House of the 
Nation) in Chitharanjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Hj. Rubhas Chandra Bose, in a statement in which he commented on the 
delusion of the Congress PrcBident, dissolving the new Executive council of 
the B. P. C. C., as well as the Election Tribunal a]>pointed by it, made an 
appeal to Dr. Raiendra Prasad “not to be prejudiced against the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee because of the attitude of the Working Committee 
towards myself” and “to treat the B. P. C. C as he would have treated the Gujrat 
Provincial Congress Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.” 

Bengal Buddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
organized in honour of the Premier of Bengal and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Rj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issued a statement on the controversy with regard to the movement of troops from 
India. He stated inter alia, “In view of the resolution of the Working Committee 
passed on August 11, I think the public are entitled to further light and 
elucidation on the points arising out of the Government communimie and the 
Associated Press message.” (The official communique was releasea from Simla 
on Au^mst 17). 

The Bihar Government decided to accent the recommendation of the Congress 
Party in the IjCgislature regarding the rehanilitation of the co-operative movement 
in the province, and in pursuance of them, decided to advance a loan of Rs. 10 
lakhs to the provincial Co-operative Bank and take all other necessary action 
in this coftRexjpii, Ihcludifig the appointment of a board of experts, 

3 
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20th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru arrived at Dum Diini, on his way to China. 
Pandit Nehru stated that the ohjeet of his visit to China “is not only to convey 
our <;ood will to the Chinese ])eoi)le but also to meet them and develop contact 
with them. My \iNit is of coiir.se personal and noJJ-ollicial, altliou^h I have the 
^ood wishes of the loading" ]>eo[)le here and the leaders of the Coiif^ress.” 

dhe Maliaraslra Piovineial Congress Committee at Poona, passed a resolution 
dcmaiidiji};- an explanation from those Coiij^ressmcn who participated in the 
demonstration ot July 9 against the ministries, before taldn|^ disciplinary 
action against them. The resolution while rci;rettin^ that the Working Committee 
should have been compelled to take disciplinary action against an cx-President 
of the Congress, approved of the action taken against t^ublias Chandra Bose 
and cxjwessed the opinion that such action was necessary in the interests of 
discipline in (he Congress. 

At a meeting of Moslem women in Bombay, an a]ipcal was made to Moslem 
women lo join the League and to advance its programme. The meeting was 
organized by the Pro\iniial Moslem J^eaguc Women’s fSub-committee. Begum 
Ilafizuddin ])resided. 

Mr. S. Salyamurli, in his presideinial address to the Conference of the Hima¬ 
layan States’ J‘copies at kSiinla, advocal.ed the administrative amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a Sub-Eoderation as a first step to their entry 
into the All-India I'ederation. 

■fhe alleged defiance by the (hn Manduli people of the Government ban, 
led (.0 further measures against them by the Sind Go\ornment. It was under¬ 
stood that the Government onlered the confiscation of all the fund under the 
control or Dada Lakhra] and the sei/.ure of tin' piemises in his occupation. 

2l8t. The members of the Stambng Committee of Princes held a meeting at 
tSimla, with Jlis EN<‘ellency the Viceroy in the chair and discussed questions 
relating to tlie Federal sclieme. 'Jhe ])()ints discussed in conference with ollicers 
of the Political Department were:—(1) Treaty Bights, (2j Defence, (3) Internal 
Autonomy. 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Paw 
Jute Futures (dnlinance 1939, fixing the minimum rate for contracts relating to 
raw jute futures at Bs. 30/- per bale. 

22nd. The Government of India issued a communique from Simla: “At the 
request of llis Highness the Chancellor, the Crown Be]>r(‘son(ativo on August 
21 and 22 received the Standing Committee of the Chiamber of Princes who 
laid before him their desire for a further chiritication of certain details of the 

Federal olfer and tor a further liberalization of that oiler in certain resnccts.”. 

“The i)oints of obscurity mentioned by Their Highnesses were eleareu uj) and 
an agreement was reached on certain alterations of details not involving any 
moditication of the substance of the otl'er.” 

Matters of interest to the Moslem community were discussed at a meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League held in Calcutta, Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
11 uq presiding. 

22^1. The Princes had their final talk with Jlis Execllcncy the Viceroy regarding 
the Federal Plan, at Simla. 

Mahatma tlandhi, in a statement to the Press re : Siibhas Balm resolution (>{ 
the AVorking Committee, said, “I owe it to the public to make my position clear. 

I must confess that, the Siihhas Bahn resolution was drafted by me. I can say 
that the members of the ^V’o^king Committee would have shirked the duty o. 
taking mdion if they could have. ’TJicy knew that there would be a storm of 
opposition against theii action. It was easier for them to have a colourless 
resolution than to have one which was no ros|)ector of })crsons. Not to take some 
action would have amounted to abdication of their primary function of 
preserving discipline among Congressmen, 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly resumed the discussion of various amend¬ 
ments to the Tenancy Bill. The definition in regard to “rent” was debated at 
great length on the amendments moved by Bardar N. (i. Vinchoorkar and Mr. 

B. H. Jhabvala, 

The Bombay Congress Executive decided to take disciplinary action against 
eight Congressmeu who participated in the demonstrations against the A. I. C. C, 
decisions. 

24th. The grave turn in international affairs ^vas the subject of an informal con¬ 
sultation among the U. P. Ministers and Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad at 
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Lucknow. Mnulana Azacl sent a telegram to the Congress President at Wardha 
suggesting an emergency meeting of the Working Committee to consider the 
situation. 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radic^al change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revival of gangster outrages and the necessity 
to employ troops. 

About 40 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscussion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of the Princes. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference at Poona, the international situation 
was the main subject of discussion ; the signing of tlie Non-Aggression I’act 
between Germany and Russia and other international developments were consi¬ 
dered by the Conference, 

25tli. The British Community in Calcutta, at a meeting reatllrmcd their loyalty 
to the Emigre in the international crisis. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul 11 uq, Premier of Bengal, made a fervent appeal to the people 
of Bengal to stand by the Emigre in the grave crisis with which it was faced. 

Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan, J’remier of the Punjab, made an imi)ressive reaflirma- 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain in the event of war. 

The Executive (’oiincil of the Bengal Provincial C’oneress Committee adoi>ted 
a resolution dcjdoring the decision of the Congress Working Committee dis- 
(lualifying Bj. Bubhas (hiandra Bose from Ix'ing President of B. P. C. C. and 
from being a meml)er of any elective Congress body for three years, and reallirm- 
ing full confidence of the Bengal Congress in Sj. Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress I'resulent, in a statement from Ranchi, 
referred to Bj Bubhas Ciiandra Bose's statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee regarding the executive of the B. 
P. C, C. as ex parte. Dr. I’rasad contradicted the statement of Bj. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the ludicy rej^arding laliour legislation 
and the protection of the handloom industry were among the subjects 
discussed. 

2Gtli. His Excellency the Viceroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazettee of 
India Extraordinary, iini>OHing drastic restrictions on foreigners in fndia. 

The Parsi Community in CVlcntta celelirated the centenary of the first Fire 
Temnlc established by Mr. Rustomji Cowasjee, a idiilanthroiiist of Calcutta and 
Bomnay. in the evening, the community’s loyalty to the British Crown W'as 
expressed in no uncertain terras, and the proceedings closed with tlie singing of 
the British National Anthem, 

Western India and the Bouthern Punjab were experiencing the greatest famine 
of the century. 

27th. Bevcral Indian rulers, including His Exalted Highness the Nizam, His 
Highness the Maharaja of ’rravancore, His Highness the Nawab of Rampur 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kai)urthala ])la<’cd their services at the 
disposal of the King Emperor in the event of war. d'he offers w’erc made 
through His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a communiiiue 
issued ill Simla, expressed thanks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
Emperor. 

Under the auspices of the Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anti-eommii- 
nal Award conference was held in Calcutta.—A resolution condemning the 
Communal Award as embodied in the Government of India Act, and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it was passed. 

The Council of the Moslem League met in New Delhi. The discussion 
centred round the point, what should be the Moslem attitude in the event of wmr. 
It was resolved, “The Council eonsiders it mematiire at present to determine 
the attitude of Moslems in the event of a world wmr iircaking out. 'i'he Council 
meanwhile directs tlie Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic 
countries and to ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the 
Working Committee of the All-iiidia Moslem League shall have the power to 
decide this issue.” 

The Shias of Imeknow decided to suspend the Taliarra agitation, as a result 
of talks with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Mr, C. Rajagopalachariar, ITimc Minister of Madras, addressing the Bonth Indian 
residents of Poona, declared, ‘The Congress alone has the capacity and 
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Btrength to launch a great vital reform like Harijan temple entry. If the 
Congress did not launch it, no other party can or will.” 

28th. The All-India Moslem League, in New Delhi, passed over a dozen resolutions, 
the most important of which concerned the rrinces’ attitude towards Federation ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in South Africa; and the Communal problem. 

Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary to the Khalsa National 
Party, observed at Lahore, “It is a matter for regret that some communities and 
organizations in India are trying to take advantage of the didiculties of Great 
Britain at this hour. In this matter, I believe the true voice of the Moslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressions of loyalty and 
readiness to place their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
the Rulers of Travancore, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Bhawalpiir, Bitamaii and Lunawada. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Pross, on the international situation, 
commenting on a request made to him to give a lead to the world in the matter 
of ensuring peace, said, “My word can have no elfect.” He further pointed out, 
“I cannot emphasize my belief more forcibly than by saying that 1 personally 
would not purchase my own country’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gained by the sword 
will also be lost by the sword is imperishable.” 

30th. H. E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. calling upon European male 
British subjects between the ages of 10 and oU to register themselves within 14 
days of the issue of the ordinance. 

The autumn session of the Central Assembly opened at Bimla, with Sir 
Abdur Rahim, the I’residcnt, in the chair. 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazettee of India stated that Ordinance No. 
3 was issued providing for the retiuisition of vessels for the service of His 
Majesty. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 
Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in the course of a Press 
statement at Ranchi, referring to the incidents which ocemred at a J’atna 
meeting at which demonstrations were staged against Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, 
said, “i’olitical ideas and conviction can not be maintained by suppressing the 
other side in a democratic organization like the Congress.” 

3lBt. The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. 

Bir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Bimla, observed, “The 
proceedings of the Council of the All-India Moslem l^eague held in i>elhi, 
revealed a very unfortunate state of aflairs.” lie also said that it should be the 
duty of Indians to stand by Britain in the event of any crisis. 

The Madras Corporation by 21 votes to 17. decided not to present an address 

to Bj. vBubhas Chandra Bose. 

U. E. the Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Supply 
Board. 

At Lucknow, an informal conference of Ministers, at which the police authori¬ 
ties were luesent, considered the question arising out of the influeuce of Khaksars. 

’Die Working Committee of the Bihar Congress Comiuitiee took disciplinary 
action against 0 Congressmen, 


SEPTEMBER—1939 

Chief Events : —Britain’s doclaration of war on Germany—The 
Viceroy’s broadcast to the Indian people—Spontaneous offer of men 
and money by the Indian Princes—Lord Zetland’s statement on 
India in the Lords. 

Ist, Pledges of loyalty and offere of Bervh^es to the King in the international 
crisis continued to be reported from various States and cities in India. 

The total number of foreigners registered in India up to August 1931, was 
9, 241; of these Germans numbered 1, 520, Italians 740, Poles 03, Rumanians 
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24, RuBBiaiiB 173, Spanish 184, Hungarians 104, Yugoslavs 34, Bulgarians 2, 
Americans 1, 903, French 084, and Japanese 891. 

The Government of India (Amendment) Bill passed all stages in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords passed the third reading of the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act. 

The Government of India decided to cancel all amateur or experimental 
wireless transmitting sets. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the international situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi left Wardiia for Simla. 

I'he Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council of the 
All-I' Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Delhi giving ])ower to the 
Wor. ng bmraittec to take such action as they thought i)roper in the event of 
war rcaling out, the president be requested to convene a meeting of the 
Work ig Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communique, re: registration of European 
Hubjects. “All Euroi^ean 8u!)jectB to whom the Ordinance is ai)])licable, arc 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with ELiro])ean 
Assoc’iations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Reserve oflicers, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not required 
to register.” 

3rd. Britain and France declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring message to his peo))le, “l>oth at 
home and overseas”, of faith in the cause of Empire and its allies and confidence 
in the final v'ctory of right and freedom over op]>re6Bion. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast sj^eech from Simla, said. “I am 
confident that liulia will make her contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will ]>lay a ]>art worthy of her jdacc among 
the great nations and the historic civilizations of the world.” 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India ]ud)Ushed two proclamations 
by His Excellency the Viceroy declaring ‘‘that a grave emergency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war”, and “that war has broken out 
between Ills Majesty’s Government and Germany.” 

Jh'omiiient leaders and oHicials of Bengal made an appeal to the }>ublie to 
come forward and oiler their services for the protection of Cakiitta in case it 
was ittacked by an enemy from the air. 

A Press Mote from the Bureau of Ihiblic Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy firms, said, “Trading with enemy firms or enemy subjects 
in British India has become an oflencc imnishahle with imiuisonment or fine.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance Mo. 5 providing for speci¬ 
al measures to ensure the public safety and iiUcrcst and the defenee of British 
India and for the trial of certain ollbnces. 

The Dofeiu'C of India Ordinance empowxTcd the Central Government to make 
such rules as anpeared to he necessary or exi>edient for securing tlie defence of 
British India, tne public safety, the maintenance of public order or the ellicicnt 
prosecution of w’ar or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
life of the community. 

Orders were issued by the Government of India, imposing restriction in civil 
aviation in the interests of jiiiblic safety. 

The Enemy Foreigners’ order was juiblished in the Gazette of India.—The 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such jdaces, 
thought fit by the Central Government and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp. 

4th. A special Admiralty order proclaiming mobilization of Royal Naval and 
Royal Marine pensioners, the Royal Elect Reserve and the Royal Naval Reserve 
was posted in Calcutta. 

About 1(X) German nationals were arrested by police in Calcutta. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Chattield Commission, ra])id 
progress was made in bringing the equipment and organization of India’s defen¬ 
ces into line with modern conilitioiis, both internationally and technically. 

A Ministry of Information Comraunuiue announciHl that His Majesty’s 
Government accepted with deep appreciation the offer of the Government of 
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Nepal to send 8000 Nepalese troops for scvice with His Majesty’s forces in 
India, 

In the Central Lc^istativo Assembly at Simla, Sir M. Zafrnlla Khan, the 
leader of the House observed : “We can look forward with confidence to the 
result, of this I am certain that everyone of us here fully realizes the f^ravity 
of the crisis which has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to our Kin^ and country faithfully and with steadfast courat*e and resolution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai arrived in Simla to 
meet His Excellency the Viceroy. 

5th. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief broadcasting from Simla, said, ‘T 
wish to remind yon, that all connected with India’s defence are addressinc^ them¬ 
selves to their utmost in the ])reHent ^rave emergency to meet all the dangers 
whi(‘h India may be faced with, In the performance of this task we shall be 
immensely encouraged by the sip^port, sympathy and understanding of people of 
good-will and intelligence who realise the danger which threaten India iti the 
circumstances of today and have some underslanding of which the defence 
forces must, do to meet them.” 

Mahatma Gamlhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viceroy, said, that 
he told His Excellency that his own symitathics were with Britain and France 
from the purely humanitarian ]>oiut of view. “It almost seems as if Herr Hitler 
knows no God but brute force.” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
object of coercing the Government to meet their demands, hunger-strike w'as 
being increasingly ado])ted i)y certain classes of iwisoners. The communique 
stated, “After mature and careful consideration the Government have ilccidt'd 
to be guided l)y tlie following )>rincii>les in dealing with hunger-strikes and 
they take this o]>poitunity ol making their decision widely known. When 
prisoners are on hunger-strike the Government, will take all possible stejis to 
]>rcscrve their lives, and il necessary will also have recourse to artiticial feeding 
for this ])urpose. Further, if circumstances so rocpiirc they will take all such 
steps as they consider ]n’oi‘cr to prevent ]>uhlication in the I’rcss of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all demonstration or agitation in 
that connexion.” 

Under the aus]>iccB ol the British Indian Association, a largely attended jmhli^’ 
meeting was held in Calcntla to pledge loyalty to the Crown. The meeting was 
representative of all sections of the Indian community and was presided over by 
Trodyot Kumar Tagore. 

The Moslem League Tarty in the Central Assembly slagod a walk-out as a 
protest against what they regarded as the “unaccommodating aiLitude” of the 
Government Bpokesmen. 

eth. The action taken hy the Government ol Bengal to prevent jn’oritecring, H)iecial- 
ly in this matter of sipqtly of foodstnlls, and other necessities of life was warmly 
welcomed hy the pu]>lic,. 

Messages of loyalty and otlers of services in the war to the Crown continued 
to pour in from Trinecs, Indian leaders and various communities in tlic I'ountry. 

Fight Congressmen of Maharastia were warned hy the Provincial President 
for participating in the demonstration against the A. 1 C. decisions. 

7tli, The Government of India in a reassuring statement on man power observed, 
that they were receiving hourly otlers of Hervi(‘os from members of all com muni- 
ties, that schemes for the allocation of national service to memliers of the larger 
communities were under consideration, but that the time for dealing with otlers 
of service already made had not yet come. 

Gifts of over Rs. 13 lakhs were received from the Indian Princes, towards the 
cost of prosecuting the war. 

The Jammu and Kashrnir Constitution Act was promulgated by the order of 
His Highness the Maharaja at Srinagar.—'Jhc Act consisted of six parts and 78 
sections.—-Subject to His Highness’ inherent legislative, executive and judicial 
powers in relation to the State Government, a Council of Ministers, consisling 
of a Prime Minister and such other Ministers as His Highness might appoint, 
was invested with powers of sii|)enniending, directing and controlling of civil ad¬ 
ministration of State. Provision was made for the apf)ointment of an Advocate- 
General.—The Legislature of the State was to consist of His Highness and the 
Praja Sabha» The Sabha comprising of 75 members. 
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Bir Wazir Hassan, a former Chief Jii(l{z:e of the Oiidh Chief Court in a Btatc- 
ment from Lucknow, declared, “The Indian Natioiial Conj^rcss can have no 
intention of strikiii^ a bar^min with Eiudand at this critical juncture. Our claim 
for freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old claim. It is our birth- 
rii!:ht.” 

Mr. H. S. Siihrawardy, Minister for Commerce, Labour and Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion, Oovernment of Rental, met at a conference at the Rental 
jSeerctariat, representatives of the various chambers of commerce, 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to stop profiteering and what 
princii)lc8 should be followed and what steps should be taken in rc^ulatinj^ 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding:; could bo prevented. 

8lh. In the Central Assembly, the (lovcrnmerit .accepted an amendment for refer¬ 
ence of (lie Hefence of India Ihll to a Select (Committee. 

A (lazette of India Extra-oidinary notified the ^rant of power to jwovincial 
GoverninentB including Chief Commissioners to control jiriccs of articles, 
subjec.t to certain conditions. Rower should only be exercised in res- 
])ect of necessaries, such as medical sui)i>lies, foodstutfs, salt, kerosene oil and 
the c.heai>cr (pialities of cotton cloth. 

Jhindit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Rani;oon, said, ‘AVc have re¬ 
peatedly stated that wc are nut out. to hai^ain. ^Ve do not apiu'oach the problem 
with a view to taking adxanta^re ol Riilain’s diflicnlties.” 

A statement sieni'd hy Ur, Rahindra Naih d'airore, Sir R. C. Roy. Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherjee and several other Hindu leadiii's of Rental was issued 
ill Calcutta calling; uiioii India to stand hy Riitain and “resist the disastrous 
policy of domination hy force. No Indian would desire that Eiij;land should 
lose the hatth; tor Ireedum she is liiihtiiii:; to-day.” 

M. Radorewski, the celebrated Rolish ]>ianist and former jiulitician, aiipcaled 
to J\Iahatma (hunllii, in a cable from I\Ior^es (Switzerland) to use his infiuciice 
with the jicoiilc of India to ;iain for Roland India’s sympathy and friendsbin. 

Swami Ahlicdananda, founder and president of the Rtim Ivrishna Vedanta 
Society, and the only living direct disciple of Sri Ram Krishna Raramhansa, 
died 111 Calcutta. 

His llii^hiiess the Nawab of Rliopal issued an ap]ieal to Moslems in India to 
sink their ditlercnccs and help Rriiain ‘in the vimlication of those p^reat and 
noble iirincijies of liberty, fair jday and justice for winch Islam stands.” 

9th, More mossapms of lovalty from the Rrinces of India were received hy Ilis 
Excel!* ncy the Viceroy Ininpinp the total to s3. To all Ilis Excellency replied 
with warm tlianks on behalf of the Kinp Emperor. 

Raiidit .lawhaiial Nehru, on his return llipht from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Referring to the War, Randit Nt.'bru said he thoupht he could not add anything 
to what he had already stated to an inter\ lower at Ranpoon. “You will 
appreciate”, he continued, “that it is not proper for me, or for any one else, 
10 po about pivinp his }>rivate advice on a matter of such prave import. 9'hero 
should be unity of thoupht, followed by unity of action. In order to have 
unity of action, there must be a certain unity of tlionpht and full consultation 

and co-operation. At this stape it is ripht and }u-o))er that nationalist India 

should speak with one voice and act in a united way.” 

'I'hc Oonpn'ss Workinp Committee held a six-hour mcetinp at Wardlia. 
Mahatma (Jandhi was ]>rcscnt thronphout the sittinp.—Sj. Snhlias Chandra Rose, 
Mr. M. Alley, Achaiyya Narendra l>ev and Mr. .Tai Riakash Narain were 
also present hy invitation.--At the conclusion of the moelinp it was announced 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. .Vney pave the committee an account of the 

recent interviews they had with the Viceroy at t^imhi and a pcneral disciis- 

sion took place later. 

Mahatma Gaiidlii w'rote in the Harijaii, under the caption, “That nnbccominp 
demonstration” (at Ratna) : “]\lr. Subhas Chandra Rose has a perfect ripht to 
apitate apainst the action of the Workinp Committee and canvas public o])inion 
apainst it. The hostile demonstration of an iinsoemly nature, which brought no 
credit to the Con press, showed an unworthy intolerance”. 

To put a stop to profiteering, various provincial authorities were taking steps 
to check abnormal increases in the prices of commodities, 
loth. The Congress Working Oomraittco adjourned without reaching at any 
conclusion on the question of the Congress attitude to war. 
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A of the Working: Committee of the National Liberal Federation of 

India wjir held in Rombay.—tSir Chimanlal Sctalvad presided. It was resolved 
inter aha, “Tlie Working Committee api>eals to other political parties to take 
a broad vicnv of the situation so that the country is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the ])resent crisis which is definitely to range itself on the side of 
Britain.” 

Mr. K. M. Miinshi, Home IMinistcr, Bombay, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Giijrati kSaliitya Bamsad in Bombay, made a reference to the 
war in Jhirope. He said that it had been brought about by Hitler’s racial 
arrogance, and that it was a war of ruthless destruction carried on against 
civilized nations. 

A sum of Rs. ].()."),(XU in Indian Currency, alleged to be the Nazi Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, was found by the special Branch of the C. I. J). 
during the course of a searcdi in Bombay. 

11th. His ExTcllcncy the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, said, “I am confident that liowcver dillicult may be 
the days that he ahead of us, India will S])cak and a^t as one, and tliat her 
contribution will be worthy of her ancient name.” ’The most impressive t^art of 
the proceedings was the reading by I lie Viceroy of a gracious message to India 
from the King Enijieror. ‘T am confident”, His Majesty said, ""that in tiie 
struggle in which 1 and my ])coidc have now entered we can (rount on sympathy 
and siipiiort from every (piarter of the Indian continent in face of the common 
danger.” His E.Kcellency also announced that prcjiarations in connection with 
the introduction of Federation would remain in suspense during tho pendency 
of the war. 

The Congress Working Commit!ec met again at Wardha, without coming to 
any decision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

His Highness tlie INlabaraja B(‘india of Gwalior, made a stirring appeal to all 
his subjects to stand united, firm and bold and to give unstinted Bup[)ort to the 
Britisii Government in a righteous cause. 

The Government of Bengal, slated an olfieial eommunique, decided to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal ilems of foodstidls, medicines, medical 
supplies, sail, kerosene oil and cheaper varieties of cloth. 

IJy a Gazette Extraordinary the J’unjab Government gave powers to nil Ihqmty 
Coiiimissioners in their lespoi-live districts to control i)rices of foodstutfh, 
medical supidies, ^heaiicr qualities of cotton cloth etc. 

12th. The Council of State at Simla, unanimously i)a8se(l a motion cxjnvsHing 
^‘profound admiration of I’claiid’s heroic struggle against wanton aggression 
and complete coniideiicc that the undaunted spirit of their poo[)lc and the 
uiillincliing determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 
Sir Jagadish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking s])coch on India's 
duly in the war. 

In the II. ]’. Legislative Council, a concession which the Ministry had agreed 
to make outside the terms of the compromise embodied in the rc|)ort of the 
Select Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introduced when the Council resumed 
discussion of tliat Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha—on tho war issue tho 
draft rcBoluiion before the (^.ommittcc would appear to follow the line of thought 
revealed in Mahatma Gandhi’s statement at Simla. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a speech at a meeting in 
Amritsar, declared, “I agree with those who say that India should not interest 
herself in Imperialist wars. But to-day you have to fight not for the sake 
of England but in defence of your own hearths and homes, in defence of justice 
and right, and stand in line with the Moslem countries of the world.” 

13th. The Maharaja of Morvi offenxl to contribute Rs. 5 lakhs towards the expenses 
of the war. The ofler was gratefully accepted by the Crown Representative. 

’J'he Congress Working Committee at Wardha, passed a resolution setting 
aside the co-optation of twenty-hvc members to the Delhi Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

14th. In the Central Assembly, the results of the Select Committee’s seven hours’ 
work on the Defence of India Bill were discussed : Sir Zafrullah Khan, Leader 
of the House, moved consideration of the Bill, which he claimed had been 
materially improved in the Committee stage. 
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Under the joint fliiRpices of the An^Io-Indian Civil Liberties Assoeiation and 
the An^lO'Indian Kate-paycra Assoeiation in Calc.iitta, a meeting was held in 
Caleutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
authorities in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 

The Congress Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring its decision on the Congress attitude towards the War, so as to allow 
time for further elucidation of the issues at stake, d'hc Committee in its 
statement, supported I’oland in its fight against aggression and maintained 
that it had no quarrel with (Jermauy or (Tcrman people, but with aggression. 
'I'hc Committee wanted from Rritain a clarification of her objective in the 
war, and invited the British (Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
it intended to apjjly the nrijnuplc of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a de(!isi()n could Jiot no long delayed. 

15th. The (Government warned the landlords of New Delhi against increases in 
house rent : the property owners havi/)g attempted to increase rents by as much 
as lOU p. c. in exj)Cctation of the heavy demands on accommodation. 

On the Tndo-Afghan frontier, a conspiracy believed to have been inspired by 
foreign inlluences and designed to create serious diversions on the frontier, 
simnltaneously with tiie ont-bn'ak of wav in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed tliat a group of malcontents formed a .lirgah Init were repulsed when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

Tlie Barsi (Gommunily of Karachi met under the (diairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and ])assed a resolution phalging their lovidty to His Majesty’s 
Covcriiracnt and i>hicing their restmrecs at ( k)\ ernment’s (lisjK)sal. 

Kith. Mahatma (Gandhi, in an article in tlie Jlar^ian, declared, ‘T have come to 
the conclusion that llerr Hiller is resj)onsil)le for the Wav.” 

Mahatma Candlii issued a statement from Wardha : ‘'The Working Committee’s 
statement on the woild crisis took four days before it received tinal shape. 
Every mcmlier expressiH his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
conimitloc’s iiuitalion, prepared by Bandit .lawharlal Nehru. 1 was sorry to find 
my.si'lf alone in seeking that whatever support was to he given to the British 
should he givim uneoiidiiionally. 'Ihis could ho done on a purely mm-violcnt 
basis. All that is rcnjuired is a menial revolution on the jiart of British 
statesmen. The (Vin^ress supp*)rt will mean the greatest moral asset in favour 
of England ami trance. For Congiess has no soldiers to oiler. The Congress 
fights not with violence but with non-Molence.” 

In tlie D. B. Lf'gisiative Coiin<*il, an important loL’ishitive measure, namely, 
the Bower Alc(>hol Bill, was introduced, <<msidere<l and pa.ssed. 1'ho House 
also concluded disctissioti on the tlunl reading of the U. W Tenancy Bill. 

17th. His Jlighnoss the Nawab of Bliopal addressing a gathering of Stale ollicials, 
jagirdars and ])r()minent non-ollicials at Bliopal, made an ai>}>eal for unity among 
Moslems and the need for supporting Britain ‘at this time of a common danger.” 

Sir. S. Ivadhakrishmin in a statement to the Ihess on the (kingress Working 
Committee’s resolution on war, said, “The slalemeiit retlccls the hopes and 
fears of the Indian Beoplc.’’ 

The \Vorking Committee of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment which was iiasscd into law. 

18th. The Working Committee of the .Vll-India Moslem League com’ltided its session 
at New Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly with the 
international sitiiatioii and Federation. The portion of the resolution dealing 
with the international situation, said, “If full effective and honourable co¬ 
operation of the Moslems is desired by the lUitish (Tovernmeiit in the grave 
crisis which is facing the world to day and if it is desired In bring it to a 
Biiccessful termination, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction among 
the Moslems and take into conlitlencc the Moslem League which is the only 
organization that can sitcak on hchiilf of ]\Ioslcm India.” 

The Government of Central Brovinecs and Bcrar reviewing the annual 
administration reports of the Municipal Committees for the year ending March 
1939 referred to the “lamentable lack of civil reponsibilities” on the part of the 
Committees. 

The Council of State discussed the Ghatficld Report on defence. On Dr. 
Kunzru’e ftdjoununciit motion on the Report, Mr. 0. M. G. Ogilvie claimed that 
4 
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no major deoision afTootin^; India ever had ho favourable a reception by all clafiscs 
of the people as His Majesty’s Govern men t’s a(*.cei)tanec of the Chatfield Report 
on the techni(*al and linaiicial ju-oblems of moderniziiiji^ India’s defence organiza¬ 
tion. 

Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad arrived in Lucknow for the Shia-Sunni conference. 
The Maiilana asserted lhat the VVardhu statement on war was the Itest in the 
circumstaiK OS and that there could be no middle way between co-oi)eration and 
non-co-oj)cration. 

19th. The Government of India issued an order n/ider flic Defence of India Rules 
restrainijig male Eiirojiean Hritish subjecis, including members of the Auxiliary 
Eorce, India, betAvecn the ages of IG atnl bd from leaving (he country except with 
the permission of the olliccr commanditig the district or fnde])cndent Jirigadc 
area. 

Ml. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier of Pihar, while inaugurating the scheme of 
comjnilsory education of the Mnzairarj>ur Municii)ality stressed the need of 
primary eJiication. 

In the Gentral Legislative Assembly, the Congress Nationalist I’arty’s attempts 
to eflect amendmenl. to the Detence ol India Pill failtsd. 

[^ir Ramaswanii Miidaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a Pill in the Central 
Assembly to provide for the registration ami more cileetive protection of trade 
marks. 

Pandit .lawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, explained the War- 
dha statement on war. He detailed at Icncth the various items in the Congress 
resolution on bVar and the (events which had (‘lianeiHl the outlook of the 
Congress. (V-uning to the Wardha statement itself, Pandit Nehni emi)hasi/.ed that 
lliey were to act, in a responsible manner so as not, to alienate the progressive 
lorces of the world and also to reeognize the new status that India had acrpiired 
in tile ('yes of the world. He (;\plaiiie(l that, the Wardha statement did not 
give a final decision which would depend upon what rcsixaise England made in 
this respect. 

Mr. Asat Ali, M. i- A., (Ci'.ntral) in a jiress inti'rview at New Delhi said, “The 
Moslem Tjeague Working (.tominitte('’s slatenient, on the iiilern.'itional situation is 
lioiind to disapiHjint all thinking Moslems in India. 'Die Avorld (-risis demanded 
a better gras]) of fundamentals, wide vision and statesmanship of a high order.” 

20th. In the Central Assembly, the third reading of the DHeiu'c of India Pill was 
passed.—The Congress Nationalist Party madt; a demand for the riglit of appeal 
against all senlem’cs passed by S])ccial d’ribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the 
fact that the Government had in the tr^eh'cl. Committee accepted tlic prineii)le 
of the right of api*eal against sentences ot doatli and transportation. 

The (Vnincil of State disenssed tw’o non-otlicial resolutions one of wliich, 
relating to the manutaeturc of loeomoti\es in India, w'as adoi>ted in an amend- 
cil form, while tlic other, in rocard to the demand for the Iiidianization of the 
Indian Medical Service, ivas rejected by G votes to li'J. 

A Press eommiiniquc from Simla pointed Out that the exact application of 
Grdianccll of lAV.l, wdiieh ])reseribcd the registration of European British 
Bulijects as deiined therein, was not entirely clear to certain sections of the 
])iiblie ; domicile whether in India or elsewhere was not conclusive in determining 
wdiethcr a ])erson was liable to registration. 

2l8t. The Government of India ])laecd at the disposal of the industrial branch of 
the Co-operative Department, Jhmjab, a sum of Ps. 23,UUU to be sixait in five 
years for the imiu’ovement of cottage industries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nchrii, in the course of an article in the Nafinnal Herald, 
Lm'know, appealed to Pritain to take advantage of tlio oiiportunity afforded by 
the crisis and rid herself of her imperialist tradition. 

The II. P. Government issued a JTcss Note contradicting suggestions in certain 
quarters that the Government launched a campaign to crush the Khaksar 
movement. 

22nd. A meeting of the Anglo-Indian Community was held in Calcutta, under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro[)can Association: a resolution 
was passed unanimously allirming the loyalty of Anglo-Indians to Hie Majesty 
the King Emperor, the British Empire and India, and their readiness to answer 
the call to service whenever it should come. 

In the Council of Htate, official Bills, iiasscd by the Assembly, were passed 
without amendment. Three of these were amending Bills to the Indian Carriage 
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bv Air Act, Indian Rubber Control Act, Indian Railways Act. JTic fourth was 
the Rill to amend certain amendments and to re|>eal certain other enactments. 

I’andit Jawharlal Ncimi, inatiKuraiin^^ the Lucknow Students ( onference, 
reprimanded Btudents for ])ractiHin(^ the unreality of shotiljn^^ H/opf/s. i nndU 
Nclirii observed that those who were thinkiri^^ in terms of the horward 
were in his opinion doint^ (Us-servicc to the country. 


23rd. Mahatma (Jandhi wrote in the Ilarijan, that the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur t^atyaLO'alia was a triumph of non-violence. 

Mahatma Canalii in another article in the Flanjav, entitled “JVmjJe Entry” 
dealing: with the alleged perseention of reformers folbivvin^’; the throw in^^ open 
of tcm])IcH in South India, said, “From everywhere evidence conliniies to pour in 
that the Sanatanist opi)OBitio]» is eontined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any metliod however uns( rnpiilous ” 

Sj. Sidihas Cdiandra Rose issiu'd a stalcnient from Romliay, “IMy attention has 
been drawn to the remarks made by I'andit. Jawliarlal Xelirn alioiit tlic Forwaid 
Rloc at a recent meeting at Encknow. I'lion^h the Forward Rloe is a dynamic 
body and has been for^in^- ahead during llie last few^ months, it has unfor¬ 
tunately failed to enlist J’andit Ncdiru’s sympathy. J do not know' what his 
eoncejUion of [rood ami evil is, nor do I know why he has been I'lcascd to call 
the Forward Rloc an evil.” 


'J'lic Jaicknow’ Studenls’ (’onferenco passed a resolution reileratinfr their eoii- 
fidenec in Sj. 8ubhas (’handra Rose and declaiinu that tlie (liscii>bi)ary action 
against Sj. Rose and other J.eflists was a serious blow to the unity of national 
forces. 

^J'hc Secretary of the (\)itgress (Vmimittee in one of the districts of tlie Punjal), 
wrote to IPs Fxcellency the (iovernor announcing tlint. he along with all oiher 
memliers oi the Committee resi[.’ned and tliut the (’ongress (’ommittee eeaH('d 
to exist in tliut distiict. 'I'lio Secietary and the otliei members urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional sujiiiort to Rritain in the War. 


24th. llis Excellency the Viceroy iinited Mahatma Candhi and Mr. .linnah to 
Simla for further discussion of tlie situation. 

A conference was lield at Cuttack, to discuss the j'Togramme of a geological 
survey to be undertakon in Orissa, Mr. Nityanaiida Knnurijro, Minister for 
Kevenue and Devolojmicnt I'lesiding, The lOuiVrence was atlomled l*y Dr. Dunn, 
Superintending (»eolo[:ist, who visited Cuttack for the puriiose and also by 
olliccrs of the llevemie and the Development l)e]>artmcnt. 

\ eonference of Nationalist Muslims held in Lahore, adopted a resolution 
eomlcmning the Muslim League’s attitude towards war. Maulnna K. Haiiif 
Nadvi ])residcd. 


25th. It was oflicially announced from Wardha that the next session of the All- 
Jndia C'Ongress would be held at Ramgarh, Acting on IMahatma Candhi’s 
advice, Dr. Raiendra Prasad and several Congress workers from Rihar, with 
whom he had ncen holding consultations, finally decided the matter. 

The Council of State began general discussion of the Defence of India Rill, 
as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, s]ieaking at a Lucknow function, urged the creation 
of a national militia for the defence of the country. 


2Cth. MahaRna Caudhi readied tr^imla to have a second consultation with Ifis 
Excellency the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 

In the Council of IStatc, the first reading of the Defence of India Rill was 
passed. 

Lord Zetland (Becrelary of State for India) asked by Lord Snell to make a 
Btatcment, voiced in the lloiise of I^^ords the British CJovcrnmcnt’s aj^jireciatioii 
of the support of all classes of pcojilc in India in the struggle against aggression. 
Lord Zetland said that he readily accepted Lord Snell’s invitation in that 
“it provides me* with an op])ortunity for giving expression to the high apjirccia- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of the support which has been accorded to 
them by all classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous 
offers of men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of 

the country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support.I am 

bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, those 
who have been authorized to 8])cak for the Indian National Congress have 
iudicated that they would find it difficult to co-oiHjratc with Great Rritain in 
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the prosecution of the War except upon conditions afTeedinj^ the political 
relations between the two countries. These conditions have so far i)een expressed 
in abstract terms, and, I am t)ot at present prepared to comment upon them. 

27th, ])r. Rajendra TVasad, Congress President, and Pandit .Tawhaiial Nehru, 
Chairman of the War Sub-Commitlee of the Congress, were invited by His 
Excellency the Vicei’oy to meet him on October 3. 

d'he Council of State jmssed the idefence of Imlia Pill. 

At a meeting of Lucknow Moslems, Maidana A bid Wafd presiding, speeches 
were delivered condemning the Khaksar agitation in Lucknow. 

9’he IJ. 1*. (Government, on receiving the reports about the use of violence by 
Khaksar against police constables near (lliazi tbad, instructed the Deputy 
Inspector General of Polii^e to proceed to Gha/iabad to reinforce police arrange¬ 
ments and meet the Khaksar menace effectively by the use of force or otherwise 
as itistrict authorities considered necessary. 

28th. The a])])eal tiled by Sj. Sulihas Chandra Pose against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice P. J. Wadia in the Vithalbhai Patel will dispute, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the Pombay High Court. 

The alisencc of hostile activity in Wa/.irislan indicated that the Faquir of 
T])i wn\s living somewliero in seclusion, having dispensed with all his followers 
excc])t three or four ])ersonal attendants. 

The C-ustoms authorities issued orders regarding the release of German goods 
to importers subject to certain conditions not withstanding that the goods were 
not paid for in i)art or in full i>rior to the de<daration ot war. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah. President of the Moslem 
Ijcaguc, should meet not as politic.ians but as statesmen to discuss the ])roblcni 
of India’s position in the War. 

29th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
.Lord Zetland, the India Secretary, in the House of J^ords said, ‘The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Congress at length and 
with (darity and dignity. Lord Zetlainl has not followed the Working 

Committee’s example in this rcs)>ect. We had tried to consider the problem 
of India in the larger context of war aims and liad requesu'd the Prilish 

(.rovernment to declare clearly what their aims in this war were and, fiirthei. 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it wuis ]K)ssible at tlic present.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the same subject, said ‘T maintain tliat 
the Congress is an all inclusive liody. Without offence to any body it can be 
said of it that it is the one body that has reiirescnted for over half a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India, irrcsiicctivc of class or creed. It has 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Miissalmans or that of the ])COple 
of the States. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to 

the i>cople and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 

independent country is as much assured as that of Great Pritaiu.” 

Uis Excellency the Viceroy ojicued a War Purposes Fund to receive 
the spontaneous and very generous donations for ])urposes connected with the 
war wiiich have been sent to him by all sections of the community ami from 
all parts of India. 

The Pengal Provincial Congress Election Tribunal, apiiointod by the Congress 
Working (Jommittee and consisting: of Mr. Hatisli Cliandra Das Gupta, Pref, 
Khitish Prasad Chattopadhya and J'rof. Priya Jlanjan Ben met in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Prcsiucut of the Moslem League, B])eaking at the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Association of the Osmania Cniversity at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) said : ‘T have always believed in a Hindu Moslem jiact. Put such a 
pact can only be an honourable one and not a pact which will mean destruction 
of one and the survival of the other. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijnn, said, ‘‘Btrange as it may appear 
my syrnpathies are wholly with the uilics. Willy-nilly this war is resolving 
inself into one between such democracy ns the West has evolved and 
totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr Hiller.” 

Mr. N. K. Barker, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, speaking at a 
conference of the Merchants’ Association of Faridpur, made a strong plea for 
united and co-ordinated action on the part of business men. 

The U. P. Government’s efforts to find a solution of the labour dispute 
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in Cawnporc and avert a general strike in the cotton and woollen mills were 
fruitless. 

Mr. S. Satyamiirti, Dqnity TiOadcr of the Congress Party in the Central 

Assemhly, speaking at Madras on “India and the War”, said, “I do hope tJic 

present stalemate will soon he dissolved and the result of talks between our 

leaders and the Viceroy will lead to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to i)lay to the fullest her part in the Wai.” 

“Jiaxininarayan Day” hold \indcr tlie auai)i<'cs of the Nagpur University, was 
celebrated at Jubbul])ore. 'i'hc late IJao liahadur Jb J^axniinarayan liad 

donated Its. IKi.dO.UU.) to the Nag]>ur University for technical and industrial 
develojiment in the province, that sum having increased to Ks. 


OCTOBER—1939 

Chief Events :—Tho Coiigi-css resolution on War—The Viceroy’s 
Htatomont on India’s Political Future—Congross Ministries in the Provinces 
called upon to resign :—Several hlinistrics resigned. 

Ist. The I’uhlic Health Commissioner in his annual report for 111.37, slated lljat 
‘‘Fevers” alone accounted for over 3,(HKi,(Oj deaths or Do j)er cent of the total 
mortality and resjtiratory diseases for h%. 

Mr. R. A. kidwai, the acting Premier of U. P. in a statement oh.served, “It 
appears that, in certain (piarters a suspicion is entertained that tlie (Government 
is determined to crush the Khaksars. Tlierc is no such intention.” 

The Moslems at Snkknr, contrary lo the decisions of the Council of A<-ti()n to 
po8ti)one direct action, launched Satyagraha with a \iew lo securing possession of 
Manzalgah. 

9'hc tipper House in llihar, ins]>ite of the CJovcrnment’s o]>positioii, |>asHed Mr. 
0. Lai’s Hill to anumd the P>akast Land Hostoration Act. d'lic Hill laid down 
tliat there should he a right of appeal to both jiartics from orders jtassed hy the 
collector or a itcrson authorized hy him. 

2nd, Dr. Rajeudra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit J.nwharlal Ndini 
arrived at Delhi for their interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.--Pinal 
talks between Mahatma (randhi and tlie C'ongress leadeis before the Viceroy’s 
interview w'ith Dr. Rajeinlra Prasad and Pandit Nehru, clmirman of the Congress 
ws r suh-commil.tee took iilacc ut New Delhi. 

The (ioveriiment of Honibay issued a Press Note whidi disiiellcd the notion 
that foreign degrees in non-t.eclinical subjects conferred adxantages in the 
matter of (lovernment apjiointmcnts. 

9'he Government of Hihar’s rural development S( heme started with its formal 
ill align rat ion hy the Ministers, ]nirliameiUary secretaries and other j)roniinent 
leaders of Hihar, iii the ditlercut districts. 

A statement from Hombay, issued by Sir Chinianlal Sitalvad, Sir Cow’asji 
.lehnngir, Mr. V. N. Chaiidavarkar (Liberals), Mr. V. D. Savarkar (Hindu Maha- 
sahha), Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. H. 11. Ambedkar, expressed the licwv tliat the 
Congress and the Moslem League do not represent the whole or even tlic hulk of 
India and that any eonstitutional or administrative arrangement arrived at between 
the Govciiinicnt and the Congress and the Moslem League eould not he binding 
on tho Indian people. 

In accordance with the decision of the General Council of the Mazdoor Sahlia 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Cawnporc in symjiathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, about 12,(J()L) workers went on strike. 

8rd. Mr. C. Rajagopalacharinr, Premier of Madras, declared in an interview, 
‘‘Prohibition is based on the firm foundation of popular desire and has a mean¬ 
ing and a future far beyond the boundaries of mere tem])craiice laws.” 

The Government of Bengal, having considered the individual causes of 9 
political prisoners and the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on the 
same, ordered them to be released. 

A Defence Department Press Note announced that vacancies in the Royal Air 
Force Units in India would be filled for the first time by local recruitment. 

Three major points, discussed at the interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Dr. Raiendra Prasad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, were understood 
to have been: (1) BritaiiCs war aims and her peace aims. (II) I’hc extent to 
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which effect may be given as soon as possible to her aims in India. (Ill) Con¬ 
gress cO“Oi>eration in India’s war organisation. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy, continuing his consultations with political leaders, 
had a throe quarter of an hour talk with t^ardar Vallavbhai Patel. 

The TJ. P. Assembly passed the Tenancy Bill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the IJ. P. Council. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Moslem League President, had 
interviewa with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. .liiinah informed that he had 
duly placed the vi('W8 of the various communities before the Viceroy and he 
was (ontident that these would receive careful attention and consideration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation created 
by the communal riot which broke out on the 4th. October. Two hundred 
persons were arrested. 

'Jh>. Ihhar Assembly .adojded a rule empowering the si)eakcr to Hus])end any 
mcmbci actijig in a disorderly manner from attending the sittings of tin 
Assembly for a ]ieriod not exceeding the term of the session in which tins 
pr(a'ogati\T might be asserted. 

6th. Sj. Siiblus Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with ^"is Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi on 0<-tober h). 

A large number of kidnai>plng outrages occurred in the the North-W'esi 
Krontii!!' Proviiue. Eight persons were kidnajiiicd near Manual while travelling 
ill .\ mail lorry. 

7lh. d'lie \Vurking Committee of the (kmgress as.scmbled at Wardha. Tv\o sittings 
were hCd, one in the morn'iig for three hours anti the second in the afternoon 
for b hours. Mahatma (uuidhi xvas jiresent at the second meeting. The 
Committee heard accounts ol the interviews which Mahatma (landhi and 
members of the war sub-committee h.ad with 11, E. the Vicery and also ihndit 
Jawharlal Nt'hrii’s C()nversations with Mr. Jinnah. 

Maliatma (iandhi, in an article in the Hanjun, headed ^‘Tht; unfortunate 
peoi'lc of dravancore”, said, “The IVinces will render Great Bj-ilain a real 
service when they can oiler their services not as so many auUicrats but as true 
representatives of their people.” He continued by saying, ‘dri these tinie.^s 
every one ol the 1‘rinces lias pou'ers of absolute autocrats. Hiller enjoys no 
greater pow'ors. Britain’s )>osition as the self-conslitiited guardian of democracy 
is compromistid so long as it has more than .lOti aiilocrats as her allies. 

dhc Government of Sind in a statement on the Manzalgah Salyagraha at 
Siikkur pointed out that hitherto they refraiiieil from using their lawdiil powers 
to put ail end to violence bnt fniTlier acts of violence on the part of the 
Satyagrahis would be mot with adequate action. 

8th. The fourth annual moctiug of the Indian Seienec News Association took 
pla(!e at the University College of Science, Calcutta. Dr. Satya Charau J.aha 
presided. 

The Council of the iirovincial Moslem League at Lucknow, decided not to 
support the JCliaksar movement.—Mr. Jinnah decided to mediate in the dispute 
with the Government. 

9th. A resolution seeking the All-India Congress Committee’s apjiroval of the 
Working Committee’s statement issued from Wardha on September 14 on the 
war situation and repeating the invitation to the British Government to state 
their war and peace aims, was passed by the Congress Working Committee ai 
Wardha The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committee, 
which also met at Wardha. 

The second week of His Exccllcney the Viceroy’s talks with Indian leaders 
since his return to New Delhi from Simla began by granting interviews to 
Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan, President of the United Provinces Moslem 
League. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar. Mr. P. N. Sapru, President of the National Liberal Federation 
leceived an invitation form His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The All-India Congress Committee adjourned after about 22 amendments 
had been moved to the Working Committee’s ‘'War crisis” resolution. Most of 
the movers of the amendments belonged to the Leftist grou}) and the burden 
of their amendments was to ask the Congress to stand by part declarations 
regarding War. 
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loth. Hifl Excellency the Viceroy Rrant4sd interview* to Mr. A, Aikmiin, 
of the ICiirojKJftn ^rouj> in the Gmtral A»»embly, Bj. Hubhwi ChAtidrA 

t /wwlnt- lAtru/arW aitrl Ktnrdar A rantr-vi.Ti IThan PmiHaiViar. 
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Aikmiin, Leafier 


of the ICiirojKJftn ^rouj> in the Cfmtral A»»embly, Bj. Bubhaii Chandra Uoae, 
Ijcudcr of the Forward Hhx’ and Bardar Auran^xeb Khan from I’eahawar. 

The OonercHs Workinjr Committee’ll rtwolution on war waa i*a»»ed by tlie 

>11 t i; . <1.. _1..^^ l... t4_>vj ... ti_ 1:4 T_ _ 


The Oon^rcHS Workinjr Committee’ll _ — ,- _ 

All-India Con^resH CJommittce by 18^1 vote« to i)8. i*andit Jawharlal Nehru 
Heverely criticized the talk of a break-away by a Bection of the or}i;anir4itifin 
which miitht threaten indejiendent action if the Workinji Committee did not 
achieve in negotiation uith the JlritiMh Government «ub<ilantially what iho 
Jx'fliKtH w'anted. 

'I'he (lovcrnineijt of Bengal made an appeal to Labour not to resort to strike 
IT' klesKly in the time of emeivcney. It was i>oini<il out that the Minister for 
Labour was always roaily to hear the coruplainth uf workers and would do all 
in his power to bnu^' alamt an nmu’able scltltineut. 

nth. lli>. K\celleucy the Viromy ^rauti-^l interviews to Mr. A. K. Fa/lul Hun 
rrcuucr of Bengal, tlu! Maharajadliiiaja of Buidv^an and Mr. A. IL Elliot 
Lockhart of the European A<S(i-lation. 

Maiiatnia tiandbi was pr.'sent at the meclini' of tlm Siandin- CommitUY 
of the >iates J'eoi>l^^^ Confcicn-c at Waidha. Landit .lawhaila! N-hru and 
Lr. iattabhi Miaramayva wcic aU,, |.,rM-nt. 'ilm .Jur^tJon of apuMntin-' a 
Btat(s .--(,b-( oinnutiec ,n oid. r to bnnj !ib...i! uicatrr i-oiita.-t and . o-ordinaljori 
Mw.v.i lu- MM.'H IV.),. ,.. 1.,1.C),.|,. .: )U,.! til.. l'ui,^r«.s 

NvoiKiiiL" ( oiniiiittci’ was ilih-n--.i) 

,t.' "Tf r'""' 1""" 

.vwitniha i.;.;i::;i;';i;''r, 

l-lJ. Jlu! All-Inaiii (pimivss t'„iiuniii,.,.V ,,asM.,| at Wardlia (l(.m.|ii,ii,iL. 

ill , iron, tr r'V'"'"'' “"'''’"I' « 

I ' ' • ' ■ '■ '< fii'ral) a.l.livssii).. a iiiot.tiii.. 

f 1 !'., .1' ('".'in).ii' B.ir.l dial 111 ,. 11 ,.,.,I f,,, ,■1,.,,/' slali 1111.117 

of loitiun s w'ar anus Jiad lu-cii empliasi/cd not onlv in Imli-i Ino'.ii 
ilntain KhoII. Tl.i.iv ivas iuhIhm., i„ ih,. ,,| in... J 

I t lOMti.iii of t,<in,;i|.ss (jOvoriiiiu.rilK is Iasi lic oiniiin ililli.-iili, ai'iil iv,. In st 
due somuhiii,; will ho ,loi,e l„ aioil Ih.-ir ivsinnalioii, iilii.-li as l/inl Zoll ml 
says, IVOUM 1,0 a ,.alara,ly. Tlui jiunl sai.l dial (li, 

anni'"!' ^‘’‘'i ^“^1 .M’l'liuilmii ol die i.riiuii.l,. of iiido|.emleiHe lo Imlia 

argued a unity which was dcinonstrahly lackin^r This aicut tlip 

I'lwJiib o.?liSf'of me ']-ii::jab"t 

cunpnicit at a re|irosciitativc (.oiifereiii.o at lailuiR. of I’imjab Zamimhl's' The 
conference was ])ic8ided over by Khan Baliadiir Nawuh Ahmad Yar Khan 
Dmilatana. and was attended by almost all the Ministers, ineiudiiu. the IViui a 
fiab/^ ilyut Khan the Punjab iTemier, in a Press interview at Lahore 

ft . .,.? 

the Csoui^ress and advised Congressmen “to desist from ^ 1 ^’ action thnt i 

rf7£u”’Vt”* ss/sr 
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The TTon’hlc Mr. C. Rajap:opalachariar, the Premier of Madras, had an 
interview with His Exccllenoy the Viceroy. 

14th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an artiede in the Hnrijan, headed “on Trial,” said, “It 
is better for India to discard violence altogether—even in the defence of her 
i)orderR.’‘ He continued : “In the course of conversations with members of the 
Workinc Committee, 1 discovered that their non-violence had never p,onc beyond 
li}j,btini; the British Government with that weapon.” 

Hir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, in the course of a Press statement, put forward 
a ])lca for the enlistment of Henj^ali youths in the army. 

A clash occurred ))ctwceii a })arty of l*oIicc and about GO Khaksars who arrived 
in Tmeknow by train. 

d'he (Jovernment declared a blockade against the Afridis of Khybcr Agency. 
It applii'd both to Afridis seeking entry into British territory and to persons 
from British territory seeking entry into Afridi country. 

I\Irs. Vijayalakshmi Bandit, Minister for Local Self-CJovernment, IT. P. pre¬ 
sided over the 0 ]>eiiing session of tlie Agra I’roviuce Women’s Conference held 
in Cawipiore. 

1.5lh. The tiflli Marketing Otlicers Conference wliich was opened by Kunwar f^ir 
Jagadish ]‘rasad on October It), at New Delhi, comduded its session, d'he most 
imi>ovtnnt suliject under discussion related to the measures to be taken during 
tiie ^\^rr to kecj) in tomdi with current prices, visible stocks, a\ailable sui)plieH 
of cssi'iitial commodities etc. 

I’andit Ambika Prasad Bajpai, ]>rosidinir over tlic L’Sth annual session of the 
All-liulia Hindi conference at Benares, deedared, “I'lie only language whicdi can 
be the national language of India is Hindi.” 

J’residing at the elevcndi session of the Gaiibati Prabasi Bengali tdiatra 
Sam mi lain. Professor Humayun Kabir dealt, on the ditrerent phases of Bengali 
liU'i’aturc and its iutlucnce on the national (diaractcr of Biaigal. 

IGth. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to Kumarraja Miilhia Chetiar, Kao Bahadur 
ISl. C. Kajah, Major Sir Muhammad Nawaz. Khan, Uai Bahadur Barakha Singh 
and blaster d'ara Singh.—IIis JP\cell(‘nc>’s consultations with representative 
leaders of Indian ])olitical life drmv to a (dose. 

Mr. Srikrislina Sinha, the Bihar Premier, when lie moved a resolution relating 
to the war, fiame<l on the lines of the recimt All-India Congress (Vjinmitteo 
lesolution in the Bihar Assembly, de(dar('d, “India is only waiting for a gesture 
from (beat Britain and millions w'ould then ru.sh to gi\(; their lives in the 
bat.lle-licld to ludp lier in tin* )»rcsi'nt War.” 

Sir INliiza Ismail, Dt'wan of Mysore aildicssing the Kepresentative Assembly, 
obs(M'V('d, “ia't. me siig|jesl. to our misguided patiiots that constitiiti<mal ridorin-- 
if that is what they are aiming at—is bc;5t eHeeled by reason and not by rowdyism.” 

17lli. His Excellency the Vi<Tioy’s a]>f)eal for unity d'wo imi>ortant announce¬ 
ments with regard to the |)oliticaI future of India and the country’s attitude to¬ 
wards the war wane made by His Excidlency the Viceioy in a sl.atmnent issued 
from New Delhi.—His Excellency stated|that he w’as authoriziid by His Majesty’s 
({overnnieut to say that at the end of the War they would be very willing to 
enter into consultation with representatives of the He\ oral (immunities, ])artieH 
and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing (d sindi constitutional modifications 
as might seem di'sirable.—His Excellency announced the immediate establish¬ 
ment of a consultative group, representative of all major jxjlitical parties in 
British India and of the Indian Princes, which would have as its object the 
association of jHiblic opinion in India with the conduct of the war (piestions 
relating to war activities. 

TJic Government of Bengal completed their examination of all the cases of 
terrorist and civil disobcdiemre iirisoners which were jdaced before the Advisory 
Gommittec. Prisoners numbering 111) were released unconditionally, 43 were 
released or otlerod their release on coiiditionB, 7 w'crc granted remission 
and in 40 cases (demeney was refused. The Press communique stated that the 
figures eomjiared very favourably with the Advisory Committee w'hich were that 
14G jiiisoncrs should be released unconditionally, and 33 conditionally, that 
remission should be granted in 15 cases and that clemency should be rctused in 
45 eases. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called the 
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Bengal Jute Kc^^iilation Ordinance, 1939, to regulate the cultivation of jute in the 
province and to enable the ( lovernment to prepare a record of the lands on which 
]utc was being grown in 1939. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi characterized H. E. the Viceroy’s declaration on India’s politi¬ 
cal future, as ‘'profoundly disai)pointing.”—The Mahatma in a statement said ; ‘Tt 
would have been better if the British Government had declined to make any 
declaration whatsoever. The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that 
the old ])olicy of divide and rule is to continue. So far as 1 can see the Congress 
will be no party to it, “’riie Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for India if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table is j)ronuficd 
at the end of the war. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. 'J'he Congress 
asked for ))read and it lias got a stone.” 

Loid Zetland, Secretary of State for India, confliitlod an address in the 
House ot Lords in which he dealt with India’s attitude to the war, tin; varyin<r 
demands oi her leaders for ]tolitical freedom and the (litlicnltics which confronlctl 
the Ihitish (Jovcrnnient in meeting those demands, hy sayine, ‘"'J'his tluin is my 
appi'al to the peoples of India-that in comradeshii) w'ith ns, while presenting a 
united front to the forces langcMl against us they strive alter that agreement 
among thmnsches without, which they will surely fail to achieve that- unity 
wlmdi IS an essential ol nationhood.” 

iMaiilana Abnl Kahim A/.uil and Randit .lawhailal Nehru issneil a joint state¬ 
ment :-‘AVc iia\e read the Ve-eroCs statement with deep regret. 'I’he whole 
stalenuMit is a coinilete. repudiation of all that India stands for nationally and 
internationally. It is the siaUmuMil wlm-h would lunc bin ii out of date twenty 
years a_’o ; to-day it has ahs.jluteiy no relation to reality, 'riiere is no mention in it 
ol iiidepeiidenee, freedom, denioera'-y or selt-determiiialion.” Mr. Rajaeopabvhari, 
the .Madias I’unuier, des-rihed the statement as “di'eply disajjptmiting.'’ 
Dr. 1'. R. Ambedkar, the Depressed classes spokesman snppoitcd the Viceroy. 
3'h(‘ lattei in a Lres^ interview at Bombay stated, “W’hai else ('ould the Viceroy 
have done in tin; circuinstances ol the ease.” 

Sir .lawahi Biased Sll\a^ta\a, a lormer C. B. Minister, in a slatoniGiit hoped 
that the deehualion by the Vi^-eioy would give eoinplctc satistaction to all sec¬ 
tions of Indians. 

Mr. M. A. I’. Ifirtzel, Vi(*e-1 resident of the Enroi>can Association, referred to 
the Vicon»y's declarations. He said intcralm : *T'\)ilunately, while IBu^ E.xeellency 
has been able on the one hand with the authoiity of His MajestCs Government 
to f’i\e an assurance regarding modilieatioii ol the details of the Act of I'.Gj iu 
the liiiht of Indian opinion at the end ot the war, on tlie other hand lie has 
gi\eu hiiidiiig assurances to the minority communities that their interests will be 
fully consulted.” 

lOtli. Dr. Rajendia Brasad, C’ongrcss Bresident, in the eourse of a statement on the 
Vi'-eroy’s declaration, said : ‘‘Tlicrc is no room now left lor any one to doubt 
that Buitisli policy remains as it always has been.” 

A meeting of Depressed Classes citizens in Delhi I’rovinec with Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Baja, passed a resolution otVeriug unconditional eo-operation to the British 
Govi'i’iimeiit and wishing sneci'ss to Biitish arms. 

In the course of an ii'iterview' at Nagpur. Mrs. tsarojiiii Naiihi eommcniing on 
the Viceroy's stalemcnt said, “Dur internal disunity may undoubtedly be some¬ 
times Bueeessfully exj'loiled as a text to preach a i)laiisible sermon against the 
freedom of India, hut in this supreme hour of international crisis it would have 
been an act of w'is<lom not to expose so dearly and cruelly the fundamental 
disparity between Indian ideas ami British Bolicics.” 

20th. 8ir Toj Baliadiir Sapru, the Liberal leader commented on the Viceroy’s 
statement saying, ‘‘The Viceroy’s declaration is bound to cause much 
disa)>pointment among those in the country who have already made up their 
minds as to the future constitution of India and the precise method of achic^ing 
it.” Blit he pointed out that no useful purpose would be served by refusing to 
face realities. 

Dr. Bajeiidra Brasad, in a Bress interview at Wardha, said, ‘‘The Viceroy’s 
Btatemcnt leaves no room for further discussion. The Ministries cannot last. 3he 
circumstances and conditions relating to various provinces difler and these will 
have to be taken into consideration by us in this connexion.” 

218t. In an interview gt Wardha, Dr. liajendra Prasad said, “There is no need for 
5 
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callin;^ a special session of the Conjijrcss as there is nothin'; to discuss. In the 
Working Committee too we have nothing to discuss. We have only to decide. 
The Dusseiah is an auspicious day for taking decisions and the Working 
Committee will take them.’’ 

The Committee of the National Liberal Federation of India met at Bombay to 
consider the Vi(*croy’B statement. Mr. I*. N. Sapru ]>reBided. 

Discussion between the Government of the United rrovinccs and the President 
of the Moslem League at New Delhi, on the ]>osition created in the iwovinco 

iiy the influx of Khakshars advanced a further stage as a result of the meeting 

lietwoen Dr. K. N. Katjii, Minister of Justice and Mr. M. A. Jinnali. The 
proposals which were submitted to Mr. Jiunah by Khaksars were handed over to 
Dr. Katju, who would ]dace those proposals before the Government. 

22n(I. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha i^assed a resolution calling 
upon the C-ongress ]\Iinistries in the iu‘ovinces to resign and appealing to the 

nat.ion to sink all internal diiVercnces in “this hour ol grave crisis.” 

The Woikiug Committee of the Moslem League, \\hi( h met in New Delhi, 
passed a resolution expressing satisfaction with 11. E. the Viceroy’s statement but 
asking for the furtlier claritication of certain points ami authori/.ing Mr. .linnah 
to take stops to this end. The League noted with salisiaction the British Govcin- 
ment’s recouiiition that the League aluiic could speak for Moslems in India 
and also the (iovernmeni's recognition of the rights and interests of other 
minorities. 

3'iie Council of the All-India National Liberal Federation meeting in Bombay, 
eharaeterized the Viceroy’s declaration jib unsatisfactory and declared lluit intenud 
dittcreiices sliould not be permitted to bar the ivay to a “B'ree consiitiition.' d'bc 
Federation, while coniirming its pledge of sn{»port for the deinoeiacies in tlie war, 
appealed to the various jiaities to sink their dilVeiences and “lielji in lije 
emergtaice of a new India with real power to iiirlliLT the eatise of genuine 
democracy and p.eaee.” 

23r(l. .Alahatina Gandhi stated in an interview at Wardhaganj : “How I wish tlie 
Btudif'd modeiation of the Working Committee’s resolution will be recognised and 
ai)]>reeiated l)y all concerned. Deidorable as the Viceregal declaration nndonhiedly 
is, there is nothing ii'ietrievable. The modeiation ol the Woiking Committee’s 
resolution leaves the door open for satisfying the national demand and averting 
the crisis.” 

Air. A. K. Fa/dul Hiiq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement strongly criticized 
the Congress decision to resign and emphatically dissociated himself and otlicr 
members of his cabinet from the views against the Viceroy’s declaration expressed 
by Air. Nalini Banjan Harker, Finance Alinister, P>eiigal. 

The Independent Labour I’arty in India decided to su])porl Britain in the War. 
The Executive Council of the I’arly was of oiaiiioii that ‘The ])reseut is not the 
])i'opei' occasion for withholding its co-oiieration from Gicat Britain : Dr. 
Amhedkar, Iciulcr of ihc ]>arty, issued a statement exi)ressing the views that “a 
better and a more satisfactory response wTth regard to the aspirations and 
demands of the ])eoi)lc of India would have come from IIis Maji'sfy’s Government 
if the Congress Jiad tried to bring about unity between the (lifl'crent communities 
and sections in this country.” 

24th. His Highness the Yuvaraia of Alysore, sjicaking on tlie occasion of the 
Dusserah festival at Dorchester, said, “In contrast to tertaiu ra(‘eB wdiich I need 
not mention by name, the British Commonwealth of Nalions docs reiiresent 
the greatest area of permaueiit goodwill that the world has ever seen. 

Ills Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner speaking at a Durbar said that the 
Princes were ready to risk their lives and to stake their all in support of 
Britain. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in his address to the Kcprcsenfntive Assembly at Mysore 
made a reference to the constitutional reforms j>iOj)osalB. The J)ewan said that 
the report, which was received by the Government on August 31 last, was 
receiving the eanicat consideration of the Government and they expected to pass 
orders before long. He had every hope that the recommendations ot the 
Commillce and the Go'. ernmeiit order thereon would be received with satisfactioii 
by the country.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, a resolution approving the policy of the Punjab 
Government in offering co-oi)eration to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war was tabled by three members of the Unionist Party. 
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In the Punjab ABScmbly, Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Premier, informed Choiidhnri Kartar Singh that 2,]( 8 ])erBonB were 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Moreha at Lahore and other ])lace8 ; of 
these 1042 had been released in imrsuanec of the Btatcmcnt made by the 
Government. 

25th. The Daily Hci'ald iinblished a R])ceial message from IMahalma Oandlii. It 
stated, “d'ho Congress has left the door open to Britain to amend her mistake.” 

Hir Nripendra Nath Sircar delivering the Convocation Address of the Pniver- 
sity of Mysoie, said, ‘’The fashionable slogan now a-days is ‘down with lmi)Ciia- 
lism’ but none of those, who from their sojourn in the giddy heiglits of (-loiid- 
land refuse to tread on terrafiriiia, can fail to realize that as^ we are situated 
it is a matter for thankfulness that w'C aie i>art of a i)owerful 10m]»ire.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Neliru met some journalists at a conference iji Bombay 
and ex])laincd the (k)ngrcss view i)oint regarding the minorities with jtarticular 
reference to the Moslem. 

Mr. N. P. Saiker, Finance Minister. Bengal, in a I’ress statement, said '• “It 
has been my mislortune to diller fiom my leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul IJuq 
on several occasions in the ]>ast, and his latest statement critirizing my views 
on the recent announcement of the Viceroy is another which 1 cannot in justu-e 
to myself let go unnoticed.” 

Mr. C. Pajagopalachari had a long inter\iew with His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, when the Premier informed His Excellency of the discussions 
of Congress Working C’ommiltee at Wardiia, leading to their direction to 
Corigrc'ss Ministries to resign. 

In the Boml)ay Assembly, l\lr. B. G. Kher moved the Congress Party’s 
resolution on war. Mr. Kiier’s resolution stated inter alia : “Ihis Assembly 
regrets that the Biitish Go\ernment have made India a ]'artici])ant in the war 
between CJreat Britain and (ieimany without the consent of the i)eo]*le of India 
and ha^e further, in comiilete disregard of Indian oj'inion, I'assed laws and 
adoi)ted measures curtailing the poweis and acti\itiesof i>iovincial Governments.” 

26lh. 8ir Samuel lloare, replying to the debate on India in the House of Commons 
initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, dcelaied : ‘‘There are now two kimls of Fomi- 
nion Hiatus, as some ]•eople si'em to think, d'ho Fotmnion Htatiis that we 
contemplated was the Dominion Status which has been described by ]\Ir. Wedg¬ 
wood lleun—Dominion Hiatus of ItCb. That Dominion Htatns is not a pri/.c 
tin t is given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the facts that 
actually exist. As se»on as these fai'ts exist in India, and in my views the 
sooner they exist the better, the aim of our p-olicy will be achieved. If there 
are dithculties in the way, they are not of our making, d'hey are inherent in 
the many divisions between classes and communities in the great sub-continent. 
It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it 
should be our aim to helj) Indians in their task. 

9'he Madras Legislative Assembly j'assed by 1.53 votes to 22, the Premier’s 
resolution on the A\bir.—'The Moslem League ]\arty staged a walk-out as the 
amendment tabled by the leader of the groui> was disallowed by the Hpeaker. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Congress I'arty’s resolution on War 
was discussed by the House. Commending his resolution to the House, Mr. 
B. G. Kher traced the events leading up to the critical situation and rceallcel 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy, 

Hardar Ballavbhai Patel, I’andit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai addres¬ 
sed a public meeting at Bombay and cx])lained the AVorking Committee’s resolution 
on the war situation. I’andit Nehru said that the British Government’s de¬ 
clarations showed that they believed that by sitting in the Alinisterial benches, 
the Congress had forgotten its asjurations. IJie Congress demanded that consti¬ 
tution based on the will of the people should be framed. 

27lb. Bir Samuel Iloare’s statement created a definitely favourable impression in 
unofiieial quarters in New Delhi, for it was considered that the reference to 
the possibility of expanding the Viceroy’s Council would be well received both 
by OongresBinen and the Moslem League. 

Maliatma Gandhi in a statement, appreciated the eoneiliatory tone of Sir 
Samuel Hoarc's speech, but asked for nroof that "Britain has shed her iini)ena- 
listic ambitions even before India is declared indeiicjident.” Maliatma Gandhi 
added : "The Congress decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts mostly 
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the Con^ijrcBS and the British Government on trial. Nothing but good will 
come out of it, if both will play the game.” 

TJie IBadras Ministry tonclercd its resignation, which was not accepted by His 
Excellency the (Jovernor. It was stated that resignations by (Congress Ministers 
could not be accepted until arrangements were made for carrying on the Govern¬ 
ments in the provinces aflectcd. 

In a Tress inteiAiew at AVardha, in connextion with the House of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Tajcndra l*rasad, the Congress I’resident, said ; ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement iei)rcsenlB my reaction to t^ir tSamucl Iloare’s speech in the 
Commons debate and it is hardly necessary for me to say much more.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali, in a Tress statement, wrote about reference of the Congress- 
League cpiestion to an aiititration tribunal. 

Tlie Bombay Begislative Assembly, by bd votes to rtO, ])assed with a slight 
change, the Congress itartj’s resolution on war which was introduced Ity the 
Tremier, Air. B. G. Kher. The Moslem League i>arty’s ameudmeut to the 
etfect that democracy was unsuited to the genius of the countiy, was rejected 
by 8b votes to 23. 

iMr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Th-emier, issued a re]>ly to the statement of 
Mr. A. K. Ta/dul Huq, the Bengal l‘remier, regarihng the treatment of Moslems 
ill Congress jirovinces. 

In the United Trovincos Assemldy, Bandit G. B. Taut, tlie Tremier, moved 
the Congress ])arty's resolution conceining Britain’s war aims,— tlie lesolntiou 
W’as oil the lines ol the Bombay resolution, (diaudhuri Kaliipu/.-zaman. leader 
of the Aloslem League I'arty, in moving his jtarty’s amendment to the Congress 
resolution, a]>pcaled to (Jongress to reconsider their decision and come to teiu's 
with the Moslem League. 

The Bengal Trovincial Hindu Alahasabha issued a btatement on the declai’ation 
made liy the viceroy, saying ; “We fully realize the gravity of tlie situation 
and the menace that confronts India. AVc Icel it our duty to call u]ion the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence ol their countiy and also call upon 
the (lovernment immediately to create a suitalilc atmosphere and to th'vise jiropcr 
machinerv to provide them with military training and all other etiuipments so 
as to enalile them to do their duty.” 

Cong less leadeis exchanged views at Lucknow, with Aluitlana Aluil Kalam 
Azad and Moslem League leadeis with Cliaudhuri Khidi(i-uz-/am.iu. 'i'he 
ojiiiiion wnis held in both cpiarters that Sir Samuel lloaic’s statement lecoided 
an advance on the Viceroy’s declaration. 

Air. C. T. N. Sinha, the Leader of the Gpjiosition in the lUhar Assembly 
appealed to the Congress to reconsider their decision with regaiil to the gU'itig 
up of odice in the la’oviiices. 

28th. Alahatiiia Gandhi wrote in the Harijvn, that “the control and management 
of ci\il disobedience has been left in my liands. ’i'he best way of losing a 
cause is to alnisc your op])onc)it and to trade upon his weakness. Wliatevcr 
may be true of other modes of warfare, in Satyagraha it has been Inhi that 
causes for failure are to be sought within, dhe refusal by the Biilish Go\(*rii- 
ment to fiillil the Congress hope that they w’oulil make the expoeti'd declaration, 
is solely due to tlic weakness in the Congress organization and (longrossmen.” 

Alahatma Gandhi, in another article in the Harijan^ in reply lo a Moslem 
correspondent, said : "Live and let live on mutual forbearance ami toleration is 
the law of liic.” 

In the IJ. T, Assembly, Naw^ahzada l.iaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of 
the Aloslem League, in answer to the rciteated charges levelled against him 
by Congress sjieakers that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal of demo¬ 
cracy, explained that the Aloslem Leagno wms not op])Osed to democracy but 
only to that fonn of it wdiich was embodied in the Act of lb35. 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency at a meeting in Calcutta, 
adojitcd a resolution ex]>res8ing steadfast loyalty and iinllinching devotion to 
His Majesty the King Emperor, 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued invitations to the leaders of the Congress 
and of the Moslem League to meet him at New Lelhi : the invitations were 
assumed to be in connexion with consultations envisaged in fSir fchrnuel 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Rajcndra Trasad, the Conp-ess Tresident, in explaining the implications 
of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, in a circular letter to the 
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Provincial Congress CommiUces, expressed the view : “Our non-violence to-day 
is ])iit to the greatest test in resi)ect of Hindu-Moslem relations. Congressmen 
have to show their non-violence—in particular at the time of Hindu-Moslcm 
riots by losing their lives, if need be, to prevent them. They may not take 
sides.” 

l>r. Cl. kS. Anindale, President of the Theosophical Society, addressing a 
publi(! meeting at Salem, j)ointed out that the war was loiight not only for the 
])rcservation of peace and demociacy in Ein-oi'C but that it was a war against 
injustice, aggression and evil things whenever they might he, and that it was 
a war for India’s freedom, lie incidentally icmaiked, ^Mr. Clandhi is not a 
political leader but a spiritual leader.” 

Jlis Excellency the Clovernor of Madras received Kumarraja ^luthiah Chettiar, 
Leader ot the Op]K)sition and of the Justice Party in the I\Iadras ^yscmldy, 
who informed His Excellency that he was unable to accept the in\itation 
to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Ender the reforms announced in the Rajkot. Daihar Ca/eltc Extraordinary, 
the Rajkot State vVssembly would be reconstituted so as to consist of tjt> members, 
excliniing the President, of whom ‘lU would be elected and L'U nominated and 
of the latter .0 should be official members. 

Mr. 11. kSuhrawardy, Lalxuir Minister, Rengal issued a statement, observing, 
“The feelings of tlie Moslems of India towards the war aie explicit. Jhis 
W’ar has aroused in us a deejier regard for the ideals for which the British 
peo|)le and the British (Joveinment stand tlian e\(‘r and has e\okod spontaneous 
ieeling of loyalty and u desire to take our shaic in tlie buiden of tlie War.” 

30th. His Exeellency Lord Erskine aeccjited the resignation of the IMadras Ministry 
and look o\(r the administration of the Bresideney. dhe Legislature was 
ju’orogued. 

'The United Provinces IMinistry also resigned. 

In the Assam Legislative ‘Assimhlv, the (Vngress resolution on W'ar which 
was moved hy tlie Pienner was earned hy L'7 \(ttes to 1.’. An amendment by 
the Moslem Li'ague was defeated liy L’8 votes to Id. 

Pandit Jawharhd Nehiu, in a Piess slaleimiit ne(T]>tid ]\Ir. Fazlul Huq’a 
‘‘challenge” and invited his eo-opciation to invebtigaie his ‘‘fantastic” charges 
against Congress (fon’rnments. 

Ah a result of the C’ongiess Woikiiig ('ommitlee ddiariing Sj. Snhhas Chandra 
Bose from holding the olliec of the Piesideiit of the Bengal Pio\ineial Congress 
Comr. itteo or any other otliee of electne Congiess liudies, the execu(i\e of tlie 
Provincial Congress at its meeting in C’alciilta, il(H-trd Mr. Rajendra ('liandra 

l)eb, as Piesideiit of the B. P. C. C. in place oi j^j. Bose. 'TJieic was no other 

eandidatc. 

3l8t. H. E. the Viceroy’s decision to in\ite (kiiigrcss ami Moslem League leaders 
to a joint diseiission ga\'e deep satisfaction in all (luartei's. 

'riie Congress Ministries in Bihar and Bombay resignetl. 

Labour forces were to lie trebled in India’s ammunition, gnn and shell 

factories. 'This statement was the first indication olhcially to he given of the 

extent of the (loveriiment’s j)rogramme for llie develo) ment of the conn try’s 
ordiianee factories which ultimately would fur exceed their i>rcsent maximum 
eaitaeity of ]'i'oduetion. 

tsj. Hubhas Chandra Bose, eritiei/.ing some of the slatemeuts hy Mahatma 
(lamlhi and Hr. Rajendra Prasad said, regarding the weakness in Congress 
organization and Congress men, “lii my humble 0 ]'iiiion this failure is largely 
due to had leadcishin, both helore the out-hreak of war and after.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, in an address at Liieknow', said that the ditleienecs 
between the C'ongress and British Government were fimdamcnlal. 


NOVEMBER—1939 

Chief Events : —Lord Zetland’s Statement in the Lords on 
British intentions towards India—The Viceroy’s Broadcast Message 
to the Indian people—Constitutional Beforma announced in the Mysore 
State—Congress Working Committee meeting in Allahabad. 
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Ist. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Prcsidoiit of the All-India Moslem 
Leaf^ue, and Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, President of the Gonaress, held a joint 
conference with His Excelleju-y the Viceroy in New Dellii. ]Mr. Jinnah also 
attended the conference at the Viceroy’s I loose. A discussion of };encral 
character took ])lace after which the meelinj^' adjourned. 

ivilowinji: the resijinations by the C\)np,ress IMinisIries in the Thiiled Ih'ovinces, 
Bihar and Bombay, the Governors of the above ]H-o\ in-es in\iled the leaders 
of the ()i)iX)sition in the resi)ecliv<‘ assend)lics for consultation refnirdinj; the 
formation of alternative Ministries, d'he leaders of the Opjiosiiion exiiresscd 
their inability to iorm Ministries in those luoviiua'S. 

In the C. P. Assembly at. Najiimr, the fust measure to 1)C taki'ii hn’ discussion 
was the G. l\ and Berar Vidya Mandir and the constitution ol comniiltecs for 
their manaftementthe O])i)osition motion for Uk' rivirciilation ol the Bill 
was rejected. 

2nd. Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru and ]\Iaulana Ahul Kalani Azad ariived at New 
Delhi, where they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. llajtndra I’l-asad. d'hen 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation ^\ilh Mi. i\I. A. Jinnah. Hopes ol an 
agreement between (’ongress and the Aloslem Leaeue on a joint proposal to be 
placed before the Vii'croy for the setthMuent ol 1 ndia’s imnuHliati' jiolitif al 
difliculties became brighter following Mahatma (landhi’s decision to prolong 
his stay at Delhi. 

Lord Zetland, in the Ifouso of Lords, made a statemenl of Ibitain’s intentions 
towards India, replying to a d(*bate on India: “It. is someiiines said still in 
India that we are lighting to maintain 1 nii>erialisni tlu're, hut ('very sti'j) takim 
since 1919 has emphasized and ratilied the determination of tin' people of Iliis 
country to work for self-Governmcnt in India. Our intenlions remain \\hat 
they have been ever since the Act of 1919, We aia* stri\ing our best with all 
sincerity to assist in removing the obsla.-les whn li at pic'sent lie in the j>ath 
of the fulfilment of the iiroiuises which ha\e been made. Ihit 1 still find Irom 
my practical experience every day of tlie year for the pas! 1 oi o yeais that it 
is no use ignoring ditliculties in your jaith. What }ou may do is to work 
])atiently and in all siiiceiity to remove tlumi. 

3rd. I'^r. liajendra Prasad, the Gongress President, informed the pjeshmen at N('w 
Delhi, that the Gongress reply to lie made to the Viceroy was icady and was 
exiiected to be sent on the 4th Novcml>er. In iei4v to a (pu'snon, he said 
that the reply wnis not a joint one by the (Dngn'ss ami the Jlo.^h'ui League. 
An indication of the trend of the Gongress icpiy was taken to he conlaiiu'd in 
a statement by Dr. Pajendra J’rasad in wiiich he invited the Ibitisli (io\('rnm('!)t 
to “throw on IndiatiH the resiuinsibility of prodiKMiie an a^rei'd constilntion 
without any interference from outside and to i>romis(' to gue statutory ellect 
to it wdieii lu’oduced.” 

H. E. the Governor of Bihar accepted the resiemdion ti'inh'ied by Ids (Viincil 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and admini^tia'.ive povveis 
within the Province. 

II. E. the Governor of the United Pro\inces accept.d tlie resignation tenden'd 
by the Ministers, and issued a proclamation suspending tic- con sii in I ion. II is 
Excellency in a broadcast talk apj.calcd lor public co-operation in the 
successful i^rosecution of the War. 

In the Punjab Asscmihly, the Unionist Party’s ivholiilion on tlio war ntrering 
unconditional support to Britain and the aineiidmenls movi'd by tlu' \ari()i.s 
parties were discussed. The main resolution \Yas imncil ])y Sardar Lahailiir 
Giirbachan 8ingh (Unionist) and Dr. Gopidiaml Ihiargava, Leader of llie 
Opposition (Congress) moved an amendment.. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, Mr. Bisw'anath Das, the Premier, moved 
the Congress War resolution. Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Das said that 
India did not want to worry Jhigland in her dillicult davs. “Indian h'aders 
declared sympathy and support to the allieiJ cause”. All that she wantud was 
the ap]»lication of Britain’s war aims to India. 

H. E. the Governor of the Gcntral j’ro\incos asked the Alinistry that, with 
rcgaril to their impending resignation, dmi notme should he given to ('uahle 
His Excellency to make alterna.,e arrangements t.) carry on the administration 

A meeting of Hindus held under the ]»rcsidenc,y Dr. B. S. Moonjc at 
Nagpur, resolved to inform His Excellency the Viceroy that Malialnia Gandiii 
being of the Congress does not represent llindus, and to warn the Government 
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that any communal Hoitlcmont arrived at behind the back of the Hindu 
Maljasabha as a result of conversations now in progress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on llijidus. 

4th. Replies to sneyeslions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s ]M)lilif'al futiin! were submitted to the Viceroy by Dr. Kajendra Rrasad, on 
behalf of (he Coiictess, and .Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on behalf of the Moslem League. 

Mahainifi (iaiidhi had an inlervi(‘w with H. E. the Vic-eroy in the morning 
whih; Mr. M. A. .liuiiah met llis M\cellcncy later in the day. Mahatma Gandhi 
and j)r. Rujciwlra I’rasad left New Delhi. 

On the lliiidu Moslem (piestion, ^Mahatma tbindhi said, “No pac.t seems to be 
in h'ont ol us. .l.iuab .liiinah p^alieb looks to Jlritish i)owcr to safeguard Moslem 
riehts. No! bine tlml the Oongicss can do or conceile will satisfy him.” 

'The thissa iMiiii.-.liy lesi ned. 'The House adoptcil the resolution by ilG votes 
to K). 

'1 h(‘ Oteciiioi' of I’.ojubay a'-cej>(ed the resignation of the Ministry and issued 
a piorlainslioii su^'peuding the coustilutioti. 

Mithaima tlandiii, in an ariich' in the llarijitn, entitleil “The next step”, 
rcmaikcd, ‘ I ha\c nc\cr Irll (lie ^\('ight ol responsibility as hi'avily as 1 do 
lo-day ill comic mom widi the prc'-eut impasse with the Rrit.sh Government. The 
icsiytialioii of i!ic ('otuiic.-- ?*liiiislius was a necessity, but the next ste]) is by 
no means clear. ( ' at ■ n^snu'ii siMun to lie expecting a big move. Home 
cofKSpouiIciils icll me th.al il 1 only give the c:dl, there wull be an all-Jndia 
lesiioiisc su h ar^ lias ncvci btaai made lioloic and they tissnre me that ]>eoplo 
will K'uuiiii II )u-\ 1 oicn'. Rcvmd liicir assurance I htive no other jiroof in 
support ol ihcii stall ment. 1 ii.ive j-root in my ])otsession to the contrary.” 

Mahatma (uitidiii. in tin inieiuiew to (he Indian (‘orrespondent of the 
lu >ti'r (/,;>1 r'iiiui oil the lauds debate on India said that ho was shocked at 
liOid Zeilaiul's .‘^arrcsiion that llie Congress was ti Hindu orgaiii/.ation and was 
ama/cd that it could emanate fiom one in the responsible ]»osiUori of Secretary 
of St ah'. 

Thom llyih'iabad (Ccian), a communitine said: “The Air Council has decided 
to allocaic Ills K\a!h'd lliyhiu'ss’ gitt ol .lTu\t)»jij towards the cost of a new 
lighlei stiuadioii to be lormcd shoiily and to be known as “The Hyderabad 
IS'piadion.” 

A K'porl (h'tailing action taken by the Central and IVovincial Governments 
during RtrC'.'iS oii (he rccommciidations of tlie Royal Commission on Ijabour 
staled that comimicd tiliemion wa^ licing ])aid by the rroviiieial Governments 
to the licallh and wcilate ol the industrial woiker. 

5th. H. I'h the N'iceioy iii a broadcast, message to the Indian peo}de and in an 
otiicial shitenu'iit i^sui't! I torn New Delhi, stated, “1 am not jirepared to accept 
this lailuie. i piopoM* in diu' couise to try again in consultation with the 
leaders of these meat jMtliii al ] attics and the I’rinces to see if even now there 
may still be iJic posMlulily ot M'cuiiiig unity.” 

'The cot icspoudciict' wbi( b passed betwei'ii His Exielloiicy, Mahatma Gandhi 
ami Dr. Raii'iidia ihasad while tlu' iicyoliations in Delhi were in ])rogress, were 
published ahmi: with llis E:\ccllcncy's statement. 'J'hat from Dr. Rajendra 
I’rasad to llis IvNci-Iicucy cmj'hasi/.cd the Congress rarty’s insistence on the 
granting ol its demands and regietti'd that the communal question had been 
(Iraggcil into the Di'Iiii negotiations. ]\lr. Jinnah’s letter to the Viceroy 
revealed the miwilliiimu'ss oi .Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra ITasad to enter 
into negotiations Avith the iMoslem Leader lor a eommunal settlement in the 
]>tovineial held until the Ihitish Go^eminent had eomplied with Congress 
demands. 

The Government of Nlysore, passing orders on the report of the constitutional 
Reforms CommitUv which com hided its labours, annonneed the reforms to be 
iiitrodiieed in tlie Slate. “'Hie State Exeentive Conneil will be enlarged and it 
will boreal ter consist of the Dewan and four Ministers. The Dewan will be 
appointed by the Maliaraja. Of the four Ministers, all of whom will be 
nominated by tlu' Maharaja, at least two will be drawn from among the elected 
memliers of the Repies(Mitali\o Assembly and the Legislative Council. The 
Legislative Council will ha^e an elected majority, of its OS members 44 will be 
elected tind 34 nominated. “'Hie franchise for the Kenresentative Assembly 
(Lower House) will be extended so that the electorate will be about double its 
present si/.e.” 
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Bardar Vallavldiai Patel, addressing Congress volunteers at Ahmcdabad said 
that tlie (Vnigrcsa did not intend to harass the British (Tovernment ut the 
present moment. The sympathies of Indian leaders were with Britain ami 
Trance, and they believed that the spread of Nazism would lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of civilization. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement from New Delhi, “I assure Mr. Gandhi 
that the Mussalmaus of India depend upon their own inherent strength. Wc 
are deterinined to light and light to the last ditch for rights to whicli we are 
cniitled insjdte of the British or tlic Congress. We do not dci)end on any l)ody.” 

6th. IMahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur on his way lo Wardha, in reply lo 
numerous questions, said, “I will resist civil disobedience unless 1 liml the 
country ]*repared for that.” 

Pamlit .lawliailal Nehru, in the course of a slatement issued to Ihc Press from 
Lucknow, said tlie Vii'caov’s slalement surprised him as it conveyed an 
enlirely dith'rent impression of what transpired in Delhi and from wliat he liad 
gathered from contact witli some of tlie ]>riiicipal ]»ar(ies concerned. 

His ENcclieiK'Y the Governor of Orissa accepted the resignation of the IMinis- 
try and ap]>oinlcd Mr. L. C. Ansorge, J.c.s., as adviser to assist, him in the 
administration of the lU’oxince. 

]tr. Bajcndia Pra'^ad, in a statement, issued at Patna deelared : ^AVe ha\e 
made our Aiews )H'jh‘ctly clear. We will not. accei»t the I'osition as slated by 
Bir Samuel lloare. 'llie question of the constilnlional status of India and tin’ 
declaration of Jhitish war aims are the jirimary issues witli ns. All other 
issues are of secondaiy importance, which cantiut he allowed to overshadow tlio 
major issues, for l('ss sipieiscde them.” 

The outilow of Kliaksars fiom the city of Lucknow' was more nq'id than the 
influx into the city sometime back. 

7th. Lord Zetland, speaking in tbe 1 louse of liOrds during a debate on India, 
expressed tlie belief that there was still overv chance of an early setlicmeni of 
the constitutional crisis in India. Me regretted the Congress Ministries’ decision to 
resign, espcidally as they had shown such zeal in carrying out tlieir administra¬ 
tive duties but loll that the sotliack was temporary and would lie of shoit duration. 

Tlie Ministei's of the I'lontier Ih-ovinces signed a joint resignation, which tbe 
Premier handed to Ills Excellency tlie Governor. 

Dr. Bajcndra Ihasad, the Comrvess [‘resident, issued a statement fi'om Patna. 
He stateil I'lifi’ralui : “He (the Viceroy) seems to give the impiession that the 
British GoAeinment is uualde to comply with our request for a clear dcclaiatiou 
of India’s status as a free country on account of our dillt'rences. The fact is 
that the British Government is not pre))ared to ju'omise that it will aceei>t and 
give legal elh-et lo any ('onstilutioii which Indians including all rcitl rninoiilics 
would ju'cpare and in which saleguards for the protection of the minorities will 
be included”. 

Mr, Jinnah addressing a l\Ioslem meeting at Bombay, said ‘T am ulwajs will¬ 
ing to «.onie to a settlement with my Hindu brethren on “equal terms’’. ' 1 have 
no ill-Avill against them.” 

8th. The Central Provinces Ministry resigned. His Excelleney the Governor in¬ 
formed the 1*1 ime Minister that ho could not finally acceiit the resignations of 
the Ministry until he had liad time to make other arrangements for earrying on 
the Government of the 1‘rovinc.e. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued at AVardha said : “There ean he no 
civil resistance so long as the Viceroy is cxjdoring the possibilities of a settle¬ 
ment, the Moslem Tycagiie bloi-ks tire w'ay, and there is indiscipline and disunity 
in Congress ranks.” 

The conspiracy believed to have been inspired liy foreign influences to create 
serious diversions cin the Iiido-Afgaii frontier evidently collapsed. 

9th. The Government of India issued a eoramiinique on the controversy over tbe 
the Haj pilgrim trallic. Tt staled t?itcr alia: “The Government of India were 
unable to agree to the Bidndia Steam Navigation Comiiany’s })roposals involving 
an increase in faros to Its L’ln return from Karachi when the Moghul line were 
prepared and able to cany all pilgrims at the maximum fares of last season, 
return from Karachi. The Moghul line accejitcd the decision of 
the Government of India. The Bcindia Company wxre unwilling to do bo and 
have suspended their ])ilgirni sailings for the eeason.” 
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H. E. tho Governor of C. P. granted interviews to the leaders of Opposition 
groups in the Provincial Assembly. 

Mr. F. E. James, m. l. a., addressing the Bangalore District circle of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the servires, 
the positions created by the resignations of the Congress Ministries, the need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to promoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and a))Ove all, the necessity for India co-operating in the 
war dibit in her own interests. 

The Maliarajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga presided over the Convocation of 
the Sanskrit Parishad. Hir Harvapalli liadhakrishnan addressing the Convoca¬ 
tion stressed the importaiu'e of R[)iritual advancement and the need for a 
greater sense of values and appreciation of their correct proportion. 

10th. d'he resignations tendered by the Congress Ministries in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and the North West Frontier Provinces were accepted by the 
(Jovernors of the two ]>rovin(‘es. 

'Jhc annual report of the Indian Trade Commissioner, London for 1938-39, 
said : “It is j)erha])8 no exaggeration to say that without trade agreements or 
some form of international control it is becoming exceedingly diflicult for any 
country to maintain its existing volume of trade.” 

11th. Her Majesty the t^ieen broadcast an Armistice Day Message to the Women 
of the Emi)ire, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for forti¬ 
tude and Bclf-sacrilice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
there were no ceremonial parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi discussed the (luestion of religion and nationality, writing 
under the ca()tion “Opinions Ditfer”, in the Ildnjari. He said tliat if Hindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve democracy it could he done only by the whole 
nation speaking its mind through its representatives elected under the broadest 
|)()ssil)le franchise. Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that tlic talks 
netw'cen Mr. .linnah and Pandit Nehru would result in producing a basis for a 
lasting solution of the communal tangle. 

In another article in the Harijan, entitled “Travancorc”, the Mahatma referred 
to the tlei>ntation which w'aited on him: “1 told them, theretore, that they 
must judge for themselves, irresneetive of my 0 ])inion, for I was not ]u'eparcd 
to take the risk of euihing e\en narmless juditival activity for fear of imaginary 
consequences. Tlie leaders should therefore consider themselves free from any 
rostiaiiit from me. After the greatest deliberation they took two stejis embodied 
ill restrained language.” 

Travaiicore’s otVer of Bs. b lakhs as a contribution to the war and its readi¬ 
ness to place its entire armv at the disposal of the British Government as well 
as to raise a labour corps il and w'hen necessary, w’cre deeply appreciated in a 
speech by the Piesident of the l\ladras States, Lt. Col. G. P. Miiri>hy at the 
►State haiHpiet held in honour of the Maharaja’s 27th birthday. 

Mr. A. Gordon, c. i. e., i. s. e., in his jiresidential address at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation which met in Delhi, laid stress on 
Ixmetils from irrigation and the necessity for tlie maintenance of a highly effi¬ 
cient irrigation service. 

12th. 8ir Ahmad ^aid Khan, Nawah of Chhatari, in the course of a statement 
issued from New Delhi, ex})ressed the oj^inion, “that the communal question 
is the mail) question to be solved if we are really desirous to see a free and 
jirosperous India.” 

13th. The Government of India decided to give financial assistance to men who 
were preinired to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if and wdien called upon to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah, IMesident, All-India Moslem League unfurling the Moslem Hag at 
the Fsplauade Maidan, Bombay, declared; “Active suiqtort to the IMoslcm League 
must be the only juilitical creed of Moslems.” 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi, explained the object for the founding 
of JI. E. tlie Viceroy’s War Ihirposcs Fund ; donations offered and paid into 
this fund exceeded Us. G0,(KUXK_). 

Hir C. i*. Kamaswami Iyer, referring to IMahatma Gandhi’s article in the 
Harijan on Travaneore, said : “There are some persons who too often look at 
Travaneorc ttuough coloured Bpcctacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi.” 

G 
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Mr. C. Kajau'opalfichari, Ex-rrcmier, Madras, 8j)cakinft- at a fiiiKstion arranged 
in liouoiir of Mr. S. Satyamiirti, the Mayor of Madras said : “India could Lave 
entered a new epoch in her history and reached a position of ho/iour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems could even jirovisionally t^omc to^^other and ju'C- 
sented a united front to the Viceroy. The majority community should now 
strive further Jo secure the esteem and love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of lleimal on the release of iiolitical pri¬ 
soners it was stated : “When the present Ministry assumed otllcc there were 
underp:oin^ sentences of imprisonment 4u7 i»eisons who had been convicted by 
Courts in Jlen^al of specific crimes committed in this province in furtherance 
of the terrorist movement ; of these there are now in custody only 87.” 

14th. Dr. Gopichand Bharj^ava (Coipuress), Leader of the Oi>position in the Punjab 
Assembly, ^ave an assurance to the ITemier Sir 8;kandcr Hyat Khan that the 
Ofipositiou in the runjab Assembly was always icady for a reasonable and 
honourable settlement of the communal question. 

Mr. N. \i. Balkar tt'ave an illumina in^ address on the present position of 
Ikm^alis in the industrial development ol the Province with ]iarti('ular reference 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating, the first of a series of industrial 
survey lectuics or;;anis(‘d by the Calcutta Corporation Comercial Museum. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Eastern States Atieiicy concluded a two- 
days’ meetin;^ in Calcutta, 

Mr. C. Paja.eppalachariar, the cx-Premif'r, addressing:’ a mectim: at ^Madras, 
referred to what he des(u-ibed as the need h)r safe^iiardinc' Britain’s “concrete 
interests in India” and said : “It is for the British to state what these interests 
are and what is the minimum ])rotection they (daim for them. It should be 
reduced to the minimum and staled in pounds steiliu!:, and provided lor by 
a}j,rcement or arliitration by disinterested jud.i;eH, say some Dominion Minister 
or Ministers. This could easily be made a preliminary to tiu' t'onstituliou. 

1 am told we can find jireccdent for this in the history of Irish aflairs.” 

16lh. Sir M- Saadulla, Leader of the ()i»posilion in the Assam Asscrnly ajireed 
to lorm an alternative Government followin'; the resignation of the Congress 
Coalition Government,—a communique was issued to that efiect by the ISecietary 
to H. E. the Governor of Assam. 

17th. It was announced in a Assam Gazette Fdxtraordiiiary that IT. K. tlie Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation of the Congress Coalition Ministry and apa’eed 
to the formation ol a new Council of Ministers, with ^ir Mohamrneil Saadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition party as the I’rernier. 

18th. II. E. Sir .Tolm Arthur Herbert, the new’ fJovernor of Bengal and Lady Her¬ 
bert arrived in Calcutta. Sir John assumed otlice after tlu' nec.essary cerenionials 
were observed.-Sir John Woodhead, the retiring Governor lett Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi writin*; under the ca]>tain “Is Conjiress a Hindu or}:aniza- 
tion ?” in the Hanjart, said : “There cannot be a grosser libel on the Congress than 
this. From its inception it has been national. Its originator was an Englishman. 
The late A. O. Hume was lorn; its Seen'tary. It has always had one or tw'O 
Moslem Secretaries. It has had Moslem, English, Christian and Parsi presidents, 
Dadabhai Naoraji w’as, till he became invalid, the soul of the Con[:ress. His 
was the [,oiidin^" hand and directing: brain in every thinir. Sir Phorozshah Mehta 
was the uncrowned kin^ of the Bombay Presidency. Badruddin Tyabji was for 
years a decisive factor in the deliberations of the Congress.” 

In a statement cabled to the News Chronicle, J.ondon, Mahat-ma Gandhi stated, 
“Does Britain intend to recognize India as an inde}»end(:nt nation or must India 
remain Britain’s dependency ? This question has not ben raised by the Congress 
to gain an advantage over Britain, but to enable the ])eoi)le of India to decide 
how they should behave during the world crisis.” 

Mr. Aftab Ali, M. L A., (Bengal) the President of the Indian Seamen’s Fidera- 
llon, issued a lengthy statement to the Press, in the course of which he dwelt on 
the seamen’s demands. It was stated mteraZia : “At the moment, we desire settle¬ 
ment of only two things. Firstly, the question of wage increase and secondly, 
pending the establishment of the Kecruitment Committee, that crews should be 
selected by “open master”, as is done in the case of quartermasters (Sukanios).” 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association characterized 
the control exercised by the Congress Executive in the working of the Ministries 
as detrimental to the healthy growth of parliamentary Government. 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi laid the foundation stone of the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

The three-dav session of the Con^(ress Working Committee began at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad. Hr. Kajendra Prasad, the Congress JTesident envisaged the 
possibility of the Congress Ministries returning to ofliee at an early date il a 
more definite deelaration of (he British Government’s war aims in their applica¬ 
tion to India was forthcoming. 

Harat Cliaiidra Bose, while presiding over the Dhubri i^tiidents’ Federation, 
observed ’ “Whatever may be the course and character of the war, when it is over 
the world will not 1)0 tlie same old world and many ideas which pass Jis current 
coin today will niceive their quietus. So far as wo are concerned, the war has 
already brought about a complete change in the political regime in India. The 
CongiesH Ministries have resigned in eight luovinces. The constitution has 
already been sus]jcndcd in seven of them. 'J’he question on every body’s lij»s is 
wliat next ? ’fhe present deadlock in India furnishes an example in which 
imaginalion and statesmanship have not been able to overcome the inlluencc of 
a hidebound tradilion. 'I'liis has exjuised a weak spot in the moral case of Great 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 

20th. Hr. Hinesh Chandra Sen, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
in Calcutta at l.he a;je of 7d. 

The (‘xe<*utive of the Bihar I’rovincial Moslem League at a meeting at Patna, 
presided over by Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conference of workei's of the provincial League in the last week of December, 
to discuss and adopt a constiuctae iirogrammc of work and consider means to 
strengthen the s olidarity of the League, 

'The Congn'ss Working Committee at Allahabad devoted six hours in discuss¬ 
ing the Bengal I’rovincial Congress Committee affairs and when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution on the subject should be i»assed. Mahatma Ciandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress Prcsitletit received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee alleging that the B. V. Congress Committee, 
mrliculaily its Executive Coumdl, had defied the resolutions and directions of the 
Working Committee. 

1'he ])()licc o])ened tiro on a riotous mob in Siikkur (Sind) where Hindu-Moslem 
riots bi )ke out. The death roll was LT and the number of injured was 23. 

2l8t. The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad disinisseil the political situa¬ 
tion in India following the resignation of the Congress Ministries. At an 
informal meeting Congress atTairs in Bengal and routine matters were discussed. 
Mahatma Gandhi said that as true t^atyagrahis Congressmen should give the 
other side every chance to bring about a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no 0 }>]' 0 rtunity themselves to achieve that desired end. 

Two days of communal noting in Sukkur resulted in a death roll of 29 and 20 
injured. 

Hr. B. S. Moonje, addressing a ]mblic meeting under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, at I’atna, observed. “Bejection of the Federal Hchemc as embodied 
in the Government of India Act by the Congress was a blunder in as much as 
an omiortunity for Hindus to control the Central legislature by a large majority 
had been lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blunder.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mahatma Gandhi explained 
in detail the implications of his resolution. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in exercise of his powers under the Defence 
of India Kulcs issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 
raids. 

Hr. N. N. Law in his presidential address at the second quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta said : “The 
only hope of the future civilization of the world and also of the continued and 
peaceful existence of small or defenceless states depends entirely on the ultimate 
victory of the forces of democracy.” 

23r(l. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the political 
situation in India; the resolution declared, “the Working Committee will 
continue to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settlement even 
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Ihough the British Governmoni has banji:cd the door in the fare of the Congress.” 

At the annual lecriiilin^ meeting of the Bengal ITesitlcney C^iuncil of Woimui 
in Calcutta, various aspects of social service work which the ('ouncil undertook 
were des(*ril)o(l by dillerent sjicakers. An ap|)cal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to helj) it to carry on its onerous work.—Lady 
8inha presided. 

24th. In the Bcn^d Legislative Council non-ollicial resolutions were taken up. Of 
the .32 resolutions on the agenda, five were dis}H)S(!d of, OJie being withdrawn 
after discufisioii, two falling:' through and two /)cing curried in an amended form. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quarterly nujcting of the India/i 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said that it was a depressing thought that 
mankind had not even now evolved any method of settling mutual ditlcrences 
other than through War. 

25th. Ilis Highness the Nawab of donk (Ivajputana) announced the constitution of 
a State Assembly for Touk, and panchayats and certain retorms in Municipal 
administration. 

The aims and ideals of the vVll-Tndia Women’s Conference and the important 
j>art it })lnyed in moulding public ojanion in respect of many subjects which 
concerned the country’s well hei/ig, were stressed by Begum llamid All, in her 
nresidential address at the annual conference of the Cakaitta constituency of that 
body in Calcutta. 

Mahatma (randhi wrote in the Harijan, “The only way out is a Constituent 
AsBembly.” Asserting that the Constituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
of arriving at a just solution of the communal "problem, Mahatma Gandhi 
explained the im])lication8 of the demand and urged that all resoiin es must be 
exhausted to reach it before direct action was thought of. 

Commenting on the Rajkot leforms, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the IJarijnn 
that not only had the powers liitherto ])oasessed by the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as pos.sihle. 

26th. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference concluded its deliberations after passing a numlier of resolutions 
bearing on educational and social subjects. ()nc of these r dated to residential 
hostels tor college girls and another to the control and supervision of or¬ 
phanages, whlows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage bureaus, and similar institu¬ 
tions. All the resolutions evoked interesting discussions. 

27tli. The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly opened in Calcutta. 
The only business of im])ortance before the House was c.onsideration of the 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1930. as reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee. d’he Speaker (Khan Bahadur A/.izul Haqiic) ])rc8idcd. 

ITof. A. R. Millikan, who won the Nobel Prize for Idiysics in 1023, addressing 
a meeting at the Indian Association for the cultivation of science in C’alcutta, 
explained the aims and objects of the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. 

28th. l^ir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the Government of India, 
when he met the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the j)oli<*y of the (Government of industries 
during the War and the sunply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Bengal Legislative (Jouncil had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Moneylenders Bill (as passed by the Lower House) was taken up denovo, 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, re))lying to an address at Ijahore. condemn¬ 
ed the revolutionary political doctrines which impaired the value and reliability 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which advocated 
violent destruction of the existing social order. 

29th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Agricultural 
Debtors (Amendment) Bill was resumeil. Mr. Mukunda Behari Midlick, Minister 
for Co-operative Credit and Ruial Indebtedness, sponsored the Bill. 

The thirty-second session of the U. P. Political Conference concluded at 
Muttra, after passing unanimously resolutions relating to Indian States, the 
Tenancy Bill and the con8tru(;tive programme of the Congress. The conference 
was presided over by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

30th. Mr. Aftab Ali, M. L. a., President of the All-India Seamen’s Federation, 
sent a cable to Mr. B. Ali, the London representative of the Federation, inform- 
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him of the BoUlenierit arrived ftt with the «hil‘Ownerfi in (ulrdttM 
jicronliii^; to wludi the Hcamcji it) their enij'Ioy were ^'iven an iff TeaHC of J) 
pf-ri-eiit tuid A hoiiuH of St |>er(etit on pre-war wa^'es. 

1'he Ueniial Leiiinlalive AHsenihly referred the Jute Ke^ojlatiori Jh’Il (VXiO) to a 
Belect committoe. with inHlrui-tioiiH to Huhmit their report hy l>eren)ber b’. An 
oi^poHition amendment to cirenlate the mea^tIlre for elieitin/^ f)nl}ji<‘ opinion wa.M 
defeated \)y t)7 vot(‘B to ht. The Ihll aimed at scenring for the /grower a fair 
and steady jnicc for his produce. 


DECEMBER—1939 

Chief Events CongresR demand for a Constituent Assoinl)lv—Mr. 

.Tiniuili’s charge of o])prossion of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 

Demand for a Royal Ccnninission of Enquiry—AIi'. Jinnah’s call foi- a “Day 
of Deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Alinistcrs—Resignation 
of Mr. N. R. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance Afinister. 

1st. Sir Tlcnry (lidnoy, PrcBident, Anylo-Tiidian and Domiciled European 
ABHOfiation, criticized the CongreHS attitude to Anglo-Jndian.s and made an 
appeal to the commnnity to ofler its services to the King-Emperor uncondi¬ 
tionally, in his addrcHH at the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta. 

Dr. Nalini Ihuijau Sen (hipta presiding over the third .session of the Bengal 
Medical (kmference, which began at Barnipur (24 Parganas) obserNcd, ’‘We may 
differ, but lot ns all agree in one thing-aggressive nationalism in the guise of 
JJitlerism is abroad to the (hitriment of the w'oild’s ]>cace today, and let ns not 
add to the dangers menacing onr c'onntry hy aggressiveness, whether for the 
commnnily, for the ])rovince, or worse still for the individual.” 

2nd. Mahatma (iandhi, commenting on an Englishmfai's letter on the political 
situation of India, in the Hanjan, declared tliat absolute protection of the 
rights of minorities was a greater concern of the Congress than it ever could be 
of Great Britain. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr. A. K. Fazlnl ITiiq, Premier of Bengal, 
jointly issued a statement on the decision to establish a Bengal War Purposes 
Eiind. The statement said : ‘‘We have had under consideration the most 
at propriate manner in which the numerous loyal orters of help received from 
imlividiials and associations in Bengal, since the outbreak of War, could best be 
utilized.” 

At a meeting held under the au8j)ices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, Sir Manmatha Nath Mnkherjee presiding, appeals to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support the candidates pro]>oscd to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connexion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, were made by various speakers. IMr. N. V. Chatteijee said that the 
Hindus of Bengal condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti¬ 
national but because it was a ‘pernicious” measure which sci)aratcd the 
communiticB, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan entitled ‘‘Bailling situation”, 
made it clear that he was opposed to a civil disobedience movement which had 
as its sole aim tlie embarrassment of the British Government. Mahatmaji 
asserted that there was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, ‘Tt will eoinr, when it becomes clearly inevitable”, and he appealed to 
the people to be non-violent. 

3rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 
rast.ra physical culture oonfercnce at Satara, declared, ‘Tiulia expects every man 
to do his duty in this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilities ])rovide(l for military training. 

Normal conditions [irevailcd in the 8ukkiir district whore many were killed 
and injured in serious communal rioting in several areas in the previous month. 

4th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting held in Motigiinj, Agra de¬ 
clared : “Though we are always ready to negotiate and arrive at a set.ilement 
with the British Government we can never return to old conditions. We have 
placed our cards on the table, and no useful purpose can be served by inter- 
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viewfi, talks and statemonts unless the Government is prepared to accept the 
views expressed by the Gon^ress and Mahatma Gandhi.” 

5tli. n. E. Sir rvobert Ileid, Governor of Assam, administered the Oaths of Office 
and Secrecy to thioc Ministers, namely, Abdnl Matin Ohoiidhury, Khan Bahadur 
Sayidur Bahamaii and Miss Mavis Dunn. On the assiim])tion of office by the 
three Ministers, a cidiinct meeting was held when the ])ortfolio8 were allocated. 

In the J)en[;.'d Asscmlily, two Bills, namely, the Otlicial dVnstces (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator General’s (Bengal Araendmenti Bdl 
were rei'erred to select committees, while the third—the Bengal General Olanses 
(Amendment) Bill w’as passed. There ‘.w^as no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions bcinj; simply ]Hit to the House and carried. 

6th. Mr. AI. A. .Tinnah, ITesident, All-India Moslem Leap:ne, issued a statement 
from Bombay : -“1 wish Mnssalmans all over India to observe, Friday, tlie LGnd 
December, as the day of deliverance and thanks-^ivin^—as a mark of relief 
that the t'oii^iicss Governments have at last ceased to function. 1 hope that 
the pro^inci;\^, district and ])rimary Lea^m^s all over India will hold ])iiblic, 
m('('(ui^,s and oass resolutions and officr prayers by way of thanks-^ivin^ for 
bein^ (hhiceied from the nnjnst Coni'Tcss repime.” 

The Government of Benj^al issued a communique fixinjj; maximum ]n‘ices of 
certain foodstnds and other commodities which mi^ht be charged by wholesale 
aiul retail dealers. 

In the Ben{,'al Assembly, a motion by the Premier, Mr. Fazlnl Ilnq, In' re¬ 
ferring the Beni’al Otlii-ials L’ecords Bill, BGO to a select committee, came up 
for consideration. 'I'he Bill soni^lit to “snpjn’css (lissemination in the ITess and 
on tlie platform of tJie contimts of nnjniblished records of GoA'crJiment unless 
after due authori/alion.” 

7th. 11. E. l^ir Maurice Jfallett assumed the office of Governor of the United 
Proi'inces, when the diief Justice of the Allahabad Ki^h C’ourt administered 
to him the Oaths of Allegiance and Oflicc at (n)vernment House, Lucknow. 

Lord /elland criticistal the United Provinces Ihnployments Tax Bill in the 
House of Lords- the occasion was the moving by the Secretary of Stale of the 
second ri'ading of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Bill and 
explained the extent to which the present Bill difficred from the jirevions Bill 
liassed by the House of Lords. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Air. Nalini Banjan Barker, Finance 
Minister, ])resen1ed a sui»]>!♦.mentary estimate of expenditure, amounting to Rs. 
(V2,19,(Ut. 1'he other item of lousiness w'us the consideration of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Tliird Amendment) Bill introduced by Bir Bejoy Prasad Bingh Boy, 
Bevenue Minister. 

Bir Btaflbrd Crijq^s, M.i*., interviewed on his arrival at Karachi, said : “It was 
wise on the part of Air. Gandhi not to have hurried things and to have kept the 
door open. Tliero may bo some form of compromise to save tho face of the 
British Government and to enable tliern to come to a settleinent on the main 
issue of the Congress demand. There is a distinct change even on the ]mrt of 
conservatives with regard to India and nobody wants to alienate the sympathiofl 
of India”. 

8tli. Air. AI. A. Jiiinah, commenting on Alahaima Gandhi’s statement to the News 
CJiroiiicle, declared, “Suddenly Air, Gandhi, who w'as always sceptical about the 
Constituent Assembly, has now beeomc an enthnsiastie. convert audits champion.” 

Sixteen Moslem members of the Krisluik Proja Party in the Bengal Assembly 
and the Council, issued a statement eriliei/ing Mr. Jinnah’s statement, a])])oaling to 
Moslems to observe December 22, as the ‘‘Day of Deliveracc ami Thanksgiving.” 

The Bengal Chamber ol Commerce in a letter addressed to the Bengal Ijogisla- 
tive AsBcmbly said, that it regarded the Agricultural IToduc.e Alarkets Bill ‘‘as 
a e.ommendalile measure ]nirtieu]arly in so far as it aims at the exorcise of 
control of weights, measures, prejudicial market customs and the like.” 

9th. Alahaima Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, commenting under the caption, “In 
God’s Good Hands” on an Englishman’s letter to him stating that he was puzzled 
that Alahaima Gandhi was “tidiiking mainly of wffiat political advantage for the 
cause of Jmlian independence can be gained from the War situation.” “In the 
present case il the Congress could jnstif' the British case on the high ground 
professed by Mr. Chamberlain, India declared that she W'Ould throw in her whole 
moral weight on the side of peace.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi iBsiied a Btatcment appealing to Mr. .Tiiinah and Moslems to 
desist from obscrvinji; the Day of Delivcranee and Thanks-^ivin^ in view of 
communal unity talks and following the resi.^natioii of Con};resB Ministries. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on beine; told that his ap])eal to Moslems to celebrate 
“A Day of Deliverance and Thaiiks^ivinji;” was ill-timed in view of Con{i,rcBS- 
TiCague talks, explained the circumstances which led to the publication of his 
statement. Mr. Jinnah said: “The Moslem Ijcague was truly justified in 
breathing a sigh of relief on tlie departure of Ministries inimical to Moslem 
inteiests and in i)raying for ])opular Ministries fully representing the popular 
rather tliaii a party will.’' That was all that lie asked the Moslems to do. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his work in connexion 
with the co-operative movement in Uengal, died in Scotland 

11. K. Sir John Herbert. Governor of Uengal. in his rcjJy to addresses of 
welcome i)resented to him by the Indian Association, Marwari Association, 
P.engal Mahajun Sabha and the i\laln)nie(lan literary Society at Government 
House, Calcutta, made reference to certain important political questions 
affecting Utaigal and to some matters concerning the economic progress 
and welfare of the ITovincc. 

10th. Sardar Vallalilibhai 1‘atel, Chairman, Congress Uarliamentary Siib-Oommittce 
and Mr. C. l{a)ago))alac,hari, e\-Ureniier, Madras, in their statcmouls repudiated 
the allegations ot wrongs done to Mosimns in the ('ongress ]»i’ovin(‘es and 
characteri/.od the charges as atisurd and reckless. I\Ir, Jiunah’s apj^eal to 
Moshuns to olisi'rve Jiecember i:2 as the 'May of deliverance”, was the occasion 
for till! above statement. 

Mr. C. I'ajagopalachari, in the course of a TresH statement, declared, rejindiating 
the charges made by Mr. Jinnah against (Congress Ministiies : 'T have stated 
before and 1 repeat agcain that there was nev(‘r any occasion for complaint, much 
less lor inteilerenci!. Tiic Madras Ministry like the .Ministries in other })ro\'ince8 
never gave room for comjJaint on the part of miiioriries. On the contrary 

there may have been O'-casion when it may be stated that there was indulgence 
ill lavoLir of minoritio.s.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, M. V. in his talk to Ih-ess representatives at Amirid 

Uhawan, Allahabad, made a statement, that greater interest in Indian affairs 
was being taken by Uarliament. Sir Stafford also stated that the influence 

of g]‘oui)s in the House of Commons favourable to India’s asj^irations 

was growing. 

I’uiulit Javvharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, referred to his 
Agra speech in which he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial Services. Ueisoiially, he said, he had never believed that the services 
were eHi<'ient. And in this resjiect there was no difference between the English 
and the Indian members ot the serviees. 

Lady Itama ILio presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (Central 
runjab branch) lield at Lahore declared : “Tliere is to-day from all I have 
noticed since my return to India a n'al desire to expicss nationalism in a 
blind and nntliinking advocacy of return to manners and customs of }>ast 
times and to eject from onr life every tiling wiiicli savours of Europeanization 
on the ground that wc are denationalizing ourselves. This is an attitude, I am 
afraid, 1 do not wholly Bym])athize with. ’ 

nth. Ueporls of disturbances following eases of profiteering were received from 
Jnbbuli»ore and Nagiuir in the Central Provinces. 

In the Uengal Council, three non-ollicial resolutions on w’ar w'ere tabled for 
discussion. One of these standing in the name of Rai Uahadur l^urciidra 
N'arayaii l^inlia (Progressive) urged “whole-hearted suiqiort to the Urilish 
Governmeut in the proseeiition of war against the German menace.” The next 
resolution tabled by Rai Uahadur Kesliab Chandra Uanerjee (I’rogressive) sought 
to allirm the “unswerving allegiance of the people of Uengal to llis Majesty’s 
J'hrorie and Person.” The third resolution, tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) wanted the Uritish Government to declare India “as an independent 
state in order to enthuse the people of this country to take part and prosecute 
the war to a successful end.” 

l?4h. In the Uengal Council, strong condemnation of Nazism was voiced in the 
House, when a resolution on war was discussed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, amendments were tabled in the House on the 
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Governmenl’n War resolution by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition), Mr. Syed .Talalnddin Hushemy (IToja Party), Mr. P. Banerjee (Cong’-CBs) 
and Mr. 7\bdul Rahman Siddifpii (Coalition). 

Mr. S. C. Majumdar, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Government of Bengal, in 
his ])rcsitlen(ial address at the annual meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) in Caleiitta, dealt with the iiroblcms concerning the tidal rivers of 
Bengal and the measures necessary to solve them. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill 
introduced by Hir B. P. Bingh Roy, Revenue Minister, had an easy })assage. 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, Public Health and Loc'al 
8clf-( iovernment iiresented the reiiort of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
.lute Regulatiims Bill. 

13lli. Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, in the course of a statement from Bombay, made a 
demand for a Royal CVmimissioii to investigate charges of oppression of Moslems 
in C-ongress-goveriicd i)roYinces. Mr. .linnah reitm'atcd his charges against the 
Clongress Minis!lies and traced tin; history of the League’s agitation from its 
first ])rot.est against the comjuilsory singing of ‘Bande JMataram’, tlie question 
of the Congress llag jutd the su])planting of Urdu by Hindi. He defended his 
ap])cal to observe a day of thanksgiving at the resignation of Congress 
Ministries. It was, he said, an expression of the very natural relii'f of the 
Moslem ininorilicH and a way of forcing “ears that have hitherto been deaf to 
listen to us.” He said, “I Avouhl have been inclined to rcs[)ond to Mr. (Jandhi’s 
apjieal had he and other Congress leaders jiractised what he ])reached about the 
necessity for a conluil atmoB}diere in wdiich a communal agreement might 
be arrived at,. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Eazlul TIuq, the Premier moved the 
war resolution which evoked an interesting debate. The ]irincipal speakers 
w'ere; the Premier, Hj. Sarat (^handra Bose, (the Leader of the O])position), 
and Mr. W. C. \\'ordsworth. 

H. E. the Governor ol Bengal, Sir ,lohn Herbert, oi)ened the session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission in the Darbhanga Libiary Hall, 
Calcutta llniversity. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy aecomi>anicd by Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow 
arrived in Calcutta. 

Pandit .Tawliarlal Nehru, addressing a ])u1)lie moisting in Bombay expressed 
the view that the eommunal i>roblem in this country was not communal in the 
accepted sense of the term, but imrely itolitical. 

The Jiuliiin Historical Becords Commission in Calcutta, recommended to the 
Government of India the formation of a committee to arrange tlic acquisition 
of the typcscrii»t of micro-filmed copies of records relating to India, available 
in the India otlici; in London, Holland, France and I’ortiigal. 

Dr. Sir Sliaffaat Ahmad Khan delivered a lecture on ‘Constituent Assembly’ 
in the Moslem Institute Halt, Calcutta, lie said uiteralui : ‘The device of a 
Constituent Asscmlily Avhich lias been deliberately adopted to shelve the 
communal question, will be utterly futile at this juncture. While this is so, 
we must remember that this is an ideal at which wa ought to aim consistently.”’ 

Brevet Col. R. N. Cho])ra, Director of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, oncniiig an exhii»ition of medical, surgical and allied ])roduct8 in 
Calcutta, observed, “With her vast natural resources and huge potential market, 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of industrialization iri the ehemical 
and other allied fields.” 

A fund for the relief of the Polish refugees was started in Calcutta. H. E. the 
Viceroy donated Rs. otwid). 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a RoAal 
Commission, said, “Enough has been said already to show the invalidity of 
]\Ir. Jimiah's ])Osition. He now seeks a Royal Commission to he appointed 
by the British (Jovernment which will bo of a purely judicial ])ersonnei 
composed of Judgc.s of JJis Majesty's High Court.” 

15th. H. E. Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, inaugurated the third 
session of the Indian History Congress in the Ashutosh Building, Calcutta, 
University. His Excellency said that history was a “continuous growth” and 
gave an ex))lanation and of the iirohlems wliieh faced the world. 

Dr. Rabiiidra Nath Tagore performed the opening ceremony of the All-India 
Food and Nutrition Exhibition in Calcutta. 
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Sardar Vallahhhai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary siib>Committee, in 
a Press statement from Bombay, declared that Mr. Jinnah had “no case” 
against the Congress and that his “sole object was to keep up communal feeling 
at a high tension.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a talk to Press representatives in Boml)ay, 
reiterated the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly for solving the 
Indian problem and oi)i)Osed Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Moslem allogationB against the former Congress Ministries. 

Mr. A. K. Fa/Iul Jiiiq, the Bengal Premier, issued a statement reiterating 
his intention to collect evidence regarding the allegations of oppression of 
Moslems in the provinces formerly controlled by the Ctongress Ministries and 
place them before a Royal Commission jiroposcd by Mr. Jinnah. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Industries ('’onference commenced at 
Mysore, under the ])reeidcncy of 8ir A. Ramasvvami Mudaliar, Commcn'c 
Member to the (Jovernment of India. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Devvan of Mysorci 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

16th. Sir ShafFat Ahmad Khan, speaking at a meeting under the auR[)iccs of the 
Bengalee Ex-Service Association in Calcutta, made an earnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of Central and Provincial War Boards for mobilizing 
Indian resources for the ])rosccntion of the War. Prince Akram Hosscin 
said that he did not believe in the classification of martial and non-martial 
races. 

Mahatma Candid, in the (*ourse of an article in the Harijan entitled, “The 
Princes” said: ‘ When Brilain has shed Imperialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, it will he discovered that the two ‘arms’ of Imperialism—the Princes 
and the PC. S.—have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a Pi ess interview, suggested a scheme for 
solving the communal and constitutional prohloms in India. After referring 
to the didicuhies of forming a Constituent. Assinuldy and the dangers attendant 
on a (*onntry-Mide election cam])aign in view of the ])resent communal tension, 
the Punjab Premier suguesteil that a dozen a<‘credited leaders should meet in 
conference, the Vi<'eroy helping in the sele<'tion of the })crsonnel. 

]\lr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal C’ommission was siqiportcd by Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m. l. a., President of the All-India Defiressed 
(.dasscH Association. 

17th. Dr. Ilajendra Prasad, Congress Ihcsident, stated his views on Mr. Jinnah's 
demand for a Royal Commission. He said : “In a way, I welcome this ; the 
situation had come to a head. And now, either the communal problem will be 
given up as iiisolulilo, or we will ariivc at a solution though not quite satis¬ 
factory.” 

The proiioscd inquiry into certain allegations made by the IMoslem Ijcague 
against Congress (lovernments, suggested by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, Bengal 
ITemier, and accepted by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was abandoned. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to his ])lan for observance 
of a “day of deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministries, said : 
“The functions of Deceinher 'll are not Moslem functions directed against their 
Hindu fellowinon as a community but a condemnation, pure and Bim])le, of the 
regime of the Congress.” Mr. Jinnah was supported by six members of the 
Bengal Cabinet, including the I’remier, the J'resident of the Bihar Jiloslcm 
League and the vice-President of the C. P. and Beriir Moslem League. 

18th. II. E. the Viceroy siimmed up India’s position with regard to the war 
when he addresseil the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Associated Chambera 
of Commerce of India, by saying, ‘The fate of India in the international 
Bjiherc turns on the success of the Allied Arms.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha and held a five hours’ 
sitting, lilahatma Candhi being present for the fir.st three hours. J'lie Com¬ 
mittee had nothing concrete before it to discuss in view of the fact that tliero 
had been no new factor in the j)oIiticaI situation since the Allahabad meeting 
except for Lord Zetland’s recent statement in the House of Lords which, how¬ 
ever, was not regarded as having taken the position any farther than where it 
was. Members, therefore, reviewed the situation again, taking note of such new 
tendencies as have a bearing on the situation. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the official war resolution moved by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Prenjier, was passed by 112 votes to 82. 

7 
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The Coalition Party in the Benp:al Assenily ]>asscd a refioliition expressing its 
want of coiifidenee in Mr. Nalini I^anjaii Sarkar, tlie Finance Minister, who 
remained neutral when voting on the war rcsolntion took jdace. 

'J'he Council of R-ulcrs, Eastern States Agency met in Calcui.ta, to discuss 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint i)ulice force and a High Court—the 
Raja Saheb of Scraikella ])resided. 

19th. The Congress Working Committee further discussed the political situation 
at Wardha. 'Ihe Committee had before it a draft statement ])rcpared by Mahatma 
Gandhi,—tlie treiul of which was that the Committee, without taking any preci- 
])itate action immediately, w'ould make an advance over the Allahabad i) 08 ition by 
making it clear that if the Congress demand was not conceded in essential, 
the Congress was fully ])rei)ared for the next step in its juogramme W'hich had 
started with the resignation of the Congress JMinistrics. 

Mr. Nalini Raiijan Sarkcr, Finance Minister, Bengal, tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Sarker made the lirst jmhlic announcement that he liad resigned from the 
Bengal Cabinet, in tlie Bengal Legislative Couni'il, wdien all sections of the 
Jlouse combined in jiaying tributes to the valuable work ho had rendered to the 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hufg Ih'omior of Bengal, issued a statement to the Ih’ess, 
which contained a denial that he had “hacki'd out” of his oiler to Pandit .Tawharlal 
Nehru to i>rote his allegations of Congress oj»pressioii against Moslems in the 
]U‘Ovinces under ('ongress Ministries. 

Jii the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Nauslier Ali, an ex-]\Iinistor of Bengal and a 
member of the Pi’oja I’arty was eensiired by the S[>eaker, Klian Bahadur 7\/izLil 
Jlaque, lor remaiks mady by him against tJic chair, during the discussion on 
the w'ar resolution. 

The Inth session of the AlLTndia Philosophical Congress met in the Address 
Hall of the Osmania Fniveisity, Hyderabad. The Light, Hon’ble Sir i\kbar 
Hydari, Chancellor of tlie Csmania Uni\crsity, delivered the inauguratory siicech. 

20th. The Congress Working Committee renewed its adjourned sitting at Wardha. 
JMahatma Gandhi was ]>re8ent throughout the meeting,—the t'omrnittec also 
discussed the question of observance of the ‘Tndependenee Ihay” on January L'G, 
the Bengal Congress ailairs, and tlie liots in Hukkur, vSiiid. 

ill the P)engal Council, the question of the imi»ro\cment of the silk industry of 
P»engal was raised when rc|»lyiiig to a question addressed by Lai Bahadur N. 
l^inlia (Liberal) on the eendition of the industry, Mr. H. S. t^iihrawardy said that 
the silk industry had declined considerably as a result of the economic depression 
and severe competition by foreign silk. 

2l8t. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha did not come to a decision on 
the main resolution on the ]»olitic:d Bituation. 'i'lic Committee, however, adopted 
a resolution on the Bengal Congress affaiis and ai>i)ointe(l a Committee of eight, 
(an ad hoc, committee) wbth Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman, to make 
arrangements for comlncting elections of delegates to the annual session of the 
Congress, and other elections. The Members of llie ad hoc Committee wmre : 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (Chairman), Hr. B. C. Loy, Hr. P. C. Ghosh, Hr, 
8nrcsli Chandra Bannerjcc, Mr. J. C. Gupta, Mr. Kiraii Whaiikar Itoy, Mr. Anaud 
Prasad Chowdhury, and Mr. Benoyendra Nath Palit. 

In was announced at the conclusion of tlie meeting that it was decided that 
abstention of the members of the Congress Party fiom the Central Legislature 
should be continued except in so far as it might be nc(‘es8ary to retain their 
scats in the Assembly wliich requircil at hxist a day’s attendance. 

Mr. J. IL Burder, President of the ICuro)K'an Assoeiaiion, in his address to 
the annual iiioetiug of the Association in Calcutta, said ; “J’he difficulties and 
dangers w^hich India wull have to face rccpiire tlic fullest eollaboratiou between 
our two nations. If India desired unity, she can rely on the full cooperation of 
our countrymen in turning it from an ideal into a reality.” 

22nA. The Congress Working Committee concluded its five days’ session at 
Wardha after passing a resolution evltizAng the statement of the Secretary of 
State for India and reiterating the faith of the Congress in a Constituent 
Assembly as the “only way to attain a filial settlement of the communal 
qucbtion would not be satisfactorily eoBed so long as different parties were to 
look to a third party through whom they expected to gain special privileges 
even though it may be at tlie expense of the nation.” The Committee character- 
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ized the Britieh Oovernmeiit’8 raising the communal question as “reluctance to 
part with power.” 

The Moslem “Day of Deliverance” called for by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President 
of the All-India Moslem League, was observed throughout India by Moslems. 

1’he report of the committee appointed by the Government of Assam and 
presided over by Hir Manmatha N\ath Mukherjee to inquire into the Digboi 
Strike, declared : “I'he strike was resorted to without any justifying grievance.” 
The report further stated : “The Labour Union had mistaken notions of the 
respective rights ot c,a])ital and labour ; that it did not conduct affairs in the 
proper manner, that many of the strikers themselves had no idea of the grievan¬ 
ces for which they had struck work and that it is not all clear that the strike 
resolution represented the views of the majority.” The report which gave a 
detailed account of the events Avhich led up to the strike also made a series of 
recommendations for the prevention of strikes like the Digboi stoppage in the 
future. 

The Government of Assam in a rcsolulion on the report which it commended 
for its iini)artialily and judicial fairness stated that the report revealed : “There 
was no siiflicient cause lor the stiikc either in the working conditions or in the 
actions of the comjiany and that it must 1)C ascribed to the ambition of a few 
individuals determined to inii)ose their will by methods w'hich can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the third quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what ho des¬ 
cribed as the basic weakness of India’s industrial structure. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Ilarijan, headed “Independence”, in 
which he tjied to answer some objections raised by a corrr8i>ondent, w'rote ; 
“India can sctflc down to i)eace only when she can liold against any 
combination.” lie also wrote, “'I’he Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s War aims ; secondly, independence, 
when it comes, will come because Iinlia is ripe for it. 'Phorefore, there can bo 
no consideration to be given to it. It is not a maiketablo thing. It is a 
status. This, however, does not mean a ‘frog-in-the-well status’. ’J'hcre may 
or may not be an alliaiu'C wdtli Britain. My lioj)c is that there will be. tSo 
long as I have a share in the attainment of indepemlence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or settlement 
with Britain.” 

24lli. Wr Maurice Gw 7 er, Chief .luslice of India, speaking at the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “It is not the making of the eojistitution 
itself which necessarily produces agreement ; no agreement of any kind i.s 
possible without ])er8orial contracts and constitution making it a laborious 
affair which rapiircs iiiliiiitc i)ain8 and patience if lasting results are to be 
achieved, India, today, was at the cross-roads of her political futuic, with the 
forces for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had come for her to solve 
the yu’oblcm, not only of her relations with Great Britain, but also the problem of 
her own domestic differences.” 

Bir Mirza Ismail, Devvan of Mysore, opening the All-India Khadi and 
Bwadeshi Exhibition at the Congress House, Madras, observed : “In a country 
like ours, with its diverse castes and creeds, brotherly feeling and the ballot box 
seem to go ill together. Undue emphasis is ulaced on religious and cultural 
differences and sentiment is allowed to play too large apart, while commonsensc is 
at a discount. The more wc can infuse brotherhood into democracy the hapi^ier 
will be our country.” 

25th. Pandit Jawlinrlal Nehru addressing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Workers’ 
Camp at Wardha, de(dared; ‘“I'he world is in a vortex and a new order is being 
evolved in which India has to eon tribute her share.” 

Bir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a Press interview on 
the political situation in the country, said : “Things do look gloomy but I am 
an optimist. My imjjrcssion of the wnole situation is that, unfortunately, it is not 
as it should be. My own view is that if in the immediate future some settlement 
is not arrived at, especially at this critical iunctuie, it may be loo late.” 

Mr. Jinnah. in a Press statement, said : “The greatest day of my life was 
when I heard that the Federal scheme was suspended, and a still greater moment 
will be when it is definitely buried.” 
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26th. Sardar Vallavbliai addrcsBinp; a iDeciinjj; of the Bombay Congress 

Legislative Tarty, reviewed tlie political sitnation in the country and the po})ular 
reaction thereto. He also examined the problems confronting the country and 
urged the need for every member to educate his constituency and make them 
I)rcpared for the next step which the Congress might take. 

The first meeting of the ad hoc committee. a})pointod by the Congress 
Working Committee—to be knowm as the Bengal Congress Election Committee, 
was lield in Calcutta ; Maulana Abul Kalam A/.ad ])resi(lc(l. 

Sir Statford Cripps left C'alcutta for Kaugoon, at the conclusion of his tour of 
India. During his stay in the country he met many (hngress leaders including 
Mahatma Gamlhi, Bandit .T.awharlal Nehru, and leaders of Ihe Moslems League 
including Mr. .linnah and Mr. A. K. Fazlul IIiup In Calcutta, Sir Staflbrd 
met JI. E. the Viceroy and II. E. the Governor ot Bengal, ile also met the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir Harold Derbyshire). 

27lli. Dr. R. T. Taranjjiye in his jiresidential address to the Nationid Liberal 
Phderation at Aljaliabad made an a])peal for all ])ai(ies in India to come 
togelher in a spirit of friendliness and liammer out a solution to India’s 
political problems. Referring to the international situation, Dr. Taranjpye 
asserted that Imlia’s comi>arative safety for the ]>rcsent and also its liability to 
danger in futuie were de}iendent on the British connexion, lie also ]>ointcd out 
that the great danger to democracy in India ap]»ear8 to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism, both in the Congress and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Nagi>nr J’ro’incial Congress workers at 
Waidhaganj, declared ; “We should resort to civil disobedience only when we 
are sullicdcntly strung, when we begin to look n))on if as onr dharma (duty) 
and when it is inevitable” Ho continued, “Khadi has noplace in a violent 
fight, hut it is our ammunition in a non-violent struggle and if >vc lire our guns 
without Khadi, civil disobedience will tail.” 

Mr. V. p. Havarkar, Tresideut-elect of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha 
session, arrived in Calcutta. Mr. Savaikar, hoisting the Mahasabha Hag at the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, explained the symboLu- significance of the flag, 
and said that it was not the emblem of any particular part or province of India, 
but was the emblem of the Hindu race as a whole. The Mahasabha flag, lie 
continued, was not meant to antagonize the flag of any other f*,ommunity, such 
as that of Mahomedans, Tarsis, or any other section of the Indian pco]»le who 
had also right to have flags of their own. Tliis flag only meant that the Hindus 
had come to realize that they were a nation by themselves and had the right to 
live as a nation. Mr. Savarkar said that the flag also indicated peace, the one 
condition being that it must not be antagonized by other flags. 

The 15ih session of the All-India Educational Conference commenced in 
the Baradari Hall, Lucknow. Bandit .lawharlal Nehru inaugurated the eoufereucc 
and 8ir 8. Kadhakrishnan presided, qiic need for a national scheme for 
education was stressed by 8ir 8. Kadhakrishna in his address. He said, “20 serve 
and jirotcct human creativeness is the end of all educalion.” 

Mr. Jl. 8. 8uhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, Bengal ])rc8idod 
over the 21st session of the Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference at Biirdwan. 
He said that he would try his best to see that generally the ])osition of 
ministerial ofliccrs was once more examined leading to the betterment of their 
pay and prospects. 

The Madras Brovincial llarijaii Coupronce which met at Chidambaram, under 
the presidency of Mr. V. I. Muniswami Billai, passed roBolutious deploring the 
political impasse, urging all persons and parties to strive to end the stalemate 
and requesting the British Government to agree to the calling of a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult fraiichisc and population basis. 

28tli. Mr. V. D. 8arvarkar made a comprehensive survey of the political situation 
in India in his presidential address at the meeting of All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta. Mr. 8ayarkar explained in detail the basic principles of the 
H'ndu rnovement and reviewed vital problems of the day, suen as the future 
conpitution of India, the problem of minorities, the Hindu Moslem question, the 
position of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the Congress and the attitude of 
the Mahasabha in regard to the war and the economic future of India. Sir 
Manmatha Nath Miikherjce, Chairman of the Becejition Committee read his 
address discussing in detail the “jilight of Bengali Hindus under the Communal 
Awaid. He expressed the hope that the Hindus would yet consolidate and 
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rally under one Hindu banner and fight for their own cause-“a cause which 
is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing less than what to them 
is justly due.” 

A civil reception was accorded to H. H. the Maharaja of Sir .Thoda Shamliere 
Jung Bahadur Itana, ITimo Minister and Supreme Commandcr-in-Chicf of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

At the seventh annual general meeting of the Emidoyers’ Federation of India, 
a resolution pledging the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the 
interests represented by the Federation to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the British Government in the tasks which confronted the 
Empire, was ])assed at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 

At the All-India Christian Conference at Nagpur, a resolution offering full 
and unconditional assistance to the British Government in the [)roHeciition of 
the war was adopted by 25 vot,cs to 11. The resolution was moved by Mr, B. 
Ji. Rallia Ram, general secretary of the conference. 3Re conference coin lnded 
next day, after ])as8ing a resolution stating, “As far as our community is con¬ 
cerned it shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationalistic- ideal.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri¬ 
zed the Moslem Leafjuc’s demands for arriviim at a communal scitlement as 
vague. He repudiated the League’s charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 

29th. Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the 52nd 
session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened in Mohamad 
Ali Park, Calcutta, declared : ‘‘No system of education will command our af)|)ro- 
val which wd'l neglect to develop in us all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which distinguish us as custodians of the s))irit and culture of Islam, and 
which has a mission of its own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind.” 

The National Liberal Federation at Allahabad ]>asBed a resolution on war, 
appealing to Indians to give their Bupi)ort to the cause for which tlic democra¬ 
cies were fighting in Euro]>c. The resolution on Dominion Status urged the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to provide for the establishment of 
complete rcsimnsible Government in the Province and a Federal basis at the 
centre within a 8[)eeified period. 

SOtli. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its session in Calcutta, after 
passing a resolution criticizing the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus. Other 
important resolutions ])a8sed by the conference referred to India and the W'ar, 
the formation of a Hindu "militia”, India’s future constitution and the funda¬ 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing its inability to accept the decision 
of the Congress Working Committee regarding the ai)i)ointnient of an ad hoc 
Committee in connexion with the election of delegates. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in answer to a question, “Js the Congress generally neutral 
in regard to which religion a person belongs to ?”, replied in tlie IJarijan ; 
"Ill a free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality unlike 
what is happening to-day. Christianity being the nominal religion of the 
rulers, it receives favours whicli no other religion enjoys. A (Tovernment 
responsible to the people dare not favour one religion over another. But I 
should see nothing wrong in Hindus congratulating those who having left 
them return to their fold. 1 think that the Christians of free America would 
rejoice at the return to their ancestral Christianity of Americans of the slums-^if 
there arc any in America—temporarily calling themselves Hindus under the 
influence of a plausible Hindu missionary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Harijan, in which ho enjoined 
on Congressmen to note the preamble to the Working Committee’s resolution 
on the ‘‘Independence pledge”, said : "If Congressmen had hcmestly lived up to 
the coiiBtiuctive programme of 1920, there would be Puma Swaraj to-day.” 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Tho Iasi six months of 1939 were as prolific of political contro¬ 
versies and conflicts in India as tho first six months were. But tho 
outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 
attitude^to* tho Ilorr Hitler and his Nazi followers in control 

European War of tho machinery of tho govommont of that country, 
has oversliadowed those in our country as in many 
other countries. Wo in India are distant from tho hold of opera¬ 
tions ; and though Britain, tho British Government, tho British Vice¬ 
roy in India, has made our country a belligorcnt without so much 
as tho courtesy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 
the leaders of India’s public life of their feelings and opinions with 

regard to tho Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested observers of a war that might change the fate and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. Tho acci¬ 
dent of our inclusion in tho British Empire did not appear to have 
quickened any sense of fear, of danger in us. As we write tliis 

study of the war as it affected India directly as a j^art of the 
British Empire, as a dej^endeiit part of tho British Empire, and 

indirectly as a part of the modern world whore distant country have boon 
brought near one anotlior through tecliuological iinprovomont in 

methods of inter-communications, India appeared to have doveloped a 
certain i)hilosoi)hic indifference to events happening in Europe. For 
eight years India liad been watching the inexplicable weaknesses of 

British foreign policy, for eight years she, an original member of tlie 

League of Nations, had been witnessing loading nations of tho world 
breaking all tho conventions of this super-national organisation, tho 

last hope of peace in tho modern world, the last sliicld of tlio )jet- 
ter life that science and its triumphs promised to tho men and 

women of the world. Britain and France were loaders of tho League 
of Nations. But their politicians took tho lead in betraying all tiie 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all tho stresses 
and strains of modern life. And witnessing those weaknesses and 

betrayals, the people in India wore bewildered in their tlioughts and 

activities with rofcrence to international developments ; they also 

shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with things as these 
happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 

China whore Jai)an, Italy and Germany had one after another extin¬ 
guished the light of democracy and national self-respoct in those 
countries. 

It is in the background of such disappointments and scepticism 
that India’s attitude to tho war in Europe can be explained in 
the period the events during which form the subject- 
**^8ympathy'^^ matter of this study. There was no doubt that 

with Poland India’s sympathies were wholly with Poland in her 
fight against the Nazi aggression for the protection 
of her national independence. SucceBsive generations of Indian pub- 
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lie men and puldiciats during the last one hundred years whom 
British methods of administration and enlightenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessness, to the shame and ignominy of 
political subjection, have been inspired in their struggles for the 
political freedom of their country by the life and conduct of men 
and women of other lands, among whom were many who bore Polish 
names. They had read of the three partitions of Poland beginning 
with 1872 and ending wdth 1892 through the help of which Prussia, 
Austria and Eussia had divided the country among tliomsolves, and 
how since tlion Polish patriots, men and women, had worked and 
conspired to tlirow off the foreigners’ yoke and restore to their country the 
glory that was hors when Poland under John Soboiski saved eastern 
Euroi)o for Christendom wdien his army beat the Turkish army from 
tlie ramparts of Vienna just as three centuries back Charles ^lartel 
had defeated tlie Moors at tlie battle of Tours and saved Western 
Europe from the followers of the Prophet of Araljia. With traditions 
of heroism and national self-respect like these the people of India 
have had an instinctive syjnpatfiy. This feeling was strengthened by 
the feeling of rG])ulsion at the methods -wliic)) Prussia and Germany 
under Pj'ussia had adopted in siipi)rossing Polish freedom and keeping 
the Polish people under subjection. 

The history of Poland has recorded tliese. And without going 
through tlie whole history of the relation between Poland and Ger¬ 
many, a few extracts from the l.)Ook of Prince Bern- 
Bulow entitled Imperial Germany, published 
Poland & Germany 1914, will give us an idea of it explaining certain 
of the causes of the present war started on Polish 
soil on September 1, 1939. Prince Bulow was Chancellor of the 
German Empire during a i)art of the first decade of the present 
century under ex-Kaiser William who lost the throne in 1918 as one 
of the consequences of the German defeat during the last World war. 

“It was a mission of civilisation that in the past led us Germans across the 
Elbe and the Odor towards the East.” 

“For centuries the German colonists, often summoned to the country by its 
Kings, lived as loyal Polish subjects and taught the Poles higher civilisation.” 

“The annexation by the Prussian State of our Eastern Provinces, Posen, and 
West Prussia, would not and could not have come to pass if the Polish Kepublic 
of Nobles had been a State capable of continued existence.” 

‘‘The King (Frederick the Great) too only continued what had been begun 
in the Middle Ages, the national coiupiest of the East of Germany by means of 
settling German farmers in the country, and German artisans, merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns.” 

‘‘The task of solving the problem would probably have been easier for the 
Prussians and for the I’oles if the artificial and untenable Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, created by Napoleon, had not roused in the Poles the vain hope that 
in the course of Eurojjcan complications it might be possible to re-establish 
Polish Independence. The Poles would very likely had been spared the painful 
experience on our side as well on the other side of the frontier in 1830, 1848, 1863, 
if the memory of the ephemeral creation of a State by the first Napoleon had 
not lived in their hearts.” 

‘‘Bismarck in 1886 inaugurated this national policy in the Eastern Marches 
on a large scale, after he had introduced State control of the schools in 1872, and 
in 1873 (introduced) the German language as that which was to be used for 
instruction.” 

“...Under Bismarck, Prussia began to take the offensive in order to rescue 
German nationality in the East, to maintain it and, if possible, to strengthen 
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it. li 18 natural that the Poles were thrown into a state of violent excitement, 
that they piei)are(l to defend themselves, and with their splendid or^jjanisation, 
largely supported by the Polish clcr^i:y, plunj^ed into the fray. The antagonism 
between the two nationalities bc(‘amc more acute.*' 

“The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and the inauguration of 

the Prussian ])olicy of colonisation made it clear that neither scrupulous respect 
for J'olish nationality, nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, could 
in the least jwevent German nationality from being slowly but surely driven out 
of the East by that of the I'oles.” 

“3'he work of colonisation is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Mari'hes, for it settles Germans in the Eastern domain. And the whole ])roblcm 
in those parts is the ])roblem of the relative numerical strength of the German 
poiudation as (‘ompared with the Poles.” 

‘'...While the Poles thought it shameful to sell lands to the Germans, these 

latter unfortunately often did not object to selling German landed property to 

the roles for a higher ])ricc.” 

“P)ut it grew more and more diflicult to acquire estates from Polish 

landholders...If the work of colonisation,..., was not to be doomed to ultimate 
failure, w\ idea had to be ]mt into practice which JUsmarck had exjuessed already 
in ISSO, and which was discussed over and over again subsequciitly ; the idea of 
dispossession. 'J'he Dispossession Pdl (1908) was the logical conclusion of the 
])olicy of colonisation begun in 188(3.” 

“The struggle for the laud, which in its essentials is a struggle to permeate 
eastern distiicts with a siinicient of Germans, will always be the Alpha and 
Omega of oui" national German ])olicy in the East.” 

‘Tt is quite comprehensible that the Austrian rnonarc'hy, which is not a State 
based on a foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of liome and foreign 
]H)liey, renoiiMC('d all further attem]>ts to (Jcrmanisc the Crown land in Galicia 
since the Seventies, and has resitonded in the most lavish manner to Polish 
wishes.” 


Tbo quotations from a rather old hook give iis an idea of the 
ccnturics-uld, the tcn-conturios-old, conq)etition and conflict hetwoon 


Nazism its dis¬ 
respect to luinian 
personality 


the Polos and the Gormans. These show tliat the 
]iso and fall of empires liavo no influonco over racial 
comi)ctitions for supremacy ; that the fall of tho 
Gcriiian Emxnro and the rise of National Socialist 


regime in its place have not brought any change in tho economic 
and cultural competition between tho Teuton represented by the 


Germans and the Slav reprosontod by tho Poles; that a historic conti¬ 


nuity i)crsists between Bismarck and Hitler, not to go very much 
back than the life of men and women who have lived through tho 
last fifty years. Tho competition hetwoon the Polos and tho Gormans 


may appear to have boon partially removed or neutralised by tho Treaty of 
Versailles. But tho rise of Nazism drawing its inspiration from crude 


pliilosophy tiiid chaotic goo-politics has revived hopes of Gormanisatiouf 
that have launched Europe into another war. A vast amount o 


literature has been raised on thoso ideas which have challenged thos® 
that have moulded tho mind, thought and activities of European an^ 
American nations for about four centuries. Respect for tho individual 
who has a ])urposG to fullil apart from that of tho society to which 
ho belongs, the dojnocratic system in tho organisation of tho State, 
that is equality in the political piano, were the formative ideas of tin 
lliumination that prepared tho ground for tho French Revolution and 
have been guiding principles for men and women in society during 
the last one hundred and fifty years. An interpreter of European 
history during this period, Leonard Woolf, has traced tho working of “a 
trinity of metaphysical postulates” on which the European man and 
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woman have moved in fchoir endeavours to make human life tolerable in 
this world. The early democrats, said he, “maintained not only that 
all men have a right to happiness but that all men are born equal 
and have a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there have 
been in the psychology of democracy three different motifs : happiness, 
equality, and liberty or freedom." The names of venerated men and 
women in European thought are claimed on behalf of those now 
challenges to the way of life and thought that the modern men and 
women have travelled on and which have blasted their way into the older 
regions of Asia and Africa, the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
names are many ; they belong to different countries ; and under the 
inspiration of their thought 20th century democracy has found its 
“most dangerous antagonist in a system which sul)ordinates the rights 
and interests of individuals to those of a class vaguely known" and 
vaguely publicised as the su])romo and sovereign peo])lo. Thus have modern 
developments, which opened out with such liopos for the individual 
and the collection of individuals wdiich is society, developed in¬ 
to a state of tilings that looks like a jiarody on all that the human 
mind has boon struggling to realise in life, individual and social. And 
the writer whom we have quoted above has been time, though he is 
cruel, when ho wrote that 

“Democracy and the induRtriali/ation which has accompanied it give enormous 
opportunities for the ])roducti()n of the sheop-like iniml. Mass education, mass 
government, mas8 i)r()duction encourage material and mental uniformity, and the 
scale of social life becomes so large that the individual seems lost and helpless.” 

The feeling of this individual helplessness in face of the complexi¬ 
ties of modern life is the brooding ground of those forces in the modern 
world, im]>orsonal forces, that are known as Fascism, 

Is the breeding Nazism, and Communnism. Possibly because these 

ground have yet to make their way in the world, yet to bo 

ol rotalilarianism accepted by the mind and conscience of the modern 
men and women, that they are characterised by a 
virulence of violence wdiich is thought to bo the passport to authority 
m the State. The Gorman version of this development which is known 
as Nazism has certain characteristics, however, which set it a])art 
from its brother totalitarianisms. The exaltation of the Nordic race, 
pure and undetilod, which would “renovate" the world from the poison 
of materialism implicit in the democratic ideal, the unification of the 
German race under one State-—one People, one State, one Leader— 
the inevitable opposition between the Atlantic States, the democratic 
countries that cling to tho western sea-board of Europe, and the 
States of the Plains that stretch from north Germany dee]) into the 
Asiatic continent—Germany and Eussia—and their partnership in the 
coming fight, tho conflict between tho peoples of tho land masses 
and the pooi)lcs of tho sea-boards—those are said to supply tho motive 
power to tho portent and tho promise that have issued from Germany 
typified in tho person of Herr Hitler. Sir Halford Mackinder, who 
was professor of Geograpliy at the Oxford University in a lecture at 
the Boyal Geographical Society sot forth (1904) tho doctrine of the 
pivot of history"—tho “heart land of tho Old World", the great 
plain stretching from the Elbe to the north of Amur, the cradle of 
those hordes like the Huns and tho latter Mughals which had supplied 
8 
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“the scourages of God” like Attila, Genghiz Khan, and Timurlano. He 
elaborated this thesis in a book entitled —Deniocraiic Idecw and 

EcaUfies published in 1919. Major-Genercl Haushofor of the Bava¬ 
rian Army imported into the theme a lot of mysticism when he 
glorified those “conquering races”. Rudolf Hess, Herr Hitler’s deputy 
in the Nazi Party, was his aid-de-camp during the first World War. 
And it is on record that Haushofer inflamed the Loader of Germany 
when in 1920 ho had begun to brood over the causes of the defeat 
of Germany in that war, and was laying the foundation of the Nazi 
Party. 

There are elements of mysticism in those ideas which have 

managed to hold millions as its instruments, as captives to their work of 
destruction and construction. But those divested of 
Charac^eriHtics tJioir mysticism appear to constitute a conflict and 
of Nazism competition between f ho German race or people, 

between Goi’inany defeated in a great war and 
defrauded of their just rights as a great Power by the victorious 
Powers, Britain and Prance. These peoides liave for about a century and 
half boon bossing over the world. The feeling of German frustration may 130 
traced, however, to an earlier date, centuries anterior to the Treaty of 
Versailles. The founder of the modern school of history in Germany, 

Heinrich Treitsclie, begun his “German PTistory” with tlio words 
tliat bring vividly to the mind tlie desire and asi)iration of the loaders of 
the Gorman people : 

‘dll spite of the length of their history, the German ])eoplo is the youngest 
of the great nations of Western EiiroiH-. A jicriod of yoiitli lias twice fallen to 
their lot, and with it the struggle to establish thGr ])ower as a B'.ate, and to gain 
freedom for civilisation. A thousand years ago they foiinde<l the luondest cm}tii'e 
of the Germans ; eight hundred years later they had lo hnild uji their State anew 
on quite diderent found itions, and it is only in our times that as a united peojdc, 
they entered the ranks of the nations.” * 


When Triotsclio uttered tlicso words the family of rulers, tlio 
Hapshurg, under which the Gormans had founded their proudest 
empire a tliousand years ago, liad lioon already 

revnls^Ltalnst ''y MW family o[ rulors. the IJohoDZollorns. 

jt It was under the latter that Bismarck lirought about 

the unification of Germany after defeating the Danes, 
the Austrians and the Pronch. It was a ruler of this family that 
staked on a fight the choice between world domination and downfall 
during the years 1914-19L\ Ho lost tho war. And a now leader 
has issued from the lowest strata of Gorman society to build up a 
now State on quite different foundations whore princes and prelates 
counted for little. This ruler has retrieved tho position lost during 
the days when Germany and Austria touched the depth of political 
defeat ; he has united under one State regions of German domicile 
that were dispersed under many States ; Iio has got hold of regions 
that would be filled up by men and women of German race, as their 
Ld)cnsrauin, living space for his people. He has thus in a way 
fulfilled tho purpose of German history which prince or noble failed to 
do. But in doing this work he and his followers have adopted 
methods so repellent, so cruel, so ruthless that the world appears to 
have been startled into organising itself and putting itself against all 
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that Herr Hitler and his followers stand for. The treatment of Jews 
by the rulers of modern Germany, of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contributed to the making of Gorman greatness 
in fields of scholarship, in tho arts and sciences of life, has revealed 
to humanity a side of human nature that decent people cannot view 
except with disgust. Tliis is tho meaning of tho sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of “blood and iron” have received from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been amply proved that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must bo forthcoming if the evil was 
to be halted. After many l)etrayals and hackslidings, Britain and France, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take up tho Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Germany in tho opening days of September, 1939. 

Tho people of India wore not interested in the details of the 
controversy between Poland and Germany, between Britain, Franco 
and Germany that have led to the war. Their inclusion 
The shock ol within the British Empire created all the interest in 
tho affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 
within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world tho power of Germany and tho weaknesses of the Polish 
State. Tho military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual debacle. Tho ruling classes of tlio country showed a 
supinenoss that has remained inexplicable to the world. The Eusso- 
German Pact of the last week of August, 1939, had prepared 
tho world for some such result, as it hastened tho German attack 
on Poland. And tho partition of Poland between Germany 

and Bussia gave the world a now insight into international 

affairs which wuis full of disappointment and sorrow. For years the 
world had been taught to regard Soviet Russia as a factor for peace, 
for international decency, as a defender of the rights of small nations, 
of tho principle of self-determination, as a protector of tho victim- 
nations of aggression and exploitation. Tho Busso-Gorman Pact gave 
a rude shock to this impression, to this belief. It exposed a cynicism 
and opportunism in the ruling classes of Bussia and Germany that 
lias few parallels in recent history. For years the sky has been kept 
rent with cries of the deathless antagonism between Nazism and 
Communism or Bolshevism. Apart from ideological diil'erences which w^oro 
made much of in Herr Hitler’s auto-biography and of 
tho progress of his ideas and political policies, there were material causes 
of conflict between Bussia and Germany which were not kept secret 
by the rulers of tho latter country. As late as November, 1936, Herr 
Hitler in his inaugural address at the Nazi Congress at Nurenburg 
spoke of having at their disposal 

“the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the Ural mountains, 
the vast forests of tSiberia and the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine to be 
exploited under National Socialist leadership.” 


This open declaration of the desire of German loaders to fleece 
Russian territory indicated the material basis of Busso-German 

Fruitless attempt competition and conflict which also formed the basis 
to organise of many of tho political and defence arrangements 

alH^ce against of different States in Europe, Asia and America. 

Germany instance of this the case Anglo-French 

negotiations with Russia for an offensive and defensive alliance 
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may be referred to. On the 15th March, 1939 Germany annexed 
Czechoslovakia. This step appeared to have startled Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain out of his illusion of “appeasement”. On tho morning 
of the 18th of March a British enquiry was addressed to Moscow : 
“Would Russia support Rumania if attacked ?” In tlje evening of 
tire same day Russia proposed a “Six-Power Conference”—of Russia, 
Britain, France, Poland, Rumania, Turkey—to bo held at Bucharest, 
capital of Rumania, “to devise stei)s against aggression.” Lord 
Halifax rejected it as “premature” and proposed instead “a Four- 
Power declaration”'—of Russia, Britain, Franco and Poland—of “an 
undertaking to consult together if aggression occurred in any part 
of Europe.” Russia accepted it while declaring it “inadequate”; 
Poland opposed it, and tho plan was al)aiidonod. Then commenced 
an unending series of proposals and counter-]n'oposals which came 
to nothing, and ended in tho defeat of Anglo-French diplomacy 
with the signature of the Russo-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
1939. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain had offered 

“unilateral guarantee of support” to Poland, Rumania, and Greece. 
Russia was noitlicr consulted about not informed of tlieso events. 
On April 15 Britain asked Russia to offer “unilatoi’al support” to 
Poland and Rumania. Russia objected to this as “inadequate” and 
submitted counter-proposals, eight in number of wliich throe wore 
iinporLant~(i) a Triido Alliance of tho “Big Tbreo”—Britain, Franco 

and Russia—to resist “direct” aggression against any one of them” ; 

(ii) tho simultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (iii) joint 
guarantee to all the smaller States lietwcon tlio Baltic and Black 

Seas. For 22 days there was no reply from Britain. On ,luno 21 
Britain offered now proposals—Russian su]q)ort to ho “automatic” if 
Britain and Franco should get involved in war through thoir 
guarantees to tho hvo States—Poland, Rumania, Bolgimri, Turkey 
and Greece ; ])Ut if Russia was involved througli guarantees to the 
Baltic States, “consultations must first bo liold.” Russia rejected on 
the next day tliis ‘ unequal formula”. Tho negotiations appear to 
have Imoken down on the definition of “indirect aggression”, and on 
the refusal of Poland to allow tho march of Russian soldiers into 

her territory oven for tho protection of her political integrity. Tliis 
was reported on the 17th July. But thirteen days later, on the 
31st July, wo found tho British Premier making tho announcement 

that in response to the request of tho Soviet Government deputations 
from the British and French army and air forces would bo leaving 

for Moscow to begin “staff conversations”. It was hoped that these 
“military conversations” would pave the way to the success of 
political negotiations. 

Wo do not know as yet why these conversations failed to 

reach the desired ol)ject as neither the British nor the French 

Governments have cared to make public their version 
causes of this failure ; the version of the 

unpublished Soviet Government have not seen the light of day 

in tho Allied countries. In tho absence of this 

knowledge speculations have sought to fill up the gap, further 

embittering the relation between the west European democracies 
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of Britain and Franco, and the Soviet Eepublic. It has been 
suggested that both the parties to the negotiations were insincere 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not seriously 
want to bring in Soviet Russia into the affairs of western Europe, 
that what tliey did in the way of negotiations was a mere blind 
to their own people, a fop thrown to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement tliat would hold Russia as a threat to 
Germany Criticism of Russia has taken the shape of a charge 

of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in announcing the Russo- 
Gorman Pact uttered words that bear no other construction ; 

“...We had sliown a ^reat amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the nego¬ 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a Bnccesaful conclusion when we agreed to send 
our soldiers and air-men to discuss military plans together before wo had an assur¬ 
ance that we should be able to reach an agreement on political matters.” 

We have soon suggestions made that British and Fr 3 nch resent¬ 
ment at and ignorance of the tendency of Russo-Gorman relationship 

was a put-up affair. Historians liave told us that 

anTe^shovvuTy' understanding with Russia was the 

Britain & France corner-stone of Bismarck’s policy, that it was “the 

first commandment of the German Decalogue.” It is hard 
to believe that the Plritish and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
wore ignorant of the goings-on ))otween Germany and Russia when the Press 
in Europe, specially in the United States, was featuring in the month of July 
the signature of a new Russo-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to believe 
that the Intelligence Service of the British and French Foreign Offices did 
not know tliat up till 1935 there were allowed to bo German military 
and aviation schools stationed on Russian soil, as has l^eon asserted 

hy Peter Druckcr in Ids hook —The End of E(‘C)nonii(‘ M(ui —pub¬ 
lished in May, 1939. It is hard to believe that the British and 
French Intelligence Services did not know of the cximaraderic tliat 
had existed between the German and Russian General Staffs for 

about fifteen years which was broken or was reported to have been 

broken after the rise of Nazism. It has boon suggested that in the 
“staff conversations” that continued between Britain and France on 
the one ]iart and Russia on the other, the latter was playing a part 
on behalf of Germany to got an inside view of Franco-British 
military dispositions. But there are two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Germany and Russia. The 
former was prepared to make any sacrifice to avoid the dangerous 
possibility of having to fight Great Britain and France on the west 
and Russia in the east as it had to do during 1914-1917. The 

latter also could not contemplate the idea of having to fight or 
defend against Germany ih the west and Japan in the east as the 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis had provided for. It was a piece of deft diplomacy 
that enabled two such declared enemies as Germany and Russia to 
make up their differences, to forget their enmity. 

Another explanation was that the ruling classes of Soviet Russia had 
not given up their idea and ideal of a proletarian world revolution. 

Diplomacy While the Commintern had continued to be openly 
of Soviet provocative of such a development, the Russian rulers had 
Russia iji 0 , minor tune. But there was a purpose in this 

change when the word went out of Moscow to Communist groups or cells all 
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the world over that henceforth (since 1933) the word revolution was 
to be never or seldom uttered, that peace and international co-operation 
wore to be the now watchwords. This change has been traced to the 
more subtle and far-seeing brain of Stalin. And the method of “United 
or Popular Front” was devised by Dimitrov, Secrotary-General of the 
Coramintern, for “unobstrusivoly undermining the enemy bastions which 
had so obstinately withstood the Bolshivik frontal attacks,” to quote 
from an article in the last November number of the London 
Fortniglitlij, The writer of the article supports his contention l)y 
quoting from the speech of Stalin delivered at the Party Congress held 
as late as in March, 1939 : 

“The prirunplca of the sister-parties must consist in facilitating the outbreak 
of a general war... Revolution ary action on a large scale will only be possible if 
wc succeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic States to precipi¬ 
tate them into an armed conflict.” 


If the words quoted above bo true, we have in them a clue to the 
sudden reversal of the llussian policy. For, there cannot be any 


To weaken 
capitalist states 


manner of doubt that the Russo-German Pact hastened 
the Gorman attack on Poland by assuring Germany 
that she had nothing to fear from the east if she 
got entangled in a wuir. The division or partition of 


Poland between Germany and Russia at the end of the swift campaign of 


seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but be an arranged 


affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her whole attention to the west. And, in the deei)oning intensity 
of the war when both the parties would get exhausted and social and 
economic disorganisation would onsuo in the warring countries, the 


rulers of Soviet Russia hoi)od to real) all the harvest of advantages, 
and would find tlio long-looked-for opportunity for effecting the proleta¬ 
rian world revolution or spreading its message to war-weary peoples. 
It is in this liglit that an increasing number of people interpret the 
Russo-German Pact. 


We have devoted this much space to a discussion of the develop¬ 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed tlie declaration of war in 
Europe, though it has yet refused to develop into World 
mission”in^^Chfna^ century. Not becaiuso India 

was directly affected by them but because they taught 
us many lessons in international politics whore idealism 
and truth and justice have no i)lace—things which we are in the 
habit of making much of. They teach us what politics really is and 
has been since creation ; they indicate for us the path of national duty 
on which wo should walk, unswayed by sentimentalism and ideologies. 
These have wafted into India a cynicism and opportunism in politics 
that are foreign to our nature which has so long been sheltered from 
all contact with the needs and requirements of State affairs. Of nearer 
interest to us in India, however, during this period were the things 
that were happening in China subjected to the “civilising mission” 
of Japan, which has extorted as its price millions of men, women 
and children killed and maimed, thousands of cities, towns and villa¬ 
ges burnt and destroyed, centres of university life bombed and burnt, 
centres of industrial life sharing the same fate. For more than two 
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years those abominations have boon happening so that Japan may 
have the glory and the satisfaction of establishing “a now order in the 
Far Eist ” 

The human mind has been seeking for and trying to find out 
since unrememborod centuries the necessity for or the justification of such 
cruelties and violences in order to establish newer and 

War & conquest Potter relation between men and men, between societies 

— moral lorces oi 

history” 


eyes who in 
])eginnings of 
cannot derive 


and societies, between peoples and peoples. That it has 
boon a vain quest is demonstrated before our very 
course of a life-time have seen a world war and the 
another. And as things are at present arranged, mankind 
a biglier satisfaction, intellectual and moral, than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Triotsche : 

^^War and conquest are the only means towards the right ; they can only 
prove that the victor y) 0 ssessc 8 the moral sui)erioiity whereon the light to rule is 
hfVHcd ; but they alone cannot base a right to rule on physical domination...Dense 
weeds have long been growing over the countless deeds of violence which were 
needful for the foundation of the governmental unity of all Europe’s great nations. 
The wrong done during the agitations for unity among the Germans and Italians 
is novv-a-days, after a few years, hardly felt, because the nations’ sense of right 
says to itself that those revolutions only buried the dead and exalted the living.” 


It is this philosophy of liistory that has raised wars and violences 
into “moral forces of history”, and induced in the human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with thorn. And 
what have been happening in China will, after a few years, bo given 
a honoured place in history in accordance with Triotscho’s dictum. 

Put wo who are witnesses of these abominations, we in India may 
in the near future bo affected by the advance of Japan’s power in 
China. .hlven in tlie Central Legislature of India 

helplelsness In members have been questioning tlio Defonco 

lace ol Japan Secretary about the distance of India, of the eastern 

borders of India, from Japan’s latest acquired i)osition 3 
in China, about the range of Japanese bombers from the “No Man’s 
l.-and” east of Sadiya in Assam which may acquire the same sinister 
significance in the life of India as certain of the regions in the 

north-west of India. All tlieso dangerous possibilities, however, lie in 
the womb of the future. But wo have every reason to get afraid of the 
various complications that face us as a result of our political helplessness 
inside the scheme of political grouping known as the British Empire. 
The Imperial Government of Britain has got entangled in war the end 
of which is distant. In our neighbourhood in China, the material interests 
of Britishers and the prestige of the British name have been suffering 
attacks and insults at the hands of Japan. In July last the world 
was witness to a strange sight when at Tientsin, one of the 

“treaty-ports” in China, British men and women were insulted by 
Japanese soldiers, and the British Government could only record and 
send protests against these indignities. It was apparent that Japan was 
determined to take advantage of British pre-occupation in Europe, of 
Britain’s difficulties in Europe,’to advance her own interests and demons¬ 
trate her new-born sense of importance as a major Power of the 

world. The British Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, honestly recognised the 

difficulties that stood in the way of Britain teaching manners to 
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Japan. In course of a clobate in the Houso of Commons he said ; 

“At present we have not got in the Far East a fleet superior to that 
of Japan.” And ho explained the reasons of this weakness, of this 

comparative weakness in material strength in the regions in the Pacific : 

“We have been coin]icllc(l by force of circumstances to undertake some very 
heavy liabilities and commitments in Europe. 'I'lic cflcct of these commitments is 
that if certain things were to happen, this country would have to go to war. It is 
im])ossiblc to iindortakc the same commitments in the Far East, and there are 
limits to which it is prudent for us to confine ourselves.” 

What Mr. Chamhoiiain mildly indicated in the w^ords quoted 
above was brought out clearly })y Lord Cecil of Chelwood in course 

Danger to British of a speech in the House of Commons on the same day. 

possessions IJfy being an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs in a previous Government added significance to bis speech : 

“1 recognise that for ns to face a iiossible naval attack on our i^ossessioiis in 
the Far East would he awkward, hut that is a possibility which you must consider 
if tliere is Japanese victory in China. In the latter event the whole of our j)Os- 
scssions wall he swept away...The moment the Ja]»ancsc have destroyed China, they 
will certainly turn and destroy us.” 

This rather pessimistic estimate of the prospect of British 
possessions and position in the Far East, of the strength of British 
Scheme of Singa- power in the central Pacific region, was sought to ho 
pore Base corrected by Mr. Bywator, naval correspondent of the 
London Ddilij 7\>I(>(irap/( & Moniiiuj Lrndi^r, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, ho said : 

“...even today it will be fcasihlc to doRpateh to the Pacific a battle nquadron 
of Ruflicicnt strength to constitute ‘a fleet in being’, the existence of which will he a 
deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan . ...the Piitish (u)vc.rnmcnt 
has definitely promised AiistraUa that such a squadron will he sent to fSingapore, 
if necessary. If a squadron was sent, it would be joined by at least Um cruisers 
from (hiiiada, Austialia and New /jcaland slaliuiis, and a destroyer llotilla of 
fifteen of our best suhmariucs not lo mention many additional units which would 
he despatched to the danger zone from home and foreign stations.” 


This discussion in the House of Commons and in the Britisli Press aro 
an indication of the danger that has boon approaching the shores 
of India with the development of the war in China. 
*ii?lm^ eriaT naval base at Singapore was built on the 

defence recommendation of the late Admiral Jollicoo after his 

Empire tour of inspection for suggesting moans to 
co-ordinato the defences of the British Empire, the naval defence in 
this case. It was built with inonoy supplied by the Imperial 
Government, by the Australian Government, and by the Chiefs and the 
British administration of the klalaya Archipelago. Tliough the Bay on 
which it stands is more in the Indian Ocean than in the Pacific, 
the naval base at Singapore has become the corner-stone of Britain’s 


imperial strategy in that ocean It has the military strength of India 
in the roar, and has on its Hanks the bases stationed in Hongkong 
and northern Australia. Thus does it happen that the problem of 
Indian defence has got entangled or allied with war measures in the Pacific 
with defence against the growing ambitions of Japan. This arrange¬ 
ment has not risen suddenly out of the needs created by Japan’s 
jiChina Affair”. We know that Hongkong has been rendered almost 
.neffective as an instrument for the defence of British interests in 
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the Far East. The more than four hundred croros of British money 
invested in China’s trade, commerce and manufactures, in the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
so many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
as so many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a i)rovision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen even as far back as 1919 when the British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee. One of the terms of 
reference to the Committee was to suggest and devise means for the 
co-ordination of India’s defence arrangements witli those for Imperial 
defence. The Coramittoo rc])orted tliat the experiences of World War 
No. I had “made it clear that India’s partnership in the Emjnre 
demanded that the organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to the rest of the forces of the Empire.” 


The Chatfiold Committee which was appointed (1938) to indicate 
‘the role of the Land and Air Forces of India in relation to the 


Chatrield Com- 
initloe’s Report 
emphasises it 


Defence problems of India and the Empire” 
and whoso report was made available to tlie 
Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of the present war, recognised the liability 


of India for the defence of the Empire. The report frankly recognised 


that “the size of tlie Army in India will hereafter bo decided not 


entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 
the British Government”, that its function will be regulated to a 


certain extent by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi¬ 
bility for the defence of certain strategic points in the west and the 
east—Aden and Egypt and Singapore—India must shoulder an increasing 
burden. Sir liobert Cassels, Commanderdn-Chiof in India, in a broad¬ 


cast on September G last on the Government’s decisions on the Cbat- 
field Committee’s lieport, indicated the necessity of this extended res¬ 
ponsibility thrown on India. Ho wanted tlie “listeners” to realise 
what it would mean if Malaya and the great fortress at Singapore 
fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean the loss of Burma, 
would mean that the whole of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by sea and air, that a “IFuma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointed at the heart of Bengal.” Looking 
west ho said that the Indian Ocean required for its defence in the 


conditions of the world’s political developments, in tlie conditions of 
modern competitions and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, friendly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and the lands on the Persian Gulf have thus 
come into the scheme of India’s defence ; it has become of vital 


interest to India and a responsibility of hors that she should face 


squarely this aspect of her external relations, of her own defence 
requirements. To quote the words of tlie “]\lilitary Despatch No. 5” 
issued by the British Government, “in her own interests,” India’s 
responsibility cannot any longer bo “safely limited to the local defence 
of her land frontiers and coasts.” 


The conditions imposed by this extended responsibility for the 
defence of her “outposts” on the west and the east, and the growing 
9 
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needs of highly “modernised” forces liave put a financial burden 

Financial “gift” on India that her oxcliequer could not boar and 

to India made by sustain. It is a costly business to have mechanised 

Britain armouied cavalry divisions, to have mechanized 

transport for the infantry, to have tanks and aeroplanes. Even 

though mechanisation may reduce the numl)or of men employed 
in the fighting services, even though a certain number of British 

regiments—two Cavalry Begiinents, six Jnfantr>' Battalions, and three 
Artillery Begiinents—have been transferred from the Indian ostahhsh- 
meni, the cost of modernisation, of the maintenance of the modcrnisc'd 
Land, Air and Naval services and forces would re([uire finances that 
India could not provide. Becognising this handicap the Bi'itish 
Government lias accejited tlie rccomnu'ndations of the Chatfiold C’oiii- 
mittoo and decided io make “a free gift of Bs. 33 and a half crore-/’ 
to he spread over five years, and another II crores as loan to he 
rojiaid in inscalments, making a total of aliout Bs. 15 crores to ho 
spout on the re-organisation and rc-armament of the figfiting forces of 
India. Tliis was in a'ldition to the capital sum of about Bs. 6 
crores and the yearly grant of about Bs. 2 crores that have hef'u 
contributed since 1933 by the British Government in terms of tlio 
findings of the Garran Committoo which has enabled certain British and 
Indian units of the Indian Army to he re-oquiiqied, and certain 
squadrons of the Boyal Air Force in India to undergo the same 
reorganisation. 

This handsome gift made by the British Government has boon 
accepted by the loaders of Indian public opinion as part of the 
payment of the far-off interest withheld liy Britain 
Indian Army an these one hundred years and more, interest due to 
Force omission and commission in the matter 

of organising the forces and resources of India for 
the defence of her frontiers. Since the days of Lord Boaconsficld 
wdio as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a new Imperialism 
of which much later Budyard Kipling was the strident poet-laureate, 
Indian public men and [lublicists have been drawing attention to the 
injustice of saddling the Indian Excliejuer with the cost of main¬ 
taining British forces in India. The attitude of India with regard to 
this stationing of about 60,000 Ik’itish soldiers in India and main¬ 
taining them at the expense of India was given reasoned expression 
to by two Indian members of tlie Garran Tribunal, Sir Shadi Lai 
and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, in the following terms : 

“Since 18I6-ri7 the British and Indian troops maintained by India have been 
employed by the Imperial Government on no fewer than 14 campaigns outside the 
boundaries of India. India has been Ireaied, to (piote the language of the late Ivord 
Salisbury (Premier of Britain during certain years of the Inst two decades of the 19th 
century) as an ‘English barrack in the Oriental Seas'...Service in India affords the 
British troops valuable opfHirtuiiities of active service in frontier wars. The experience 
thus gained in India tends to increase the general ellicienc.y of the British Army, 
and to enhance its value for purposes of war...The Army in India is maintained 
and employed for hostilities on its frontiers. But these frontiers are mainly Imperi¬ 
al frontiers.” 

Tho quotation made above supports the Indian contention that 
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India haa supplied a training-ground to British soldiers ; that this 
arrangoment lias been of material and moral benefit 
Britain’s “gift’’-a Britain. Enemies of Britain, possibleenemycoiin- 

defe^ed^paymen trios, liavo also contended that the real size of tlie 
British army has all these years been kept concealed 
inside India’s military establishment ; that India has kept Britain 
siii)plied with a steady flow of trained soldiers by tlio return of 
British soldiers who had served their time in India. The financial 

gain of Britain has also boon not inconsiderable. During discussions 
in the Central ijogislaturo on Britain’s military policy in India it 

has been contended by Indian members that India has been spending 

every year more than seven to ten crores to maintain the inflated 
pay and pension of British soldiers and officers, thus making every 
year a “gift” of this amount to the British Exchequer. With this 

money India could have maintained a bigger army manned by her 

own nationals ; she could liave provided all the mechanism of modern 
warfare out of her own pocket ; she need not have waited on the 

pleasure or tlio policy of the Imperial Britisli Government for the 

supply of the finance or the ])ersonnel and the materials of modern 

fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During the discus¬ 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chatfield Committee’s Eeport 
moved on the 5tli of Se})temher last complaints and criticism like 

these were made by Indian menibers, and the whole subject of the 

British policy, the military policy in India, was passed through 

a crucible, it was felt and said that the Chatfield Report was a 

ratlior belated recognition of the wrong done to India, an attempt at 
rectification or reparation which may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 

It was in the background of dcveloiimcnts in international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, tliat India’s reaction to the war started by 
Germany has to be understood. On the 3rd of September, 
Principles for ^^ 3 ^^ Government of Britain declared war against 
^Affies ^ Germany in fulfilment of their pledges to Poland. On the 

have been same day, the Viceroy and Governui’-General of India, Lord 

fighting Linlithgow, made it known that India was at war witli 

Germany—“it is in these circumstances that w^e find 
ourselves at war with Germany,” said he in A Message to India. On 
the 4th of Septemljcr the Government of India published the sub¬ 
stance of the main recommendations that had })ecn made by the Chat- 
field Committee in May, 1939. To the Indian public these recommenda¬ 
tions and the decisions of the Imperial Government thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurance. There was a 
natural irritation that what should have been done years ago should 
be attempted to bo done when India was already pushed into a war 
and when Japan’s ambition to establish a new order in eastern 
Asia” hold a throat to the peace and tranquillity of India and her 
neighbours, north and east. This irritation was strengthened by the 
feeling that India must be a helpless witness to these developments, 
neither able to help herself nor good for any effective help to 
others. The eloquent language used by Lord Linlithgow in his^^mes- 
sage struck on chords that were responsivo to the urge of the inner 
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and spiritual forces which in all the great emergencies of life are 
the true and unfailing source of strength and fortitude." The instinc¬ 
tive sympathy of India for ])eoj)]o whose freedom is in danger, for 

victims of aggression, for peoples who are politically unfree, has 

been a permanent factor in India’s international affiliations, if a 
dependent country could ho said to have a consistent international 

policy. Bat it was unnatural to expect that the people of India, 
the classes and tlie masses, those that were interested in public 
affairs and tliose tliat wore ])assive observers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed in Lord Linlithgow s 

message to tlie reality of the situation in India, would not apply them 
to the conditions of Indian life devcloi)ed by and under British methods 
of administration and enlightenment. When His Excellency spoke of 
the purpos'! of the war as it had been refloctod on the mind and con¬ 
science of the Allied peoples and their ruling classes—“the safeguarding 
of ]^riiiciples vital to the future of humanity, principles of international 
jusijce and international morality, the principle that civilised man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
Xn’inciple that in the affairs of men the law of the junglo, the will of the 
strongest, cannot he allowed to prevail’’—it was difficult to resist the 
imimlse of testing these under the Indian sky, S])ecially when India 
was being calhjd ui)on to ‘Vlay a part worthy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world". 

The response to this ai)poal was spontaneous as it expressed itself in 
the words of Gandhiji in a statement made on the 5th Sopteinhor : 

I am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s deliverence. It will come, 
hut what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out victor¬ 
ious over Germany ruined and humbled V” 


This attitude reached the highest water-mark of disiiitorestednoss. But 
there appeared to be few, whether in India or in Britain, to appreciate 
it. That the declaration indicated the attitude of a 


(landhiji’s 
response to 


single man did not detract anything from its high 
Viceregal appeal quality. Many in the world must have felt like 

this But in affairs of State humanity has not been 
able to develop a machinery that would make ofloctive the processes 
of such disinterestedness. Gandhiji’s mental agony and spiritual ti'a- 
vail have, therefore, been unable to influence i)olicy cither in India 
or in Britain. And though ho is the guide and philosopher of the 
Congress, has been so for the last twenty years, and though ho had 
thought it to be the best policy that “what sup]>ort was to be 
given to the British should bo given unconditionally," ho found 
himself “alone" in thinking so when the Working Coiiimittoe of the 

All-India Congress Committee, the supremo oxecutivo of the institution, 
met at Wardha from the 8th September to the I5th, and for about 
five days wrestled with the problem of India’s attitude to the war 

as she had been made a belligerent in it without her consent and 

without consultation with non-official Indian opinion. 

On the 14th September, it issued a long Statement defining its 
attitude in course of which British policy so far as it related to the 


Congregs problem of national freedom and democracy in general 

Attitude and in particular of India came under a searching 

examination which was not at all complimentary to British politi- 
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cians. At the end of the Statement the committee invited the British 
Government 

“...to declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to demo¬ 
cracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims are going to a])ply to India and to be given effect to in the j)resent. 
Do they include the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people V” 

This searching question was preceded by the expression of India’s 
willingness and eagerness to “help in every way” the struggle that has 
ensued—the struggle the end of which will he the re-faslnoning of 
the world for good or ill, politically, socially and econoinically.” Good 
can come of it if the war-scarred peoples are able to establish a 
now equilibrium based on ‘the ending of the domination and exploitation 
of one country by another”, on the re-organisation ‘‘of economic 
relations on a juster basis for the common good of all.” 

In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in the Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of the Congress stand tliose made 
The All-India Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 

Muslim League om bodied in tlieir resolution passed on 

& the war Sei)teml)er 18, 1939. The first para of the resolution 
expreseod appreciation of Lord Linlithgow^’s action in 
inviting Mr. Mahoinined Ali Jinnah, President of the League, and 
apprising him of the position regarding the international situation. The 
second, third and fourth paras wore a criticism and condemnation of 
the Federal Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy” which 
during its two years’ experiment 


has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority and the domination 
01 the Hindus over the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, ])roperty and 
hoiiour, are in danger and even their religious rights and culture arc neing assailed 
and annihilated every day under the Government in various ])roviuces.” 


The fifth para spoke of Muslim India” over standing against the 
exploitation of the people of India”, of their favouring “a free India”, 
jta while they were equally opposed to tlie domination 

conditions of Hindu majority over Muslims and other 

co-uperation minorities and vassalization of Muslim India.” The 
sixth para dealt with the attitude of the Muslim 
League towards the war ; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “the 
doctrine that might is right”, upheld “the principles of freedom of 
humanity and the principle that the will of the strongest irrespective 
of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail”; it expressed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. Alongside these admir¬ 
able sentiments it indicated the conditions that must have to bo fulfilled if 
real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to Groat Britain in 
this hour of her trial” were to be secured. Part of these conditions 
was indicated in tins para. This real and solid support could not be 
forthcoming 


“if His Majesly’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the 
Mussalmanfl justice and fair play in the CougresB-goveriied provinces where to-dav 
their liberty, person property and honour are in danger and even their elementary 
rights are most callously trampled upon, ^ 
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The seventh para declared that the Muslim League stood for “the 
freedom of India” but urged upon Ilia Majesty’s Government and 
asked for 

‘'an assurance that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent atul approval of the All- 
India Muslim l^eague nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament without such consent and 
approval.” 


The seventh para of tho resolution referred to the Palestine 
question and urged upon His Majesty’s Government “to satisfy the 
Arab national demand.” The eighth iiara in language a little varied 
suggested the method by which the British Government could secure 
full eflectivo co-operation of the Mussalmans” by creating “ a sense of 
security and satisfaction” amongst them, and by taking into “confidence 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can 8j)eak on behalf 
of Muslim India.” The quotations we liave made above go to show 
that tlio hfuslim League was not willing to offer unconditional 
sup])ort to the British Government in tho crisis that faced tho latter, that 
it attached certain conditions tho fulfilment of which would range 
Muslim India” on the side of the Allies. During the whole period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of the Muslim League has 
remained unaltered, though it has allowed two of its leaders, Sir 
Bikander Ilyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi Fazlul Fluq, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledge “their aid unconditionally 
in tho struggle.” This aid called forth “special gr’atitication” from tho 
Secretary ol State for India, tho Marquis of Zetland, while “very real 
appreciation” was expressed of the support of the other Ministries 
“in putting into operation” the Defence of India rules and measures. 


The Jiuniaf-'ul-lJlcnia-i-Hind, the organisation of the Muslim 
divines of India, was more uncompromising in their attitude, and in a 
resolution passed by its Working Committee held on 
Uleina-bIBQd’s September 16, 17 and 18. it declared that considering all 
attitude factors of the situation, examining the record of 

the ini])(U‘ialisin of Britain, there was “no valid 
reason to support (it) in tins war.” 


The Working Cornmittoo of tho All-India Hindu Mahasahlia exten¬ 
ded at a meeting held on September JO general support to Britain in 
All India while condemning “the spirit of bargaining 

Hindu Maha- of taking advantage of the i)rosents crisis for tlie 

Sabha & war promotion of purely communal interests at tho expense 
of national well-being.” It recognised that tlio task 
oi defending India from any military attack is “of common concern to 
tho British Government as well as to Indians”, that as the latter 
were not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided,” 
there was amide room for co-operation between India and England.” 
And with a view to make such co-operation “effective” tho Mahasabha 
urged the introduction of responsible Government at tho centre.” 
On tho 19th November the Working Committee of tho Mahasabha 
met again to discuss the political situation in India “m the light of 
the Viceregal announcements and tho speeches in the House of Com¬ 
mons and tho House of Lords concerning India.” It emphasised that 
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the Mahasaljha “refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal,” but insisted upon it “as an immediate stop to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence,” The resolution also 
thought that 

“A delinite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a responsible willing co¬ 
operation on the part of India. The British Clovcriiment must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she ff-els that the cause of her 
freedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by ofiering responsive co- 
opeiation.’’ 


The National Liberal Federation whoso founders were Congressmen 
when they seceded from the Congress on the issue of the “Montagu- 
National Liberal Chelmsford lleport,” men like Surendra Nath Banorji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edul]i Wachha, BhujKmdra Nath Basu, and 


All-India Christian 
Conference’s 
support 


whose nuimbers carry on the old traditions of public 
life, appealed to all Indians “to give their support to 
the cause for which the democracies are fighting.” 


The AIMndia Christian Conference passed a resolution asking Indians 
to “offer full and unconditional assistance to tlie Government for the 


prosecution of this war” since they stood for principles of freedom, 
sclf-detormination and a truly democratic form of government. On the 


])olitical aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that “the declarations so far made by various statesmen 


were not satisfactory and fell far short of the requirements of the 


situation.” 


We have summarised above the various statements made and 
resolutions passed by and on behalf of the different political organisa¬ 
tions in the country. We will discuss hereafter the 
or reason and cogency of some of these. But before we do so, 

Indian (Icfence should say that a study of all of them leave tlie impres¬ 

sion in the mind that Indian feeling and o])inion as 
represented by these were single-pointed on one demand that the 
forces and resources of the country should be organised to meet the 
crisis with which India along with the world is being confronted 
today. Apart from the ideological appeal, the military weakness and 
hol])lessness of India forced the conviction on the mind of the leaders 
of the people that witliout Indian control over the government of the 
country its defence could not be properly organised, that the policy 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Government in relation 
to this particular matter has proved to ho a failure. The exposure 
made in the Mesopotamia Commission’s Report about the failure of the 
Indian military authorities has not been a sufliciontly strong shock to the 
placidity of the Simla-Delhi buroaucracts. The demonstrated unprepared- 
ness of India at the present juncture is not only a near danger but 
has opened out a door for future troubles. What those are and may 
he have been discussed in a previous page on the strength of the 
opinion of the defence authorities in India. One-tonth of the army in 
India has for all practical purposes become an Imperial Reserve, to be main¬ 
tained at the expense of India, for utilisation in defence of British 
possessions between Egyjit and Singapore. The rest of the Indian 
Army are ill-equipped, “unmodernised,” to fight in a war under modem 
conditions, “to meet and defeat the most powerful mechanised forces, 
banks,, air-craft, gas and hostile infantry heavily armed with modern 
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light machine-guns and possessed of a high degree of mobility/’ 
to quote the words of Sir Robert Cassels, Commander-in-Chief in India. 
British policy, political and military, has done practically nothing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India’s defence arrangements, 
any enthusiasm for those. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
martial” classes in India, British administrators have tlirown over the 
major portion of the country a stigma of inefficiency, helped to create 
in the people a flahluness of temper and an indifference to matters that 
had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from the life of a 
free country. 


of 


India’s fear for 
her unity 
and integrity 


It was the realisation of these dangers to the unity and integrity 
India that cxidained the demands made on the British Government 
to make changes in the political and constitutional 
position of India so that the Indian mind and the 
Indian intellect might take control of the administration 
of the country and transform the human and natural 
wealth of the country into instruments of tempered steel fit to meet 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in emphasis this 
has boon the key-note of the demands pressed on the British Govern¬ 
ment since the outljreak of the war, since calls came to he made 
on Indian resources of men and materials to fight in this war, and 
appeals have boon addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw them¬ 
selves into a w’ar in Euro])0. 


Those demands have not boon received with good grace by the 
ruling classes of Britain. These appear to have ruffled their temper, 
l)ricked their conceit as a Imperial race, made thorn 

'"ifntortunTto"^^ world. The first official 

oxi)rcssion to those wounded feelings came out on 
September 20 in the speech of the Secretary of the 
State for India in the House of Lords. The Indian National Cong¬ 
ress, the organ voice of Indian Nationalism, and its leaders, came in 
for the shar])est amount of criticism His Lordship conceded that it 
was “natural” for them to “take this opportunity of assorting their 
aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present 
possess” ; but the time chosen for assorting those was “unfortunate”. 
It was unfortunate for more than one reason, one of which Lord 
Zetland indicated as follows : 

‘T think the british people are very siiscoptible to a treatment which they 
regard as honourable and a])j)ropriate to a particular occasion. 1 think they will 
be very much more willing, when the time comes, to listen to the claims mad^ 
to them than if they are animated by a spirit of resentment at the choosing of 
Biich an occasion for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrasing to 
them in a litc-and-dcath struggle.” 


The language of this remonstrance may appear to he unobjectionable, as 
has been that of all the speeches and statements made officially by 
British response "^^^n in authority in the Government of Britain, 

to demand for of India. But the spirit that has informed them 

clarification of has been unmistakable, a spirit of resentment at 

war-aims what is regarded to be an exposure. This has led 

to an irritation on both sides which interviews and discussions 
between the head of the Indian administration and the leaders 
of the people have not been able to mitigate or soften. Rather, 
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the lengthening of discussion and the plethora of interviews and 
conversations have O])on 0 d a wider gulf between Indian and Indian, 
between Indian and Dritisher. Further down wo will be discussing 
the differences that have cropped up between Indian and Indian, 
the psycliological and material causes that have helped to create 

those. The differences between the Indian and the Britisher that 

are implicit in the unnatural relation between them have to bo 
analysed to roach the elements of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 

British Government have talked of “a now world order" emerging 
out of the trials and tribulations of the war ; they have talked 
of it as waged for the defence of democracy and freedom, for 
tlio defence of the right of small nations to liberty and 
freedom, to self-determination. These vague generalities have not 

satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought-leaders. The 

claim to fight agiiinst Hitlerism, against Nazism and all the 
abominations they stood for, has added confusion to the controversy. 
Wo have seen a symposium of opinions of British thought-leaders 

which expressed dissatisfaction with the vague statements of their 
rulers on tl:e purposes of the war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the fear of living under the 
Nazis, forgetting that into the war in Europe had boon dragged 
more men and women wlio wore non-Europeans. Prof. Julian Huxley 
spoke in the same strain, of “lighting for tlio future order of Euroi)e, 
and the continuance of Western civilisation." It is to declarations 
like those that Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 

referred when lie said that the issues of the war were “primarily 
not national nor imperial but of a world order." Mr. H. G. Wells 
who nad sometliing to do with British war propaganda during the last 
war recalled how tlio Crowe House organisation did its “unsuccessful 
best" to draw out from the then Foreign Ollico a precise 

statement of the war-aims of Britain and liow “the Groat 
War came to a ragged end in mutual accusations of broken i)romises 
and double crossing." Prof. Berriedale Keith spoke of the “urgent 
necessity for the definite formulation by Britain of precise war 
aims." The wide discussion in the British Press proved that the 

Congress was in good comi)any in insisting on the clarification of British 
war-aims, and their apiilication to the peculiar conditions of India. 
It wanted those things not because it desired to extract certain 

advantages from Britain, but because it wanted the creation of 

those psychological conditions in India which would enable the 
Indian people to play their part in this particular crisis in the 
world’s history, “to make the people of India enthusiastic for a 
war which is not theirs," to quote the words of Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru used in a message sent on October 7 to the London 

News Chronicle. 

The general body of British people who take any interest in 
things concerning India did not understand this simple issue. They 

India & felt, and their ruling classes encouraged the feeling, that 

Dominion Status Congress being actuated by a bargaining spirit was 

trying to treat Britain’s difficulty as India’s opportunity. Lord Zetland’s 
IQ 
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words gave expression to this feeling, and the writings in the British Press 
with a few hunouraldo exceptions echoed them. The controllers 
of British opinion did not understand or would not that an unfreo 
India could not bo enthused to light for the defence of the freedom 
of other poo])les, light for the democracies of other lands. The 
M(incliet<ler (hi.ardiiui appreciated this stand-point when it wrote : 
“If England stands for self-determination the proof of that should 
bo India.” Failure or unwillingness to face such a straight issue 
on the part of the ruling classes of Britain was responsible for 
the stalemate that has boon reached in Indo-British relation. It 
was to this mentality that wo trace the slighting roforenco made 
by Lord Zetland to the loaders of the Congress when ho described 
them as losing “sight, wliile lifting their eyes to the stars, of the 
practical dildcultios which stand in the way on the ground under 
tlioir foot.” His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
his statement made ])uhlic on October 17, 1939 was more conci’t'io 

in his views. To the Congress demand, to the demand of the enlightened 

])uhlic oiiinion of India, he ])ointed out that Loi’d Irwin’s inter|)ro- 
tation of the rream])lo of the Act of 1919 held the ground—which 
c.ontained in amended language the declaration made on August 
20, 1917, by Edwin Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for 

India. The relevant ])ortions of that declaration may ho i)ut down 
here as a inilo-stoiio in the iiolitical evolution of India umhu 
British aus])ices. 

poluy of Bis Majesty’s Government, with which the fJovonirnent of 
India a’'o in complete accord, is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsihle government 

in India as an integral part of the Rritish Empire.progress in tJiis policy can 

oidy be achieved l)y successive stages. The Rritish Government and the (fovern- 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the advancement 
of the Indian poo])le8, must be judges ot the time and incasiirc of each advance, 
and they must he guided by the co-oi)erati()n rc(;eived from those upon whom new 
ojiportnnities for service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found that conlidcncc can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 

Lord Irwin’s interpretation was made in November, 1929. It 
Responsibility for contained the words—“the natural issue of India’s 
India cannot be progress as there (in the Preamble) contemplated 
shared by Rritain jg attainment of Dominion Status ” The Joint 
even with India Parliamentary Committee which reported on the 
Government of India Bill (1919) did, Iiowovor, take particular care to 
declare that 

'‘...Parliament should make it quite plain that the respomihility for the succes¬ 
sive sfayes of the developnunt in India rests on itself and on itself alone, and 
that it cannot share this responsibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly 
elected legislatures of India.”—(77ie Italics are ours.) 

The same policy informed the framers of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, though Lord Linlithgow sought to minimise the 
impression by quoting words from the Royal Instrument of Instructions 
issued to him in May, 1937, laying on him as Governor-General 
“a direction so to exercise the trust” reposed in him 

“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our 
Emj)ire may be furthcrccl to the end that India may attain its due place among 
our Dominions.” 
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If the relation between India and Britain had been as natural 

as between the Dominions and Britain, those declarations would, 

Declaration of perhaps, have straightened out matters. But things 

peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dominionhood 

a right of in India taking or having taken an unconscionably 
t e oinlnlons coming, the needs of the Indian situa¬ 

tion, the needs of a war-effort of unimaginable magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessary that a “more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of Ilis Majesty’s Government”, to quote Lord 
Linlithgow’s words, should bo made in response to the wide-spread demand 
and feeling in India. Why this “more widely phrased” declaration on behalf 
of the British Government has not come, could not come, has not ])een 
made clear in the statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 

the British Ministers in the House of Commons and the House of 

Lords. The declaration of India’s position as equal to that of the 

Dominions with the attributes of Dominionliood attached tliercto w^ould 
have iiartly eased matters. One of the attributes is tlio right of the 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions of 
peace, questions of neutrality. During the ]irosent war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire have exercised this 
right. In the first three tlie Governments could jiersuado the Legisla¬ 
tures to throw in their lot with the Imperial Government : in the 

fourth the Government pro])osed to maintain noutralit\', was defeated 
in the attempt, and was replaced ])y a Government that elected to 
throw its influence on the Allied side. The last Dominon has 

elected to remain neutral though her strategic inq)ortanco to the safety 
of Britain herself has made this step a dangerous one fur botli of 
tliem. If wo are to believe Mr. Wedgew’ood J'lenn, Secretary of Stnto 
for India in Mr. Bamsay MacDonald’s second Jiabour Government, this 
decision of Eire’s has been “without any voice raised in criticism.” 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 
in aspiration, in the potentiality of her development, she is entitled 
U) an equal position with all the constituents of the British Common- 
wealth to bo. 

A little imagination on the part of the British politicians would 
have enabled them to understand that in the crisis of international 
life precipitated by the arrogance of Germany’s rulers, 
*'^Uon°in Brftifah' exercise of such a right, their allowing India 

Govorniiidit oxciciso such a light, would liave without any 

declaration changed the whole face of affairs and 
established Britain’s war-aims on the bed-rock of world appreciation 
and approbation, would have demonstrated before all the world that 
Britain has really shed the bad, old traditions of Imperialism. Their 
lack of this imagination has confronted the British Government with 
resignation of Ministries in eight out of the eleven provinces of India. 
And one of the reasons advanced in support of this drastic step 
was expressed as follows in the resolutions moved by the Premiers 
of those provinces ; 

* 

‘'The ABBcmbly regrets that the British Government have made India a parti¬ 
cipant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the 
people of India, .” 
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Communal 
ditferences 
crop up 


Tho resolution was passed by largo majorities in seven provincial 
Assemblies. In one, in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 

tho legislature, basing itself on the same argument. 

Those resignations of Ministries, whoso work has boon 
praised by members of tho British Ministry, and 
whose resignations were by anticipation characterised 
by tho Secretary of State for India as a “calamity”, have not boon 
able to move tho London authorities to make tho simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 
made by and on behalf of them appeared to add to the complexities 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have deplored this 
sorry dovelopraont. But none has been able to help retrieve the 
deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations between loaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 
numl)er, the further they appeared to recede from one anotlier, 
Indian from Indian, Indian from Bi'itishor. As wo write 

this study we liave chanced upon an article in tho London 
Forinig/ifly Fmciv of the month of April, 1940, in which tho 
writer, Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 
developments that is informed l)y insight. Ifo quoted “perhaps the 
most respected British official in India” as saying : ‘l am convinced 
that wo have lost a tremendous o])portunity.” And his criticism of 
tho course of “negotiations” between Lord Linlithgow and tho ‘groat 
variety of ])ersons prominent in the ])olitical life of British India,” 
was devastating : ‘‘The Viceroy, from time to time, holding fresh 

interviews, moved tho problem on to tho communal basis.” This is 
a simplication of tho deadlock ])etween Hindus and Muslims that has 
been made much of by British administrators as one reason of their 
failing to respond to tho demand put forth on bclialf of the Indian 
National Congress. It seems to ignore Indian responsibility for tho 
intensification of the communal bickerings in tho country. In succes¬ 
sive volumes of the Indian Annual licgislrr since 1936 we have boon 
dealing with and discussing the various forces, ])crsonal and imperson¬ 
al, that have by tlioir influence and activity, been intensifying the separa¬ 
tist tendencies in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 
the House of Lords referred on October 18 to “tho I’oot-cause of tho 
difficulties in the domain of constitution building in India” which ho 
traced back to the “communal antagonisms which still mitilate against 
the political unity of India.” Sir Samuel IToaro in the House of 
Commons, speaking as the offical spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of tho Opposition, referred to “the difficulties in the way” 
which were not of the “making” of British administrators, of British 
policy. These difficulties were “inherent in the many divisions be¬ 
tween the classes and tho communities in the great sub-continent,” 
said ho. He throw the responsibility for their elimination on Indian 
shoulders, offering at tho same time British “help” in this task. 
He cited tho ‘‘Communal Award” as a concrete instance of tho 
“help” rendered by the British Government “at groat risk” to itself to the 
cause of Indian unity. But the divisions still existed, and until they 
were removed the British Government could not divest itself of its 
“responsibilities to the minorities”. 

And which were the minority interests that stood in tho way of 
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the British Government declaring that India would, at the end of 


A catalogue of 
minorities— 
their jumble 


the present war, be endowed with all the attributes of 
a Free State in so far as it was possil)lo for the 
British Government to help in tho process ? And 
who were tho minorities that needed protection, that 


were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Swaraj” in India ? In 


an article in Harijan entitled “Tho Fiction of Majority”, appearing 


on the 16th October, 1939, Gandhiji catalogued them : 


“And who arc the minontioB ? They arc religious, political and social ; thus 
MuBsalmauB (religiouR) ; J)ei)reB8ed OlaRscfl (Hocial) ; Liberals (political); TrinccB 
(social) ; Brahmins (flocial) ; Non-BrahmiiiB (social) ; Liiij::ayatB (social) Sikhs (social ? ) ; 
OhristiaiiB -Protcfltarjt and Catholic^H—(rclip,iouH) ; Jains (social ? ) ; Zemindars (Politi¬ 
cal ?). 1 haye a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference register¬ 
ing their claim for separate existence.1 have drawn no fanciful picture of the 

minorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad hbitum." 


This clarification of tho majority and niinority position in India 
ought to have showed tho way to its solution. But it was 
Communal differ- to bo. And tlio reason of this failure was 


ences—raised by 
seekers after 
political power 


indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 
of India, Begum Hamid Ali, who as President 
of tho annual conference of tho Calcutta Consti¬ 


tuency of tho All-India Women’s Confercnco said that the 
communal differences “have been deliberately raised up by those 
in power or those seeking power”, by men and women “wlio 


refuse to see tlio good of the whole but can only see tho 
good of a part’*. In this race and game of ono-sidedness a section 
of our Muslim neighbours represented in tho All-India Muslim League 
have for sometime past been playing a prominent part. Wo have 
discussed in previous volumes tbe ])irth and growth of a “separate 
conceit” in tho Muslim community ; wo have analysed tlie psyclmlo- 
gical factors that stand in the w>iy of our Muslim neighbours accept¬ 
ing the “territorial patriotism” that is one of the marks and notes 
of the modern man and woman. Tho resolutions of tlie Muslim 
League, the resolutions passed at meetings of Muslim organisations, 
the writings and speeches of Muslim publicists and public men, hold 
the mirror to tho mind of tho community which since it failed to 
supply rulers to India has been nursing in its life tho idea of a 
separate existence whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influence. 


This idea and ideal of a separate individuality for the Muslims 
to be consolidated in India as an island in tho heart of 

Mu,Hm separatum was _re,m<]iatod in a way by tho workings 

unsupported history weaving tho warp of tho principles 

by history teachings of Islam across tho woof of the 

original culture of Hindusthan”, to quote the 

words of the editor of the Muditn Eemval (Lahore Quaterly, 
1934).^ The occasion for this interpretation by a Muslim journalist was 
an article published in tho pages of his paper by Baron Omar Eolf 
Ehrenfels of ^ Vienna, an Austrian convert to Islam. Tho title of hig 
article was *‘Eeuaissanco of Islam and tho Culture of Hindusthan,” 
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In course of this article he said many things complimentary 
to Hindu liahits of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hindu life during a tour through India in 1932-33, and 
living experience of Islamic life in this country ho came to the con¬ 
clusion that “there are fundamental rosomhlancos subsisting botwoon 
the actual life oxpi-essions of Hinduism and the original Arab Culture”. 
He cited an instance of the similarity, that in the matter of dross, in 
the following words : 

“Jt may be considered as an irony of fate that the Indian Mnslims look down 
upon the llindns as indecent, simply because their men wear the d/ioft and tlieir 
women’s dress consists of c/fo/t and sarec. Jt will not do for us to overlook the 
fact, however, that Arab mcji and women used to dress in the veiy same way at 
the time of tlic lhoi)het. It was only due to the intliiencc of some Jhiritanie 
extremists .and to the neighbour-hood of J>y/antinm that the veil system for Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable.” 

It is not in the externalities of life alone that there have boon or wore 
these roscmhlances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
us facts that prove that a synthesis had been work- 
Mu8Hm\ulture-a India by Hindu and Muslim saints and 

coinmon heritage sagos Oil which was biiilt up a social lelation c)f 
sweetness and grace. The modern-educated Hindu and 
Muslim has no knowledge of the process of tliis reconciliation, no 

apiu’ociation of the value of this friendship. And those who are 

curious about these things, of the action and reaction of cidturcs 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance hetwa 3 on IJindu 
and Muslim ideals and ])ractices had a common l)reedinf;-ground in 
the culture and civilisation that have come to ])e knowm as Dravidian 
when the countries now’ kiiowm as Ilindustluin and Misr (Egypt) and 
the intervening regions betw'een them were bound eacli to each ))y a 
common culture the iVK'.mories of wdiich have faded from the mind, 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu Sniini/asins in India 
Mecca w^as a place of pilgrimage ; tlui Dlack Stone of Kaaha was to 
them Makkesw^ar Sir(i-Lilujd. These traditions are unknown to tho 

present generation of Hindus and Mnslims in India who are being 

taught that they are separated by unl)ridgoable differences from 

one another in culture, in habits of life and thought. 

Ignorance of this nature is partly responsible for tho growtli of 

that conflict and competition in politics of which tho resolutions of 

the Worldng Committee of the All-India Muslim 
llifs^^rrhe root League quoted in a previous page are concrete mani- 
ofthe evil festations. It has come to bo widely lielieved that 
the opposition of tho Muslim League to the demands 
of the Congress has something to do with the rigid attitude of tho 
British Government ; and this attitude is believed to have given to “tho 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional progress”, 
to quote the words of the resolution of the National Liberal Eedera- 
tion passed at its annual session in December, 1939. Tho Muslim 

League also appear to be conscious of this exploit of theirs, as wo 
find its Working Committee passing a resolution in October^ 22 at 

New Delhi, “appreciating” tho ropudiation by the British Government 
of “tho unfounded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all 
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India”. In tbo bitterness of controversy,^ in their anxiety to gam 
tactical advantages, the loaders of the Muslim League have been saying 
and doing things wliich can result in injury to the abiding interests 
of India whore for good or for evil, in prosperity, in adversity, they 
have to live and work. As one watches those unhappy developments 
ho can only fall back on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse boh TO they can get better. 


Apart from the conflict in the region of the “imponderables”, in ideas 
and practices coloured by ideas, there are vast material objects for 
wliich the classes and groups in India have begun 
-*tho*^ob>rrof carry on a running fight. The phrase—“political 

com petition power”—ro])resonts these, the desire to utilise the 
jiower of the State for the advancement of jiarticular 

economic interests. This fight for political jiower lias been masquerad¬ 
ing in the guise of concern for the protection of cultural and of 
soc'io-rcdigions interests, d'ho Lrilhsli Government h;ive by its “Com¬ 
munal Award” liel[)cd to release from tlie sub-conscious region of 
community life the Sjiirit of egoism that has learnt to exploit 
ro^'gion in the service ot ])oliti(*.al anil)itions. The oxporioneo of two years 
of tlie working of ‘provincial autonomy” apiiears to havo taught 
the communalists among Muslim loaders that the separate electorates 
from wliich tliey liad hojicd so much hav (3 not protected their separ¬ 
ate interests. Therefore havo they begun to say that parliamentary 
government based on the counting of heads was “tot;illy unsuited to 
the genius of the jieojiles” of India. They havo realised the fact that 
the principle of separate electorates under a scheme of “arithmetical 
democracy” does not help them to socuro entrance into the Ministries, 
the scat and centre of the power in the Slate. In the four provin¬ 
ces of India—the North-West Frontier Provinces, Sind, tlie Punjab, 
Bengal—they are a majority ; by manipulation of voting qualifica¬ 
tion granted to them tliey havo a majority of Muslim voters. But 
oven in those provinces tliero had been dillerent party groupings 

among the candidates who went to the Muslim votes with different 
election cries and slogans. So tliat in none of those provinces can 

it bo said that separate electorates havo been alilo to provide unified 
leadership to tho Muslim community. In the North-West Frontier 
Provinces wlicro tho Muslims are 95 per cent of tho population, a 

Congress-Coalition Ministry havo hold and exercised “power” during 

tho greater part of tho time that “provincial autonomy” has worked 
there. In Sind whore tho Muslims are about GO per cent of tho 
population, tho loaders of tho Muslim League havo not with all their 
efforts boon able to insial a ministry of League faithfuls. In tho 
Punjab tho Ministry is a Coalition, though tho Premier, Sir Sikandor 

Ilyat Khan, is one of the pillars of the Muslim League ; but ho even 

has not cared to declare that his Ministry is a League Ministry. In 

Bengal there is tho same amount of uncertainty about the political 

affiliation of tho Ministry, though the Premier, Moulvi Faziul Huq, 

and certain of his colleagues havo done their best or their worst 

in embittering relations between the Hindus and Muslims oi tbo 

province. 

The realisation of tho failure of separate electorates has not, 
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howovcr, taught thorn to go in for gonoral electoratos which would 
“Communal have forced Hindu and Muslim candidates to go to 

Award” is no the electors with non-cominunal cries and slogans, 
safety lo would have taiigh those candidates who got elected 

minorities Legislatures to observe in public a certain 

decency in speech and conduct. Instead of realising the need for this 
desirable change communalist Muslim leaders have been suggesting 
that the logic of separate electoratos required that the Ministries 
should ho formed not on principles and programmes of political 
action l)ut on a division of Cabinet seats according to the plan of 
electorates ; tlioy liavo been demanding that Muslim Ministers should 
have a separate existence in the Council of Ministers. This difficulty 
lias followtid the Muslim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far as imnian vision can go, the central authority of the State 
in India will ho exercised by Ministers who will owe their seats in 
the Central Legislature to the votes of voters wlio under any scheme 
of clcctorat(^ separate or common, will, the majority of them, bo 
Hindus. This is a prospect which is unplcasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 

Joint electorates and election figlits on different programmes and 
]iolitics would have minimised any in(;ipiont communalisra in the heart 
Rise of Hindu Hindu community. But what the Muslim League 

Comniunalism done during the last thirty months has poked 

tliis communalism in the heart of a section of the Hindu 
community which organised in the All-India Hindu Mahasabha has 
h('gun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for their 

defence. The talk of Pakistans in different parts, in the north-west and 
north-east, of Hindiisthan, in the heart of the Deccan centering round 
the State of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, has created a fear 

in the hearts of the Hindus that these schemes and dreams would 

brealc up tlio unity of the country. This is a prospect that has 
driven tlio loaders of the Hindu IMaliasaliha Movement to declare 

tluit in India the Hindus constituted the nation, the Ijodrock of the 
nation, and tliat the non-Hindus are and will remain as “equal 

citizens, enjoying equal protection and civil riglits”, to quote the 

words of Sri Vinayakrao Savarkar, the President of the last session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasa])ha during the last week of 
Decemhor, PJ.'IO. This Hindu communalisra can yet ho controlled 
or noiitralisod if the wise and far-sighted among Muslim leaders 

understand and appreciate the dangerous tendencies of the Muslim 

League movement. The Indian National Congress has been standing 
as a buffer between these rival organisations, absorbing much of 

the sliock of attacks directed against each other by them. But 

the rising temper of Muslim communalism is a groat temptation 
and an incentive to Hindu communalism. As a reply to Muslim 
separatism Hindu separatism has boon raising its head and assorting 
itself. The leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha have begun to say 

that the Indian National Congress in its pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp of Muslim co-operation in the service of Indian Nationalism 
has ])een sacrificing Hindu interests, has been selling the passes 
fo Muslim communalism. The organisation of the Khaksar movemonfe 
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by Inayat Ullah Khan, ])opularly known as Allama Mashriqi—the 
sage or wiso man of the East—this organisation of the physical 
force and strength of tlie Muslim community is having its re-action 
on the Hindu community wliich has b.gun to borrow their tactics, 
and to bettor them in the borrowing. 

The Khaksar organisation was founded in 1930 or, as another 
version says, in 1932. For about seven years, during those years, 
the Khald-clad, hcJcha (spadG)-carrying groups of 

young Muslims marching through the streets in 

military formation did not attract much attention 
or excite public curiosity. But in 1939 they emerged 
into public view when they came forward to reconcile through the 
use of force the Shias and the Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 
to quarrel among themselves al)out their rights to sing the Madlie 
SaJwha and tlio TalnirnL The Government of the United Provinces 
proliibited their entrance into the province. This order the Khaksars 
defied ; tlioir leader—Allama Masliriqi—was arrested ; ho apologised 

and was let off’. Tlio first intervention of the Khaksars in public 
affairs was thus not much of a success. But as an expression, 
a now expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it has 
a place in the lustory of this country. The founder of the 
movement is a modern-educated man who passed with distinction 
through the Punjab, the Camlnldge and the Paris Universities. He was 
appointed (1913) to the Indian Education Service and was posted to Pesha¬ 
war as Yicc-Principal of tlie Islamia College. He was transferred to 
the Educational Secretariat of the Government of India wdiere ho 
was for about t\vo years Under-Secretary of the Department. Ho 
resigned from Government service in 1920 as a protest against 

British policy directed against Turkey. Another version has it that 
ho resigned in 1921. But there is no doubt that tho Khilafat 
agitation in India and tlie Ilijral movement, which was one of its 

off-shoots, determined tho future course of Inayat Ullah Khan’s life. 

About this time ho wrote tho “Tazkira” which was a now 
commentary on tho Qoran and tho way of life indicated in it for the 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat Ullah Khan had boon 
seeking in the original inspiration of tho lifo of tho Prophet of 

Islam a way of pulling tho Muslim peoples of tho world out of tho 
ruts, out of their present decay and degradation. This has brought him 
into conflict with the upholders of traditional life and thought 

among his community, tho Moulvis and Moulanas ; in his writings ho 
has directed his attacks on them as mainly responsible for the weakness 
of Islam as one of the moulding forces of the modern world. 

Tho movement is characterised by fanaticism as all reform 

movomonts are in their pioneering days. In the hectic days when 

mon and women dream dreams, and seo visions of 

tlie^Khaksar ^ bettor life to bo established on this earth of 

Creed theirs by their own exertions, to build a now 

heaven in this old earth, they are apt to think, talk and 
act extravagantly. Those need not bo taken seriously or treated 

with noodless rigidity by tho upholders of law and order. But 
such utterances and acts have a place in history as records of tho 

10(a) 
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particular social mind wliicli for many reasons might have lost its 
balance. It is in this light that the historian should notice the 
9th Point of the 14 Points of tlio creed of the Khaksar momement, 
issued ])y Allama Mashriqi from his head-quarters at Ichhra (a distance 
of seven to eiglit miles from Lahore), on tho 15th of October, 1937 : 

“The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to cstaldish sovereignty over the whole 
world, and to secure social and political supremacy through their line conduct”. 


In one of the pamphlets issued liy him entitled Islami Ki 
Askiin Znuhji —“Military Life in Islam”—he is found saying that 
tho Qoran 

“had proclaimed i]i unequiv()<*al words to the world that the Projhet was sent 
with the true religion and definite instriK'tions that he should make all other 
religions subservient to this religion, regardless if the domination of the world 
caused aflliction to the Kafirs. 

Those two quotations may appear to bo inconsistent with the 
7th and 8th Points of tho Khaksar creed : 

(7) “Ihe Klmksar soldier stands for (a) regard for the religious and social 
scntiinents of all communilies, Hindu, Muslim, 8ikh, Parsi, Christian, .lew and 

nnlouchable, etc., (b) maintenance of Iheir parlicnlar culture and customs,.and 

bulievi'R this policy to be the secret of Muslim ride in India for a thousand years. 

(iS) “Lie Khaksar sohliiT considers it tlic first duty of his organisation to 
secure for every community its ])iopcr civic rights and to guard its internal and 
external interests. 


There is nothing peculiar 
every religious movement, of 


An instrument 
of communal 
ambition 


ihe history ol 
, is loaded with 
any manner of doubt 
tho Khaksar movement 
his creed “the establish- 
be equal, non-communal 


such inconsistency, 
every reform movement 
them. There cannot bo 
that wlrm tho founder of 
placed as the 1st Point of 
ment of an order that will 

and tolerant, yet non-subservient, liy the crushing of all communal 
sentiments and religious prejudices of mankind liy our good and servicoful 
conduct”, ho followed the traditions of tho founders of religions, of the pio¬ 
neers of new Social ideals. From certain jioints of view he is in advance of 
his community, in opposition to it But in practice ho has failed as the 
others, his predecessors, have done. And ho has sent into tho world 
of India “a sword” and not poaco. Tho name Khaksar bestowed by 
him on his organisation may moan—“oarth-liko”—“humble”. One of tho 
symbols of his organisation may ho a belcha, a “spade”, an humhlo 
enough but very necessary thing in tho economy of human life, a 
symbol of labour and agriculturo. But it was used by tho Prophoo 
of Islam at “tho battle of Badr” ; it is tho same thing which tho 
Nazis of Germany has popularized and tho Khaksars have adopted 
from thorn. It was one of the proud items to record in Khaksar history that 
Inayat Ullah Khan came into touch with Ilerr Hitler when the latter 
was organising his party. Tho military organisation of tho Khaksars, tho 
avowedly military or war-like bent of thoir training, their near similarity to 
the Nazi technique of organisation, thoir ambition of world domination 
in which India could only act tho part of a stopping-stono—all theso have 
created an impression that tho Khaksar movement will be an instrument 
in tho hands of communalist Muslims. 

Wo have drawn up tho picture of a country where the rulers and 
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failed to see eye with one another, whore Muslims 

have failed to play their part in bringing a self-res¬ 
pecting life to their country. In the last volume of 
the Annual Rvijintcr wo described the progress of 
another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where wo saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning his post of honour and responsibility. 

That step has not led to a return of peace to the Congress household. 
During tiie presidential election controversy the word “Itiglitists” 

came to be used to denote those who generally followed the lead 
given by GandhijI. Their critics or opponents were claimed to bo 
“Leftists’’—Congress Socialists, Eadieal Congressmen, Kisan Sabhaites, 
Communists or supporters of a United Pront, and an indeterminate 
group that followed or clustered round Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 

The loader of tlie Congi’oss Socialists may I)e said to bo Pandit 
Narendra Dev of the United Provinces ; of tlic Radical Congressmen Mr. 
M. N. Roy ; of the Kisan Party Swaini Sahajananda Saraswati ; of the 
United Front people tlu're is no outstanding figure wlio could bo said to 
dominate the scene. Dissatisfaction with the Gandhiaii leadership had 
combined these groups to givo ])attle to the “Riglitists” on the occa¬ 
sion of the iiresidcntial election of the Congress. But their success in 
defeating Gandhiji’s own nominee—Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramiyya—appeared 
to have exliausted tbe ])ossi])ilities of tlieir cobesiun. And what they 

gained in .lannary, 1931), they lost in Alaridi, 1939, when it was 
lirokon up at Tripuri, because tlie Congress Socialists got afraid of 
tlie 1 ‘esponsibility for dislodging the hiadership of Gandhiji. Tliereafter 
tlie attempt of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu to consolidate the “Leftists” 
under a new organisation called the Fanrurd Bloc has not lieen 
much of a success. One by one all excci)t tlie Kisan-Sabhaites have 
stepped out of the Bloc, which started in the first week of May 1939, 

has been aide to function only through the drive of its founder. 
In the last week of June 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 

passed certain resolutions which have precipitated a now cause 
of controversy and intensified the old. One of these put a ban on 

individual Congressman offering or organising “any form of ISahja- 
(jraha in the administrative provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned.” The other 
resolution asked Provincial Congress Committees not to “interfere with 
the discretion of the Ministries” concerned ; it w^as, however, loft open to 
‘the Excocutive of the Provincial Congress Committee to draw the attention 
of the Government privately to any particular abuse or difficulty” ; if there 
was any difference between the Ministry and the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee “in matters of policy” reference w^as to be made to the parliamentary 
Sub-Committee ; “public discussion in such matters should be avoided”. 


Those resolutions were passed in the teeth of the opposition led 
by Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati. As 
a protest against the restrictive tendency of Congress 
Subhas^Chandra leadership, as an assertion of the freedom of Con- 
Basii gressmen, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu on behalf of the 

Left Consolidation Committee” called upon the 
country to observe an “All-India Day'* on the 9th of July, 1939. 
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Under his direction or inspiration tho Council of the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee of which he was President passed a resolution 
deploring tho two resolutions of tho All-India Congress Committee. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, tho Congress President, had asked Subhas 
Babu “to promote discipline in tho Congress by cancelling tlie proposed 
meetings”. But the latter pleaded inal)ility to do so, and expressed 
“surprise” that the Congress President sliould have ol)jectod to “our 
constitutional and democratic right to i)rotost against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.” Tho demonstration 
was hold. Tho Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee could not, however, condone this “indiscipline” in 
the conduct of a Pi‘osidont of a Provincial Congress Committee, 
and at a meeting held at Wardlia from August 9 to August 12, 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Subhas Chandra Basu “disquali¬ 
fied” to hold the position of President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and “to bo a member of any elective Congress 
Committee for thi‘ee years as from August, 1939.” Though the public wa% 
prepared for some such drastic step in tho name of “diHcii)lino”, tho general 
body of it felt that 8u])has Balm had tho best of the argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed in their opinion when 
they found Gandhiji writing in the columns of llarijav on September 9 that 

“Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a i>crfe(‘t right to agitato against the action 
of the Working Committee, and canvass public opinion against it.’^ 

Tho controversy that had started in January, 1939, with Subhas 
Babu’s election as President of tho Congress for two consecutive terms 
The causes reached here a stage which atipoars to b'c irrelevant 

oI this to tho problem of India’s political destiny. It is 

controversy difficult to trace tho successive steps to any rational 

philosophy of action in the controversy. To the generality of us tho 
thing appears to bo the expression of a general uneasiness created by 
rnal-adjustmont at homo and wars abroad. The loaders of the “ijoftists” 
love to declare tliat their activities are the products of a historic 
necessity. As Sri Rajkumar Singha, Propaganda Secretary of tho United 
Provinces Forward Bloc, said : “It will not do to interpret tho 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than the outward manifesta¬ 
tion of a vast amount of restlessness against tho muddled state of 
things.” To tho watchful public tho activities represented by tho “Left 
Consolidation Committee” do not appear to bo anything bettor or more 
coherent than this, a proof of which was tho quick break-up of the “Loft 
Consolidation Committee” into its comi)onent units. Tlie causes of tho 
break-up have been sought to bo ex])laiucd by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to the pul)iic. Tho dialectics of discipline 
and democracy, of individual conscience, have not also taken tho 
people far. During the Presidential Election controversy Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu had cast certain “aspersions” on the “Rightist” loaders 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with British Imperialism” 
on the question of Federation. But tho resignation of the Congress 
Ministries, and the unending agreement between Gandhiji and Lord 
Linlithgow, have shown that the loaders of tho Congress were not 
as ^ accommodating as they were represented to be. It has boon 
claimed that it is this presure of tho “Leftists” that has kept tho “Rightists” 
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straight. To the detached observer it appeared that these internocino 
quarrels were reflections of a social mind which, subjected to various 
degrees of absolutism, having had experience of more than enough 

government rei)rGSsion in the name of law and order, was thinking 

more about liberties than about discipline, was hankering more after a 
spell of complete freedom from all restraints than for the needs of associated 
work, of a united front. The mild discipline that Gandhiji has been 
prescribing for his people appears to have had no influence on their 
life and conduct. Those of our countrymen who talk of the Fascist 
mentality of tho Congress “High Command”—what will they say of 
the “next ifliase in world-history” which Sri Subhas Chandra ^ Basu 
foresees—a “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?” Both these isms” 

have their peculiar disciplines which are not as mild as tho Gandhian. 


This picture of a divided house in politics is to bo met with in tho 
field of industry in India where Ijabour and Capital appear to have 


Labour & 
Capital 
disagree 


learnt no lesson from tho experience of tho countries 
which have been pioneers in the industrialism of the 
modern w^orld. Symi)toms of a maladjustment are 
manifest all over tho country, of which tho Labour 


strikes and and lock-outs or lock-outs and strikes at Jamshedpur and 


at Digboi are outstanding facts during tho period under discussion in 
this study. In l^oth the places local officialdom were found in- 
ca])ablo of controlling tho situation except by resort to drastic 
methods, methods in which rifles, revolvers and regulation lalhis w^ere 
called upon to restore “peaceful” conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committees which went into the 


causes and remedies of tho disease. Tho former appointed Babu 
Kajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as arbitrators in tho 
dispute between the Management of tho Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany and tho Tata Workers’ Union. Their “award”, which may be 
said to roi)resent tho mind of the Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations between Labour and Capital in India, W’as an 
attempt to hold tlio balance even ; it spoko of “moderation”, of “dis¬ 
cipline”, of tho mutual interests of capitalists and labourers in this 


opening stage of vast industrial developments in tho country. In 
Assam tho report of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, an ex-Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, held the leadership of Laliour as 
responsible for tho unhappy happenings in the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerhita and Digboi. Both those reports became subjects 
of controversy not because they gave expression to ideas or suggest¬ 
ed reform that were olijectionable in themselves, but because tho 
controversialists were divided by immense ranges of thought and ideals. All 
are agreed that conditions of rural and industrial life needed change, 
change that would secure to Labour a self-respecting life and to 
Capital certain profits, a minimum of profits. But disagreement emerges 
when on behalf of Labour it is claimed that no private interests otlier than 
theirs should have any voice in tho concerns ; tho claims of Capital were 
not 80 blatantly put ; men who spoko on their behalf were increas¬ 
ingly aware of tho time-spirit which has begun to speak on 
the material needs of Labour, on their spiritual needs in a world 
where science has shown that these could be made available with- 
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out stint to Gvory man, woman and child. To Socialists or Com¬ 

munists who dream of the State dictating every thought and activity 
of the citizens, this standpoint makes no appeal. 

But since the declaration of war in Europo in Soptombor last 
this controversy has almost boon hushed both by the enforcement of 
the Defence of India n^gulations and by the 

souse of the community. Bestrictions have been 
placed on the liberty of expression of ojunion, of 
the instinct and not the reason of the community regard 
for the preservation of the rudiments of social life, 
find the curious development that society itself has been 
feeling its way towards increasing intervention of tho Government, of 

the State, towards toleration of regulation by the State of the life 

and thoughf^ of tlio community. Aecoptod as war-timo measures during 
the last Groal War, the social mind has boon trained to accept the 
present restrictions witli less resentment. For, it has come to bo 
recognised that in moiloim wars tho whole of the forces and resources^ 
of a nation or nations, tlieir material and moral forces and resources, 
must bo organised and thrown into tho hazard of war, if victory was 
to be attained or defeat avoided. Historians have tild us that this 

recognition first dawiK'd on the minds of tho i)oople in Europo when 
in self-defence Eovolutionaay Franco mot tho challonge of the whole 
of Europo with ilio ])assion and tho idealism of her whole p(>ople 

organised and direcd.ed by the genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 

then tho exi)erionces of ihe wars waged ])y Germany have taught tho 
peoi)les tho logic, of 11.(5 “absolute war” or “totalitarian war.” 

Marshal Foch, the Jiiaii ^;ho represented the victory of tho Allied and 
Associated I’owc'rs dui-ing the last World War, in tracing tho causes 

of the defeat of lU’aiice by Germany in 1870, said : “To a peojde in 
arms, organised for coiupu'.st, invasion, a fight to a finish”, Fi'ance had 
oi)posod an army that was not drawn from tho whole pec^iile, and 
fought with an idea of war based on limited or “diplomatic” objects. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by their appeal to the egotism of tho memories 
of Impcu’ial Romo, of lm[)erial Germany, and Bolshevik Russia l)y its 
Messianic fervour for establishing tho dictatorship of the proletariat, of 
the dis])ossesscd and th(5 disinhci’iiod of tho centuries of human history, 
have been working out tho logic of this development in tho modern world. 


Thus botli f(jr purposes of war and pcac.o nations are being 
organised on a “totalitarian” basis. And the individual liberty which 
has been the gift to bumanity of the 19tb century 
^^ndivhluul become the first casualty in the 20th century of 

what appears to be a natural evolution. We in 
India cannot exi^ect to escape the process of this development, the 
consoQuenccs of tliis world-wide process. Unfroo as we are, or free 
as wo hope to bo, tho battle over these ideas and practices has 
already begun in our minds. Tho next few years will ho full of alarms 
and excursions in tho mental and material worlds of our existence. 
Wo have boon living in one of tho crises of history wlien tho minds 
of men are disturbed and peace departs from the world. [Specially 
coninbulcd by Sn Surenh Chandra Dev), 
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HY-MTATHY TU rOI.AND 

TJie AiiUiinii Hc'ssioii o[ tho Couiu-il of rornnioiicod af on tlio 

ritli. Sei>toiiil)cr Hii* MiincL-Ji.c Dadabhon ]>r(;si(lo(i. Sir ./(Kjdt.sh I^ra^ad, 

Lead'H- ol the llouso, at tiio oulset, moved Uic followiiii!, resolution ; 

‘^'Fhat file House do send to I’olaiid an unanimous cx]»ression of ils ])rofund 
admiration at their heroic strueele aeainst Avanton (Jerman ajAerossion and its 
<-onij»le!.e, eoiifnleie'c tlait tlie undannied spiiit. of the iKV)])le and llie unllinchiii'; 
deterniinalion of their alli(*s will nltimaU'ly lead them to vi<Mory.” 

d'lie resolution warn supporh'-d by llai Bahadur Laid IiauiS/iraudd^, Mr. }\ N, 
S(i})7'i(, Ml'. Nossaiti Imam, Mr. /SV/a ;//.•</ a.s* Atdmttin, fiaja (Hiaraiijtt Siiiyh, Sir 
}fahnmvd Yakuh^ Sir ^l. /h l^airo, Mr, llicliardsoii, 1 audit Ihrdatj Nath Kinirtai, 
]\lr. Kdhkar, Kumar N. N, Sinha, C'ol. Sir m-ad-iJin ami ]Mr. A/alhofucd 

fill St; a I n. 

After eivimj; an aeeonnt of Iiow tJie war Jiad been forced iij)on Kn,aland and 
France, desjulr cNOi'y ellhrt made by tlieni to avoid it. Sir J(i(j Itsh Prasad said : 
‘We eoiild niak(! no ai’r'alur eontnbuiion to the iiresorvation of ciN'ilisi'd e.\islenco 
tliau throw our whole wi'iaht into the si.ruai^ha Fhere are some who have doubts 
and niis,’ivinas and w!io ask. ‘is our help to lie unconditional ? Sliould we not, 
take advautai;e ol the siruy.ah* to obtain lurther political privih'aes for our peoi'le V 
I h )p(' the lion, menibcns will be.ir with me lor a moment if 1 )>laec la'loie tlu'in 
inv own \ iew as an Indian on lliis issue. Let us not ignore the psyeholoy,ical 
ell’cct on the pi'ople of Ihi,aland. How will the British peo]de, en.’.aeed in a life- 
aud-death siruaale over an issue ou whic^h we lully aaree, rea^n'd our action if we 
make our help conditional on the eomjhetion of a ]tolitical bai'aain ? Will there 
not lie certain lowerma of the moral values, certain estranaenicnt of tlu: spirit 
betwei'u us and those with whom we liaraain in such cruel circumstances. 
(V)nsideriua llui human and moral issue.s over which this slruaab^ lieina 

waai’d it, s(^enis to mi^ that it will be in ki'cpina "’ith our spiritual tradition, that 
it will be in harmony with the hi;;lie.st tea<‘hin;i,s of our saints and ]>hilosop]iers 
if we ]ierfonn our oltvious duty withoui. a thought of reward lor it. We will light 
for the right bi'cause it. is right and with that motive alone. But coming down to 
lower plane, the commercial jilamy if I may call it the i>lanc of iiargain—jn-olit and 
loss—are we sure that insistence on bargain at the piesent moment will ultiniatidy 
be to our advantagt' ? Let ns not forget that there are not, merely two parlies 
ill this bargain, India and Ibitain ; there are more parties than om; in India with 
conHicting claims. The settlement of terms may soon degenerale into a wrangle, 
])aralysing ell'ort and tilling the atmosphere with domestic strife. Tliere is in all 
conscience enough dis. onl in the country. Let ns beware lest in an untimely 
attempt at iiolitical settlement we lose the soul and body together. A united wair 
eOTort will be the best solvent ol our internal dillerences. 

Lula Earnsaratidas said that (liey had the grcalcst admiration for Foland. He 
hoped that with the lielp of the Allies not only would I'oland be saved but all 
Binallcr nations would feel safer in future. In this connection Lain Rmnsarandas 
claimed that a self-governing India would be the biggest asset of the British Fmpire 
and hoped that (Ireat Britain would not hesitate to discharge her duty by 
India. Mr. P. JV. Saprii welcomed the resolution as it wouhl enable the Oouncil 
to discuss foreign adairs in future. (The Chair : I will not allow you to do that.) 
Mr, Saprii said that the issue before mankind w'as whether there was going to be 
the rule of tlie law' in the world, lie lu)}>eil that Mr. Chamberlain would be firm 
in future, not only in freeing the Boles but also tho (Tcrman peoide from the 
bondage of Nazism. IMr. Aapra, however, explaineil that genuine co-operation 
could only come when causes of the present distrust and discontent were removed 
in this country. Britain could not light for Bolisli freedom and yet deny the same 
to India. Mr. Hussain Imam, Buiiporting the resolution, said that India could not 
continue to have a sham constitution under which minorities were oppressed and 
crushed. He hoped that with the dawn of the era of liberty in Europe, there 
11 
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would also 1)0 ]’('al frocdoiii in India. Pandit li. N. Kanzru said tliat India’s 
syinpatliy inusi lx- on the side of those wlio were) tii^hlina, aiilocj-acy and JS’a/isin. 

rii(ao is iioLwidislaiidiiii', oiir diircri’iices wi(h Pcilain,” lie addcxl. ]n o.\pi('ssijio- 
syiiij'alJiy wuli Poland (,li('y were nioraiJy hindine; tl!einseI\'eH to Jiclp (deat Ptitain. 
l^^r. l\nn:irtL stia'ssed lliat lor ])ioi>er pioseeiUion of lh(^ war it was ess(>nlial lliat 
there should he (‘oniplele eo-oj)eralioi) between liie antlioiities ajid n()j)-olIi(*ials. 
'I'liis co-ojjeialioii eonld only come about it I mini was made to feel that her status 
was iji no way infeilor to that of any self-yoverniny noininion. Phis would re(iiiirc 
a leeonslitution ol the (Vniral (iovernnuait and re-shai)in^, of its ])olicy, partamhuly 
in iH'feiiee matters, d’lic ]>resent ]ailicy did not create trustor eojitidenee in t.lie 
Piitisli inteiitions lowaids India. This ]»olii‘y was r<‘solut<'iy racial and anti-Indian, 
‘d speak without, bitterness but in tlu' Impe Itiat the (h)\eminent uill realise the 
^]'a\ily of the sitiialiou and ('reate the necessary atmosphere tor jierlec't, trust- bet,ween 
tlie anthoiilies and the juibbc’’. i'andit Ivim/.iu also r('h‘rred to llu' case of indians 
abro.id and said that many a time opj'osition to India’s jus! claims had come not 
only from tin* (lo\'ernments ol iKoninions but also Irom ills jMajcsty’s (lovernment 
itsell. "id)r tlie '-ima's.-diiil prosecution ol the r\ar, it is necessary lo have complete 
unity lietwcen all the paitU'S concianed. 1 liope 1ml,!i the I loiei iimeiils in India 
and London Mill ehruiee tluar aneh* ol \ ision and makt' India a fiee jiaitner in tlie 
Prit-i'h V'ommoiiweaPi!. d'he prim iph's lor which wc aie liL'hlinp in Liirope miisl 
he made applicable to lids counl.’V als ?di. KahLiir asserted that no paity in 
India was out to bargain w'ilh Ihilaiu. Jh', howcier, lioj'cd that lliilain W(*>idd 
reileem her jilcdces to India, d’lie (7/(0/,in pnttinp the resolution lo vole, ,said that 
th(' lime for woids liad passed and they miot a.'l, now, ‘vMneh depends on yon. 
You can po back to your constituencies and piiide and advise them on the, liplit 
lines. Von well be judct'd ))y your action”, he said. Tin* H'solution vvas adopted, 
ail membets standinc. d'lu> House then ad)ounied till the Ihiii, 

nj'noiAi. Pills ]'Assj:i) 

ISlh. SKPTEMIjFiR :— ’J'iie fk)Uncil jtassed without ann’iidmenl seven Pills 
recently ]>assL‘d by lh(! Assembly, d'hey W'tic' tlie i'cnniiy. Ji/ll, Ihe /L// /o man/J 
the Iniliiin Suit A('f, Ihe iSlI In aiticnJ tho Oodr of (';??/ Id occil iin\ the IdlJ to 
ani( n<! Ilo’ hriniu Ten f'cc.s Jc/. ihe Mrdu'ol D/jilomo,: Hill the Ihlt jur/Jicv In 
(iniinol the lioUnii. Ihntfl Act and the Jlill to (inuout the Lf//c of Evntniee wdllr 
iv'spir't 1,0 eeitaiu (ommoie.ial docnmenls. ituriiu; tiie discussion on the ('('iisus 
Pill, the ll»)ine iSeeretary, Mr. i'onron Siiiith^ CAplaiiK'd tluit tlu'y were procei'dinc 
with (he measiiie on the assiimpti(Ui that the wt.)rk ol lakiny the eensiis eould be 
iindoi taken and continued in spite of the war. 

Paoipio Locovioi'ivi: (’ovivi. Unroii'i’ 

Sir Quthrw Ru.^^cif C’hief tlommissioiiLM' for Kuilw'ays, movid that the report, 
of the Paeilic ijocomotive tlommilti^e he taken into consideration. Jle hist ])aid a 
tiihutt; l4j the members ot the ('i)mmi(tee and said : ”1 litlh' doiilit that their 

recommendations will po a veiy lony way towaids tlu; solution ol our jiarticuiar 
lu'ohh'ins HI India, 1 may say that such (wperimcnis as we liave alri'ady carried 
out, h'ad us lo liope that, the alteralioii to tlie, locomotives which lui'O' hi'cn I'ecom- 
mciidcd liy t he (tommil lee wdll be the Itual solnlMii, 1 would ]>oint out, howeveiv 
that the OommiUee themsi'lves sound a. note of Avainin - and emphasise tliat until 
recommendations luive been ivrove l to be coriavt by extensive experiments, there 
slioiild 1)0 no j'elaxation of Ihe luesenl, spi'ed restrictions impo.siid on Pacific 
locomotives in Imlia, and tins will he our policy”. Sir (ditlirie explained tlie 
main pro!)lems with whicJi the authorities itoic faced when they purciiascil the 
locomotives nml pointed out that- it llio reipiiiemenls liien were to ho mot there 
was no oourso open Imt to adopt tin' Pa-itic type oi locoinot.ivos. Piilk ])urohasoB 
liad to ho rosoi'tod to or a dosicu vvliich was considorod ohsoloto liad to bo ])orpotna- 
tud and it had to be rememhored that tho lifo of a locomotive was from 
thirty-five to forty years. Complelo tiial would liave taken from hvo to six years. 
Purtlier delay in putting these looomotives into sorvioc would have delayed tlie use 
of low ^rade fuel wdth its elhx-t on railway revenims. Hven trial wdth t,he knowledge 
we then had ivoidd probably not Juivc eradicated all our troubles. Sir. Guthrie 
j.;avc examples of the linanoial savings etrooted on one of the seiwii'cs- saviiics 
which had paid for tlie locomotives employed at least twun or there times over. 
Concluding, Sir Guthrie said if the w^ar was pro!onp;ed, the same situation 
micht arise as did iu the Great War when the rcsourees of the Railways of India 
yveve taxed to their utmost. It mij^ht be necessary to curtail our passenger 
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Rorviccfl as our caparif,y uiii-Oif ho oooupic'd by the rarrifmn of poods in whicb onse 
if, luiplit ho uo('('Ss;ny fo <(i\orl at loast the X(^ nnd XU l(K(.iuofi\os i'win passcuipor 
lo fast poods fraliio for wiiioJi fiioy won; (‘iiiiuonfiy siiifahJo. So wJiat fJio J’aoifio 
l;{)comoti\o ConjiiiillfM; ]ia<I dosciihod as an error of judpiucut iiiiplit cud hy 
lu'lpinp lo solve our diliioullios in the near fuliire. 

Messrs. Ktnizrv, Ifossain Ijikihi, ISop?-u and Laid L^ani.^araii Dof^ S('y('r('ly 
erilicised the ])oli(‘y of the Paihvay Hoard in launchinp on e^'tellsi^■o i>ui-ehas('S of 
Pa(‘ifie lypc; of (iipiiu'S witlioiit proper tiial and williout ]>io]'eily eonsullinp their 
eonsultiiip enpiiieeis. Lula Etnii^^dvan J>ds wanted to kin)w wlu'ther (lie (‘conoinii'S 
elaimed in coal cost Avas due to the Paeific lyp(‘ ol engines or to Hie fall in 
])riees. He also wanted to knoAv Avhat cominission the oonsultiiip ('iipineers were 
pi\('n. In Hiis eoiine<*lion Mr. H<>.'--sdni lutdin held tliat in calcuhil inp the 
saiinp on aorount of tlie I'anfio t>j>o of enpines, tliey niusl. take into account 
the cost of silaaiptlK'ninp tire hiidpes and oi( m haiilinp the track Avhicli Iiad heen 
necessitated by the new t\i>e of enpinos. lie urped that the best- tliinp the Itailway 
Hoard could (lo was to admit its mistakna 3 he sj'eakoTs Avere Aeiy anxious for tin* 
Inlure and urped ra]'id 1 ndianisal'on of tiu' lujdier posts, extension of research and 
manufacture ol hx'onnttivi's in India. 'J'h(-y laid iiaiticiihir stress on tlie recommen¬ 
dation that all cases of accidents sliould la' ('mpiired into hy an iiis])ectov unconiu'c- 
1('d with tile Paihvay Hoard. JMr. I\nkcr Asaiited to knoAV wheilier Ihe Paihviiy 
Hoard liad kept in touch Avilh the Hiitish Paihvay Avhich had hei'ii iisinp the 
t’a<'itic type of engines. 8ir ddilmc jej lAinp to the debate, ('xplained 

that tlie coiisutlini; ('upineeis AV('re ])aid a. retaim'r but no conimis.sioii 
Avas ])aid on the purcliase of I’acitic euipims. lie assured tlie House 
that it had th(' full sym])ath\ ot the (io\('i nment, in lepard lo 1 ndianisation of the 
services and in imddnp India hell-suppoiliim. 3 he (piestion of havinp an iiuh'pt'n- 
(h'lit- aulliorit} to eiujuiie into railway acciih'iils A\as umh’r Hk’ (ioveinmenl's 
consideration thouch, lu* said, lu‘ ]'('rsonally a).r<'<‘d A\iih ilje i'('( onnnendation 
ol tlie CommitJee. Peleiiinp lo IMr. I’aikei, 8ir (liillirif' said that the Paihvay 
Hoaid Avas in coiislani touch Avith the railwavs not only in the Vnited Kiiicdoin 
but. also in I'^rancc and (iermany. He staled that Pacific locomotives Avas one of 
the factors in Hie reduction of coal costs. 

HllUATK ON Tlir. CllATFir.M) Ppi'ollT 

At Ibis stape Edudil IJ. N. Kuir.rii moved Ihe ad]ou]nmerit of the ('ouucil, to 
discuss the ('hattield He; ort and the decisions ot Ihe Hritish (ioAeinmenl thereon. He 
mostly dwelt on the constilulional asj'ect of the (luestion. He said that so far tliey Aveie 
fold tliat the Aimy in India was kept at minimum stK'iipth retfuired lor tin' 
country. It Avas for the first time that the HritiHi (iioernment liad admitted 
that at least one-tenlli of India's aimy could b(' em]'lo\ed outside India. He asked 
Avhelher India alone Avas inteiesied in Hu' delema' of hue/ and hinpa]iOH'. Vhat 
about Australia and Ncav Zealand, he eiK[uired. Pandit Kunzru said that the (loviun- 
nu'ut of India Act and Ihe .loini J’ailiamentaiy C'oinmiltee wi'U' clear that in) ]nrl, 
of Tndian trooj s could be eini'loved outside India but AAcre to fie maintain¬ 
ed ft)!' the defein'C of India. 30 pet. out of this U'pal dithculty, they had laid 
doAvii that tlic frontiers ot India had been ('xlcnded to Middle and* Far East. He 
did not know Avhere this ]>rocess of eAlendinp the Irontiers would end, and the 
contributions made I'V 11 is IMaji^slA’s (fovernment paAe no ripht to the Hiilihli 
{lov('rnment to use Indian forces ^n the way they were lieinp used. Allndinp to 
the Chaltii'ld recommendation for increased mamilacture of armaments in India, the 
sjieaker eiupiired Avheth(;r tin* (Jo\ernment would make India self-suiiportinp in all 
kinds of armaments and AA’hether aeioi-Ianes Avould also be mauufactiired in India. 
Mr. Kdhkdr supporlccl tlie motion. Jlc rtynMled that before extendinp’ India’s 
frontiers, Indian oihiiou had not been consiilli'd at all and the HniO'd Ixincdom 
had no moral or e(iuitable ripht, to impose an additional luirden on the Indian 
tax-payer. He alhyed that ihe \>riuci]>al luMicht of the pift of forty-four crores 
W'ould accrue to llritish manufacturers. Mr. llvii>>diii Inumt would malher 
su])])ort the motion nor the (ioveru’ueiit.. He doubted the lepalily of His Majesty’s 
(iovernment movinp troops out of India, without neces.^^ary h'pirdalion by the 
Hritish Parliament. For lie Avas eonfident that under the existinp hiAV Indian 
troojis could not he employed out of India at, India’s ex)>ense. Mr. /’. A. kddpru found 
that the Hhatfield (hmmillee had dealt Ihe death bloAV to India’s cl.aim for 
Dominion btatns and witli dyarcliieal eoiitrol of the Indian army they could never 
have Dominion fstatus within the meaning of the Btatntc of \VhstmiiiBter. “If my 
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readinfi; is correct, then you are not true to the pledges pven to India rei:ardin^ 
])omiirion Hums”. Mr. Oijihi’, Defence HeeroUry, replying lo (he debnle, snul 
that most of tlie (lisnissioii w.as ontsidc tlic purview ol (he iidjoiiiiuiieiit luolion. 
While w far as tlic conslitiilionjd or political asifcct was ('oncerned it uas mj 
conc('rn of the (}o\crnm(‘nt of India, the Ihitish (ioveiaiment or the I hat field 
Coinniiltec. Similarly, Tndianisalimi did not fall within the terms of relerence 
of the ('Jiat/ield (\mimittee. The Detence Sei-relaiy was s.-disticd tJia most, ol the 
iiuanhers of the (bnneil and a larDcr nnmber oiKsnC were salistied with the 

decision of llis ]\Iai('sty’s Ooveimmait. “J have luiidly seen a decision of the 

(ioveriiment BO tavoiiridily receiv'd as this one. lle ivas sine tha Jnda within 
or without th(' rmpfire could not tolerate enemies inouline in the Middle ami l^ai J^oisl. 
HeleniiiD lo the demand for the mannfaeture of nrmamenls in Jndm, Mr. Omlvie 
said lhar the machiiua v for most of the aimameids was “plieiioim'iially CxiiOiisive . 
Similaily India to-day Avas nimhh' e\en to maiiulaeline motor cars. Jle, howeier, 
assiiied tlu' Coiim il that all possihh- iiidnsliial aelivilics would he eneonra{.>('d liy the 
(iovernment. 1’rocenlin;!, ]\lr. O^ilMe pointed out that tliere had Ixvn no increase 
in India’s militaiV Imd.i^et. dnrin-' leeent yi'ars. Accoidiii'j to His ]\laj('sl)’s (Jovmii- 
nmit’s decisioi-, onlv one-ti'iith of her army eould he used lor Hie extirnal ddi nce 
of India. Ifis Majes'y’s ( Joa ernment Avoiilil ]>ay it Indian troons abroad exceixh’d 

that limit at. any time. In conclusion, lie said that India liad doin' extremely 

Avi'll in the deal and had pained in every wmy. The motion was lost willioiit a 
division and the Council adjourned till Sep. 20. 


]\lANdFA(’TI’llli: OF LoCOMOrtVES IN InOIA 

20th. SEPTEMBER ‘.“The (’otineil of State dis.mssi'd two non-otheial resoliitions 
today, one of Avhieh relatini’ to the mannfactme ol Io. om()li\es in India was ado]ile(l 
in ail amended foiiu, Avhile tlu' other in reeaid to the demand lor Jndianisalion of 
the Indian Mi'dieal Seiwice was rejccti'd hy 22 voles to si.x. 

I\lr. r. r. Kdhha) mo\'('(l a rcholntion that ('ally sU'ps he lakeii lor Ihe mnnii- 
lactnri! of locomotives in India. Mi'ssts. J\ A'. A'.'/n//, Laid Rdid i^a/av / as and 
Hruld{/ Sdih Kniiziii BU]>por1.ed Ih.e rc'solulion. Sir UitHnu' liusyil, Cliie) (.'oiniuis- 
sioner ot IhiilwaAS, (-ould not accept. tJu! iT'Sohilion as it stood as it eaie^oiT-ally 
eommitled the (iovi'i'iinient to a certain liiu' of action, dlu' (io\ci nment could not 
commit tlu'inselvcs without first examinin;; the linnneial as]»ect of the (picslion. 'I'he 
W’hoh' (question was iioAV heinc examined hy a committee whose repoil. he undeitook 
to idace Ix'foi'c the House the same as it wamld be available some tinu' in Jannaiy 
next. T'he (hiicf Cornmissiom'r s.iid that llu're was txalect aereeirn'iit. in holh sides of the 
iloiise regardin'; the (h'Sirahilily to maiiufacliirc locomotive's in India. 'Jhe Covein- 
ment.’s lalr'st i>lan was to design and ('(piip one of the ('xisliiiL: railway woikshops 
for the maiinlactnrc' of say hO locomotives exery year. Sir thiihiic mo\'c(l :iii aim'iid- 
menl nr|j,inu tlu'. Haihvay Hoards to take early ste; s to carry out a thoionnh iincs- 
tiealion ol the possibilities of locomolivc Tnanniaetnio in thia country and to make 
a lejiori. T’hc eouncil adoptc’d the amendment. 

INDIANJS.ATIONS OF 1. ]\I. S. 

PaiuHl Hriddi! Nath Kiinzrii moved a n'solnlion r('eoium('ndiii<; lo the (lovernor- 
Ceneral-in-Conneil to tak(^ immediale stejis to Indianise llu' Indian M('dical Service. 
Mr. Kiinzrii w'as siipiiorted hy fjdla Pam. SiUini Das, Ha/fcd J/osf^ain Imam and 
Mr. /k /V. Sapni, T'iie resolution was opnosed hy (Ud, Jhud who said the Covcu’ii- 
ment had Ix'en sinet're in its desire to liulianise the service's as einickly and com¬ 
pletely as })ossil)le. Jle said the ]>roportiuns of Indians in the mililary emiiloy 
would necessarily rise rapidly diirini; the war and already tliere w'as a lise. Col. 
Hind (•onclndiiiij, said the ])roj'osal w'as nnder consideTation at preseait for suspen¬ 
sion of reernitmeiit of Hrilish otliceis in ])ermaiieiit commissions of the T, IM. S. 
(Inrinji; the time of the jiresent omcrireney. Sir Jagdish J‘rasad assertexl that ther(.i 
was no racial discriininalion in tlie Indian Medical Se'ivice. He (‘xplaiiHHl that thcic 
was nothing; w'roim' in ihe system of nomination during the time and that it was not 
])OSflihle to make lurther ehanpies in tlic eomposilion of Ihc sei'vicex 'ITu'y must wait 
till the war was over when the (pieslioii would he examined afresh. The Council 
divided and the resolution w^as defeated. The Council then adjouined till tlie 22ml. 

OFFIf'JAE Him.S rA.SSED 

22iul. SEPTEMBER T’lie Council of State held a brief sittinp; when ollicial 
Bills jiasscd hy the Assembly Avere jiassed Avithont any amendment. Tliree of these 
were amending Bills to the Indian Carriage by Air Act, the Indian Rubber Control 
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Act and llio Jndian Rdihvnys Art. Tho fourth was a to amend certain enact¬ 
ments and to repeal certaui othir enact merits, 

DiycilIMINATION IN MiLITAIIY IIOSl’ITALS 
3'lic (’(niiu'il also discussed a non-oflicial resolulion. niovod by Mr. F. V. 
Kalikar, who urjjcd the disrontiiiiiance of the sysljou of maintaining sej'aralc 
liospilals for l>riiisli and Indian 'I'roops in iMilitary Staiions in India. Mr. Kalikar 
all(‘i’('d tliat tlic mainlenance of separate liospilals for the Biiiish and the Indian 
('h'nH'iit of llio Indian vViniy was based on racial eromids and th.orefore, was 
unjustiliablc. d'lu're were eommon messes for Biitish and Indian OHicfu'S in the 
Army and he saw no naison why a similar system should not lie adopted for the 
mililarv hospitals, lie also anticipated tliat Ids proj'osal Avould lead to eonsidiaable 
econonm'S in' e\p(Midil,iire. laistly, lie stated that Ihilish ^lilitary llosi.ilals weri' in 
the »liaip(' ot 1L A. IM. i\ (tllicers, who were not under the contiol of tlie (lovern- 
ment of'^lndia, Imt of llie War Olliee. and that Inamli of ser\ice was not open to 
Indians. IMr. PcC. ]\'ilhaws, h^ecrelary, Defenee (Vi-ordimition 1 (ejartment, said 
that tlie (ioveinment had alrc'ady aeeei)ted the ])rinciple nndeihine the rcs(*lnlii»n. 
He quoted a statement of tlie (onimander-in-('Jiief made in tlie ('oiinctl 
of Stale some tinu's apo, in the coiirse of \\hich he liad annoiinei'd 
the tieei'ptanee of tlie iirineiiile and had slated tliat the (io^ernmeJ)t had 
jdready amalgamated tiliont a dozen hospitals. In L“5 ollu'r and smrdler 
hosjiitlils, iiatii'iits w'ore tnaiti'd in the Indian or British wine" of the Iiospitals 
as the case may be. Mr. Williams said tliat that ]'oIicy had continued and had 
been put into piac!i(e as and when funds became tivailalile. If tlieie had not bctai 
complete amaFamation so lar, it w.as bcfause it was not economical to sciap British 
hospitals and exluid Jndian hospitals wheiever both e.xisted sale by side. Secondly, 
in very larf:,i' military staiions, (hwernmeut. had to iu-o\ide niichais lor enu'riM'iicies 
such as war. il(‘ assiinal the Foiincil that tlau'e weie no lucial considerations as 
liad l»t‘('n made o-it by the nuner. He reeretted that the (lo’i('Mimenl could not 
acc('])t l,h(' resolution as it stood, l^andit Kinir/n^ ino'i \ (‘iiiny in the del at(', urped 
eipiality of tii'atuu'iit jji\en to British and Indian 'I'jooj'S in tin' hospitals in llu' 
matti'r of I'ations, beddiiips and other medical taciiities. IMj-. B ili'niii'c repiettc’d tliat 
tlu' Slip^'(’Stion did not- come w'ithin tlie j-urview ot the resolution and he, tliereloicp 
could not accept, it. The resolution was witlidrawn and the (’oiimil atljourned till 
tlie L’.hh. 

Dkfenck of India Bita, 

to 27tli. SEPTEMltEK : --The Council of Stale dis<‘ussed the iJefnice of India 
Bill on the 2.Mli. as jaissed by th(‘ Assemhly. IMr. ir?//yc'/c>, Siv nMary, Delt nee Cooidina- 
tion, mo\inp that the Bill l)e taken into consideration, said that tlie ]>r(siaitwar was to 
deleal totalitarian methods and the most drasiic delepation ot jowms was tn'iessaiy. 
t'andif }I. N. Kuvzru deliviued a stump alia* k o:i (lie Bill. Jle, said ihat tlu^ memla is 
U'alisi'd Hiat. the house was niciUinp- in an atmospluae of unreality. dJie (Ioveinment, 
knew' fully that, anythinp; they wanted eould l:e easily caiiicd heio and Hh' (iovein¬ 
ment Hjaikesmaii had with brutal Irankness declared tliat the (Imaanment laid pone 
tlie utmost lenptli in makinp concessions in the select committee and the ,\ss('iu- 
bly and that no more ehanpes could be inad(‘ he.(a I\lr. Williams luid referieil to 
the dillerenee betwei'ii the ])osilion of (loviTiiment (d India and tiu' Biiiish (lovern- 
nuMit, h hat ddreieiice went into the root of th<* matter. l!a<l tlu' (lov ei nimail, of 
India lieen a responsible (lovernnuail, we should have invi'sti'd it, with larper poweis. 
'Ihe (Ioveinment, had piven eviilence of the iiresjamsible ehniacter in tlu' way thi'y 
had used I'Iuroj;ean younp men fiom haivinp, India 3 he intention was to pi\e them 
traininp as ollieiMS in tlu' Indian Army not lu'cause tlupv wiae trained but pemaally 
suitable. Were there not Indians suitable ? These Eunqiean Aoiiths were poinp to 
be obslacle.s in the way of qmdilied youths. 3 he tjuestion of ap|oinlinp Indians 
in hipher ranks had beem imi'ortant but wlum the time cami' Euroj^i'ans wi're biaiip 
prefered. Jieferiinp to the i>rovisions in the Bill Mr. Kun/.ru aslo'd tlie (loiernment 
to certify the important ommission and announec that the interi'sts of labour 

wimld be iiroleeted. He denvmded that the ripht of a,p]ieal sliould be 

extended to all (dasses in wliich tlie special tribunals were not unanimous. 
Sir A. P. Patro suppoitinp (he bill refub'd the alh'pations of I\lr. Kun/.ru 
that the (Government commanded majority in the Council. He said that 

the fault lay with the elected memberK wdio neither eomliiiH'd themselvi'S nor 
attended the Council. Jle stressed the necessity for the Bill and releired 

to the Nazi jiropaganda in this country. Jle warned the central (.Government 
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to ifiko tho oarc of cninietiiig power to tlie iwovuicial Covernmeiils 

who luul sliowii ‘utter lack of lesi'otJKihility’ since the inanimation ot lu-ovinciul 
nulonoiny. Mr. V. V. Kiihkai and IMr. N Sapru ri'anMied llial the Ihll took away 
tJie i^owers f)f lli.ili (Miirls wliicli in ilie jasl liad saleciiaided tJie riuhls ol indi\i- 
(luals a^iujiisl llie inisiisc' ol power })y ] rovin<-ial (Jovranincnts. lie wanted to know’ 
if (lie |)io\inci;d (u)\’eininenl.s w’t're consulted hefote (lie Ihll was Inoiiilit for enact- 
nient. ]\Ir. Saiiiii relerred 1o tiie sj^eecli of Sir A J’, l*a(io and said that Ids 
ex])erience was tliat- llam' was inlense unli-Xa/.i feeliiii ainoiicst, sliuleiils in tliis 
country, lie reiretted tliat in (iahlinc (lie lolalitaiian countries totalitarian nu'thods 
wer(! ado])ted in this eountiy as was e\ident from (he proxisions in (his Hill, lie 
said that the coiistituiion oi tiihuiials w'oiild not insiiirc conlidciice ainoiic the ])('0]»le. 
d'he whole-licaiU'd cooperation ol the people was wanted in the prosi'i ution of tlu' 
war whicl) xvas tlie aim ol the Hill. No ]>roMsion ol the hill would lit in with thi' 
I'sycholo;: ical and mental make-up ol (he pco].|(' of tlm count r\. h'ir Jia/iKi; n a nn 
A1 ni/<ih'>r ^ replyiiii to tlu' ciiticism, reminded the house that, t'li /atiiiHah Khan was 
in charpu' of tlie war supply hoard. It functioiu'd under the deteiiK' ol the council 
of four nv'inheis t\vo ol whom wcu' Indians. 'J'hc wai siipjtly hoanl da! not (any 
out larpi' e\ecili\(‘ funclions. It was woikinc with closi' coopiu at ion with the 
depailiiKMits III which Indians were lareeiy lepiesiaited. Ih'liad no doulit that lla' 
(ioviM mm'iit \\anted the mmosl cooperation of all the intere^Ps (miih ennui, lie assmed 
tJu‘ house tliat In' and his dejuai tnnait. would (h-al with the most, syin]*ath('l ic manner 
to obtain tlm coojuu'ation tioin lalionr unions’ leadeis, Ih' did not fi'cl with the 
nu'inheis wJio siujcested that (lie pro\ incial Coxernnu n!s who weie lespoiisihh* w'oidd 
not h(' as reliahle as the iin'Sponsihle etaitral leiislalnre allhoneh that aipunient 
stilled to liim. ] rres) onsihle (dovernments in these times Ined to adjust tluanselves 
to Uie luihiie opinion, Mr. J/osstuii .Imam said that the- iiiles ninh'r the Hill should 
he approved hy the tiaily h'adias and central h'adeis and the (io\eninn iits should 
aece])t th(' supiiei-tions lor their im'piovements. Secondly, he iirenl llu' (ioveimiu'iit 
to lay oil tlu' tahle of the lecislatuK' the prosecutions nmh'r "the Ihll. Mi. hnam 
criticised the provincial Covcriimcnls lor’ alleucd ]iiosecii(ioris acauisi poloicd 
oj'pc'iK'iits and I'ltid a tiihiite to (he leader of the Assiiuhly wlio inihihed (he 
(uindJiian |diilosophy. 'I'Jie House then adjoiiincd till tlie next (la\ the littlli. Sejiteniher 
W’hcii Ii. r>. Laid J\(i di'prccalcd the atijeks made )»y ci'i’lain imuiiheis on 
rroxiiicial (ioxeriimeiits and (halaieil (iiatthey slioidd all stand h} iJiest'( hix ei mmaits 
in tile emei'pu'iicy. lie criticised wliat he liesciihed as the Covernment of India’s 
lioliey (if laeial dis-u imiiiation excmidilied in (he sja'ciai tieaimeiit of Anylo-fndiaiis 
at. a lime when tlu' (ioxeninnai! i’e(piired the lullest eo-((peration of tire ]icop|o of 
the land. Mr. A, luC Williams, t-^edetaiy ol the Peft'iua' (\)-oidiuation 
I tepartmeiit, rc'plxinc to (lie debate, said that the’atmosiihere in which llu' (If'hate 
oiu'iied was not. one in which one could couxince oiu'seif that the ('oiiiicil was 
nu'cliny, at a time of emer'oany. The dehate miahl, to an onhjoker, liaxc' ai»]'eaied 
like one on tlu'second reading of ilm Kni:uic(‘ Jhll. Ke,]>lNiny to llie ciiiicisms of 
the order restrainiiic tiie (h'liartnre fiom India of iMirojKxins hetwecai ceilrdn reu's 
lie said tliat in this emeiL-encx, India ie(juiied all axailahle manpower, European’ 
and Indian, not only for tichtiny hut lor riinniiiy tiie iiidusliii's and all’ that was 
intemh'd hy the oi’der was to firexiait the depletion ol tliat manpoxver. dluie was 
no sinister iiilenlion as was suypesied and no id('a of interfering with the Indianisa- 
lion of the Army J'rovineia! Covcimnents, I^lr. Williams added, weie eonsult(M 
about the iiroxisions ol the Ihll which were sent to them in draft and tJieir 
comments xvere received from time to tinu'. Some memheis, in(errn].tiiiy, askdl 
for an indication of the nature of the Jhovincial (ioveinimails and wJietJi’er these 
(lovernimmls had arret'd to the luovisioe ot the Ihll. Mr. AVilliams said the 
('onsullations wtuv confidential. As Kvaids the (jueslion whelher tlie (('overnment 
would consult parly leaders on the iiiles under the Ihll, j\ir. Williams said lie 
was not able to yixe tin nmlertakiiic hut tinx tioxernment would consider the 
(piestion. 'J'lie House passc'd the first leading of the Ihll and adjourned (ill tlie next, day, 
the 2711i. September, when an important assurance reyaidiny; the const it nl ion of 
Sfiecial Trihnimls nmh'r the lUdeiice of India Ihll was yjven hy Mr. l)e(! Williams. 
h’he assurance was yiven in rcs] onse to si'ceches on Mr. Sa/irus amend¬ 
ment asking; for the deh'tion of the piawision for the aiipoinlment to the Triluiiials 
of Chief Trc'sidency (ir Addiliomd (Uiief iTesuEncy Magistrates. Mr. Saprii, who 
was sniifiorted hy Mr. Mnliavunml Hussain, Aandit Kun:.ru and Padshah^ eoiit('ii- 
ded tliat tlie jiresfuiee of a JMayislrate on the "IVihunals woniO not inspire etm/idence 
in tlie accused that he was t;(*llin|y a fair trial. Replying to the ai’finment that 
acceptance of an amendment at this stage would necessitate reference back to the 
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Assembly and delay the Hill till tlic next session. Pandit Kunzm said tliat tlie 
mover would be satislied it the (loveniment ex|)ressed their sympathy with the 
amendment and niabirtook to ask Frovincial Oovernments to s(!e that at least two 
members of the Okibunals were men with judicial experience. Hir David JJcvatlosff 
and Sir A. P. Patro vigorously refuted the retleciions on Ma^^isti’ales and declared 
that Chief J’residency Mat^istrates had in many eases been appointed Jli}.;:h Court 
.IiuE'ies. Mr, llossuin Imam drew atlonlion to tJie fact that C3iief 1'residency 
Ma;;istrat('s existfid only in l.hree j)rovinces ami that only in the i)r('sidency towms 
of t'alcutpi, i>ombay and Madras, while as for District and Additional Jhstrict 
Ma;!,islral('Sj it w'as not incumbent on Frovincial Covm-mnents to appoint tluun to tlie 
'riibumils. Ml'. Di‘(t IE////rrm.s* thou;j,ht that the deliale had constiliitcd an indictment 
as mucli of the ordinary huv whb-h conferred jiirisdiclion on iMaeistrales as of this 
emei';.iency liill. lie rccr<‘t,lcd the coJisistent and prolonged ailach on nia'^istracy 
whicli ii(^ was convinrrd was disjRMisim; snbsiaiitial justi's', Felerrin^ to the 
amendiiient, Mr. Wdliams drew atlciiru)n to tin; alteration nnuh; in tlui Assiunlily 
in tlie commencement clause so to iwovide lor tlie biinpiin; into force of the dille- 
rent i»io\isions of the Fill as and when nccessaiy. lie could straijditiiway say 
that it was not tlie intention of tlie (Vntral ()o\eminent to briii^' the cha|)ter 
relalinc to Specied 'riilmnals into force until it was definitely called for and then 
only in areas in wlii'-h it was called for (hear, hear), d'he Central Coveinment, he 
ailded, w'eie pn'pari'd to address J’roiim ial (iovernments and sii,ap,est to them that 
as far as possible all members of the Special hnbunais should be either qualified 
lor Jli'jh Court .1 iidi’eships or In' .ludpes. d'he amendment was withdrawn. 

i)iiiinc the third readim: of the Fill Mr. Aaphi said that for the successful 
prosi'^uition of the A\ar unity was essential, lor a disunited India could not 

ellh'iiAely help tin Eiui'iie. And to haAe the co-ojeraiioii ami uoodw'ill of tJic 
])eoi*h' ot India, it was necessary that, a pioiisioiial uovernmenl willi th(; widest 
l>()ssil)le iHqiular suppoit siiould be set up. Pandit Kini:ru releried to P^ir 

Famaswami idiidaliaCs remarks ou the liist leadini: ot the Fill in ih'fence of the 
composition of the Wai Snjiply Foard. !^ii' Famaswami had ureed that the 
Foard was iiiider an Indian Member and functioned under the Deleme Council 
ot four membeis, of whom two wu're Indians. If, said the Famlit, that defence 
was \'alid, then A'*e should be debaried fioin askiny lor Induuiisation at all. It 

was oiily natural liiat tlu' (io\ernment did come in <‘onta(‘l with Indians at several 

stayes, but was that sullnicnt i'urther, t^ir Famaswmi seemed to aryiie tJiat 
it. was an advantaue to ha\e an irresjioiisibh' yoviunment at the (.'entre, because in 
his expeli 'lice it^ was anxious to attune itself to ]>opular o]iinion. It was well 
knoAvn, sahl the Famlit, that, the Viieroy was Irviny earnestly to tind out some 
means of removiny tlie susj)icion that existed in the country and create an 
almos[»h('re in which full co-oiK'iation could be secured in the present emeryi'iiey. 
li Ills Excellency w'eie to tuin to Sir Famaswami for advice, would he say to 
lum that it was an advantaye to India to have an irresponsible Central Co\ernmcnt? 
(Sir J\ a/}/(!ttuuimi MiiJahar inierrupliny, : ‘‘iMy hon. friend is not doiny justice 
to liimself apart from doiin; justice to me, because it Avas my lion, friend who 
did not- feel cpiite Inqipy about Fesponsible (Iovernments in the ])rovinccs I 
think, my whole speech was a ])rolost ayainst that attitude ; and, incidentally, 

J said that in the present circumstances, when you are accusiuy the (ioiernment 
of Imlia of beiny irresponsible, 1 eaii only say fioin my exiierience that its 
very irresjioiisibilily is castiny an additional burden ou it’. He ileuied that he 
entered a plea for an irresponsible Coveinment either in the Centre or anywhere 
else.) Paiidil l\nn:ru sahl that he was ylad to knoAv that Sir FamasAvami did 
not intend to yivc the impression that liis Avords seemed to eoiney. As reyards 
Frovincial (Iovernments, the Famlit said, criticisms made by the members in the 
Hoii.se sliould not be taken in a Irayic spirit. The eontroversies between the 
people and the Frovincial (Iovernments need not alarm any one. J\Ir. Williams, 
Defence Secretary, said that the hist thiim' that the Central Covernmeiit wished to 
do was to interfere with the freedom and discretion of the Fio\iiicial (lovciiiments. 
d'hoiiyh the Central (lovcrument had, iiiuler the recent Avar lime amendment of Hie 
Const it,ution Act, the poAver to yive directions, yet if Avbat.cvor Avas desired could be 
secured liy the process of advic.e, the Central Covernmeiit Avould tender that advice. 

d'he Fill was nassod, as also seven other oHieial Fills. A resolution 
amendiuy the Itoad Kesolutioii as jiasscd by the Assembly wa5 next 
carried, d'hc Council tlicn adjourned sine die. 
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Pacific Locomutivk Oomm.miti’kf liiiFoicr 

M'Ik' iviiicnm s('ssir)ii of llio ('I'lilral AsKC'iul)ly coiniiicncnl ai. Simla on llie 
liDtli. AiJgost I'.F.J!) A\ith Sir Ahdur Hdhini in l.lic clsalr. r>a!'(‘ly ii (ln 7 .(‘n 
IK'isoiis Sat ill (in; j.':illor!<'M. 'I'lic ('oniArcss ini'inbcj's hciicj; iihsciil-, lluar l)(‘iiclu'S 
woic (n"M|ii('(l by llu' inimilx'is of tin; Muslim la'ayim i'aiiy. fpicslioiis lasi('(l 
lA miiiiik'S, v/lii'n Sir Airhi’ii' <U(ui\ C'<mimmiiralr>11 ]\l('mb('r, mo\'('(l iJiat. 

llu' U'i'oil ol the i’a-iiir LocomoUvo ('ommihco be lala'ii Inlo ('oiisidm’ahon. 
Sir Ainlrc.v j^aul a liilmln to (in; commil.U'C loi llicir ^voIk. hi'aliim, with the 
]»asl, lio saiil dial inia main (iin'slions arosi; iclatiny to (J) ihe j'olicy ol standar- 
(li/alinii, ('■) (iioic(‘ of th.c ]-amlia (ypi', (l(’si;;n of loaomol im‘S, and (i) I'laciny 

of 01 dais la'MUi' ni.;in('S wmr t.iicd out. There was no doubt, tle.it slandardisalion 
was a sound sl('j» and if India embaiked on the eonstinction ol broad-yaiiye 
lol■omol)^'('s it would he oik' of tlu' laelors making it, ]>ossil)l('. TJk' commit,lee 
found that tin' ciioici'of j.aajic engines was jnslilied. It, was tlie most, ]'0]'ii!ar 
lyri' in tlii' world loi fast j>assenL!(‘i tiains. As le^aids tbe dcsiyn, tin; commit,lee 
lonnd fhaf a." powei units the (aiyines api'caicd to liave hccii jiistihcd, as an 
imi.oi'taiit fa'-tor in the locomolne was the caia'-ily for load. Me pointed out 
that, Ix'twecn Ivaia-in and Laliore S. X. (\’s, wlmii was the most |;owerlid of 
the tliiei' lyjH's, were in use and si\ ol tlu'se did woik for ten of the ohh'r l>pe. 
(\ial consumption was cut by a (piartm' and tiie annual sa\inc dm; to these 
I’lcjincs was ('slimalcd to lx; five and a half lakhs, Ihit, the committee ionnd 
llial (In; oiipinal (hMcn was not suitabh' lor liieli spinal, d'lu'y w’c're salisfaeloiy 
so lony, as the t,ra'‘k was loixI Imt exiraoidinarily simsitive to tra, k ii’ieyiilaiitii's. 
'rheri' iiad hiM'ii insiilhcien! appieei.ilioii ol tlie close iuti'rdependence id' tlie liack 
and the eiciiie. Ihil, lie did not think the desianeis weie ne^hjent. They used 
all tin' skill and expe.icnee availalih* and w'ere unliiiny ill makine, alh'i’ations and 
t',\]»ci'inn'nis. As ri'eaids purchase', Sii Andrew' said it eoneerned only X. A.’s 
and X. r> 's. A pail, from two X. Ik’s, onh'ied in T.t»l for the M. kt. M. 

Ik'iilway no oiih'is had been phe-ed for any engines after Ihdij. Tiiose ordc'i'cd in 

ItL’h-dM wei'i' oideied either bidori; eomplaints weie iecei\ed or beloic; tliei’o was 
ri'ason to !nln'\e that there would be serions trouble. As tw'O yeai's were nci'dcd 

lor lull trials it, w'oiild be not, unfair to say (bat all the enpines except two in 
Ihdl wane oidcred w'ithoiit, tiial or full trial, diie reasons for tlu; step wi'i'c 
mainly the standardisation policy, tlu; need lor a wide tire box to have si'cond 
class coal and pi eat, shortage ol engines. Tlie committee, while holding, that a 
w'iscr course w’oiild hast' been to eontiniie to ]iiireliasc the older types, did not 
lielieve that the elleet of trials at tlu* time would liave made auy mateiial dilleie- 
iice ill the operating cotubtions, Ib'ferriipe to the imjiortant question of relations 
bi'lwei'ii tbe locomolo'o and the track, Sir Andrew' said the main ])ro])h'm was 

il the front, and back wlieels Avere :d)le to slide easily across, tJie locomotoe 
enpine was liabh* to limit badly so as to (‘auso distortion. If on tbe other liaiid 
they too were still' a preat jiressiirc would bo exercised on the (‘Ourses and apaiii 
there mipbt be disloitiou. d'lie committee foumi that tbe hipbest forces on nel 
wi’i'i* exei’cised by the, front driving wheels and the main recommendations Avere 
desipned to traiisler tbe ]'icssiirc to the puidinp Avheels. So far as the experimeiils 
went tlu'y (*onrumed the sonndnops of the eoinmitiee’s views. 'Jdu'rc Aveie, L'SI 

engines ol llie three IvjH'S in India. Jle said that most of them bad rendered 

ex< ('llent service There was no evidi'iice that they had firovcd unsuitable for the, 

blanch lines. As a, result ol the fiirllicr experiments they had eoiidncted they had 

reiisoii to believe tliat they knew how to cure huutiug though tliat was 110 jusliiiea- 
tioii for the steps alicady taken. 

Adjouunmknt of Deiiate 

After Sir AiidrcAV CIoav’k Bjieeeh, Sir Ynmin Khan ]iroposed adjourn men t of 
the debate till tlic Delhi session. He said that though he did not agree Avith the 
C'onpress party’s absciiec he felt the House would be cnhaiieiiig its rciuitatious 
if in Older to enable the CungreBBiles to take part in the debate it agreed to 
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post-pono tlin coiisidiM-aiioii of a todiniital important dommont. The Loader 

ot tlio IloiiMO, Sir Zdfrallfih Khun oppor^od the inolioii Rtaiin,i< that it businosH 
waH postponed purely on the .i^^round that some rri'mihors abstained from att(Midin^' 

the session then the business of the Governriiont would become impossible. 

J\Ir. F. E. James was aan^eablo to a brief adjournment lor a few days but not 
till the Delhi sessioa. Ma/ilm Mo'iainmad Abdul (Jliani and Mr. Mohamed 

Azhar Alt Bunpoi’ti'd tJio post|»oneuient till the Delhi session Mr. Jinnah said 
the House lUMid n*)!: stop l.ln; busim^ss because some i)arty was absent but postpone¬ 
ment for a few days would lielp the nKuubers to take a iiseiul oart in the debate. 
Htir Andrrou (Jud agrcfum;’ to ])ost|)onem(‘nt for a few (Jays said that only 
half a day would be aiven for discussion. I'he House then adjourned. 

Jl!Nl>U M^oMEN’S JhVORCE RllU. 

JHat. AUGUST ; —Tiic Ai^eai)Iy dis-uss.\l to-day Dr. DeshtnnkFs Bill 
to coiib-r tln^ riejil' of divorcs^ on Hindu women. Jn eo]itrust to tlie ])elhi 

session at whi<-]i Dr. Dcs'im ikh m )ved his m)fioii, the ‘^albwies were practi¬ 
cally empty to-diy. women biuiia (‘onspraions by tlnar abs(Uice. J'lai, Farit nainand, 
Mr. L'l/i-h.aa l Na'',ifr,if n.vl Mr. f>iii>r>a, iiKanbcrs of the (Jonaress Nalionalist 
Uart.y. op]»oS'’d tiie Bill Bli.ii Uaramanand objected t.o the principle of the measure, 
and (hrdare l lhal. it s:)ii;ht to intro lu-a^ in India a syslem which had broncht 
iniliapi)iness and misery !ind wre'kcd homrs in the West. A)>art from that, the 
Bdl Avas oiK'-sided. H did not conier the ri>;ht of divorce on husbands. Just as 
there were casi's in wii'cli wtimen s'lllered from liie cruelty of Jiusbands, there were 
also cast^.s in wliicii hiisioands sull’crivl from ill-lre'iliiHMil, by wives, Mr. Lalchaii'i 
Earalnif assiM’ted lhal. i >r. Hi'slimukh knew initliinc; oi the conditions that obtained 
outside Bomhay city. If he did, he would not hav(‘ brought forward a Bill of this 
kind. Once a Bib of iJiis kind breamo law, conlinned .Mr. Kavaliai, institutions 
like till' Om ?dand;di would nva'ivt* the lullest. ('inaiurayement, 'LIumi, bhey should 
bid fai'cwell to doinestic iM'a-e an I harm my. Mr. Faiona took liis stand on Hindu 
Siiastras and (piotel a mim’ner of Sanskrit verses in sujiport. of liis thesis, that as 
marriace was a sa -rament. t.inn'e could 1>‘ inA severin;; of that sama'd tii' even by death. 
Ninety-nine pm' emit of Hindu women themselves were oj'jiosed to the Bill, bi'cause 
thi-y wei'd convince I tliat it would disrupt Hindu soui'ly and culture. In the land 
oi its oriidn, dhorce was hitkel upon as an (‘oidcmic like small]>o.-:, and a ])est, like 
the rinderpi’sl. Sii' Yamni Khan, spi'akiinj, on behall ol the Muslim Li'aiiiie Uarty, 
said tiiat though as a inle his party del not inteifeie in scnial nu’asiiies which the 
Hindu community ivanted to intro luce in their own society, }t't, they would be 
untrue to Iheii herilaae as Muslims if tlupv opposed a measuK' embodying a piin- 
eiple Avhich Islam ha I handed on as a toi'di to other nations in the world, Islam, 
h(' s.iid, was the first, to rc'oj.nis(' the riaht ol iinm as widl as of women to si'parate 
if they could not. li\e toictlnu' and Ih'otestant ihirislians had ado'pted that snsUmu 
and incorpoiated it, in their law. iMr. (Anar AH Shah ipioted viu'ses trom the 
IMahabharat.a and the Ramavana, whhdi, he contmided, flup]K)vted the theoiy tliat 
the riahl, of divorce was e\ercised by Hindu Avomen in (he olden days. Maalana 
Zafiir AH, speakiin; on behalf of the Muslim L(‘ay;ue Party, said : ‘AVe are always 
on the side of liiiht. When l.lu' Ooii.ariss is in the rii;ht, we are with the (.kniyi'ess. 
If the Government, arc in the ri Ji', we are Avilh thc'm. Wherever avc do not aL;r('e 
Avith them, avc sit on the I'encif' (huiyhler). Bm-ause his Ikirty Avas ahvays on the 
side of riii;ht, tii(7 should support tJie ]>rinciple of the Bill, (uen thoue,h the Party 
Avhich brouy;ht foiAvard the Pcdl Avas absent. 'I'lic riaht of divorce, was conferred on 
wonnm l,30i) years a^o by Islam. Cdiiistians did not for a lou^ Umo recojinise that 
rl|j;h(. They said that marriam's Avere m-.ide in lUavven : \)ut mavriaacs were really 
made in Gretna Green (lanyliteri. S », thinsiians also CAcntually accepted divorce. 
Hinduism Avas noAV awakening after thousands of years and acceiitinp, the ])rinciple 
Avhich, as Mr. Pmar Ali 8hah Innl sIioaau, had been folloAve.il by them in the 
Mahabharata days, Mr, ;P. *S\ Anen, Leader of the Gone;r('ss Xationalist Parly, said that 
the institution of niarriay,e could be considered either as a sacrament or as a contract,. 
If it Avas a contract,, thim it should bo fair lo both the parties. On that, basis, the 
pi'ivilece of divorce should not be }.dven to women and denied to men as the 
Ihll Bouy;ht to. But his conviction Avas that Hindu marriaces Avere a saciament 
and the shastras did not recoynise diAmrce. The Sanskrit lanyuaye had no word for 
divori'c in its vocabulary. Then', undoubtedly, Avere castes amony Hindus Avho 
practised divorce, but it Avas a custom Avith no religious sanction behind it. The 
quotations pdven by Mr. ITmar Ali Shah in 8U])povt of the contention, that a woman 
was allowed to marry a second husband in the life-time of her first husband, 
12 
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irfcrn-d Knkshas;) and Paisaclia, inama^^es, fon^od niarria.'^oH, and woiiM not addrd any 
liaHis for ic^is/alion (o dnal u'i/ii nianiai^rs (jial, i)J)i:iinr(l in Hindu society now, 
wlinn file on inarriaai' took fna'r tlw ijnthra oi (lie iins/iand. 'J'lu; absence ol’ 
ous KanclioM for (Jk? sysleiii of divoree pro.a^eded t\fr. An-y, did not necessarily iikviji 
(I ds or a/iy oilier K'ldrni sliowld nol, be atlenipted. He did iiol. mean lhal. 
Hill, he lookc'd al (Jie posilion from a diHerenl. point of vieiv. AVas Hindu society 
leady ior tiiis ndorm just now ? In attemi)tin'^ lo answer tins qneslion, the House 
slioiild rmm'mher that tlie Jejislatiirc had some sixl.y years a,i;o passinl (lie AYidow 
Itemarriaya' Aci. How many Hindu widows had taken advantage of it? Very 
f(‘w, la'caiisi’, from his own e\})enenee he had lomid, that yoiin^, men of marriai’e- 
ahle aee miehl talk on l.he ])ialh)rm in ia\oui' of widow remarria.ue, hut would not 
lluansc.lves readily pul it into iwaclda*. If tliat was the, state of ])repaiednesH of 
Hindu so(‘i('ty, was il, riy.ht tliat they slioiild enact a law' which w'ould have the 
elFcct of addiny lo tlie number of women who, lu'caiise llu'y had Ix'en divorced, 
wei'(! in a slale of cnforci'd widowhood ? Mr. Aney procei'ded lo lefer to many 
defccis in the Bill, such a^, absence ol any |»rovision witli iec,aril to inherilanie oi’ 
Ihe maintcaaiice ol (he ciiildicn of iJic (fiiorced wife. W'lth all iiis sv'inpalhy for 
Dr. Deshmukh s o))jcc(i\c, lie had no all(‘rna(i\e hut to opjiose the Bill, jAIr. Azhar 
AU said lhal Hindu niahs had no lu'eil lor tin* riylit to divorce as llu'y ('ould marry 
as many wives as they desiicd. It was tlu' Hindu woman tliat siiUcied and lienee 
the l’>ill, I\h. A/.har Ali had not cmicliuled his sjieech when (lie iloiisc lose lor 
the da}. 

APVANTAOP OF imOTFOl'IVF TARIFFS 

1st. SEPTKMBBl? : ~Discussion was resumed on tlie (Am eress jxirly’s resolu¬ 
tion moved diirini', the iH'lhi session by Mr. (UoUjit recommending.’ ‘measures 
legist.ilive or oduuwise to Is; taken imnu'diatHy lo previmt companies and eoncf'rns, 
l-h(' capital, memhc!ship, control oi maiuu’,emcnt of whi< ]i is not piedominant ly 
Indian, Irom takinp, adv.miaee of the |>!ule'live taiills imposed to iostcr industrial 
di'vcloiimeut, in this (‘ouiPr}’. An aniendnuMit, to tlu' resolulion iiad hi'eii moved 
diiriii" the Delhi ses.doii by Mr. Adflxir Suit to lay down that, tin' conii»anies wdiicli 
should he prevented from takiii.c advantage of the pioteclive taiitl’ should include 
eomiianii's which did not inn|>lo} all tlie Indian communities in due ]'rojiorlion in 
tlu^ir sorvici's. Mi. Sait this niorninL; coiududed his uniinished sjieech and after 
Mr. Jtn/irs liad indicateil the Eiiroiiean jump’s ojiposition to tlie resolution and 
the anu'iidment, the (iovernmeut’s attitude was e\]>lain('d by Str lunnaHwami 
Mu'lah'tr, (tommmee I'dcmbcr, who made his first sp('('<‘h in Ihe J louse and a])]ieal- 
(‘d to the members to ri'ject both the resolution and the amendment, Mr. Aait 
(leidared that tlu' pioti'cted industries w'(‘re bi'inc; built up by the consumers amonj^ 
whom wi're nnmilu'rs ol (wery community in Ihe country. Tlie consumers, therefore, 
had the ripht to demand that the benefits made jHissible by llu'ii sacrifice shoiilil 
accrue to tlumi and not wh.olly to a handful ol people wdio held the key ixisitions 
in th.(' industries. Miu F. F. (h'alinii, lirst with the ameiidmeiit d('< hired that 

it- was wholly impraclicahle and no Dulian oi Brilisli Imsiness could be run if the 
])riiicii)les advocafixl in it were adoplivl. As l(»r tlie K'soiiiiion, die first, (juestion warn 
winulioi tJu’ term “liidiaid intended to exclude all but. the Indian nationals. If so, 
it was hichly disciiminatory and would diive all the Britisfi concerns and many 
Indo-British coneeriis w'liich wu're oi'oratiipc under the ))role<*live tarill’ wall out of 
husiness. it went Ix'vond anythin}; yet. sim};est.ed either by the Nehru Rcimrt or 
die Federal Strne! me yidi-Omimitiee of the B. T. ('. or any represent,at ions made 
hy any Indian commercial body to that confereii-e or the Joint t^eiect (Committee. 
J'hc European community, diiclared Mr. James, had always heiai prejiared to alien' 
itself with the fiiidinys ol the k'iscal Commission except the iwovisioii in the ease 
of a ])nhlic eompaiiy that tlu' ])n)iK)rtion of direetois which the Hovernmeiit mi^ht 
jiroseribe must consist, of ludiaus. After (luotiii}; Mah.atma (laudhi in support Mr. 
.lames said that resolutions such as the one before the House would force the 
community to look to the statutory safccuaids for protection rather than to the 
p;oodvvill of die ))eople of the e.ountry, a process that w'as not in the interests of 
Indians or the Europeans. Air Eamdsiramt lUiidaluir, who was eJieered as he rose 
explained the jiolicy of diseriminaliu};' ])roteetion which, lie said, would be more 
happily phrased as ‘protection pamited with due (liserimimitioid. The eoutroversy 
over the question whether the foreii;ii eompariios should be allowed to establish 
themselves under die taritf wall had been j;oin}j: on for the last L^() years. A great 
(leal had been said about the consumer paying for ])roieetion and about the 
foreign companies walking away with the benefit of that protection. It looked as if 
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the only object of t;raniin^^ ]>rulcclioii was to ^ivc a cerlain anionnt of profit fur 
invesfmeni of capital. 'J'hat was one of the last consicierations in praJilin^’ pro(('i'fi()n. 
(C^iecrs.) Iinprovrinenl in labour conditiojis, Iraininp, oi Jndian tedinjca] skiJJ ajid skill 
in manapo’nient and nsiij^ oi lijdian raw products were e\en more rrJco'ant coiisider- 
ations. 'J'hc stateim'/it that foreign conij aides were walking away with larp:e profits 
from j)r()tecl.ed indiisfrics was not exactly borne out by the constant compluinls he 
Jiad received since lie took oilicc. For CAamplc, the sut:ar industry was makinp very 
little lU'olit. Fuithcrmore, the indications now were that tlie Indian caiutal was not 
enthiisiastK* in cominp^ I'ortli to be employed in ]irotected industries, d'hc Indian 
capital Avas (.nee ap:ain liphtinp; shy ol industrial investnuMit. Jleferrinp^ to the 
amendmenl, tlie Commerce Member declared that to ask private companies to adojit 
a communal ])olicy in repard to the employment of labour was beyond the j-ower 
even ot the. (.Government of India, powerful as it was. lie iirped the House to leject 
the I’esohuioii ami tlie amendmcjit. The resolution and the ainendmcut were thcie- 
fore lost witiiout division. 

Iija.lEK JN JnO()VJE-TA\ 

'The next rcsolntion was moved by Shethh RofiHit'Un Ahmed Sidditjui askin;p 
that those wlio were eoiupelled to pay (unploymeiit lax in tlie ju'oAince should bi* 

pivc'u relief of an <'C|uai amount in llie ineonie-tax jiayable to the eeiitre and tiie 

amount so deducted should be wiitU'ii oT apaiiist the proMiice’s share of eoutiibu- 
tioiiB under tlie Niemeyer Award. The resolution supported by I\Ir. Nauman and 
Sir ]'(/m 2 n Kluut and opposi'd by the h'lname Ahmlur, idr. Joshi and Mr. Ancj/ was 
eventually withdrawal. 'I'lie mover and Mr. Nanma?! ol)jecte<l to iJie doiilile taxation 
involved in the levy of employment lax. Mr. Xaiiman asked for adiuslment of the 

tmxation jiolicy lielween the eeniri' ami the juoMiiees and uipeb liiat diiiinp, tJie 

inteiwal the rebel asked for should be pnaai. 

Deehirinp that the resolution A\as iiiinecossarv, Sir Jcivmy Eeismav, Finance 
Member, said that the employinent tax Avas either income-tax or it was not. If it 
was ail incometax it trenched ii) on tlu' central field and eoubl not remain in 
(xxislenee. If i( was not theie Avas no leason lor pi\iny any lelief at the (‘x])('nse of 
a ]tro\'ince. 'Jlu' situation Avliicli the resolulion jmrporled to deal witli Avas a sitiui- 
tion A\hieli could not aiise. As lepaids the larper (pu'slion of ()\eila]>]‘inp, of fiscal 
jurisdiclion, it Avas not u (lucslion to bi' dealt. Avitli by a conlcictice ol finance autlio- 
rilii's. It Avas a jiioblem lor the couits to deal A\ith and not loi' a coni'eiTnei' to 
decide by a gentleman’s npieemenl. I^Iessis. and y eontended tluit. tlu'ie 

Avas iiolliiii;' wronp in douiile taxation. I\Ir. Aney fi'lt surpiised dial an elecli'd 
member wlio iiiideistood the im])Oi lance of juoAimial autonomy sliould ask llii' 
Central (loveiiinu'iit to loice a piovincc not to exercise tlie puweis ';iven to it under 
the Act. 

IlANimA Loat Di.saster 

A resolution by Mr. LalrlHind A'atuilrai urpinp; the (iovernment to inslitute an 
empiiry into tlie ICindia Boat, disaster at Kara<*hi in Avhicli five SiiuUii sludmils lost 
their lives was rejected iiy tlu' Assmubly. 'Hie Commerve Alcnihcr, on behalf of the 
(Iovernment, exjiressed inability eillu'r to institute an empiiiy or to pi\e compensa- 
sioii to tlie ri'lations ol the M<-tims. lie said that the case was enquired into by tlie cily 
magistrate of Karaclii assisted by naval tecimicians and Avas fuitlu'r eLcpiired into by 
the Court, of Admiially in London Avhich couqileli'Iy exonciated the jiilot bid 
censured Hie master of the ship wbali collided avKIi the boat. (iovi'iiimeut could 
not do anything, moie after this verdict by tfie lii};hest Iribumd in the em)>ire so far 
us naval eases Avere eoiu'erned. The House at this staple udjouriicd till the 4tli. 

]\I()RAT()K1UM IN RahAVAYS 

4th. SEPTEMBER:—'Flic Assembly agreed to-day by 4.3 Aailcs to L\) to the 

Finance Members resolution extendinp;- uj) to April 1, IfiLb the moratorium in 

respect of the arrears of payments to the l)o]woeiation Itescrve lAind maintained 
for Indian iStale-owiied railway and arrears of eontribulions to tlie peiieral 

revenues. 'Flic resolution w'as ojiposed by the Muslim League ]‘arty avIio insisted 
on an nndertakinp to lie, p,iven l)y the (rovernment in the House that a eommitteo 
(d the House would he apjiointed to l!;o into the whole question of railAvay finance. 
One or two members of lln^ Congress Nationalist party voted with the Muslim 

League Tarty against tlie resolulion. 

Sir Jeremy Jiaifunan, Finanec memlier, in commending the resolution, recalled 
the resolution on similar lines passed by the llouse in October, 1037, and exjilained 
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iliat (Jovcriimoiil Iiu(] im o]»l,ion Imt to conlimio to treut Uio arrears to the l)o])rceia- 
lioo lteserv(‘ l*'mi(l in tini Hiune way, as omler that resolulioii, ui\less they w’cre j^re- 
])are(l to rnisc' sinns Iroin (lie {ieiKM'al lax-payer to pay (lie amounts due to the 
])i()\inces iiiKh'i' tiie Nnaneyor ()i‘(ler-in t\nim-il. As le.iaids tlie anvars of contrilni- 
tions to tlK! ^(’ueial reviaiiies, he ex])laine<l that until the railways ])roduc(Hl a 
sin'j>lns of (he older of four crores and a halt, the question of paying these arrears 
would not arise. Sir .lerinny expressed his tnil syinjaithy w'ith the teeliii;.:. of many 
inemhi'is of the JIoiisii that tlie Separation Donvention ol 1921 w'as due lor reeonsi- 
(h'lalion. It \\us olivioiis (hal. it had failed in many im|)orlant, lespcets. lie knew 
that on the last orcasion it. was sn_j;,eest('d that some' chan*^!' miejit he made before 
tlu' queslion ol (‘ontuniinji; this moratoiium came l)elor(' the House, d'he (lovern- 
nuMil, had none into th(' qiK'Slion hnl. tlu'ir examination Jiad diselosed liow (•om])le(,e- 
ly tliey wi're tii'd hy llu; (wislhm arianyemenl. He uas prepari'd 1i) iindeilaki' that 
the qneslion rclatinij: to the Siqairation Convention and tlie ipieslion of evolvin;;’ a 
more suitable systtmi lor the futuie would he j^one inlo dmine; thi' ]>eriod of exten¬ 
sion of the moraioiinm, hut until the period of fi\'e yeais under the Niimieyer 
Award (Muled, no (h'laiiuie from (he existing inaetiec' could lie made. 

Tilr. L. (\ h/i;s, on hclialf of tlie Eanopean (Jroup, }.'ave leluclant. siiiqiort to 
the ri'solution ;is a tenijioiary expi'duMit. In his viiiw, ihi' moiatorium and the 
cancdlation wi'ie niiieh the same thine and lie did not, (piiti! understand the 
vi('W llnl (he millsIo'K' of tJiese arrems should he caiHcd toiward in tin; liope 
that by sonu' miia--ie it would he tiausmiited inlo i;old (Laiiyliter). 
A neision ol tlu' Separalion t\>n\(Miiion was imperali\(‘, JUi/ierji 

ciLliciscd (he ‘‘e\( lavai'ance ol tlie railways” while S.ir.lar S(tnt Stu(ih, n.f(<'r 
coipyiatiilaiina tin’ < iovernmenl. on their new iioiicy ol tnislhi.Lt the House 
as ('\('mpli(ied hy t! (' statimiciH, ol the Li’ader ol (he Hoiisi', d(M.oniua'd (he 
practice of caiiiHhilion or repudiation of dcht.s. iMr. A'.iKir AI/ coiisidc'rcd lAiai tlie 
railways wen* heiine mismana-cd. Mr. Mduninn sueucsteil that a committee' of the 
House should he appointed to eo into tlu' whole ((iK'siion of railway iinain'e. Mr. 
./c.s'//y (hou}.dtt tliat the Depiecialion Keser\e J*'nnd lias heim built upon an (nxlravai’ant. 
scale and wln'ii too much was hoanhd, th(' naiural ti'inh'iicy was to raid tin’ hoard, 
'live real siitlei'i'TS weri' tlu' lailway employi'es who, he dc'lare<l, wi're denied their 
due shuK' )y way of wayes. MintLiUd Zitfar Alt relused to acci'jtt the j-rinciple of 
reimdialion of dclits. iMr. Ji/imih de(dar('d that, iinh'ss the (iovei’iiment aci-epted (he 
))roposal for a committee of the lloiisi', he was unable to sujiport the resolution. Sir 
xlvYidnij in replying; to the (U'hate, t.houeht (hat the discussion had ranged 

over a held wlucli would he more suitaMe to tlie vh'hate on t.lu' railway budget. 
Jleri' was one laru'e (tovernment I )epai (nu'iit. with wlm h c{'rtani financial arrange¬ 
ments liad been made. As a result of expeiience, hot.h the ci\il juid railway sides 
now agreed (hal cv'rtain adjustments shouhl he made in that, arraipaenuMits and he 
could not foi‘ the life of Jiim see how’ the princqdi' of lepiidiation of dehhs was 
involved in that. The House carried the resolution hy a majoiity. 

Census Bili. 

The House, ])asseil the Cmrv/i.s’ Hill, the Inliini Aall Ait [A mmdincnl) (lie 
('h'efV PraCfil II I’i’ Aoilc {A nh mlnfui) BUI and the Indui/i Wn Cc.vs- Ac/ {A mc/nhnen/) 
Bill and ri'fcrred to a Select (^mimittee the BUl /o amcJi.'/ Ih.c Indian /inUiiun/s Aid. 

Mr. J. A. 'I’lionr^ Home Member, moviiiL’, the consideration of the Ci'iistis Bill 
said, ‘‘I take it as a eooil omen that tlu; first Bill that shouhl ctuue up for consi¬ 
deration hy this House after tlic decdaration of war yesterday should lie one that 
]»resupposes a state of ])eace and security in India and, in fact, throujiihout 
the world. May I ex]>ress the hope (hat, victory and ])eace will h(‘ achieved in time 
for us to complete the ])rep:irations necessary for the Census of I9jl ?” 

'^riie Indian Ci'iisus, he continued, was a remarkable aidiievemont both in 
the magnitude of the iiopulation to he dealt with and in the lowness of the cost 
at which the enumeration was made. It was in fact a <i:reat national clVort, Experts 
have commended tlie hi^h level reached hy the Indian Census. 

Dr. Bancrjce moved for the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 

and was supported hy Sir Henry Cidney, Sardar Sant Sinaji and Mr. Aney. Tliey 
])()iiited out that many inaccuracies existed in the last Census and they 

atiprehended tliat deliberate inaccurac.it^s mijrht he more in the coming 
Census as a result, of the unhealtliy zeal of communal enumerators tryinji; 

to represent the number of one particular community as larger tlian they actually 
were and there ^ras no means of checking the accuracy because the returns were 
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(•oiifUk'iilial and no one liad aeecBS io them. Tlic Home Member^ re])]yin{j:, said 
that the conirniiiial snsj^icions apjK'ar lo ]iave ))ren (ai^eiuhaed durin.j; tiie last 
few luniiH. No members liad apiiariMil 1 y Ihon.ulit of them jiri'vioiisly because no 
umendnu'iit lo (h'al willi tlie i»ossil)ilj1y of a eommunal danj^iT had been tabh'd. 
As regards the eoniidential naliiie of the returns, lie refc'Tied to the attempts that 
had lieen made to have tlu' Census records I'lodueed in (‘oiiiis lo i)ro\e or rebut 
alilds ( Jauiphter ) and said it was in older to ]trev(‘nf tbesi' aln.si's lhal. the returns 
sliould })(* kept ('iilirc'ly eoniidential. 3'lie Si'Ieel. Commitlei' motion was rejected 
vvitbout a diiisiiui and the Bill was jiassed without, an amendment. 3he Jlouse 
then adjourned. 

Dekknce or India Bim. 

,^>th. SFiPl EP4BKK : - In aceoidance wil.li l.he announcement madi' yi'sterday Sir 
Zdfialluh Kbit// introduced to-day the bills emliod^inp, the proMsions of tli(‘ Ordi¬ 
nances. 3'he Deii'iiee ol India Ibll pnnides sjiecial measui'i's lo ensure tin* public 
salety, interest and didiaice of British India and for tlu^ trial of certain ollciici's. 
It reptodiices Die ])rc»vision of the Defence ol India Oidinance issued on Sunday 
niphl.. 

Indian TapiI'E Act A vend. Bii.l 

SH Rnmamenmi Minlnlini\ (bmimerce Mmnber, intnxbici'd a bill to make pood 
tlu' defects in lb(‘ Indian 'raiitr Act of j'.l.t I and to validali' tin' boy and eolh'dioii 
ol duty on the ini]ant of wood pulp iimlei the two d'antl Iblls ] assed at. the Delhi 
session this yi-ar. 3'lie iMiislim Deaciie Batty walked out. of tin' House as a piolest 
acaiiist what was K'cardi'd as ‘an nncompromisinp atlilude' (d tin' (io\ ('i nmeiit 
spokesman. Mr. .bi'-or D/?,a member of tin* jairt}, desired to move an ami'iidnieiit 
to elaiise 3 of tin* '\i(’dical Diplomas Bill, layinp, down conditions for excliidinp 
liom piaelice ib'ilish subjei'ts domieib'd in the Ibiited KiiiLidom or linlia who liold 
diplomas praiiti'd in the United Kinpdom on the pround of inadefiiiacy of sindi 
diplomas. 3'be amendment soupht to ]>rovide tliat knowledge of the vi'rnacular of 
th(' I'bici' whei'e In* inic'nds to practise be made one ot the conditions wlu'reon such 
j'lactitloin'i' should be jx'rmitted to ]>ra(*tise in India. I'in' ia'aih'i of the House, 
Sir Znfnilld Khan objected to tin* amendment on the prouinl ot wuint. of sniTicii'iit 
time, d'be Chatr disallowi'd it.. 3'he Eeapue party theieupon opposed Die whole 
(danse 3 wdiieh, was however, jaissed by a majority. 

Aruitration Bjix 

Sir Zt frullnh Khan\^ motion to refer the Arbitration Bill to a seh'ct com¬ 
mit It'e was ]>assed after a biii'f (h>bat(' in tba' eoiiist' of wiii( h tin' mosu'r stall'd that 
if the (kmpri'ss party returiu'd to the lloiist' before the end of tin* current si'ssion, 
it was his intention to move for the inclusion of their representative in Die select 
eomniittec. 

Adj. Motidn—The Ciutfield PEPoicr 

Ah there wuas no oDuu' business on the onh'r jiai'cr the House aprei'd to take 
ipi imm('diat,ely. instead of the usual hour, an adjournment motion on the (iovern- 
mi’iit decision on the Chat field re] ()rt. Sir Kara Ah, movinp for the adjournment 
of the House, declan'd that the rep-ort of the Chat field Committee caused pra\e 
discontent in Imlia fiom end to end. D. Avas an ex-]'arte it] ort ]iro(bi(‘ed behind 
the backs of Indians. In the war that had startl'd India Avas asked to do all she 
could to help Biitain. But Avh.at the Covernment had done to prepare Imlia and 
make her self-sutlicient in matters of defence so that she could dehuid herself 
and help Britain and other ])arts of the plobc ? No doubt she liad made a pift 
ot 31 million pounds but it was not a larpc sum comimred with the expenses of 
moilern war. f^ir Haza comi)lained that the committee made no recommendations 
repardinp Indiaiiization. ilc also criticized the Government of India’s iiolicy of exclu¬ 
sion of Didians from key positions in defence matters. ]\lr. F. E. James referred 
to the fact that tlie committee liad invited all Indians, wlio Avanti'd to pive their 
vi('AVs to aiiiiear before them and invitation liad been accepted by those Avho took a 
r(;alist,ic vieAV of India’s defence ]M-o')lems. The committi'c diil make use of t.he 
coivj.eration of such Indians. Didianization, hoAvever, Avas not Avithin the committee’s 
terms of reference. As repards consultinp the Jfouse, Mr. Janu's said that in military 
matters there Avas such a tJiinp as secrecy to bo observed and it avouIiI have been 
the ludpht of folly if Ids Majesty’s Government had apreed to make the recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee a subject of party politics in Dulia. The British Government 
which was makinp a pift of £31 millions to India had not consulted its I’arliament 
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bofore (It'cidin^ In iiiuko the Dc of the iiicml)erB to take a realistic view 

of tlie times. Sir Zajrniiili Kli<ni, ].,aw Mi'mber, said that he wisheil that, in all 
inattciH ot dispiiU' in whi* li he was involved he could p.C't. an ex ])arte decision so 
entirely in his favour as tlic one ayainst wldch Sir Laza Ali was I'Oint'laininj.’:- 
Matl(‘is di'alt wil-h in tlic decisions on tlic Ghaliichl icpoil were niatteis of a kiml 
on wliich the ('xcciitive Government should take n'sjxiiisibility upon themselves, Sir 
Zafarullah (hvlaicd. 'Dnyv ^^er(* not mat.teis wJiich could Ix' jila'-ixl befoie the le^'js- 
latiire. The llritish G(Va*rnmcnt nndei took the resjionsibility of providing foi‘ the cost of 
moderni/ine, the Indian aiiny bi'causi' Indi.an resources 'were nol equal to the demand, d'lie 
Lritisli Governnn'nl, had undertaken that lesponsihility without eimsultin”; rariiaimiut. 
tiardi'f Sdtif Snujh sonetit the elucidation of two apparently irieeoncilahle slate- 
nients mad<' in the committee re,ioit lirstly, that it Indian troops weie enpdoyed 
beyond India's hoidi'rs in tlu'defen a' of India, then Indians ^\ould hear the oidinary 
cost, ; and, secondly, that troojis would not be, emploveil ontsi<le India at the cost of 
Indian rcM'nms. '.khe declared sum };ranted by tlie Ihitish Government, should be 
spent in hnildiii'. armament factories and allied iiulustrics in India. Mr. G. M. (I. 
()i}il]u\ Lefenci' SeenSary, observed that, it was ratlnu- ditlicult to criticize a <;ift 
such as th(' oni' piven by the ihilish Government ami he sym]iathi/,ed wdth the sup- 
liorti'rs of tiie motion w'ho found tluunsidves m ditlicult,ies. "Wv are now at war and 
in order to assist iin to play whateviu- part we may have t,o play we re^auM'd this 

lara<' nu'asurc ol help’. Ucjtlyiny to Sardar Sant Simih, ^Ir. t'pilNie exi'lamed that 

in accordance w ith tin; decisions on t,\ie ii'porl, India’s liabilities foi exlmaial dclcn- 
ee had Ix'cn limited to tlie smallest, e.'tent possible. India’s commit nu'iils with 
leeard to tiooi s that, mipht, be, calliMl nj) in main at India’s outer liastions had beiai 

bmileil to about ou(‘-ienlh ol the loicc's she maintained. If forces in excess oi this 

|>ercenl,aL;e were r(xpiire»l lobe used lor extmnal (hdenec she should not, be calh'd upon 
to ])ay lor them. As ii'^ards tin* ex|»enditun‘ of money, Mr. <)pil\io said that much 
material must of eoiiise Ik* from Ihpuland It, would not he permilh'd (o issiu' 
ti'inhus in India for tin' ]>ur(diase of liuhl tanks (laiiyhtm), but wdialm'er could he 
prodi'ued in India would he used, d'lu' ('xisiiiit; ordnance factoiii'S would Ik' cxiend- 
('(1 to the utmost, ])ossihle (‘xtiuit, and everythini':; wonild be done to eiudilc tliciii to 
]uo(luce mori'. {(’heers) As it was now the liour at, wdiich the lloiisi' aiiei'd to 
tmminate the dehate and as tiie mover did not want division, thi' motion was talloxl 
out. 


Keconinieiulalioiifl of the Chalfidd Conimitlee 

d'he substance ol the main n'comim'ndalicuis ol the Ghatfudd (lommillee re- 
]iort is ]>uhlibhed in the (onn oi a di'sjtatch fiom his Ma|csty’s (lo\ernment to the 
Viceroy. It contains 1) paipia))hsol a <-lose ieview of tiie jiresmit pxtsition ol I,lie 
Army in India and the ])ro’posals for orpani/itpi;, eqnippiiu!, and maintaining, the 
foj-ces in India in aceoidance with modern KijuiieimMils. d’ln' i-roposals allect the 
Aimy, Air and Naval loi’ees maiidatned by the GoNeniimait of india. 

It is stated lliat to hiini’' lln> (‘(inipim'iit and oipaiii/alion of tiu' (hdiaiei' forci'U 
in India into line with modem conditions holh ititeraatioiially and ((‘ehnically, 
India reiptiies a cajalal sum ol 11 eiores. 'llie liist oiilsoindine fact of this despatch 
is a free pill of eroi’es hy the Governimait ol tlu' United iviiipdoni and a loan 
of IG <-roies Irei'ol interest for Ihi' next live \<‘ars. 

Die second joint of interest is the leiiiietion in tlie esIahlishimMit of Lritisli 
froops in India hy uhout. jx'r cent, of that, obtaining on July 1, I'.KIS, whicli 
eoinpris(‘S two regiments of llie eavalry, an ((juivalent of three repimentsof the artil¬ 
lery and six hatliilions of tin* infantry. 

d’h(' sole condition attached to that map.iiillcont pift is that India should hrinp 
her deh'iice forces upto tlu' standaid ol e(pii[unent necessitated hy modern warfare 
and adjust, lier slrati'pical plans to the eondilioms ohlaininp in the W'orld today. 

’I'iie despatch fioin Jiis Majesty’s Government on the Chal.tii'ld report review's 
the hack.cround of its appointment and ('miniry and says that the eominitlee consi¬ 
dered the siippi’sl,ion that it mipht he similar, cheaper and more elleetive to maintain 
sejuirate specialized lorees for jairposcs such as frontier watch and w'ard and inter¬ 
nal security, d'hey eoncluded, however, for many reasons the snppeslion eoiild not 
he snjtporb'd. Eased on these and otluT (‘onelnsions, tlui eominittee recommended a 
tliorouph-pivinp; selieme for tlie re-e(iuij)ment of all branches of the Sf'rviee. One of 
the most imiiOrlant features of the jiroposal is tlic inechaiii/.ation of tlie hulk of the 
eavaliy and of the first, line tiansjxirt of a larpe portion of the infantry, with 
the ohjix't ol preatly inercasinp tlie mobility of the units. With the inereased etlicie- 
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iicy and mobility atfordod ]>y modernization, it breoineH posnible to provide equal 
Be(‘urity with fewer troopH, thont'li it lias to be reeoi;nized that the maintcjianec costB 
of modernized units are hi;j;her. 

d’he Oommittee eai'efnlly considi'red these factors in ndatioii to tlie defence 
rctiiiirements of India and to the need for keej)in^ the maintenanee cost of the 
army within llit! eomoass of what India can alFord. 

’FIk! total redii'Mlon of Eritish troops as m(;asnred witli the establislnnents on 
.Tidy, 1, 103s, is api)ioximateIy 3o i>m' cent. In this connection, it has to be rimiem- 
bered that wliile the reduction of Erilish nnit.s on the Indian establishment implies 
their tiansfer to the Home establishment and eoiise(piently their nSention as ]>art of 
the available combating; forces, the reilnction of Indian units must be alisohite in so 
far as they can be cm})loyed at. the cost of non-Indian revenues, in overseas sta¬ 
tions. 

DISTRiniJTlON OF ARMY IN INDIA 

1. 'I'Ik' basis of distiibut.Kjn of tin* army in India will be—(a) Frontier defence 
(b) Int,(;rnal security (c) (Toast defence (d) (Jeneral reserve (e) Ivxternal defence 
tioojts. 

MODFUNlZiai FNITS 

0. Ty\H'-S of modernlze.d units will bi; as follows : -- 

Eritisli and Indian <‘avaliy heht, tank rec.iments C(piip\)ed with li{;hl tanks 
and aimoured earrii'rs tor D'connaisaie'e, 

Indian cavalry armouied o'Fimenls--e([uii>ped with lip,bt. tanks ami aimoincd 

ears. 

Indian cavalry motor recimcuis—provided with motiir transport for conveyan¬ 
ce of personiH'! who will noimally be mi lo.ol. 

Eidlish and Indian Held aitillcry ic.^inicnts -all ri'idmeiits aic to be mechanized 
and in due course e(|iii])p(‘d with I went v-li^ e-pou iidcr puns. 

SappiM's and Aliiiei'ti nmis -wiEi nu'chanical power tools. 

Enlish and Indian infantry batlalio.is—armed with lilies, brens and two-inch 
m 0 ! tars and fidly mechaiii/ed tiist line transport. 

Ibiils on the iiorlh-western froniier will retain a certain pro])ortioii of j’ack 


3. The air forces in India will he re-eqnijiped with modern airerafi as 
follows : — 

Eomber sipiadrons Elenlieims. 

Army (loopiMiition ^^(pladrons — Eysandors. 

Eomiior transiiorl, wpiadrons Valentlas. 

'I’he Indian Air Foice squadron, at lUTscnt lieine; formed is expected to be 
coniplele by the end of 10ll). 

Volunteer lliydhs for coast defence duties will Ix' raised at certain ])orts. 

Eovai. Indian Navy 

'1. The following now vesssids will be ordiued for the Royal Indian Navy. 

((/) Four ‘biticin’ class escort vessels. (f>) Four ‘iiiasliF idass tiawh'rs. 

The Indus ami the ilindiistan will bo re-e(]uij)i'cd wdtii new armament. 

( )RDNANOE FAo rORII'.S 

.3. In order to make India as far as possible sclf-sntlicient in t.lic sipiply of 
munitions in war the existiu]; ordnam-c factories will be exi)anded or reeonstnicteil. 
AVhere necessary, entirely new factories will be built. 

Announcing- that bis Majesty’s (Jo/ernment consider that, the Committee’s ]>ro- 
I'osals should he accejited, subject only to a fewv minor modilications, the despatch 
Hays: Tii rcachinc' this eomdiision liis M.ijcsty’s Government have taken full account 
of the heavy capital cost involved, which has been estimated at some 31.3,3 million 
sterling- or over 43 erores of riqiees. Ilis IMajesly’s Government liavi' acce]»led that 
this capital expenditure cannot, be fonrd out of the resources available in India, 
ddiey, therefore, ])to]iosc to seek tlie authority of Earliament for its juovisions from 
tlie Home Exchequer’. 

It is estimated that a period of five years would he required for the eom])letion 
of the modernization jdan, and the provision of the total cajutal sum w'ould ac(*ord- 
iii^ly be spread over lliis jicriod. Of tlie total amount three quarters would be [uo- 
vided as a gift while one quarter would be advanced by way of a loan. The interest 
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on this i*orHon Avonifl howovor. l)c entirely reiniited for the first five years ; ilicre- 
nfter interest would hecoine payable toj;el]ier with the instalmeiil, of capital. 

('ontimnni.', the d(‘si)ate!i refers to ‘the principle Iniherto accepted’ that India 
shouhl be rcsiioiisible lor a ‘minor dan‘;er’ while (Jn'at Britain should be res])onsiblo 
‘for a ‘inai(H’ dancer’ of atta-k by a preat l’o^^er ujion India or upon the iMnpirc 
throiii’h India. ‘,\iodern (hnajlopmcats have, hf)wever, clearly sliown how viiIiUM-able 
India is to attack in other fonns than those that were envisai^ed whim tlio prineipic 
was first laid down. Stadi attacks, if they slionld ever mature, would so ^it;dly 
alli'cl India’s ow'n widUheinc, that they Wvinld demand immeiliatc cooperation in 
eth'ctivi' racasao's for India’s dclence. In surh cases fndia’s defence would pin’cly 
b(‘ (drectively and economically assured hy eoojioration in the defenci' of [loiiils out¬ 
side India stralcpically essential to lu'r security. Thus the Gommitlei' have iw oin- 
mciulcd a cdicial principle that tiie forces maintained hy India slionld he adi’^piate 
not, niiccly io; the narrower jairposes of purely local defence, Init also to assist, in 
mainlaiiiin" sj<a! Iliey desenlx' as dndia’s external security’, and further that India 
should acknow li'di'c that Jicr responsihilitii's cannot, in her own inlerest, he already 
limiled In I'.c io al deliaice of her land frontiers and i-oasts. 

.Fj/iah", I'c’ despalch say.s : d’lie scale of forces rccoinmended is inlcmlcd Io he 
adcfjnaic. thouph not mori' than adcipiatc for India’s purely local defence lop,e!,her 
with a 111:0 cm if nec ! he for luw ('xlenial (l('fence. JIis Majesty's Govi'rnnii’iil, 
eonsi lor that tlie A’omniitlee liave made out a coinincinp^ easi; for other proposals 
and (law Impe that the primdplcs advix-ated hy tlie (lommittee will ('ommeiid (lumi- 
sclves o» tlu' (hoerniiH'nt of India and t,o all who an* prepared to take a realislie 
view of India’s di'lence reipiirements in modi'rn eirciimstanei's. 

l)l.FKNn': OF fNDlA fUl I. (ooNT]),) 

Bth. SF-PTE.MBKB : —Tjie Assianhiy spent tin* whole lime today in diseiissiii}; 
the motion of Mr Z itnilluli K’tint, fsiw Menilicr, that the Defenci' ol India 
B.ll he lakcn into consideralioii Kvdlier with the aimaidiiKMifs siippestiiic liie 
TcfiM’iice of tin' I’dl to a scleet eommilh!;;. Sir /at'rnllah Khan, mo\inp his 
niolion, ohserved tleit the wdde I'owers civeii hy th(‘ Bill wi're essential foi the 
s’.icei'ssfnl jirosi'•iiiioii ol the war and to cont.jol the disloyal and miseliii’vous 
ti'iideneh'S wlmdi mmht cause Siwious damaps', 1,0 India’s ability to ladp in the 
prosecution ol the wit. ddie Bill w.is laipely liased on (.he Act of JDir) ]iasse<l (t) 
mei'l a similar eiiKUL’ency with certain adaptations rendered iie;a'ssary hy the 
presi'iil stab' of allairs. d'wo or throe motions had hi'on tabled for the I'cll'ience 
of the B)ill to a select, commit,t(M*, be ]>roce<Ml('d, but, many on the Go\erinnent 
sid(' were beaiinp an ext’cmidy heavy harden and tlie eonsiderafion of time 
at this slaue was particiilaily a wa'i.i;ht.y one. lie was not asking the Jloiisi'to 
l>ass till' B>ill l)y the aftiwiioon. Thoueh^ it w'as an emi'rpeiiey measure llie 
Moiisi' luwerllieh'ss was ondthsl to discuss it and serutinisi' the provision but it 
would not be in the Ix'St inhui'sls to insi.sl, upon the' measure beiim sent to a selec.t 
coniiiiittee. Mr. ('hatiJhnri/ and Mr. /f'sn/.- Suit moved I,lieir amendments to 
refer tlie Ihll to a select committee. iMr. (diaiidhiiry dec.lared that the eountry 
liail no hand in tlie ih'i laiulion of the war and the House ha<I not heen eonsiilteu. 
d he C/nnr lield that tin' diseiission of the miwits and tlie gein'sis of the war was 
not ndevant,. Mr. ('haielhuiij iiri’ed that l,ho si'hvt committee should, anionp' 
other jioiiils, consider whether (he Bill should come into force in the eoiiutry unlil 
there was actual war within iier houndaries. d'he eommii.tec slionld also consider 
whether any slahmients made in Imlia ajpainst the allies slionld he puiiislied as 
th(' Bill souiilit to do. Mr, Kie<ak Smf said that, tlie Muslim Lenc;ue paity w'as 
willini; to concede tliat the Go\eminent of India, slionld take smli measures as 
weie necessary for the defence of India and lor the successful iiioseciition of 
tlie w;ir, hut iheie was a possiiiility of tlie wdde powers pivi'ii liy the Bill heiiic 
misused; lu'ine the motion for a sel(‘ct e(nnmiltee. lie, added that, it, was not 
a dilatory motion, his only anxiety Ix'iiifp Io ensure that the Bill should sene 
for which it was meant ami should not beyond. IMr. Aikmav, leader of (he 
Ihiropi'an p,ronp, said that lie was not certain that reference to a select eommitlee 
would not ('xpeilile tlie j'assinp of this Bill. Jteferrinc to the lUll, lie said that the 
onlinama' on which it was based imlicatnl how^ mueli belter iirejiared the Govern¬ 
ment of Imlia was as eom]>ared (,o lUil. India’s future wuis hound up with (ho 
fiituri' of the Em]>ire, Franco and liherty-lovini; eonntries and licr eireeliveness of 
defence, man]io\ver and supidies were, therefore of the greatest importaneo. He 
was phid that the (lovevnment, w(we alive to the danp,er of iwohleerinp;. Snrdar 
Sant Stnyh declared that (be only considenition w'ub whether the iiovvers demanded 
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by the ( 9ivc would rigidly be used and he wanted an assiiranec. He 

asked that u' nibs iiiidcM- the Ibll should be embodied iu the Hill itself. 
]lo added l.iat no liarni would be done if the selee.t eommiltce took time to 
eoiisider the ini'asiin's fully and eliminated all ol)jectionablc features. Mr. F. E. 
.Jinncs said that afier iJn^ assurance |;iv(ai by tiie deputy leader of the Muslim 
ji('a'i:ue th(' (litvf'imnent, sliould reconsider their attitude to the motion for reference 
to a si'le( t c>;m!ii!(He ac(‘(‘pl,ed th(‘ desiral)ility of saving time, but he 
lioped that the i iovcriimen! would appreciate the value to them and to the country 
of carryiii'! all <‘oiiniiiinit,ies in this ccjuntry with them tSir Yaviin Kluui said 
that there was full and whole-lu'ared cooiK-ratioii from lum-dlicial benchers on the 
issue (it ^\ar and sin-h (ooiiciation demanded reciprocal coojuiration from the 
(Jocv'Tiimcni A liMlc delay by the sch'cl committee would not be waste of time. 
Ml. N. isl.i Tiiadc' the only spec'-h of the day ojiposinc the Hill oiitri^dit. 

He di'clarcd thal ii, was jinunatiiK' and too wide in scojie and that a eonsequem'e 
of it \\ould be that tlu; actniiicsof the workine, classes in the country would 
be scNcicly restii<'nd. Tliosi* wlio studied the lib' of the vvorkin^Lt classes kiKwv 
that tJuii waj(‘s dal not ri^(‘ 'wifh a ri,''(' in the cost of liuiic; mIucIi Jiad alicady 
beeiin to be felt wiih a use in the juices of commodities. Hir Zajndiah said 
that he did not, like to rake nj) l)il!('r iiHunories but the sutlerines of the Ihinjab 
to wliich Sardai Sant, hinyh ndiuTcd oceurr(‘d under the martial law ordinance 
which liad bcM'ii issued bc'euise the jirovince was declared to be in a state of 
ri'lshion and oiu' section ol the peo]»le waua* at lo;ieerh('ads w'illi the (lovcrnment. 
'J’hat I'osilion did not exist ioila\ and that w'as not th(' ))osition with which the 
])res(uit. Hill was inttaided to deal. If Hardar Bant Sinyh wantinl an 
assuiance of tlu' kind Mr. riiurchill cjjvo in I’ailiament Sir Zafriillah Klian 
was ju'epaied to ai'.c. lie read tin* words of I\Ir. ('liurchill exjiri'ssinc: Jioj e 
that, (he powi’is to curtail many Aaluabh* liehts and liberties in cniery>(.'ncy would 
resi in the liands tJiat would not abuse llicin but Avould clierish tlirni ami that 
we looki'd foiward to the tinu' when tliosi' libertiixs and rij.dils would be restoied to 
tlu' jieophx He was Li,rat(dul, Bii Zafriillah proceeded, to the niem!)ers wlio Jiad 
ei'.eii llu' as'siiraii 'C n'eaidine the (expeditious jiassace of the Hill after it liad 
emerged fi'oin llie sdect commill('e. On tlie liasis of that asRiirance that luuiiic; 
reuard l(^ the time at tluir dis]>osal tlie Hill w'oiild be treatinl as a sjiecial ease Jiu 
was willinc to accept th(‘ anuMutinenl for refoience to a sch'ct c'ommitlee (eliecus). 
Hut il Ihcic was any use at all in leb'rriii” it to a sMect committee it would be 

absoluti’ly impossdih' to n'j ort within IS houis as Mr. (haiidliury W'ant('<l. Mr. 

Essak Balt’s amendment yi’^iny, tim(‘ up to Bei't. l.u A\as more jiracticable but, 
tiu' jiersonnci of the commilu'c would need to include two mort' olllcial memluMs. 
The mo\'er of the ameiidment ayreed to their inclusion. The House ayreed for 

ndcrence to the select committee. 

( h'FK'lAL ]5ILLS rASSKI> 

Tlic House next passed two otlicial bills, one amending the Tariff Aet and tlie 
other amending the law of e\idence in inspect of certain ('ommercial docnmenls 
as rej'orted hy the sth'ct committee. TJie tirst was moved by Sir Rarnaswami 
]\riidaliar, Ckiminerce JMemlxu', who sought to make good certain defects in the law 
w'hidi wx'ie brought to light liy a scrutiny of the Indian I'aiiff Act Amemlmeut 
Hills jiassed at tlu; ikdlii si'ssiou and to validat.e tlie levy and collection of duty 
oil imported w'ood ]iul|i for iJu' period from 1st to L’OlIi Ajiril. 'Ihe amount 
was Rs. and if the amendment w'as not passed it might have to be 

refunded. 

II. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

The Assembly at tliis stage adjourned till Monday, the lltb. September, 
when //. E. the \’icci()y addiTssi'd a joint session of hotli liouscs. 

His Ihxeelh'iicy said : ‘Cenllenien, I have in the first jilacc to read to you a 
gracious message to India from bis Jm]>erial Majesty tlie King-Emjieror whicli I 
have just niceived and winch I lliink can most ai)])roj>riate]y first be announced 
in the jucscncc of the Central Ht‘gislat'irc It is ns follows : 

these days when the wliolc of eivilizatmn is threatened, the widcsjiTead 
nttaehment of India to the cause in which we have taken arms has bc(m a source 
of deep satisfaction to me. 1 also value most, highly the many and gcneroiis oilers 
of assistance made to me by the Hrinces and ];eople of India. I am confident that 
in the striiyglc niKui which I and my peoples liavc now entered w'C can count on 
the sympathy and siippoiT fiom every (piartcr of the Indian continent in the face 
13 
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of the common dan|.’cr. liritain irt fii^htine' for no sellish cikD hut for the mninlcmincc 
of i\ ]»rincij)le viuil lo the future of mankind the ])rincip!o that, rclutions between 
civiliHed stiil(\s must 1)0. Tee,uhited jiot l»y force hut by reason and law ro that nu'ti 
Uv(! free from terror of war, to i»urRiie liai^pineRR and well-l)eijig; which Hhoukl bo 
the dcRtiny of mankind.” 

‘ddic nicBRai^e is sipoicd l)y his MajeRty’s own liand, 

Klttitless G]'^i:man Ar'j'A('K 

‘We arc all ot us by now only too familiar w'ilh the circumstances in Avhich 
Germany has altai-ked her iieip,hbonr slate. We have seen even in a week tluit has 
elapsed since the 0 Mtl)reak of war the spirit in wdiich that war is likely to be Ava,j;ed 
]»y (Jermany’s inb'rs. We liave sciim a rnthless onslaught upon Toland Avithont a 
(b'claration of war ; the sinkinp^ Avithont Avarnine of th(‘ liner Atbenia and loss of 
life, that has followed ; (‘omplet(i and cynical disrcLOird by rulers of the German 
pt'ople ol those ])iincipl('s, the establishment and maintemince of AAhich has been 
the }j;c;ieral oi)jecl of civilised mankind in past, yi'ars. It is (dear beyiind any 
({uestion in the jinsiMit circumstancos that, hateful as the idea of Avar may la^ to 
us, Ave and the nations asso dated wil.h iis aic left Avith no alt.ernativc. Then; is no 
means of ji'j'lyjnp. to an iin]>rovoked and Avanton onslaupdit that has la'cn made on 
a peaci'liil c(>untry but. by rosortinc, oiirschi's to force. Lut in resortinp; to lorce 
AAC can at least, do so aviiIi conlidcnce as to purity of (Sir motives, and as to unself- 
ishiK'SS of considerations AAdiiidi have b.'d us to our dcadsion. 1 laied not, to-day 
('nlar,iM' on the imjiortanee of tin' issues All of yon are familiar AAitli tliem. Ihit 
1 AAoiild n}ta.in emphasise tin' imj)ossibilily Avbi(di confionts ns in the face of repe¬ 
aled ItKacdies of faitli, breaclu's of lionouiabh' iindcistandinp oM'r the past year or 
moie, of trust.iiij; the Avoid of tJie rnlms of the Deiman ]'eo]>le--a j.oint Avhndi the 
Prime INlinister ttnvdblv bioipeht out in bis recemt address to (h'rmany. Notbinp, 
could b(' mori' danuiiui’ than the jdain recital of tlic ia* I. W(' lia\c beim assuied 
time and apaiii that (Jermany bad no liiitber territoiud ambition in Jhni’)])!! and 
that assurance has hcim repudiated on every oceasion on Avliich it has suited the 
rulers of Germany to reimdiate it. 

Pk(»ki;n PJAUxiiCB 

‘We Inne hc'cn assured that Germany Avoiild res])eet the d'reafy of Locarno ; 
that, slu' had no (Usip*ns on former (dze(dioslovakia ; that she Avas coin'erned only to 
I’l'slore to (it'imaiiy the Sudden frinei'S of ('/.(‘(dioslovakia and had no (h'sipns on 
(V,c(du)slovak centre of the country ; that slu' did not aim at the iiicor|)oi at ion in 
her territories of citizens ot any non-Gi'rman nati(m or lace ; that slie did not 
contemplal,(> the aniie\ation ot Ansliia ; that, she had no dc'sipns on Poland, lor 
many years in the diniciill. post.-\Aar ]K'iiod a trusiim:, iiicnd hound to her by trea- 
th's ol alliance, ‘khat. lone, list does not c.-'hanst the tale of < h'rman ph'dpcs 
piililiclv pi\en in tiie most, hindiim, and most S'uu'ed fashion. Not sinp;le one, of 
those ph'de,es has been liononri'd. Eac b oiu'ol them has been broloui Avilh the (uitiri' 
disreL;ard for those standards of triitli and international nioi'alily on the basis of 
aaIucIi alone thi' Avoild can bold Iolm'IIut or lu); e l() ploJ,te^H. And tliosi' bri'.iclw's 
ol faith have been not, merely a bn'ach ol iailli. d'lu'A have n'picscnled the denial 
ol iustice ; a refusal to rec(tp,nis(' any pnidiicj;; ]>rincipl(' sa.\e that of force ; a com¬ 
plete and cynical disregard tor ilie ])rinci|*lcs that rcvulate iiitcicourse of nation 
AAith nation ; an aiixidy lo turn to the fidlcsi advanlaee the absence of luuipareilimss 
ol those iialiiins avIio liad bclicAed in the sanclily and in the saci'('dness of the iindei- 
lakinps piven on behalf of a p,ieat nation by rurers of that nation. 

Ai’I’kvi. for Dnita^ 

‘Noav that, decision is taken now that it is clear that no course other than 
armed rcsislaiice Avill enable ns and coiiiilrh's allied Avitb ns lo picserve the jirin- 
ciple lor wliicli aac lii;b(, 1 would make only one appeal to-d;iy. My aiipeal is one 
foi- iiiiily. Ill the incssa^e Avliich I have just read his IniiHuial Majiisly lias told ns 
ol the d('('i) salisfaction causi'd lo him by, in his own Avords, ‘‘the a\ ide-sj)read 
attachment ol India to the cause in which avo have laken iij) arms”. 

pRlN(;iIM,FS AT (StAKF 

‘Our task ninst he to indicate the juiiiciples at stake, to Avoik to^c'lher in the 
closest unity loi the liiitherinc ol our common (»hjcct. Nothing; <onld he more 
sijrnilicant than tl'c iinanimity of ai)pi()ach of all in 1 ndia—Prima's,' leaders of ereat 
iKihtical Viii’ties, ordinary man and woman ; (u- than the coiitrihutions, wdiether in 
oIleiB of personal service, or men or money, that have already leaehed me from the 
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VrinrcK and po()i»lc of Tinlin. Thm' could bo no more sirikiii}’: ovicb'ucc of iho 
(h'pili of Iho ii]>pcal of llic issiu's now Ix'foro us. I htu coididenl lluil, bowc\(M- 
ditH<‘ult muy bo Ibo d:iys tlial. iii'ulu'nd ol us (juid Iho louebinj.’; of Jiislory shows 
ns chiiirly the lolly of nssuiniuL’ in ;i, slrii^l^lo of Iho nuijznitudo of tho ])iosout, 
Miat, victory will b(' o:isy or Ihat course of a cani]iai!in, wlintovor it- may bo, will 

bo unch('(juorcd ) India will spoal: and act, as ojie ami that, her coutril)utiou will 

bo W'orUiy of her ancient, name.’ 

‘(ionlloiiK'u, ill tho circumstances such as those in which wo' are mot, 
t,o”olber to-day you will no!, ('\pcct, mo l,o d(‘al with malleis of more ordinary 
int('resf wdiich in tho normal course would ha\o tipuicd in my addrc'ss to lh(| 
(’eutral Kreislat ure. 1 am cm tain t,hal, 1 shall bo voicing tho wishi'S of rdl ol 

you if I con lino my rcmaiks today to tin* w'ar and l.o the issues that, directly 

conemn or arise out, of the war. lint, I feel that, it, is only ])ioper ihat, 1 should 
e\j)iess my own coiilid(‘nco that, whalovor may bo Iho task that, as tho campaign 
d(‘\olo))S, may tail to the lot, of our (h'lmico forcos wlu‘tbor by sea, by land or in 
air tho ri'siionsi' will bo one wortliy of those elorioiis traditions, fame and renown 
W'hich are woihhwidi'. 9'hoj an* already as yon know' lepresonled o\('rseas and 
our liL'litiiip joici's can (daim to b(‘ assisting al tlu' very outsi'l of war, in lioldim; 

jiosls of \ast and (‘litical importance, 'ho llu' cull jiopidation of tlio counliy 

and to th(^ civil seiwices whollier al Iho ci'nln'or luovinces, 1 would say that, tlu' 
])ast ox])erionco lias sliow n Iho spiiit in winch wo may aniicij'ati' tlieir answ(‘r 
to tiu! new mill who h is Ix'iu” madi; upon them and to tlio luwv tasks 

which they lia\o lo undm lake. 9 hesi; aio aiiMoiis and dilliciili times in 

wliicli lu'avy burdmis poisonal as well as peiioial must iiecossaiily weiph u])on 
all of us AvluK'vor ami whonwm- we may bo. 1 am certain that those burdens will lie 
sustained in a mannci worthy of our ])ast. 

Indian Oeflnce 

'lleforo T comdndo my remarks to you today Ihoro are tw’o mailers, both of 
them arising out ol tin' piosont situation, on which J wouhl say a woid. d'lu' first 
is the acco]ilance by bis IMajisty’s (io\einment and tho (Jovernmi'iit of India of the 
conclusions of the (’haliithl (''ommittoe as oxprossi'il in a romaitly juiblished dispatch, 
d'hal (It'cision maiks an epoch in the history of Indian delenci'. (iroal, iiroblmns 
which confronted us in the malli'r of didmico cons('((uenl, on cliaupes in the inti’i'- 
nalional situalion and (loveloinnenl of modi'rn armaments are now' in a fair way to 
solution. They havi' bei’ii a constant com*orn of mv aihisors, and particularly of Ids 
J'ixeelh'ucy tin' (’ommander-in-Ehii'f, for many months ]iast. d'lu' result of the 
(hdiberations which have taken ]dac(^ is on a broad view satisfactory in the hiplu'st 
(lepreo. In jiaiiicular, 1 am plad lo think not oidv that imiirovements so essential 
at the ])reseni stupe of the woihl's histoiy should ho so far advanced, but that, 
thanks to tho most penorons moae.iiro of lu'l]> wdiieh has homi OAtmulod to ns, tb.o 
uocossity of layinp hi'avy addilion.a! hiirdens on tho tax-]'ayor has heeii a^'oido(l. dlio 
]u'ofouiid sipnifieanco ol tin* decisions that have lu'mi taki'ii lies in the fact t]i:il, 
India—so larpoly an apriinllurai country wliich could ne\(‘r save at, tho cost, of com- 
ploto disropaid to oilier calls, liaAO hoja'd to make aiailahlo Aasl sums of money 
necessary for ro-eiiuipmont, and modorni/.ation —has, thanks to the pilt which she has 
rocoivod from his ISlajesty’s ((ovornmcnl,, luon jdacod in the same position iu lelation 
to modernisatiou of her army as pieat imhistrial nations of the world. 

EkdioraT iuN I'osrroN ed 

‘T will add only one w'ortl more in ropard to onr Foiloral prei>aiations. d'hoso 
preparations ns you are aware arc w'oll advaiu'od and much labour has iiooii hiAished 
on them in the last throi* \ears. Federation remains as before the ohjectivc of Iiis 
Majesty’s (4overnm('iit ; hut you will understand, peiithunen, without any elaboiafe 
exjKjsition on my iiart, the com]udsiou of the ]ncs('nt. international situalion, ami the 
fiu't that piveii the necessity for conceiitratiiip on the imerpeiuy that, confronts ns 
we have no choice hut to lioid in suspense work in eonneetion with ])r(]>aratiouR for 
]'’ederation wdiile retaininp Federation as onr objective. Had Ave met in more normal 
times there Avoiild have been many other matters to mention to you today,- tlio 
position of Tiidiaiis overseas ; various developnieiils of iiiti'rest and iniportaiu'c which 
are under consideration in the civil adniinistralion ; w'oikinp of i-rovincial autonomy 
and of the reformed coiistitiilion. But as 1 liave alreaiiy suppested I feel certain 
ihat at a time when the striipple which is rapiiip I'lsewhere is u]'i»er-most in onr 
thonphts this is a moment in wliieh that emeipency, and matteis directly associated 
with that emergency, must be of predomiJiuut and in a Bcuse of almost CAclusive 
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ini])oriaiK*c. Oiir trust must })c thni, under rrovideiice tlie iorces of iLJit luid jiislieo 
wdll triniii])]!, njid tluit ^ve may l)C al)lc to take iij) apain lliose iiileinijitcd activities 
oil wJiich we have been en^ayicd for the fiiriJieram e of eonstiiietive woik, of j'-eace 
and of i>rogrcs8 and ]Tus])erity of India. (Loud c-hcers).’ 

Pacific Locomotivi-i Comm. Lfport 

After JI. E. the Viceroy’s address the House resumed discussion on the Pacific (hm- 
railtee’s Locomoii\'C iei>ort. Tlie House reiected Mithoul a division tlie JNInslim League 
Barty’s amendment, moved })y Maulri Abdul (ifidni, (o Sir Andiew Clow’s motion, 
expressing tlie opinion that the purchase of MS X class Pacific engines diiiinp; 
the i»eriO(l without Inal heine; piven, ‘‘was unwarranted and a iuire wastage 

of ])nl)lic money.” Mualvi Abdul (l/Knii, moviiij; liis amendment, ciiticised what 
he descrihed as the “sipianderinp” of money liy the Paihvay Boaid in this and 
other instances notably in the ])urclvaFC of a laree number of cast iion sleepers 
which later were condemned as unfit for use. ]\lr. C. (\ Miller, in e\]aessinp the 
Eiiro]>ean Cionji’s o]>i)Osition to the ‘ swee]>iii}i” amendment, stri'ssi'd the importance 
of a ri}_dd adlu-rence to tin; ]n'inci])le of “Satety First” in the purchase of engines 
for Indian Paiiways. '^riic (lommilli'e, he said, had Joiind that the Pailway Board 
■were resi>onsil)le for llu' imreliase, uithont extendcil tiial, of a class of locomoli\('S 
whirli lia<l ]noved unsuitable to llie Indian Ira'-k. In cominp to this ,conclusion tbi' 
Committee liad taki'ii into aecmmt the dilemma in uhich the Boaid had Ix'i'n placi'd 
witJi ri'i^ard to standardisation and fuel ('coiiomy, but the committee had nc\erlhe- 
h'ss found that the Board, by their di'cision to ]turchase the engines in srhi' of the 
stronply exiu'essed advice of the (‘Onsullin^’; enyiiieeis, took a lisk. Mr. Mdlm- pleaded 
that the Covernment should ttive ('fleet, to tin' recoiinm'udation of tlu' ('orurnitli'i' fiir 
Htrenp'tlienin^ the link between the Mi'chanical Engineer and tlie Slu'd Stall and the 
establishment of a Ib'scarch and Devi'loinnent Bureau. Su' Abdul l-Jubiit (llntrjnnvi 
vijrorously erilieised the desipoi and the initial and continued ])inchase (if Pacific 
enj;inos which, hi* ]ioinl.ed out, eontiniu'd to lie (h'fective, although iK'luef'ii IbJl) 
and no less tban twimty majiu- modifications had lieen tiled. The juist., 

liowx'ver, w'as jinst. and they had to discuss the future. IP* congratulated ilie 
Communications ]\lem])er on takinir; u]i the K'commeiidations ot ilu* Committei*. 
Mr. Ijiilchund NoJ'alrai Ihoimlit that the Ckunmittiu* had tirtiially found tJiat 
India had eoinmitted a mistaki' in not liavine, lier own factoiies foi' tlu' manufacture 
of engines suited to lier conditions. ‘Phis aspt'ct of the matter laid, in his o]'inion, 
assumed greater ini])ortance, now' that, the Euroiiean war mipht result in cutting 
oil’ supilii's of locomotive ])ariB from alu’oad. <S'jr Ziauddiu Ahmed elaborated this 
noint further, and said that, it was now a practical jiroi>osition that India must 
lie made self-supportinc in tlie matter of lunninp her railways. If the war 
continued for a considi'ralfie length of time, the, lailways in India mivht come 
to a standstill unless the Pailway Board started manulaclurii'i; ('ncincs in India, 
And in manufacluriu^’t tbem heie, flic i)iinu* consideration must be safety. 
iS])eed was not of f:reat im]ortancc just now'. Pailway Ps'aid must, no longer 
follow' a ]'olicy which, he Ihoupht, was similar to that of a man who fust 
])ur(hased a saddle and went about in s('arch of a liorse to suit it. (Laughter). 
Maulana Zufa?- AH declared that res])onsibilily had not i)(_>en brought homo 
u^uinst the individuals res]'onsible for the continued purchase of the enpines 
in (piestion. Ihe ]iublic W(*uld never be satistit'd until action was taken afiainst 
those who liad })Iaycd ducks and drakes willi ]ud)lic money. Action could easily 
be takc'ii by the Pailway Boaid in this matter if it applii-d tlie same riipl’ 
Btandards of conduct as were aju'lied in the i ase of a Divisional 'I'ratilc Manager 
who w'as sacked because he was thought to have wionply us(>d his ]M)wer to issue 
]iasseB. Str Ajidrrw CUap, n'ldyinp; to the debate*, n.'Lricd to the remarks about 
the manufacture of locomotives in India. Tliere seemed to be an imi'n^ssion that 
they Avere noAv taking u]) a subject which they could have taken u]) many yi'ars 
apo. ‘Ihis was not really a recomm('ndation of the Committee. Sir Andrew* said 
that the Committee liad made certain observations on the making:; of locomotives, 
Cfireumstances, he luoceeded, had chang’d po'eatly since Ihe proi'osals wi'ie first 
put hriward, jiarticularly Ihe cost of building eiiRiiK'S abroad. Moreovi'r. th(*rc 
Iiad been bij:: ehanjres since lie moved the motion in the House last week. But 
what eflect these would have on the ])Ossible building of loi'omotivc'S here, lie w'as 
not jirepari'd to jiredict. Hir A. H. (lliaz.navi, tlu. Communications Memlier said 
attributed to the Committee the vicAv that, the wh.ole desi| 2 n was unsnitalile. If 
that was so, he (the s]'eak('i) should have tJion{:ht their advice would h.ave been 
to scrap the lot and start a new dcsipn. But the Committee found that the 
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racific Eiif^inofl (IpsiVn was on ilio wliolo justified. FefiTiinp; 1o llic ajiiendmi'iif, 
wliieli lie opposed, Kir Andrew said tiial. so far as llie tinaueia] aspect was eoncerned, 
a very stroiie; jnstdi(alion could he j>ut i'orw'aid for these enpines. 4 lie issue was 
w'hetlicr these enpiiUiS should have lieen purchasi'd or whellier eneiues of any 
otlier type sliould have heen jmri'liased in tlie ]4ace of llie raeili< s A much 
larp:er number of the obsolete lyi>es, tlu'y sliould lenu'mlier, would liaAe been 
neci'ssary lhan the inimlx'r of the lyjie whi<-h was aclually ]»ur(‘has('d. It was not 
a ease of the engines not b(‘inp needed. I'lie eharpe iiOpdit be laid apainsl the 
Ivaihvay Hiiaid of the day that tliey were unduly opiimislie in tiudr exi'ceialioiis 
of trallie, but if tlu'y erred in that O'si-eci, llu'y ened in pood com; any. lie 
could lliiuk of a larpe number of ])ro]eels, some uon-odieial, souu', iiiiloi luiialely 
ollicial, in thosi' expansive years, which laler on j.ro\('d lo be 'lery fur liom beinp, 
pold mines. 'I’he llailway Foard erred in llie company of rids House wFieh in 
1933 leeommcndetl the jiiiichase of engines worth ninety crores of rupees which, 
lie was told, represented about two ihousand locomoiives, Actually less than hall 
of that number was }iurehas('d. liealinp with llu' (pustion of n'spousibility for 
the jaii-chas('s, Kir Andrcov said, ‘dt has always bien a \ery ditlii ult lliinp to 
iudpe on(‘’s ])re(h'e('Ssors. Eveiy man is a fool lo liis successor (laiielitei), Fhe 
si'iisildi’ Ihinps that we do call for no notice in fiituie }cais, Iml mislalo's we 

all mak(' beconu' evident to those wlio ha\(‘ to ri'pair them.’’ For tlial I'eason, 

he had alwa\s ti’iinl to be lender in loniiinp o|)iniiais about those who were past 

and pone. Ihit lh(‘ Fommilli'e th('msel\('S had madi' it clear tliat. in their oiaiiion 
llii'n! was an ei i‘or of jiidpim'ut in m'pleclinp Ih.e waininp of tin' considtinp 
('iipineeis and in jiroei'cilinp with the pui'hasi' beloie trial (>f so many enpiiies at 
one lime, Jle lell. that in matteis of this hied, the ('ommiltee, willi thi'ir 

knowledge and the Aose attention they had pi\en to llu' taik, Avere jarhaps in a 
belter ])osiiio]i to juilLO' lhan any member of the Jlousi', Jle was prepared to 
leave it at that. The amendment was lost, and the House adjourned. 

Dl'.l'ttNOE (*F Inoia Dit.u 

14tli. SEPTKMRKK Tlie Assembly held to-day a general dis( usAion on the 
IV'fenee ol India Ihll as reported by the Ki'h'cl Committee. Kir d/t/ Zuf/uUdh, 
Ijcader of the House, movi'd for consideration of the Fill, alli'r whuh A. la A, C. 
J)ii(/(i and r-’r A. //. (IhaziKin jiddiesscd the ilousi'. Fir Yainni Khav, pivinp 
peiieral suppoil lo the Fitl, urpi'd tin' (ioveiimunt to aeiet' to the iMnslim Leapui' 
Farty’s : inendmenl to delete the ])rovisiou that it. shall not be in'cfssaiy to take 
down the c/idence at lenpth in wiiiiiu; duiinp trials befo.ri' Kpecial 4'tibueals. dliat 

provision, Ir ; ointeil out, would lead to a eontUel of views amony indues of the 

4'rihuiials. Hi' I'eiP'ialed the Farty’s assuiauce that no olisliiittiou would be 
eausi'd b^ tJicm to the laissape of the Fill, ]\lr. N. M. J<.slii leiteiated Ins eoiiti'ii- 
tion that tiie woikine classes would he tlu' prealisl sulfereis if liii' Fill was passi’d. 
H(' hud propliesied, he said, that, tlie (bdinanee would be used apaiusi tlie Avoikiiip 
( lasses. 4 liat j.roid'eiy laid come true. He bad leaml (hat. it iiad bi'eii usid 

apainst the strikeis at Hiphoi. Mr. P. PA Jamca said that Mr. ,\ C, Juiiia, 

J>ej)iity Frcsideiit, was ajijiareutly not aware of what ha]'pciied diiiinp the last. war. 
H was a sloi'y of uu]>repaieduess, iue()m]'('l('uee ami muddh'. Kiirelv th.e House did 
not, w'aiil the (toveriniunt. of Imlia to ii'peat that stoiy. He, for bis part, was clad 
that the C.oveiiimeiit of India had not uepleetid its duty. The eouditions, 
he ]iro(‘eede(l, luid vastly ehaiiped siiiee the Iasi war and in liphliiip a totalitarian 
Ktaie, tolalitaiiaii meitiods must, lie adojded. As for Mr. Hatta’s apeiiment tliat 
the Fill was one for the Delenee of (he X’uilt'd Kiupdom and the Allies, Mr. James 
ohseived that, the jueseiit war was not. for (lie deleme of one eoiiiiliy or another 
hut was ill deleiiee ol a ]'rineii'lc which was indivisible. Feferiiiip to i\!r. Joslii’s 
opj^ositioii to the Fill, I\Ir. Jaims said in ]K’ace time a Fill of this descripiion would 
have iiK'l with llie liurojii'an tlioiiit’s stioup op]K)sition hut tin emeipeiiey (hiuamh'd 
drastic measures. Furtiu'jnioie, the Fill eonferred juwers mostly on Frovnieial 
Hoveliiirn'iits. ]\]r. James ])iotesled npainst ]\Ir. Joshi’s ri'mai ks apaiust 
the loader of the Kuioiiean community. 44iat eommuiiity was the iiist 
to volunl('(T and he assured (he House that the memhi'is of (lie com¬ 
munity would lie the woist sulVeiers liann llie war. (ilvimj' his simporl (o the F)ill, 
Mr. James urj'cd (lie Hoveinmeiit to take (he greatest care in liamiiip rules, l)r. 
Baverjee declared tliat the re|u-eseulativi's ot (lie diHetent j'urlii’S in the Jlouse wi'ie 
not satisfu'd willi llie ju'ovisions of tlie Fill, firstly, heeaiise the Keleet ('ommiltee 
had acted in too much hurry, liaviup s]ient only one day on the Fill, and secondly, 
bceauBe the (.ioverninent had adopted an unbending attitude, as revealed by Kaidar 
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RaiO, Riii<.>]i in ]iis miniifo of dissent. Sir lUiltomc.d ZafrullaJi, replyiii}j: (o iho 
d(‘l)at(', s:ii(l lluil ilie j)r{)visioiis of the Bill were undoubledly djiislric but that was 
in ordei to nieel, a situation the like ol which liad never aris('ii befoi’C. He hojM'd 
that tliose wlu) would l)(i invested with iK>vvers under the Bill would us(^ those ]iowei‘H 
with (lisi ict.ion, Inmiaiicly and in such a Tuaiiner as to cause tin.* ininiininu of iucoii- 
veninic('. {Mr. L. K. Maitra : It is ojdy a h()|)e. It is not, !in assurance'.) Sir 
Mahonu'd Zafiullah said that il by assmance was meant, a t""!i''ai>t.('(‘ liere and 
now. It. would not. be lionest to ^-ive it. It was undoubtedly the (tovernmeut's 
iutent.ieai and desi;_n tliat these ]to\\(!rs should not in any manner be abused 
((T.c<'is.) hb'ferriuji, to Mr. Datta’s ciiiiclsm Sir M. Eafrullah aske'd il it meant 
that the (!o\erunu'ut sliould wait till those circumstances wliich, according to Mr. 
Daila, necc'ssitated tiu' Act. of IblT), arose Ix'fore the (io\ernmerit, took action to d»'al 
with tlu'm. lie should lia\e t.houjiht that tla' (h>\ernnu'nt. dese'iveil ai'proval 
and jiraise for llu'ir a<‘t.ion on Hiis occasion. He remiiulcel Mr. Hatta, however, 
that, even on t.hi' last octasion, lu'fore tlu' D('f('nc(‘ of India Act. of llllb was enacted, 

as many as si\ ()idinauce'S liad bei'ii issiu'd to de'al with tlie situation, Mr. Dat.ta 

HfM'med to contend that tlu' (lo\<'rnment of India could do wiialc\er miL;hl. be 
nec('ssary to S('( ui’e lndi;». a^eainst. diri'ct aLijire'ssion but. tlie monu'iil tlu'y S('l, out. to 
do Sfunctliin^ to lu'lp (d-eat Ibitain and the vMlu'S, that would be objectionabha 
Did Mr. I'nitla suj:[.'esl, that tlu' deleal of (beat. Britain w'oiild have no etlect on 
t.he defence ol India ? 'Hie House aeri'i'd to Sir Mahomcil Zafriillali’s motion. 

The Hous(' then took u|> the considei’ation of tlie Bill clausi’by claiisi'and disjiosiHl 
ofl’21 out of 71 amendments. All amendna'iils considered to-day related to (daiisi' 2 
ol lb(' Bill, and were all rejecti'd without, di^ision with tlu' eNception of one moved 
by Mr. hdlrhand Korulrat, which Avas aecc])ted by thi’ (Ioa(' inment. d'liis I’l'lated 
to Su])-(danse 2 of (daiisi' 2 which originally ])ro\ idl'd that tJie riih's made under 
the Bill may emi'owi'r any authority or ])erson to make orders. By tlii' amendmnit, 
llu' woid “p<’'Son” was deh'ti'd and the clause i-mifors powi'i'S only on “any 

authority.” Diiriii}^ discussion of the sub-clause n'latine, to tlu' ]'re\('iition of lalse 

reports Avilhout lawful authority or excuse. Dr. Jlavrr/cc moved an amt'iulim'iit. to 
ri'strict. the juoAision to lepoits Sj'ri'ad knowinp; them to be false, d'he haw Mi'in- 
ber, Sir Molidminrd Zttf riiUch ^ ojtl'osi'ip, tlu' ami'iidmeni, said that lu' would ha\'e 
till' iieci'ssaiy Avords inserted in the; lules to be made under the Jhll. 'I'lie amend¬ 
ment. Avas AvithdraAVii. Bhc House then adjourned, 

IfiNoii AVomkn’s DlVOJlO]^ r>iLL 

intli. SBPTKMBER ; The Assi'mbly by TJ votes to lb reji'cted this morninp; 
Dr. hrtiliniuLh'ii motion mo\ed at tlu' Delhi session to K'lor to a select c(uumittee 
bis l>ill to pive Hindu Avomi'ii the lipht to divoice. Wht'ii the discussion on the 
nmt.ion Avas ri'siimed this morniiip, l\lr. Ar.liar U/. su]>])()rtinu the Bull, asked Avhy a. 
]>riAih'pe, enjoyed by th(! women of all other nationalitii'S, should be denied to 
Hindu Avomi'ii alone, He urped the (Jovm-nnient at least to jiostjione voting on the 
Bill till the ('onpress i)arly returned to tla; House. ]Mr. ,/. A. 77/or?/c, Home 
IMember, re]>lyin^; to the debate, made il <‘lear tliat tlui altitude of the (JoA’crnment 
to the Bill as announeed by Sir N. N. Sircar lu the A])ril si'ssion, remaini'd 
unehani^ed. d'houeh he Avas not. ]»iesent in the House in April Mr. Thoine said 
that he had read the report, ol ihe ]>roceedinps and had t.he luhantape ol listening; 
to the s])e('ehes made in the ]»iesent session, AVhat st.ru«-k him Avas that not a 
sincle Hindu, Avith Ihe ('xcei)tion of the mover, suji]»orled the Bill, d’he only 
sup]iorl. had been from Muslims and Ihe commendation of the peojde Avho in no 
eirciimstaiiees Avould lie Bubjiu't to the ]>rovisions of the measure Avas one Avhieli 
could not receive as much consideration as the vii'Avs of those Avho Avould be sulijeet 
to its ])rovisioiis. I'r. Deshmukh, Mr. d’horne said, did not profess to talk for the 
Congress jtarly. He sj.oke Jor liimself and a number of ])('ople Avho desired to 
reform the law ap]dyinp,- to Hindu inarriaLm. They Avere therefore entith'd to bu])]>osc 
that if the ]nirty’s vicAvs Avere ('xpressed fhi'y Avould show the same dis]!arity as had 
been sliown in the vii'Avs collcided in the course of the circulation of the Bill in 
iK'AVspai'crs and in tlu' House. Mr, dliornc claimeil tliat tliere could be no unfair¬ 
ness in maintaining; today tb.c attitude AAdiiidi aaus so vijrorously expressed by the 
leader of the House in last A]Aril. Mr. d’horne hi'ld tluit with this Bill out of the 
way there Avas a belter chance tor a more practicable measure. The Bill achieved a 
m'pative result, in that they had some indication hoAv it would not ])roce('(l and. if 
reformerB Avho had t.he matti'r at heart noAV {rot doAvn to jirodiice a smioiiR, consi¬ 
dered and coiuprehcnsivc measure to deal with the subject of ri{^hi of divorce for 
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ITiikIli wotnon, tlio (Joveriimont would not in any way be opposed to the iwinciplo 
of such a nicasure and would examine it as they liad examined this Bill strictly on 
its merits. 

Ni;w Bills IxtEODiirKi) 

Four Bills were introduced, three of whiclj were seid, for eiividatioii and one 
referred to a sdect committee, d'wo Bills were introduced hv Diwaii hrUrhund 
Naralrai. One sou'.dit to laise the aue of consent to IS for both males and females, 
and the other to ami'iid the I’ress and Ih'aist.ration of Books Act. It souj::ht to 
control i)ro])a;:aiida ol a communal ludure ‘which is pcnerally attributed to an 
intcjior section of the press.’ d'lie Bill laid down that, no ])erson who laid Ix'.en 
(Munirtcd of olfence of moral turpitude, or who lias not passed at least, matriculation 
should lie pci nil I ted to make a di'claration nor shall any smdi jicrson edit a new’S- 
]'aper. d’hc third bill was sponsijii'd by K. B. S/nuIJi Fjinl-Haq J^inicha who 
siniaht t,o amend the Indian Merchant Sliinpinp, A'd. so as to rmiiove inconvenience 
causcil to julpi'ims by iiiadeijuate space and Ia(dv ol individual allotmi'iit. to ]iili;rims 
in ships. Kiuni Juihudar •’^iddK/iic Aii K/uin introdinaid the fourth bill. It, dec¬ 
lared that the ])roperties of a IMuslim dyiny intestate w'ltluuit lu'ir de\olved upon 
the Muslim community. 3lie Bill was ielerrc<l to a select committee. 3'he 
tdimr, before ])Uftin,L;' the motion to \ote, said that it was contrary to the 
('stablished covenlion to introduci* a Bill and refer it to a select committee 
at the same sitting of the Assembly. Ktiirdh Siddujur Ali Khan said that 
con\'tMitions had been broken se\eral limes in tlie past. Mr. M. A, Am’ii^ 
Ihoui’h op]>osed to tlie ]niiici]ile of tlu* Bill, was apieeable to liave it referred to a 
H(‘lcct' commit lee, i)ro\ided it. was (Icarly nndcrslood llial they would not be coni- 
mit.lcd to the piiiiciple ot tin* Bill, lie wanted tlie (io\ei nnicut's attitude. Sir 
Z(tfai tilidh Klmn^ Law iMcmlier, stated that as explained by Sir N. N. Sircar the 
(Jo\ (a'liment rej ai’ded tlie Bill as ill-conrei\ed, badly drafted and defecln e. 3'lie 
Bill also d(*alt with matters whi'di were within the pri)\incial sphere, lb' ri'erelted 
that, the mo\er had not. taken adxantaec of the ciili>i'^ms madi.' by Sir N. N. Sircar 
on Sir Mohammad 5’akub’s Bill but. had iiroiieht iorwaid an idi'iitical bill before 
t.he House. ll(', however, t.old tliat the objections rai'^ed ayainsl the jirovisions of the 
Bill would be ii'inoNeil in the scle. t (ommittee and h<', thciefore, would not oi»i/ose 
the select commit,t.ee motion. 'I'be motion was ado]»ted. 

3he Leputy Bresidmit, Mr. A. (' Ihiei' Bill wc're sent for circulation. 

I\Ir. Latta’s liist Bill sonplit lo ameml tlu' (’onti-inpt of (’-ouits Act. lilr. Datta 
said that a; the law' stood one could not spi'ak with eoniidence as to wdiat 
constituted contempt of (ourt. He said that hi^ Bill, while ]>reventinp inteileience 
in vile coiuse ot tlu* administration of justici', soupht to jji\e ])erlecV Irei'dom to 
the, press and to the public in the matter of comments u]*on judicial decisions, 
dhe IJufiic Mt'iiihiT did not 0 ]>iH>se tln^ motion lor ciiculation. He, lunvewer, 
explained that atiempts to detine contempt, of court had bt't'ii unsueeessfiilly made 
in the I'ast. Fiiiineiil lawweis like Sir Lhimaiilal Setalvad had advised against 
delinini.’; contempt. 

3 he secoiul Bill of .Air. lUitfa souplit to amend tlie Indian Bar (hiincils Act,. 
Mr. Hatta explained that there bad not been any im])rovcmcnt in ihe status of 
lepal ])ractil,ionei s in the suboidinabi courts. 33io object of the Bill was to brimj; 
about llie desired nnihcalion and autonomy in (be Iceal profession. Sir Muhammud 
Z'ltfrulla Khav. ilid not oppose the motion for cin elation. He explaiiu'd that the 
Bill sonplit to place all catncorii's of lawyiu's on one level, democratise the liar 
couneils and take away the eontml of lliph (lourls fiom the lepal profession. 33ie 
(Joveriinient held that tint Bill want too far and furtlier that the subject mailer of 
the Bill fell williiii the (‘oneurieiit list,, 33ie liest eomse, Uu'refori', was to obtain 
tJie views of the jiroviiieial (loveinments, judyes of Hiuh C^iurts and tlie leyal 
piofessioii before the Bill was allowed to progress further. 3'hc cireuhiiioii motion 
was adojited. 

3he third Bill souyht to amend the Hindu AVomeiBs lliylit to Proj-ierty Act 
and yi\e tlie Hindu daughter the riyht .)f iiilieiilaiiee. Dr. Bahcrjca moved that 
the Bill he eirculated. Air. Thotuc favoun'd the motion, liul, explained that it 
was too early lo judye the etleets of the Act which the Bill souyht to amend. 33ic 
Act was passed in 1337 and had already Inaai amended oiiee. Further sneeossioii 
eamo w'ithin tlie eoncurreiit list and, llicretore, the ]'rovineial (Tovernimiits would 
bo yivcii full ojipurtuiiity lo exiuess themselves before the Bill liceamc law. 3he 
eireuhitioii motion w’as ayreed and the lioiisc adjourned till the IBth. 
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TllK INDIAN LKlilSLATTVE ASSEMBLY 
Autonomy i-’on lUuuciTisrAN 

18t!i. SF.PTPilVinBU : -Mr. Ghulum Jifnic Nnirang inovod a roRoliil/ion 
iT(‘onitn(Mitli;r' itnuuMiiaU' Bk'ps to establiti]! Bruviiicial Autonomy in lialii(“]iis(,aii ou 
tlm S'.iiiif fooliii'/ as i!i othor ])roviiu‘es. Mr. Nairaiijj; naid that tlic major i)art 
of Balir liistaii Avas mulcr Brilish AtlmiiiiBiralion an<l lookin,<; at tlio liislory of 
jfiat adiiiiiiistralion Hiiico l^Vd, wiuai Balurhisiaii was ufajuin'd, om; found tfiat it 
had Ix'fii dealt wii.li from a strictly mditary aud stralo^ie stand-point. Important 
as its imliiaiy a 7 id stratcyie position was, oiJmr consiilerations, (Ii'claiaui Mr. Nairan^ 
must not, !)(' lost sii'iil of. 'J'h(‘ ("iperitima* of l‘rovinciaI Autominiy in tlm North- 
West Frontier l‘iovime, wJiieli like B.alu'‘lus!an was a JO-ontier Froviiiee, was a 
jioint ill ia\.)ii!- of piantim-' a similar ]>oIi:ieal sl.alus to Jlalueliistan. lli.s own 
pi'rsonal e\p(M‘iene(' of Bal.ielhs'an sliowed that (he atmosplim-e there was one of 
siis].ie!on and iniNlri-st and auloeraey in Avliieh spies overran llu' eountry, cducafion, 
leal made no ])!').■ ress and no ])iihlii‘ mo\emenls could !)e started. Mr, (). K ('aroe, 
Jd)!('i^'n iScei(‘tai>, I't'plyiii!', s.-ud lhal. Balnehistan \\as a land of e{)ntrasts aud was 
madfj up, i.ai'l) ol Ihilish Italnehislan, wlii'di was a (diief (Commissioner’s Ihovinee, 
Avitli a pojMilat.on of a little ovi'r one lakh, secondly, wlial were ealleil h'ased areas, 
and (hiiJly t.i'iled areas, d’he rr'solution could only reler to Britisli Ikilueliistan. 
It, \^as not, (,'asy (n iiis mind to think of c^tahlishini' an autonomous unit, in an 
area as small as a tidisil in British India. It was diliieult to eonstriiet. modern 
wcst.ern reprcs<mfati\e instil.ulions on the h.asis of tribal institutions whieli, at 
jU'esi'iit, ('\ist('d in l>ri(ish 1‘aluchistan. M'here was no police in liahiehistau ; law 
and Older Mas maintaim'il by llu' tiilx^s tluanselves ; crime Mas not ]tunis]ied in the 

May It Mas j»i!nis!i('(l in Briti^li India. 'Die rc\cnue administration M’as haseil 

on ass('ssmenI mostly in kind. Yin* trihirs thcmscB'es M’ei'e taken into ]\ar(iier.ship 
III running lii(' adminisiration. The Armis Ad M'as not Inlly riifon-rd. lie could 
not think of eleelion nneetines of men M’lth rith's on tluar sliouldei-s. (Laiiehti'i), 

Wd'.s it wise, he askeil, to break up t,he ])rcs('ii( systmn and int.rodnee !ho\iin-ial 

Autonomy ? d'lu’ K'^olation mus juit to vot.e and neyati\ed by ID votes to ii. The 
ilouse then adjouriiLHl. 

Dktunck of Ini>ia Bun. (oontu.) 

1!)tb FKBTK.MBI'K :—The (donyress Nationalist Party eoiilinued today tlieir 
fiylit a'au)';l tl'e ))r(njsions, niimbeiiiie ni'nrly .nO, in eJiiuse two of i,lie 

Di'lenee ol India Bill (leliniiiy oireU'ars and pimalties reyardinu, Mhieli the 

(’eiitiwl (JoM'rnment is t'mpoM’ered to main' rides, ddm parly peiu'rally 
oiijeeti’d to till' ])ro\ i.-^ions of the (danse on the uroiind that ' tliev M’ere 

j'e.liind.'.ni Ixvanse the _ oidinary law alrejdy eontained similar piovisions aiid also 
that lliey M'f'ie e.Neessively severe and Ment Ix'Vond the ne('(!s of the situation. 
Bandit L. A, Maxlra mo\(‘d i(jr the didi'tion of the |;ri)vision pivinjy ])OM'('r to 

I'lo’iibit or uvulate meelinys, _ assemhlii's, Ians and ]uoe('ssions. Sir Mahixmaf 

Z;ifn;Ilnh Khan, Ba\y :\[('mb('r, iniervi'niim e\i)laim'd Unit in aecordama' M'ilh tlie 
setih'meiit ariived at iiMhe select, commiltt'e (lie rulo made mider the snb-soction 
li.ad alii'aily bi'cn modili'-d so as to make prohiIuliv)n or i-ceulatioii apj>licab]e only 
in (lie intiuesl of public s.ifety, mainti'iiaiKe ol lau' and order and jiropi'r iiro.seciition 
ol Mar. Bandit lihdtra eontemhM tiiat even so it M'as nmiecssary because tlu' 
ordmaiy hiM' pave am[)le ]H)wer to meet those ends. '\lr. A. (\ Dalta and 
AarJar Siinf N.o/p'/ Si!p])orled (be mover i»oiMtinp out that some p-rovincial 
(lovernmenls M'ere already nsinp (lie itoeision to stop f>roces.sions and meetings 

(lioiieli tluM'i' was no disorder in the eountry. 'J’he ameiidment was lost by to 
1) \o(es, the IMusliiri Leapue Jkirty remaining neutral. 

I'raf. Jhina/\n moved for the omission of the j»rovisioii cmiioM'erinp forfeiture 
of any ]>roperly in ri'spe.-t of Mbieh eontraventiou of rnb'S is made or atlmupted or 
abettivl. lie mainiaiiu'd lliat seizure and detention of such property ])rovid('d for 
on the sii1)-(biuse Mas sidlieieut. Eorh'iture Mould be excessive evrai for (be 
pro.seeuliou of Mar. Sir Mahoinrd ZafruUah explained that the provision would 
aiiply m)t to pioperty ii'rtuired lor the ]>r()seeution oi Mar but to })roperty in respect 
of Mliich an oUeiice under the ruh's had been eommitted. The umendmeut 
MTIS lost. 

d'lie (Vmpress Nationalists next attempted to remove the death jicnally 
provided in clause for contravention of any })rovisiouR of section tM'O 

Miih intent to Muiye Muir apainst the Kinp or to a.^^.sist a State at Mar with his 
I\Iai('Sly. Brof. Baiter /i moved an amendment and Sir Mahovwd Zafndlah 
oi>poscd it. Sardar Sant ShkjIi Buj'poitinp tJic «aiucndiiient said that waping war 
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R^^ainst the Kin^ wnH a?i oflencc apiinst which the I’cnal Code had already made 
a provision. 3lic death i)eiialty for contraveiitioti of riilcB was, in his opinion, 
not a penally which cnier^^cney tribunalfi, in view of the summary character of 
})roeceainu:H and (he atrnosjdierc of emergency, could be expected to award after 
wei^hinji; all the issues calmly. Mr. M. S, Aney further elaborated the point 
and emphasized that no accused could have a proi)cr trial before an emergency 
tribunal. I’he amendment was rejected by 42 to 0 votes. 

The provisions relating to Ri)ecial tribunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
were strongly attacked l>y the i>arty. vVn attempt was made lo remove the power 
to include in the personnel of these tril)unals magistrates of ilitfcrciit grades. The 
main ol)jection raised agai/ist these otiicers was that they were generally regarded 
as d((})endent upon the executive Government for their career and ])romolion and 
their inclusion in tribunals would only mean 8ul)s(ituUon of rules of the executive 
for the I'uh' of law. Sir Mahomed Zujriillah Khan, rej)lying, pointed out that 

the objection rais('d were misconceived. Firstly, the constitution of special tribunals 

was in the hands of ju-ovincisd (Jovernment. If ])rovincial GoveninuMits were 
convijiced, proceeded Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, that the ordinary ma(diinery of 
law was ade(iuate to deal with the situation there was no reason why si)ecial 

trii)unals shoidd bo a])i>ointed by lu-ovimdal Governments at all. Nor was it 

obligatory on provincial Governments to refer every ollence for trial to these sjiecdal 
tribunals. Furthermore, if there were no tribunals ])erhaiis 1)9 }>er cent, of the 
otlbnces under the Rill would, in the first instance, be tried l)y a single magistrate 
whereas s))ecial tribunals would consist of three, of whom at least one would bi‘ 
(pialitied to be a High (burl, judge. The Nationalist Rally’s amendmenis to this 
cJiapter of the Rill wi're negati^ed. 

The House agreed to the aniendim.mt moved by Sir Yamin Khan to the 
cirect tliat in case of trials by Sjiccial tribunals for oltences jiunishable with (h'ath 
or traiisporlation for life ('videm-.e shall bc' taken down at length in wriliiig. d'he 
Rill originally jirovided that only summary evidem-e shall be taken down in all 
cases. 'J'iie discussion on the Rill claiisi! by clause had not comdiuled when the 
I louse adjourned till the next day, the tiOth. September, when continuing tlii'ir 
lone stand against the Hill the Congress Nationalist party madt' a strong demand 
for the light of appi'al against all sentences ))asscd by sjieual tribunals. Sardar 
Sant SriK/li, Mr. y\nei/ and Diiiuni Lalchand Narah\n dwelt on the salutary 
check which, tliey said, the recognition of the right of api»eal would exercise in 
enu'rgency ll•il)^^als. Mr. An<'n referred to the fact that the Govf'rnmciil, had on 
the seh'cl (onimittee accepted tlic principle of the right of apj'cal against seiili'iices 
of death and 1 ransportalion. d'ho Government, he sai<l, Iiad now oidy to extend 
the principle fui'ther and agree to concede at least the right of re\ision if lliey 
could not conceih; the right of appeal. Sir Zafrullah Khan, opposing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed was justice denied. After sali'giiards such as 
l»rovisi()n for the appointment of special tribunals of at hiast one pi'rson (pialitied 
to be a High Court judge had been inclmh'd, the right of apj)eal would not 
improve matters, but would only ]>revcnt s]>e('dy justice. 

The House K'jected, by .J3 volos to 8, Pandit h. K. Mai fra ’amendment 
to lay down that the provisions of the Cr. 1*. (k ix'garding ai^j>eals shall apply 
to cases before si)ecial tribunals. The Congress Nationalists secured support from 
other non-ollicial members in their attempt to extend the right of ai'jieal to persons 
s(mtenccd to imprisonment upto ten years by special tribunals for sucF heinous 
offences as waging war against the King or assistance to enemies specilied in 
Clause 5 of tlie Rill. An amendment with this object was moveel by Diwan 
Lalchand Naralrai, but Sir Zafarullah Khan pewnUxl out that in terms of the 
amendment as such, if passed, an a])peal would lie against all sentences ujito ten 
years, not merely sentences ui)to ten years for heinous oflcnces referred to above. 

fsir H. P. M'ody, Mr. Aney and Hir Yamin Khan sup])orted the ol)je('t of 
the amendment and urged the Government to suggest a ))roper form which wmuld 
be free from the defect pointed out by the Law Member. Mr. Aney contended 
that an a])])cal against conviction on such cluirges was made not because the 
length of the sentence was too great, but because the accused wanted to clear his 
character. Eventually the House allowed the clause to stand o^'er, pending further 
consideration by the Government. • 

After lunch, on the motion of Sir George Spencer, ^^ccrctary, Legislative 
Department, the following agreed amendment was passed:— 
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“A i>crsoii sonlciicod by a B])ocial tribaiuil (a) to doath or tranHportation for 
life, (b) to inii)risonmcnt, for a term extending tcji years under Beetioii f) of this 
Act, or iindiM' sub-section (4) of section b of the Indian Odicial Secrets Act of 
IDjj as amended by section G of this Act shall have s rii^ht to appeal.'’ 

Tlic House also ])assod a coni])roniise amendment providing that section 1 
of this Act shall come into force at once and the remaining provisions of the Act 
shall come into force in such areas on such date, or dates, as the Central Government 
may by a notilication in the odicial Gazette appoint. 

Moving for the third readine; of the Hill Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
rebo’red to the im))rovements made both l)y the select committee aiid later by the 
House. He j;ave an iissnrance that it was not intended to use every one of the 

powers with which the (.hmtral Government and the urovincial Governments were 

proposed to be invested until a contint;ency calleil lor such use. Thoii^n ])Owcr 
was <j;iven to pT(»vincial Governments to set u]) special tribunals it was not the 
intention of the Central (iovernmeut and he was sure that i)rovincial Governments 
would take the same view that special tribunals must not he set u]) ns a matlur 
of course. Ti-ihuiials luH'd only be s('t up when the ordinary iudicial machinery 

in provinces ]*rovfd inade^juate to di'al with the continy,('ncy. 

Sir H. i\ aftc.r coni^Tatulniiue the hauler of the House on the spirit of 

accommodation he had shown. sai<l that it was noteworthy that barrini:: 
certain appi'chensions about, the scoi)e and ])roYisions the country as a 
whole had accei>t(id the ]>rinciple undeilyiii”: tlic lUII. That ho thoiudit because in 
this country, more than in most other countries, a i»assionalc sympathy was f(‘lt 
tor all the opiu-cs^cd uataons. lie bopc'tl that in c.airyiii'j out many purposes of the 
Act \arioiis committees woidd be si't up a,nd oilicials woidd be i^iveu ])ower umh'r 
the Act to try to in\iie eoupm'ation of tlu' i>eopl(* and not proceed by the im'thod ol 
comiMilsion. lb' hoped also that no uu'asure ot imi>oitance would bi' undertaken lor 
the ('xploitalion of tlu' ciuintry’s resources in iiidusliial and eommcrcial fields with¬ 
out consulting, the inteio'sts concerned. 

Sardar Sant Srngh critici/.ed tlu' drastic powers <:iven by the Hill and said tliai, 
the opposition ol his parly was based on tlu' appreheimion that these ]>oweis would 
be abiisi'd as the pow'irs under the Delence of India Act ot HU') weie abused. He 
hoped that < io\ernnu nt would pivi' an assui'aiic«' that iiistruclions would bi; issued 
as to the lU’opi'r application of its provisions and that the Goveriimeiil would also 
realise that llu'ir responsibility was y.reat in juojtorlion to the wide powers taken 
under tht' Hill 

Sir )ainni Khan a^ked the Government to be caieful that wdienc\or tiu'y 
wauled to arrest i»ublic leaders they should not send a dozen machinc^uns. (Lau^^hter.) 
'That wt)uld be (piitc u unct-essary. He uj;r('ed that, this was the time to pive Indians 
e\ery |)ossil»le benefit and prevent piofit.ei'rine, and e\j»loitalion of labour. 

IMr. Alt man, fiivin^ the sui)port ot the JOiiropcan ^loup l,o the motion, trusted 
that the I'owei's conU'rred on the Central and Hrovimial Goveimments would bt' 
exercised by olliciu’S adminnsteiin|j, rules with tact, dmcrelion and commonsense. He 
suppoiicd Sir 11. 1*. lAlody’s i)lea that, in matters concernin,e; industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests industrial and commercial communilies shoiihl be consulted. 

Mr. .1)/('// said that his obje(‘lions to the Hill weio*, lirstly, that it rei»eated the 
outstandine, dciticts of the Act of Idl ), si'condly, that, the new Act encroached in 
(■('itam respects, uioii the c\clusi\e jurisdiction of pro\inciid Goveimments and 
Ihii'dly, that by this Hill (he House was deley,a{in^ wide powi'i’s to unknown |>er- 
sons to make and carry out rules. He wanted to know whether the [irovincial 
(iovernmeuls had been consulled. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, rcplyiiijz!, referred to Mr. Aney’s aii.xiety aliout 
consultation with the i)rovinciaI Uovernmenls. Mr. Aney seemed to think that 
consultation would Inne provided a sale^^uard. If that Avas so there Avas a much 
biL’ucr safeguard contained in the Hill. Almost entirely the administration of th(> 
Hill after it became law Avould be in the hands of the ])rovincial Governments and 
he hoped that it would lie some consolation to Mr. Aney. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah 
pave an assurance that the ]M)wers j;iven by the Hill would be exercised with tact, 
disciction and <*ommonsense. lve|tlyin^ to the sup,p,esti()n that in sitonsorinp: the 
Hill he had abdicated his functions in favour of somebody else, fSir Mahomeil 
Zafrullah assurc'd the House that in every respe^'t in which he had been in charge 
of the Hill he had exercised his discretion wlierever he wnis convinced that it 
was necessary. The House passed the third reading of the Hill and then 
adjourned. 
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Indian Air Force Reserve 

2l8t. SEPTKMBKRDetails of (he ^noposed Iiidiai) Air For(‘e Volniiioer 

Reserve were {iivcii by ]\1r. Ofiilru^ Delem-e Becrelary, to-day, when he moved 
ronsideralion of tln^ lUll to ]trovided for llie dis<'ii)liiie of tlie inembcrB of the 
Force. The ])ro|H)S!d to form the Reserve Force had lon^ been under 

consideration, said Mr. Ouilviis hut the lack of tinance had l)een the wherewithal 
to purchase aei'oplanes. Flie ohjc'ct of the Reserve was to provide a force 

which, in linu^ of ]'eac(‘,—or when peace shall come ai^ain- would he similar 

to the indirm 'JVrritorial Forces, that is to say, it was d('si;:,ned to c:iter lor 

civilian i»ersomiel who were skilh'd eillHU' in aviation or in the tcchni<'al m:unl«'- 

nanc(i of aircraft, who would do their traininc in sjiare time' and he ealh'd u]> 
])eriodically for iuleiisive trainina. In time of war, they would he emhodi('d 
and of coursi' wIkmi the enrolment of the ])ropos('d Reserve which was sluntly to 
hecin was (‘e)m])leted, they would at once he emhodied for actual service lor the 
]»t‘iiod of war. During war time, Mr. tteilvu; said, memhers of the Reserve 

would he ]<aid the same rates as tlu* oHic(‘rs and aiimen ot the Indian Air Force. 
Durin.c ]K’ace-and it, was juTliaj'S looking rather a lon^ way away to talk about 
peace now- they would h(‘ paid a small T'claminc lee, a uniform allowance and full 
pay when called iij) for their ]*(M-iod of training. 'Ihe units would he Indian hut 
there would he inovision tor secondinc- olhcers and airmen of tlu' Royal vVir I'orce 
Voliinleer Reserve in order that the skilled services of such men mit;ht iiol he losl. 
At iiri'seiit ttu'y would h(‘ designed lor coastal duties and the units woidd, therelore, 
he recruited trom flying and technical peisonnd hvinc in or near the areal- juiits. 
3here w'oiild also he a unit stati(>ne<l at l>('lhi. It was believed that this Resmve 
would he io])Ldar, t('- judee from the ninulx'r of a]>]dications to join it wdiich had 
already been received. In time of war, it would undoubtedly he a valuable assf't 

to the country’s dclence, and }j('U('rally in tinu' of pcai e, it would improve civil 

aviation by atrordiu}; oppoitunities loi i)ersons to become expert in tljin^ advanced 
ty]H's of machines ami technical ]'('rsonii('l would cain tlu' laactice ot their own 
trade and learn the can' and maintenance of aircialt. I\lr. J]. welconu'd 

the Ihll lieartdy hut- expiessed le^ret, that it look the outhrc'ak of war to usher it. 
He then ])ut a seiics ol (jiu'stions to which IMr. (Ujilnc rep-lii'd as tollows ;—h’irstly, 
with le^und to machines, tlu'n' was, he umh'rstood, no idiai at i)ies('iit- ol com- 
mamh'iMaiic' machines heloncina, to I'dyinc C'luhs. 'The pilots would he traiiu'd on 
lh(' J’oyal i\ir J'orce machines and they would he srait to tiaiuin;j: cami)S for the 
luir]H)se. Secondly, all Indians, includinc statutoiy Indians, would he Hif^ihle for 
recriiitmcjit or for commissions. SarJar Saiif Sivyh asked whether I'ilols already 
trained in tht' Aero ('luhs would he eligible under tlu^ Rill. Air. ()(iilvu‘ said that 
anyone who alieady had kiiowh'dpe (d’ llyint; would certainly lx- luHerred to those 
who had not. ''jlvirdly, Mr. Ocilvie ohservecl, as lecards Furo]>eans, it wa\s ])io])osed, 
as he had already said, to si'cond Furo])ean memhers of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve for service with tliem. The only other waiy in which Kiiropcans 
could obtain service in units was by jotninc; the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
which they could now^ do in this country for service with the Royal Air Foic.e 
sfiuadrons. The same also applied to Indian otiicers wdio, apart from these Reserve 
units, miaht he {granted tem]H)riny commissions in the Jmlian Air Force projier. 
'Hie Air Force, liuwever, was small and there miyht not for some time he any 
considerable number of vacancies in it. Full ]*iovision liad been made for tlie con¬ 
tinued traininji of these units and experienced ti^htin^ and technical {lersonnel from 
both the Ivoyal Air Force would be seconded to them. Finally, as regards tlio 
strength of this Reserve, said Mr. Ogilvic, it would amount to tive units at present 
luid it would de]»cnd not only ni'on the number of jiersons who volunteered or 
wished to volunteer for this service hut, also upon the nunibcr of service machines 
which might be made available. 'Flic Rill wais passed. 

OriiER Bills Rassed 

The House I'tasscd the Bill to amend the Motoi' Vehicles Art, the 

Bill further to amend the Insurance Acty and the Bill further to amend, the Indian 

Oaths Act as reported by the Belect Oommittec, and referred to Belcid Committee 

the Bill to provide for tlu-. registration and more effective protection of trade marks. 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER 'Fhe Assembly’s sitting to-day, which was cx]ioeted to he 
brief, was unexpectedly iirolongcd by an interesting dcvelo[)ment in which the 

nominated members, perhaps for the first time, left the Assembly and played a 
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(leciBivc part while the ofridal members remained neutral. The only Bill before the 
House was Sir Jfuniasivann Miidahar'^ Bill to amend the Workmen’s Coinj)en8ation 
Act. Sir KamaswuTiii ex]>lained that the Bill in a sense was a war measure and 
com))leineiiiary to the Art ])aBsed on Se])tGmber 3 by British Parliament known as 
the Personal iniiiries (Emcri^enc.y Provisions) Aet under which the Indian seamen, 
who received injuricB on shii)B cnpieied in foreie:n travel and who now ran war 
risks, were to be compensated by the State. The Bill sought to lay down that to the 
extent to wliich Lidian seamen were com|)ensated by the State uinler these circums¬ 
tances the employta-s should be relieved of liability under the Workmen’s Com- 
pcjisation Act. Some Indian seauu'.n, added Sir Uamaswami Mudaliar, had already 
lost their livCH or had been ininred in war risk areas and he was sure 
the House would like to convey its protound sympathy to the bereaved. The Bill 
woidd have a retrospective elTcct us lar as these seamen were concerned. Sir 
Ra::<t Alt, moving’ for the reference of the Bill to a select committee ivith instruc¬ 
tions to report by Sept. ‘Jb, said that the members had no relevant material such 
as tile British 7\c.l, and added that if the Government ojipoBed the motion and with 
their su]>erior numbers defeated it, an im})r(‘ssion would be i>roduced in the country 
that the Go\eminent took advantae.c of the ‘mis^nideiP action of the C’outtress 
members in alisentin^i, themselves. Sir Ravuttiirand Mudalidr imnarked that it was 
ratlier hard on the (rovernment to be taxed with taking advantage of the alisence 
of certain mcrnlieis wlnai the Government ivas actually consiiltiiiii: the House. In 
view of ihe urgency of the matter he had two altmmatives : to brin^ the Bill be¬ 
fore the House witli the ho{)e that it would co-operate and ])ass it (piickly, or to advic.e 
the (tovcrnor-Gcneral to issue an Ordinance. He had taken the first alternative; 
if a larjie section of the House insisted, he would not oiijiose the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee. But that ivonhl inevitably involve delay, i)erhaps until 
.lannary. 'Jhm'efore hii would have to advise his I'iXcellency to issue an Urdiiiauce 
to emer the period till the, Bill became law. Sir Yauun Khan suiiportiHl rch'.rence 
to a select commitl,oe and said that while i^iviim full credit to the mover for 
Bym])aihy for Indian seamen and personally satisfied with the terms of tlu' com])eu- 
sation sclumie, the members of Opposition benches had also to satisfy themselves 
on many jioints, such as if the ])resent war conditions did not invohe double risk 
on Indian seamen and if they were not entitled to double comjuuisatiou. (Lau';hter). 
Mr. F, F, Jantrs asked if the Beamcn injured in a ship within the Indian territorial 
waters, were entitled to compensation. Sir Hd musuHinii replii'd in the aflirmative. 
Mr. ./, iJ, Bot/lc exiu’essed his p,roup’s ])referen(*e for rule by l(\uistation. ’Therefore 
lu' favoUH'd spei'dy ])assin^: of the Bill. Mr. Af. S. Anci/ asked if, when the House 
liad seizi'd the subji'ct, the Governor-General could coustilut.ionally issiu' an Ordi¬ 
nance. Mr. F. E. JdiiKs asked what would be the position of Indian seamen serv- 
in^j; in neutral ports. Sir Ramaswam/ said that he was a,dvised that there was no 
dilliculty in the way of issuing an Ordinan.-e notwithstanding’ the Bill before the 
House. He added that the Bill did not deal with neutral ships, nor did the 
Workmen’s Gom])ensation Act which it desie.mHi to amend. He reiterated the 
assurance that the seheme of eompensatiun under the British Act would not be 
less ^leiierouH than the existing: one. Sir Raza A/P.s- amendment was pressed to a 
division and lost by 15 to 13 votes. Only the Muslim Lea};uers voted for it, 
the European nominated members voted a<fainst and the ollicials and Cone;rcsfl 
Nationalists remained neutral. The House rejected a numlier of amendmentB by 
Sir Rdzd Ali. On the third rcadini^:, Sir Ka/.a Aii said that the (TOvernmeat owed 
an explanation to the House why the Bill had not been brou[;ht before the House 
until yesterday. He sliould not conp:ratulate the Government on their heroic 
attitude on his amendment to refer the Bill to a scleet eommittee. As for nomina¬ 
ted members he said that they had ])layed hyena to the Earojican Group tij^er and 
the Government lion. iLau^hter.) Sir Rarnasmami Mudaliar, replying, confessed 
to bein^ mystified by the heat which Sir Raza Ali had cii{pondered on the Bill 
when the speaker hail hoixid that he would have unanimous approval. Answering; 
Sir Raza All’s question he stated that the Bill could not have been brought earlier 
for the sim})Jc reason that the Aet passed bv Earliamciit was not received till two 
days ago and a cable eorrespondenee then followed in order that he might satisfy 
himself with regard to the iirovisions comjilcmcntary to the Bill before the lIouHe. 
He did not know how the attitude of the Government was open to objection. He 
made it clear what the alternatives were. Did Sir Ihiza Ali want the Govcriimcjit 
to vote for reference to a select committee and thereby vote for Ordinance rule 
instead of the ordinary rule of law ? (CliecrB) The House passed the third read¬ 
ing of the Bill and then adjourned sin e die. 
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CAJ.crrTA Municipal Amendment I5ilI; 

Tlie.vc ii very Iut^c attcndancT of raem\)CTB whc'u Iho. lA‘^,\B\aUvc 

AKHonihly r(';\Hyi'uibl('d at Oalcaitla on the Cth. July 1^139 after a week’n recoBW to deal 
with the two imKiidnieiitH made hy tlie Upper IIolihc to the Calcutta Municipal 
Amemhneiit Hill. On the motion of the Nairah Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for 
Ijocal b^elf-Oovernment, who had piloted the Hill in the Assemhly, the IfoiiBc 
agreed to take into c()nKideration the amendments made to tlie Hill hy the U])j)er 
House. Mr. Charles (hijjilhs (Anp,lo-liuhan) moved an amendment sn^jiiestin;.'; 
that eij^ht conneilloTS (d tlic Calcutta Corporation be ai)]>ointed by tlic i’l’ovincial 
Ooveinment, of wliom three shall l)e members of the S(diednled caste community 
and one an An^lo-1 mlian. 'I’lie Hill, as ]iassed hy th(' Assemhly, ]>rovided that 
(‘i<rht conncillors of the Corporation shall he ap)>ointed hy tlie Oovernment of whom 
thr('(' shall he memheis of the shednleil caste* commindty. ''I'he Up]-er House, hy an 
amendment, liad su^{:esled that the niimhta’ of conncillors to l)e appointed hy the 
(Jovernment he r('dnced from oi^ht to four and that the j'l'ovision for reservin;^ 
three seats to he tilled hy nomination hy tlie Covernrnent from memhers of the 
scheduled caste community he dro])j)ed. '’.riic debate on Mr. Charles CriffilhC 
and other amendments was continued on the next day. the 7th. July wdien 
more than forly-i'i^lit amendments to tin* change made hy the ll]»i>er House 
in the Hill reducing the miinher of nominated seals from ei^ht to four, 
were moveil hy the Op] osilion. On hehalf of the OoAernmenI,. the hon, Naivah 
Bahadur of Dacca, I\linister for Local f^elf-Oovernment, moved an amendment 
seeking to restore the oiisrinal ]>iovision of the Hill, namely, tiial, ei}j,lit, councilloi’S 
shall he a])|ioint('d hy the Ooveinment, tJiiee of wliom shall he memhers of the 
Schi'duk'd ('aste Community, ddie Opp(>sition ])roposed vaiioiis wn^s as to how tlip 
tour numinali'd seals, as su^e,est('(l hy tlie Council, should he distrihut.ed, and 
urj.'(‘d further reduction in the* mindier of nominatc'd seats. Op]>ositioii sneakeis 
launched a ^i]iOl•olls attack on the system of nomination to Municipal ami local 
bodies. The amendments were under eonsiderat.ion when the Assc'Uihly adiournod 
till i\Ionday the lOtli. July when, on the motion of tlie Nawah liahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for Local h^elf-Oovernment, it lejc'ctc'd the aniendmcait made hy the 
T^|)])er House to the Hill, and stuck toils jires ions decision. In the Hill, as jaissed hy 
the Assemhly, it was ]»rovided that the Covernment. shall nominate ciy,ht eouneillors 
of the Calcutta Corporation, of whom three shall he memheis of tlie Irehedided 
(’aste eommunity. The U])]'er House, hy an amendment, liad reduced the number 
of eoiiiiciUors to he nominated hy the (loveriimeut from ei^ht to four, and liad 
also done away with the juovisioii rt'servinj;’ tliree of the nominated scats for the 
^eliediiled Caste eommunity. A Krishak ITaja I’arly amendment seeking to 
reduce the number of nominated memhers to two one Hindu and one Muslim-was 
rejoi-ted hy 110 to Gl votes. An amendment moved liy a h^elieduled Caste member 
of the (Vmgress I’arty, urging tliat of (he four members to be nominated hy the 
(Jovernmeiit as suggested liy the Upper House, ^ three shall be members of the 
Scheduled C'aste community, was rejected by llG to 7G votes. This decision of 
the Assemlily was eommiinieated lo the Upper Jlouse, which met on the next day. 
UuNOKR Strike of Political Prisoners 
11th. JULY ;—After two hours’ heated debut,e to-day the Congress Party’s adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the hunger-strike of ]>olitieal prisoners in the Hum Hum Central 

Most of the time of the House on the oticniiig day Avas taken ii]) by an adjoiirm 
ment motion moved by Hr. Nalinakshya Banyal (Congress) to dismiss the situation 
created by the action ol tlie Magistrate ni prohibiting proteetion work at Kurigrani 
town (Uang])ur) against the erosion caused by floods in Hhrala river. The adjournment 
motion was lost by 11 wotes to 7G), after nearly two hours’ debate. During the debate 
certain remarks were made which created a good deal of heat and commotion in 
the House. The ])roccedings of the House in relation to these remarks were later 
referred to the ITivileges Coiuniittec by the hon. Speaker and the i’rcss was asked 
not to mention it in detail. 
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Jail waa rcjoGcd }>y HO to 81 volos. The Coiij^rcss Earty, the Krisluik Eraja 
Early, the liideiKiKlcnt Sclu'diilcd Caste }*arty and some members of Hie Jliiidu 
Nationalist Early ^oled for ti e l']uio]ean (Jron]) and a memlier of tin' Iliiidii Naliona- 
list Early ^^)led a}j,ainst llni motion. Mlie Maliaraja of Myrnensin^h remained 
neutral. Mo\ing llu' adjoiirnimMit motion ]\lr. H arcvdi unath (' itovditvi y ((' 011 ^ 2,1 ess) 
said tliat lu* was voicing ifio juiblie re).’iet—the regret of the man in the street 
tliat ])olitieals Aviue slill loltiiif; in the jails of tliis ]»iovinee. He leealled 
Ma'iatma (Jandhi’s n(\eolialion with the Eeneal (io\enimeiil in this 
eonnection, and said lliat Mahatma (lai.dlii iindc'rslood Ihe (lovernmenrs 
]iosiiion to be lliat tlu're would not remain a sin^ile poblieal ]aisoiier in 
jail after April h>, EK’.b. I'ather Mahalma Gandhi did not iindeisland the 

(Jovcrnmeiit position or (In' latter ihd not understand JMahalma (iandln’s 
position. ]'ro( eediipii, ]\lr. t'hondhnry said that ijie Go\(‘rnim nl stood eonimit/<*d 

to a policy ol udease, and the ]>nblic had a rieht to know' why that policy had 
not bi'cn fully inij'lemented by now'. He recalled that the iinestion ol ri'leasc' ol 
I'olitical ])rison('rs laid found a t»la<(', a ]n-ominent ]ilace. in the eh'rtion tnocTainine 
ol most parlies, inclmhnp, the ]\iinislerialisls. But they found now that torly j'cr ei'iil 
of the yonihs vvmi slill lollinc in jail. He said that, the ].iisori('is had pone (>n 
hnnper-strike, beinp drit cai to a stale of des]'air. IMi. ISha nismldni Alniicd, 

(■x-I\liidst(T and Leadt'r of the Kiishak Eroja Barty, in snopoiliiip llie motion, 
said that a larpe nnniber of i)olilieal ])iisoners had been lelea.M’ih B>iil In' Ihoiiplit 
that this jiolicA of leh'asiii'^ tin'tn'isonm's in driblets Inul not bt'eii a wise I'oIka. 
dhe (pieslion of release of ]>olilical piisomas was not. a party (piesiion. It was 
not. a matti'i' to bt' trilh'd with. T1h‘S(' itiisoin'rs were not thii'M'S, ehmoils oi 
robbers, d'lu'y had betai stinp,plinc lor Ihe fiei'dom of tlieir eonntry. One 

inipht not apree w’ith tlieir nu'thods. But. hundreds and thousands ol tiiein 
had pone to jail to sim' that, tlu' jieoph' ol this country were a))le to bri'atlie llu' 
ail of fri'edom, jnsl. like J'liplishman in Ihipland. and (ic'nnans in OeimanN 
(lanpliter liom Ihirojiean bem h('s). J\Ir. Ahmed tinned to tin' Ihirojx'an beiidu's and 
said that this was mil a matter to hinph at (cik'S ol “shame, sliaine" fiojii tJie t Tl osi- 
tion benehes.) ('onclinhnp, he ai>pealed to the JMinisliy to prasp this oppoiliinily 
and releasi' the juiMimas as eaily as I'ossible ]\lr. I'tojulld Kumar (iaiK/iily, 
eX'Slale inisoiu'r, in his maiden spireh, (Imnanded as a matler of liehl that. 
]'olitieal ])risoiH'rs should be si't at liberty. fSpeakinp on behalf of th(' Enioja'an 
(Iroii)), Ciirhs said that some of tlu'Si' piisoiitas \M-ie (on\icted ami 

scnh'iiced for acts of viohaue and addl'd that, tlu'si' wi'ri' not eeitainly acts of 
patriotism. He said (hat. the reh'asi' ol iinsoiu'rs was a matter wheie seiions 
])rinciples AVi're involied and where ('\ery sinple ease r('(|nired special eonsiih'ration 
on its own merit. He* thonpht tliat the veiy libeial ]'oiic} which had bi'C'n adopted 
by the Government, and the imnu'iise care winch had been bestowed on this (jiu'stion 
by the Government commanded the svm]>athy ol the Jlouse and of the, ]>nblic. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Jh)!<i', fjcadi'i* of the G|>posilion. snpportinp, tlie adjoin iiment 
motion, rcimdialed tin' eharpes nnuh' apainst, liim personally by the llomi' Minister 
of breach of eonlidence in relation to the ]>ioceedinps of the .\d\isory t'Ommitlee. 
Mr. Bose maintained that no ban had bei'ii imitosed by the th'cision of the 
(Vnnmitteo on any member, far less, on a im'inlx'r who had resipned his nu'inber- 
shi]) from cxplaininp to the jmblie wdiy he hail done so. IB' denied the cliarpe of 
dilal.oriness levi'lleil apainst tin (Vmpress Barty in sele<*tinp its re])n'sentat.ives. 
On the contrary, he charped the flovernment with dilatoriness in announcinp the 
personnel of the Committee. jSIr. Bose said that nobody denied that these iirisoneis 
were pnilt.y under this or that section of the Indian J’l'iial Code. Bat the question 
was, whether the time was not ripe to release these piisoners whosi* only crime liad 
been that their country’s frerdom had been the dream of their life. He aski'd the 
House to remember that ihe rial motive of their crime w'as love of eonntiy. 
Replyinp- to an interjection by a member of the Coalition Early, that these jieojile 
W('re ‘murderers’, Mr. Bose asked if anyone would maintain to-day that Michael 
(V)llins, Kemal Easha and J)c Vaiera W'ere murderers. Tliese prisoners, he said, 
liad alijured tlie path of violence, and they shouhi now be set at liberty to be of 
service to the nation. Ihqdyinp to the debate, Sir Nazimud.din^ Homo Minister, 
said that in i)urBuance of tlu'ir ipolii.y. tliey had already released more than three 
thousand detenus and a larpe number of ]»oUtical la'isonerB. 'hhe Government had 
ajqiointed an Advisory Committee to po into the (p,icstion of the release of convicted 
])olitical jn'isoners. Jlc would tell the House that, cxe.c})tinp in eipht cases, where 
some restrictions liad been imposed by the Government, in not a sinple case 
recommended and considered by the Cfovcrmucnt, had the latter failed to pivo 
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pTcct to ilic of tlio (Amiinittce. The Home MiiUKter denied that love 

of eoiintry was the motive of the crimeH of these terrorist i»iisoiiors. Tiic Home 
Minister thoiii;lit that tlie ju'isoners were aetiiated hy motises of {^’ain, retaliation, 
etc., and thi'iefore no elaim for ])referenlial treatment cfinld he maintained on their 
helialf. If motive was to he the consitleration for the release of any class of 
])risoners. those convicted for crimes ])cri)etrated on f;roiinds of religions faith 
mieht (laim the same privile^^o. The Government were not prepared to a{j,ree to 
the ])rincii'le of releasiiijz' prisoners on the mm’c {ground ol tlnar motives. The 
Home Minister, iiroceedin^, said that there was ahsolutely no justification for the 
hiiiifjer-strike. He would reiterate the Government’s position that no Government 
could ever aerc'e to yield to threats. The Home Minister held that- the puhlicataju 
of t.lie c()i‘res]>on<lence hetween the Header of the OiijHisition and Mahatma Gandhi 
and the withdrawal of the Gonyiess memhers from the Advisory Gomiiiittee had 
jULcipitated the hunuer-strike. 

Congress Party and the Advisory Committee 
8in NazIMUDDIN’S Sl’ATr.MKXT 

The lion, t^ir Home IMinister, in his statement in the Assem- 

hly on the 7Lh Inly, said 

‘h)ii tlie Pllh of Septmnher, IIHS, the Government of Ren.eal announced their 
])oli<'y in rey;aid t<t the release of tc'rioiist convicts, and in particular made it 
dear that, for K'asons ncordi'd, they were not j.repaicd to snhscrihe to a jiolicy 
of iiidiscriminale I'dcasiv The Go\einnicnt. announced tlmt tlu'y would release 
certain cati'coiics ol prisomu's on their own initiative, which they have already 
done, and tliat AVith leyaid to the rcniainder, tlu'y would appoint a committee to 
ad\is(‘ the (ho ernuK'nt on tlu‘ ('xeicisi' ol dtanency in their cases, the final decision 
in each case K'luaininc with t!i(‘ (lovei nmenl. 

‘‘■I'ln^ statement issued hy i\lr. Gandhi, and the corresjHmdence which passed 
Ix'lAveen the Home Minister and Mr. Gandhi, which lias hei'u piihlislied hy the 
Go\ernmeiit. made two other points ch‘ar, namely, that the Government were 
not. prepao'il to set a time-rtmit within which the prisoners were to he released, 
and, secondly, that the (io\ernnu'iit. intemh-d to iindeitake the release of prisoners 
on t.luar own iespoiisihilily and not. on tlu' basis of assuiances piven hy jirisonms 

to i\Ir. (iandhi and communicated hy him to the (ioverument,. As Mr. Gandhi 

himself stated, the iuti'rvu'ws which he was allowed to ha\e with the judsoueis 
were fur his own satisfaction only. 

“The (’ominittee apjiointed hy the GovernnK'nt w'as so constituted as to ^ivi* 
representation to all shades of opinion in the Hecislaturi', and indi'ed was composed 
oi memhiM's of the ficcishiturc with the excej'lion ol the riesident, a retiied Hicli 
t'onrt .1 udc;e, and one ollicial. 

“In accoidauce with this policy, tlu' Goncri'ss Parly in the Heeislaturc were 
asked to nominate repri'sentatives and Air. Saiat (diaiidra Hose and Mr. ladit 
Mohan Das were nominati'd. ddie inxilalion lo the Goncri'ss Party was issued on 
the dhth Se|)teniher fdP.S, and it was, after a considerahle interval, that is to say, 

on the ddrd October, that, a reply was sent nominatinc; Mr. Hose and Mr. Das. 

In that, reply, Mr. Hose said that, (lie < Jovi'i'iiment. ammo avcII aware that the 
(V)nf;Tess Harty eonld not idmitify iisidf or auree Avit.li the Government’s policy in 
respect of jiolitical prisoners. Hnt, as the policy of the GoAcniiment had been 
set forth in a eommunupie of Sepleniher l*.h, that is to say, tlie day jirior lo the 
issue of the invitation to Mr. Hose, tlie latter could have beim under no 
misapjirehension as to Avhat the Government’s j.olicy was, ami as t.o the piirj.ose 
for which the (Amimittec had been appointed, namely, to consider individual cases 
on their merits and advise Government aeeordinp,ly. 

“The (kimmitt.ec he.i^an its sitliiics in December IfidH, and althouch its 
deliberations have had to he freipaMitly interrnj>le<l or posl.jioned, more often tlian 
not. to suit the eoineiiienee of the Goncress memhers, it has examined all hut 
twenty and made recomimmdations to the Government, in hSl eases. 

“As soon as the. recommeii dal ions of the Gommitti'c were received by the 
Government, they have been taken into consideration and dealt, with as rapidly 
as possible. In 110 cases, prisoners lune been released as recommended by the 
Gommittcc. Thirty-ei}i;ht recommendations are still under consideration hy the 
Government. In no case has the recoiimiciidatioii of the Committee been definitely 
turned down. 
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“III the ease of two prisoners, wlio are siispoeted tubercular subjects, tlie 
(rovcninieut cousidiued it necessary to impose certain conditions. In another 
case, where a prisoner was recommended for release on medical grounds, il was 
found necessary, wliih’ llie CommiUee were considerinir; the case, to send him to 
hospital to muleiiro an operation. A siie.cessfnl operation for appcndlcilis was 
]>er1ormed, and t,he ]'risoner is now convalescent. As the diagnosis on which the 
ttommil.lei^ made the r recommendation has been modihed as a result of tlu! 
operation, tl\e case has l^een rehuTed liack to them for further consideration. In 
another cas(‘, a prisoner’^ menial condition came into question, and on rc(*eivinp, 
the recommendation ol tlie (^)mmittee, the (h)vernment hail the i)risoner examined 
by an ex))ert. He re'*ommended certain treatment, whidi has been carried out. 
The prisoiH'r is about, to be examined aaain before the (ioverinnont pass orders on 
this ease. Finally, in one ease the (lovernment had to rel'er the recommendaiion 
of the (^)mmiltee liack to them lor further eoiisideratiou. After iiitervicwim; tlu’ 
jnisoner the ('ommitlee repi'uted their n'eommendatiou. It has been aeeepted by 
the (u)vernmeut and the luisouer has been released. 

“At the first mi'ctin*;- of the Committee it was a<;reed liy all the members that 
their nroceediims should he re;-'arded as confidential and tliat statemeiil.s, if any, 
shoiihi be made with the aiilhority of the rresident, if ]H)ssi))Ie, after eonsidtin^ 
the Committ.('c as a whole. The I'uhlicalion, tlu'rclore, of tlu; (•orres])oii(loii('e piir- 
])Oi‘tin!i to have jtassed Ik'Iwimmi Mr. ►Sarat. (.^liandra Hose and Mr. Caiidlii, in wliicli 
reference is made to the pro(*eedin.i.^s of the Committee in eeriain eases and to tin* 
attitude of individual immihers, is a breach of eoiiliih'nee. it is the imiilicatiou of 

this eorri’spomb'iice wlndi lins led the ])risoneis iii the Ahpoi-e and Hum Hum 

Central dads to eoiuf', to totally nnjustirual coiiclnsioiis nj^ardin,:; the, relations 
between the Co\criiment and the (iommiltei'. As described above, both the (iovc'rn- 
ment and the ('ommitti'e have procei'ih'd steadily and consistently to i>lay llieir 
respective parts in res]»ect of the ]»olicy announced in Si'ptemlier last year. The 
deJibeiations of the Committee are not complete. The (Jovernnient are not yet in 
oossession of all their n'commondat.ioiis. Hiitil the Committee's recommendations 
Jiave been reeeivc'd and eonsidi'red, the (lovernmeut naturally are not in a luisition 
to come to any tinal decision in tiu' case of any iiHlividmd prisoner. Ollier tlian 
the letter of resiLomtion, t!u‘ Oo\ernm(!nt lia\e nveived no comniunical.ion iMtluT 
from Mr. Hose (ir 'dr. Oandhi. They were not eo])i(‘S ot the eorresjtondence, 

nor were tlu'y informed of t.he eorrespondenei' or oi tlu' inJeiilion to make it public.’ 

“Mr. Hose, in submitting the resi;-nations ol himsidf and Mi-. Has, slated that 
the reason for the reKi|i:nations was, that their aiipioach to the ’ question ol 

release of the convicted prisoiua-s dill'ered fundanumlally Irom that, of most, of 

the ol.hca* memberH of the (Wmittee. In informiir^ the Tresident of the 
(Vnnmittee that they had resij»ned, Mr. Hose i-xpn'ssed jAnititnde for the considi'ra- 
tiun with which he, and his eolh'a^.ues had bi'in treated. The comdnsion, tlierefoie, 
is that it was no failure on the part of t,he (rovernmeiit to imoh'nu'iit, their policy 
that h'd to the resipial.ions. 'Flu* plain fact is that Mr. Hose failed in an endiNuoiii 
to make the Committee as a whole ay,ree to the imnuMliah; unconditional release 
of every ease ])laeed before tlumi. 'Jherc has been and e:ni be no (piestion of an 
altoralion in the policy of the (h)vernmcnt or ol failure of tJie Covernnieiit to 
imjilemeut that iioliey, nor has there been on the ]iart of the Csunmittee any failiin' 
to allow the rejirescntativcs of the Cont^rcss I’arly the fulh'st opportunity .mui latitiitc 
to reiweseiit their particular views. The ( lovernmciit, however, wm-e anxious that Mr. 
Hose’s defection should not leave the Congress Tarty unrej)resent(!d on the ('ommittec* 
and they aeeordiii^ly at once wrote and enquired whether the Tarty disircd to uomimite 
reiireseidativcB to rc])hieo Mr. Hose and Mr. Has. In niply, the Government were 
informed that as Mr. Hose’s views could not ho harmonized with those of the Com¬ 
mittee, and as the I’arty acce]>tod Mr. Hosi-’s views, there could be no iHissibility 
of any other member or members ])artieii)atiiu.^ in the ])roc-eedin,i^B of the (Com¬ 
mittee. Tills disjioses of the siq’pestion that they should be reiuvited to join the 
Committee. 

“As I have already said, llic Govcrimieiit have ai>pointe(l to advise Miern a 
Committee of representatives of the diilerent parties in tlie Le^z:islatijre. 'Jheir 

policy and the composition of the (Committee have been before tJic })ublie for many 

months. At the time of the Hiidj^et and on innumerable oMier oecasions during a 
lengthy session, opportunities have oetmrred for challenging tliis policy or for 

demonstrating tliat it was not in accordance with tlic wishes of the Legislature, to 

which the Ministry is rcBpoiiBiblc. On no single occaBion, however, has it, for one 
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moment, ))een qucRtioiied in tlic Legislature. The assertion, which has sometimes 
i)een made, that the attitude of the ( Jovernment in this matter is nndemoeratie or 
not in acA-ordance with the wishes of the people is belied hy those faeds. On the 
contrary, it is tlenionstvahle that not tjnly have the Oovernment ap\)roachcd the 
general pro])lem in a conciliatory B])irit, but they have been careful to associate 
with tliem, at eM*ry stage, members of the Legislature, including those, whose 
views (hey knew, were not identii-al with their own.” 

Rui.ES FOR Conduct of Business 

12th. JULY 'Hie Assembly had a brief sitting to-day. The House approved, 
without any disenssion, the draft niles of jirocedure for the eondnet of business 
of the Ass(Mnl)ly, as ])r(*sented by the Committee appointed by the House. Under 
the new rules, e,v(!iy Ei’iday in a session will be set apart for non-otlieial business, 
])ro\ided, in the oi'inion ol the Spcdkrr, there is no urgent Covernment business. 
Another cliange made is that iion-otlicial Bills which cannot be int.iodueed for Avant 
of time hefoi'e tlie exitiry of a session, will remain |)ending for the iie.xl session, 
Avilhont lapsing as now. A third change effected is that discussions on certain 
iion-o!1icial I’esululions may be objected to by a minister on grounds c)f being 
df'trimental to the public- interest, piovided such oltjections is uiJield l)y the Speaker. 
(AUisideration of rules risaniimended by the Committee, affecting the disehargo of 
the Covernor’s duties under the Covernment of India Act, Ihilo, has been kept in 
alH'vancc, the Sjicaker having undertaken to consult legal opinion on the eonstitn- 
tional points iinohed. 'I'lie rnh‘S ad()]»ted hy (he Assembly to-day Avill come into 
ioicc from tlu' next session ol Mu* Assembly. 

Mr. Af<liraf A b, Uepnty Speaker, introdiie(;d tlic Riivileges Bill which will 
come up foi consideration in (he next, session of the Assembly. 

'flic lion. Mr. Mnknnda Beharij Afulbek ])resen(e(l the re))ort of the Select 
t\)ni!nill('e on the Bengal Agiicultural Itcbtois (Amendment) Bill, 1231). 

IJlh. JULY : -'file luid.iei session of llie Assembly, the longest on recoul in the 
Instory ol Indian legislatures, Avas })ii)iogned after an hour's sitiiiig this evening. 3'he 
.\hsenibly liad a> sittings dining the si's^ion, Avliich commenei'd on I'ebrnary J8 last,. 

'I'lu' Seer(‘lary ri'inl a message fiom tlie Se<'rc(ury of the Bengal (Vmncil 
slating that the ('oniieil liail agreed to the Calcutta Muniinpal (Amendment) Bill, 

I Alb, as [)assed by tlie Assembly. 

The Speaker announced (hat the Committee of Privileges had decided to di'op 
the mattei rcierred to it by ]\lr. Alnlur Eahamati Snldiijui (Coalition) in vicAV of 
the tael that a meml)er of the Assembly avIk) Avas exju'cted to give material evidence 
in the matter Avas dead. Since the matter had been dropoed hy the I’rivileges Com- 
miilec, It Avas only fair, the Si>eaker remarked, that he sliould state that no blame 
attached to Mr, Siddiipii. 

The (piestion whether members of legislatures in India enjoy any privilege 
ensuring them freedom of movement, ])articularly in their resjicetive constituencies, 
was nexr raised hy means of a juivilege motion by Dr. Nalinahshaya Sanyul 
(Congress). Dr. Sanyal moved : ‘‘This Assembly is of opinion that (he (Government 
should take the necessary steps to ensure freedom of movement of members of 
the legislature in the province of Bengal especially in their resjieetive eonstitueiu-ies.’’ 
(Jn the motion of Sir A/azimiiddiu, JJome Minister, Dr. Sanyal’s motion was 
referred to the Ihivilegcs (Committee of the Jlouse. The House was then projogued. 

Winter Session—Calcutta—27th. Nov. to 20th. Dec 1939 

Agru’uiturai. l)EBToim Amendment Buj. 

’i'hc Winter session of tlie Assembly eommciued at Calcutta on the 

27th. November 19;j9 Avith the hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Huq^ 
Speaker, in the chair. 2'he lion. Mr. Mukunda Ikhari AfulHck, Minister 

in charge of the (k)'Opeialive Department, j>iesented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill. 11)39, and moved 
that tlie Bill, as amended, be taken into consideiation. Three motions from tJie 
t’ongress benches for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Committee were rejected 

without a division and the House agreed to take the measure into consideration, 

ihe Assembly was discussing certain clauses of the Bill when it adjourned. 

Adj. Motion—Ban on Meetings 

After a short question hour, Roy Harendra Nath Choudhury (Congress) 
15 
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wantod leave of the House to move an adjourn in cut nn-tion to (Ubcmish the Hituation 
that had ariBen in the yrovinee on aceount of the iiroLihitioji of ])uhlie TueotiiiKS. 
proeoBsions, or patherin^-s by the Government notilieation ol' Se} (ember o last 
isBiu'd under the Heleuce of liidia lIuleB. The Home Minister, Sir Naziniiiddin, 
ol)je(Med to the motion l)eiuL^ admitted. The Sp.aiJrrr said thal he was not ((uite sure 
whether the motion was in order, particularly so lar as iis framing;' \mib eoneerned. 
He disfiiBsed the mattur with the Home Minister and (lie mover in bis ehamber 
in t]ie evening and found that the motion was m older, d'iio debate was 
aceordinulv held on the next day. the ‘JSth. November, wlien tin' motion 
was reji'cted by ld<f votes to tyiK 'She. motion was supported by tin' Gonyress 
J'arty Uie Krisliak Iboia l*arty, tJie /nde})en(ient Hrhednb'd (’ast(' i’arty ami 
some’members ot the Hindu NniiOJiiUi^l I'arly, wlnle the ( b'/>'>^^ifionis:s inriiided 
the CVialition Ministeiialist J‘ari.y, Hie Eiiro])ean (troiip and sour' imlepi'ndent 

llindu members, ddie mover of the molion, N ft ikirca lranath idhiftfwlnt.ni referred 
to the assuranee yiven by Sir /alrnlla Khan in (he t'eiitral Assembly, when 
introdueiny the Dcdenei' of India Bill, that the power wldeh it eonleried on the 

Central and Brovineial Governments would be enmhyed only wIk'ij a eontinyeney 
jiistihed and railed for their use. ddi' memlicr aihb'd t int within lorty-i'iyht hours 
of the uiomiileation o! the Hetenee ol Imliu lbib>. iiu' Beiieal Gova'inment liad 
issued this notilieation without anno .uciiiy any leasoii. !!(' ('liareiHl the Bi'iiyul 
Goverumeiit with breach of faith witJi the jmblic. He anti'ipaled that the European 
memheis of tiie Asscmlilv would sui^poil the Goveiiimeiil and o})pose the motion, 
inil be ehallenyed tbe' Euroi'ean mcm )cis to )K)inl out a sinyle ease in r('Si)eet of 
any ol the Aels or reyulatioiis in force^ in Eiiylaiid wiii'ie tmhiic im'etiiiys and 

proci^ssions were prohibited. Were limy to umU-rsland, be asked, licit Bcnyal was 

nearer the theatre of war than England ? Keaily a (lozcn speal cis i)articii)aled 
in the (liscussioii ol tlu' mo;it)n. Gr. yure.y/t Jht/u’.Jr,- '('.tnylys.s l.aii M,r) coinplaiiu'd 
tliat tbe promuh'aimn of the notilieation had usnlled in slilliic. tiaile union 
activities. l>r. Shya mapt asod Mi^okhci icr (.Independent lliiidn) ri'fcried to the 
aliened 0 ]»pres,';ion of Hindus in some parts of tlm piovince and lie r'^rpii'sh’d llie 
lion. iMr, llnq to accompany him on a tour ol iJiom; distri'-ts where these serious 
alleyations liad lieeii made and to emiiiire into them. Mr. IMooklicrjei' ei iln isi'd 
the ri;’,our of jiress eensorship in Bcncal and alloyed that the censoishii» was 
one-sided in some instances. The lion. xMr. A. A'. Hnq said that he would 

like to tell his friend Dr. Mookheijei', that lie would have to with 

]\tr. .lawaharlal Nehru to vaiious ]»laees, not in Bi'iiya! bill onisidi' it, in connection 
with the ehallenye that Mr. Nehui had accepted. H Dr. Mookher.jee had si'iiously 
imule that challciiyc', let him aiianye a proyiammc, H he (iTr. lliui) could not 
himself yo, he would ask soiiK'Imvly on his behalf to a; company where Dr. 
]\lookhorjee wanted to hold an emiuiry. S)ieaki:iy mi tlie adjournment motion 
on behnli of the Government, the hoti. Khaaja Sir N(i:iiin,d hv. Home Minister, 
said that, so far as lu' and his IMuslim colleayiieB in llu' Culiinet wi're eoneerned, 

the ])OBition was, that until and unless tlie W'otkiny CuinmilO'e of the All-India 

AluBlim liCayue yave a delinite mandali' and callt'd ii] on tlii'in to resiyn, they had 
to carry out tlie duties ol their otlice eoiibcienlionsly and lionestly. And in 

juirsuanee ot that policy, tliey had been canyiny on their duties in a manner 
W'hich they eonsidered to be riybt. Sir Nazinniddin e>plainetl that the notilieation 
had been issmal under the Defence of India lAiles. The thr(!C main objeids of 

the rules were these : Eristly, duriiiy tlm war theie should be no action or 

activities which miyht tend to create a leeliny ol hostility tovvai’ds the Governmen'; 
or cause an impression to yrow amony the public that lliey should not assist in 
the war. Anythiiiy desiyned to create propaymula ayainst war had to be prevented. 
Secondly, duriny war time, there should necessarily he a et'rt.ain amount of 
curtailment of civic riyhts and lihcities. They would liavc to lake stejis to lucvent 

any disturbance in tlu ])rovincc. And tlimlly, it was tlieir duty to s(;e that 

commimal ditlbreiices ami eonnmmal (luestioiis were not accentuated, leailiny 
nllimately to a breach of the iieaee. In the aj-pheation of these rub's, Hie Beiiyal 
Government had taken yreat care to see that absolute Ireedom and absolute liberty 
was ensured to the people so far as eritieism of the, Benyal GoveriinicnHs policy, 
]woyramme or actions were concerned He dc<‘lat'ed that no rcstricJons had been 
j)Uiced on any body who desired to criticise the activitii's of the Government or 
its i)olicy and wanted to create ])iiblic oiunion -willi a view to leplaeiny this 
Govcinment by another. He ehallenyed anyone to (*i(c one sinyle instance to show 
that action had been taken ayainst any one under the.se rules for ciiticisiiiy the 
Government’s policy and activities. 
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A(;Ri('iTi/rur:AL Drr/roRH Amend. Bili. 

2 r>tli. NOVI’MHER :--Fho jMorordin/rs in tlio Hoiiso to-<lay whpu the Bengal 
AirrieiilMiral '/ hiors’ jnendnnnt Bdl waH dealt with, \vcr<^ free fjom exeitenieiit. 
Tho House ed oi more than a dozen -daiises of the Bill to-day. Non-ollieial 

amendmenls -vere |■ej(*f■t{'d. (uiiy one amend nent, inova'd oi hehalf of the Minis¬ 
terialist J'arty, was acecided by tlie Minister in ehage of the Bill. 

Con' j rol oe .Iete ProduVtion 

. 101 ) 1 . NOVEMBER Afler nearly two hours’ debate, the Assembly to-night, 
by t)7 aeuiiis: bl \ofes n'jee'.cd an amendimnt moved by Mi. J/>u Nossairi Sfirkor 
(krisbak I’;'oi:i) to llu' Bengal .Inte Begnlation Bill, Jlfld, inging that the Bill be 
'•ireiiiafed for the pnryo.seOf elieiling ojanion theieon by the ist of A/'/il. The 
Clongress ]*ar y \'()t('d in favmir of ihe ameiidmeiit along '.virh tJic Krisbak Broi’a 
Ikirty and BieO>iroi»(‘an Members present \oted against it. d’he JlilJ iias introtlurcd 
liy the lion, Mr. Taniizinhlin K/kui, iMinister lor Agrienltnre, wlio also moved that 
the B)j11 be laferreil to a Select Committee of elevi'ii inemlaTS with instrmdion to 
siilnnit their report by L(‘eember (S, One other amendment, moved on belialf ol 

the I'oimress Baity l>y Dr, A'(!li}inf:rJia F>(riijal for eireulation of the Bill, \^as 

neeatived wit lout a di\ision. d'lie (lo\ernim' it motion for leferenec of the Bill to 
a Select Committee was a'-c<i)ted by the House without a dnision. d'he Bill pro¬ 
vides, in the liist jdaee, for the making of a reeoid of ilie land u]>on which cveiy 

induidual grower cultivates jute in any gi\en }ear. It fnrtlu'r ]>iovide8 that the 
Co\ eminent may, betore the sowing seastm ol any year commences, de(dare, al't(T 
due consideration of the ]!osition at the lime re;:aidin^ the su]>ply and donand 
for jute and all nialteis uerlimMil theielo. ll at tlie aiea upon wliich the next (‘roj) 
may be sown shaB be. veeulati'd and alsti declare the extent of that regulation, 
d'heieupon oi 1h(' basis of the prepared iccord, alloDmnt will be made to the indi¬ 
vidual gionoi through llu' ageii(*y of local c(>mmillees of s]'eciric aieas, upon wlm li 
new llcenee^ for tin' cub i\at ion of iute will be jawmilM'd for the season about to 
commence. In tliis manner, it is I'lOj'osi'd to eoiiliol the "supply oi raw iuic and 
to adjust, as mr as possi'ole, die anlici[>ated demand for the year in quoslioii. 

Ao;-C.aN(.\ [MrR(ec].:wi:NT Bili. 

1st, DErr.MrjKIf : -Non- illieial Bills were considered in the Assembly today. 

A large number of Bills w(ie iii'-unlueed. most of wlmh were eireiilaled lor 
eliciting I'ul'dic o|uiii«)ii. Mr. /'. lun/rr/t (> inrodiiced the Adi (laiiga Impiovement 
Bill, the olpcct of which w:is to lesusciiate tie ii\er, the water of wlindi, tlie mo\er 
said, liad ])c'‘ouie stagnant aid pollulirl. The Hon. Mahariija of ('otsindxir.nr, in 
moving, lliat he B-ill Ix' circulated for idiciting public opinion, said that the (Io\ern- 
iiu’iit had already spent comnh'rahle sum of money on the jwojeel. But on such a, 
measure he s lould like to eoiisult public oj'imoii. The mo'.ioii for eireulation was 
eariied. 

PRISoNElts’ Cl.AsHlFirVTION B LL 

IMr. J. (\ Uu])ta intiodmed the Political Brisoners' ClaKsificalion Bill, tlie 
object oi which was to piovlde facilnies for the jiolitieal ]»iisoners in jail and to enable 
them to beeo lie useful menders of society af.er their lelease. It, wms desirable, stated 
the statement of objects and I’casoiis, that polil cal juisoners should he segregated fidiii 
the ordinary criminals. Tlie cl-issitiealion of orisoners in thn'O di^isloIls acecn'diiig to 
social status and slanda.ds of living had presented muny ditlieullics so lar as 
liolilh'ul piKoiiers were eonegrned. in numerous eases the (dassiheation had been 
arbitrary and unsatislactoiy. It was, therefore, considered iieeessaiy that j'olilieal 
luisoners should he lirought together undei one class and mon* humaiie treatment 
should he ensured in jail so diat they might not. he shatteu'd in Inriltli and mind 
as uiifortuna'ely hud been tli' ease wdth many political inisoiicrs. Mr. Uiipta uiged 
for reference of the Bill (o a k^cleet Committee. He said that if the jnovisioiis 
of the Bill were a(‘eei)ted, tl is would give great relief to the Home IMinister and 
tlie lot of dilhi iilties llud. we'e experienced oadiig to the unsalisfactoiy eoiiditioiis in 
the jails eoul I be avoided, d lie motion for e reulaliou wuas carried by 61 to 42 votes. 

ANTJ-TiIUM iMrUESSION BllJi 

Khan Bahadur Mohavnnad AH introdueed the Anii-thum Impression Bill 
wdiieh aimed at jirohibiting (hnmb inqnession and making it compulsory for i‘ersons 
between the age of 18 and h.b to write their names in any language current in the 
province. The nieasurc wris likely, in the oi inion of the mover, to give an impetus 
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to literacy and the Government mi^ht take advantage of it to {;ive it a more 
effective turn. The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

I’uiiLU' Mn^DKMKANorii Bill 

Dr. Ndlinaksha S(i7}j/al introduced the Buhlic IMisdcmeafioui- Bill, the aim of 
wdiich was to make the miHuse of powers })y people holding public ollicc piiniHhable, 
This, said Di'. Sanyal, was not provided f()r in the (Tovernment of India Act, Ib-lb. 
The necessity for such a measure, said the mover, had bciai emphasised by the 
proceedings of eleclion tribunals and other courts. 

OoriiT OK Wahds Amkni>. Bilj, 

Mr. Abu Fla^Kdin. Sarcar introduced the Beng'.d Court of Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. It was circulated lor eliciting ]uiblic opinion after defeating tin* motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a Seh'ct (\)mmittee. The House divided on it. dho 
motion foi circulation was (“arried by JtK> to fu votes. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Aftdh Jourdar introduced the Bcnqa] MarriiKjr Dainri/ Bill, .Mr. 

Mirza Ahdal Ilufiz, the Legal Bnicl/tiouer,s^ Bill and Mr. //. N. Ran ('ou'dhiirt/, the 
Bengal Prohibniau Bill. Tlie last two liills were circulated for eliciting ])ublu‘ 
oj)inion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday nc.\t the bth. Dec. 

Official Bills Introduced 

5lh. 0th. DECEMRER :-1'hc Assemlily had a short si’SMion to-day, liaving 
Bat for only about an hour, the business being the consideraiion of three otlicial liills. 
Two amending bills were sent to tlie Select Committiv and the other was introduced, 
there being no discussion on them. All these Bills were moved by the lion. Nairah 
AfanharruJJ Ilossain. d'he Official Priisfees {Bengal A niendrnenf) Bill and the 
Adniiniislrator-OeneraRs {Bengal Amendnieni) Bill, which were riderred to select 
committees, aimed at ])ermitting suital)le Iractional audit of account of estati's in 
place ()l cent ])er cent audit, which the ])resent law reriuired. as it involved uniu'ces- 
sary expenditure, d'he Bengal Omernl Clausi’s [A nnnid nienf) Bill, which was in¬ 
troduced, sought to make provision for certain aim'iidmiMits which t\('ie necessilati'd 
by the passing of the Government of India Act. d'he Bills also aimed at ('slaldishing 
beyond doubt tliat the repeal ol an amending act does not allcct the I'ontinuance 
of the amendments madt' by it and enables a large number ol Acts Avliich were 
i^onlined lo making b'.xtiial amenduK'nls in previous acts to be rcpf-aled. .Next day, 
tlie 6th. December, tht; Ibuise met in expi'ctation of a big debati* o\'er the considera¬ 
tion of the Bengal OJjicial Re'-ords Bill but this dnl not come oil' on account of 
Hon. Mr. A. K. Favlnl Flag, Tremier, who was in charge of th(' Bdl, himselt 
jiroposiim that the Bill be-recirculat.ed hir elKuling juiblic opinion. Tlie Bri'mier said 
that the reason lor this was that the i-esponse to the invitation for oi»inion from the 
])ublie liad been veiy i»oor. Thertdoie he was ]uc|)ar('d to r(*-circnlat“ the Bill for 
eliciting }Mi})Iic ()iiinion. The House agi’eeing to it, tlu're Mas no fiirthei liusiness and 
the Hous(! rose within a fcM' minutes oi the disposal of the (picstion. 

f!^lIlTL]'MENTARY BhTU.ET Es I'l M A'n:s 

7th. DECEMBER The ]>rej)aration of a i-ecord of ihe land on which jute was 
groMUi this year, recently undertaken by the Bengal Government in order to reguiati^ 
the growing of jute, would, it was estimate«l, cost Its. 7,r»,iK)(). This was revealed 
in the siipplemeidary Budget Estimates for the year Ibdb-df) jU'eseiited this evening 
by the hon. i\Ir. Nulini Hanjan Barker, Finance Minister. Tlie total supplementary 
demand is for Its. Gd,19,(H)0 under live lieads. These include Its t'G'H'Oi) under the 
head, ‘Thimine Relief owing to distress caused liy floods and drought”,' and Its. 
47,r)(',(K)0 under the head “Loans and advances by ITovincial Government.” In con¬ 
nection with the last demand, it was ])ointod out that the budget eontaineil a ])rovi- 
Hion of Rs. f) lakhs under the head ‘Advanees to cultivators’. To meet the situation 
arising out of floodH and droughts, allot ments hail already l)eeu made to 1 list riel 
Otlieers totalling Rs. 117,00,(Hid and it was estimated that the requirements for the 
remainder of the year would be about Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The Benoae ETsheiues Bill 

8th. DECEA^ER The Assembly disjiosed in quick succession today the whole 
list of non-offieial Bills. There was only one division demanded but there too the 
Goyerninent amendment for re-cirtuiluting the hill was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The Bengal Fisheries Bill, ltH7, was introduced by Mr. Nare/idra Nath 
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Gupta, By way of an amendment, the Hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy moved that the 
Bill be ciiviilated for the purpose of eliciting 0 ])inion thcrcf)n by the dlst July, 1910. 
The amendment was carried. 

Transfer of Property Amend. Bjij. 

Mr. ^nrvndra Mohan Moitra introduced a bill —the Trafisfer of Property 
(Bengal Amendment) Act. lO.'tS, in order to helj) (eiiunts ()(‘cup\ifig non-agricultural 
lands with houses and constructions thereon from hriiiu; e\'icted by landlords 
taking advantage of section lOG of Transfer of lToj)crly Act. Sir B. P. Singh Roy 
admitted tlie necTssity of such an enactment but. pointed tlie complicated nature 
of it. Nevertheless Sir Bijoy thanked Mr. Moitra for bringing the Bill before the 
House and expressed the hope that it would be possiblt; for the (loveinim'iit 
to introduce a legislation to that eflect in future, lie moved that l\Ir. Moitra's 
Bill be circulated lor eliciting o]>inion thereon })y blst March, 10in. On the 
same ground the lion. Minister moved for re-circulation of the Bi'iigid Non- 
agricultural Tenancy Bill, B.HO, introduced by Mr. Niahith I\al}i Kundu. 

Jui'E PTitures Ordinance 

After disj'osing the non-olTicial Bills the House began disnissing tlie Bengal 
Ordinances relating to Jute. Mr. Banknu Mukherjee moved the lirst resolution 
disapproving the Bengal Raw Jute P’utures Ordinance, 1'.09, (Ihaigal Oi’dinance 
No. 1 of 19.'’)9) as promulgated by the Oovernor of Bengal iiixler S(vlion SS (1) 
of the Oovernment of India Act, Mr. Miikheii('(’ Ix'gan by saying that 

the Ordinance itsi'lt was annoying but it could be tolerated d it was meant to help 
the ]'oor and the helpless. So far the ]ires('nt Oidinam'e was concerned it A^as 
introduced at a time when the majoritv of agricult mists liad ali'cady sold out 
theii’ jute, secondly the minimum price that it fixed was oven below tin' amount 
that an average agriculturist was exiiected to spend for producing jute in his laml. 
He had no objection to tin' ]>resent Ordinance as such ; on the other hand he 
welcomed it but hoped that the (Tovernment would see tlieir way in raising the 
minimum ])ricc of jute to a liightT ligtirc namely Rs. .oc in noiinal limes and over 
iDO during war time. Maul\i Abdul IPahi b Bokatnaiirt condemned the 
Ordinance wliich was issued, said he, at a time when most of the juiHluce of the 
agriciiltuiists was sold, d'iie advantage, if it w.as at all obiainablc, was obtained 
by the middlemen and the richer sections of the agiicultmists wlio could hold 
their itroduce. As leards the minimum price fixed by the ()rdinanc(', said Mr. 
Bokainagaii, it was ludicrously small. M'lien the Krishak Praia I’arly ilemamh'd 
by a lesolution that the minimum ])ricc of jute should be fixed at Us. 10 the 
(hivernment turned it down on the ground that it could not be fixed uidi'ss 
the (ioveinments of Assam and Bihar were consulted. But, m the jireseiit instanci' 
it w’as clearly a|)])arent that a minimum pri<-e could lie jixed by the Ooveinment of 
Bengal ahme although the twice fixed was alinormally low than what they demanded 
the Oovernment to fix formerly. He warned the Ooxernmeiit to immediately 
raise the minimum price of jute as othoiA\ise they would have to lace a veiy 
dillivailt mass of agriculturists who could no longer be duped by liigh sounding 
phrascfc. which they had no intention to fulfil. The discussion on tlie Ordinance 
was then atljourned. 

Ai.I.EOED AssATTET on rNDER-TRIAE 

lltli. DECEMBER Mr. J. C. Oupfa^ (diief whip of the Ooiigri'ss Party, sought 
the pennission of tlie Sneaker to-day to move an adjournment motion to discuss the 
alleged ill-treatment and assault upon an under-trial prisoner, Nripendia (handra 
(Uiakraborty, a Hub-P'ditor of a daily iiewsiiaper, while in the (*ustody of the ]H)lire 
between December ‘J and 4, 1939. !^ir Nazimuddin, Home iMinister, said that the 
])oint was that an allegation of this character had been made before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, who had examined Nripendia t'handra Chakraborty and 
found no marks of assault upon him. The C'hief Presidi-ncy Magistrate had sent 
Cluikraborty to the jail custody, and this was not on record there. The Home 
Minister believed the Magistrate to have said that the })risoner could consult his 
lawyer about it. There was no jiroof that this was done and he felt that there 
must be something definitely established before the thing could be discussed in the 
House. If the court had recorded that such a thing had ha]^pened or the man had 
brought a case and proved it, then there would be some justification for the adjourn¬ 
ment motion. Mr, J. C, Gupta, said that the Home Minister had very innocently 
Ruggested a course which, if taken up by the parly concerned, would not have 
necessitated this motion being moved in this House. The whole matter was this ; 
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Chakraborti was arrested without any warrant, he was taken to tlie police loek-ii]i 
and there he was eonfined and on the first opportunity that he p:ot after ]m)duetion 
before the (duet Presidency IMa^iistrate, he complained that ho Inid l)een assaulted. 
He showed marks of injury, and his conpdaint was noted by the (diief PresidcMicy 
Magistrate, d'he (^^hief Iha'Hidency A[u;.:istratc had not, however, made any eiujuiry 
and also had not taken any coejnizance of that. Therefore, heriMii tliey demanded an 
eiKpiiry into this matter. They had expecli'd the Home Minister, after jj,ettini; 
notice of this motion, would at least be able to ap])riHe the House as to what 
actaially were the fads of the case under the Defence of India Bnh's. The Hpp.ahi'r, 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then jiassed without any cut, theentiie 
snp])l('mentary budiet. estimates of Hs. Ol.dlAnt of the Government for the year 
P.i;i9-j<) and then adjourned. 

Ih.NitAL Tknanoy Amknd. Him. 

12th. DFXEMBEK ; -The BenL;al ddmancy fflurd Amendment) Bill, Dlhk was 
])assed by the Assembly te>-day. d'he Bill luvd an (‘asy ]'assa,ye. t)ne of the main 
jiTovisions of the ainendiim bdl is that every form of mort.ya^e in which i>osm's- 
sion is deliv('r(>d tf> the moil^aye sliall be deemed lobe satisfied by jiossession for 1^) 
yi'aiH. It nill include mortyae.e by conditional sale and ainunalous moitya^j^i'S. 'flic 
other ini])orlant, pro\ision is that tin; decree for arnaiis of rc'iit uill be realised by 
the sale oi the tenure or hohlin>i, in lesjiect of which decrees an' obtained, d'hey 
will not be realised by the attachment of other movahles or immovable ]>roj)erlies, 
]\Ir. DIurcfKira vV.//'; (Gonyiess) moved an amendment to tins which was to 

the elfci't that the decrees for tJie arrears of rent should be reidised not by tin' sale 
of the entire l('nure or boldini; but by that portion of the tenure or boldine which 
the court considen'd suflicieut to satisfy the decielal dues. The amendnu'ul was 
op’posi'd by the lloidble Sir Ihjoy Pnisad Sniha Rot/, the Ministei’-iii ('harj^e of the 
bill. The amendun'iiL beiim presst'd to a division was lost by (1,5 to lOS voles, 
d'lu'i’e was another provision in the bdl that i('i the sale of a hohlin^ or tennn' in 
execution of a decree lor arreais of rent when ih(' (h'cree-hohlei a| phed f()r delivei'y 
of I'ossession, notices should be simultaneously issued proliihitini', judemenl-dehtois 
to remain in jiossession ol the |>rop('rlies sol'd. If afo'r the issiK' of such notices 
llu' judynient-debtoi did remain in possession il was ));o ided lie \voiild he eriminally 
liahlt, do this an amendiuf'nt was iproposod on Inhalf of the Gom;ress parly hy Air. 
j\ii\inija Bilninj Ahu/y, Mr. Rl.nc'i<Ira Nalh Liiita and otin'is for tlie eaiieerialion 
of the elaiisi'. Sir B. R. Btnhu Jt >ii ayrei'd to it and he also pave notice of an 
umondnu'iit for iJu' (‘an'('lialion (»f lin* clause. Th(' clause was caiicihed. d'lje 
ameiidiii}; bill as settled lu the .Assi'inhly was lassed. The House then adjourned. 

The AVah BE.soi.rriox 

BUh. to IKth. DECErA'IiER ; —Witli a full atteiidaiiee ol memliers and tlie prdh'rics 
crowded, tlu' Assembly look up ioi disenssou this evenin'; the Gni'inment resohi- 
lion on tlie war. d'he lollowiuc; is the text 

‘^This Assembly dissociates iisi'lf from the appyessive and ruthh'ss methods 
pursued h> lolalitaiiaii Gov<'rnmeuts iii Europe and declares its complete symp'athy 
with llie Brilisli (ioveniment lor lakiiip: up aims ayaiiist Nazi 'i('rmai)y in (!,e 
(h'teiiee of (h'lnociacy and of the riyht of self-determination of tlie smaller aud 
w(’aker nations whi( h aie now at the nmu y ol a few ];ow’C'rfnl and apci-(«ssi\e 
dictator riddt'ii stales and ennnot, unaided, mamlain their territorial inleprity. 

‘'d'liis Assembly, iherefore, aiilhorisi's the Government to assure iJie Government 
of India lull co-oncrulion in the sim.cessful ju'osecution of the war. 

“This Assemidy further authorises the Goverumeut to convey to His MajestNs 
Government that iii cousommee with the aims of tlie. piesont w'ar, as declared 
1)V tliat GoiernmcnI. aud understood hy India aud consislent with the acrceiitfd 
id('af of the I’ritisii Empire ns a (5ommon-Avealth of free nations, th(' attainmenr liy 
Jndia of the status ol a ikimiiiion as delined in the Statute of WestmiiiistcT 
which is the declared ])oIicy of the British Government. shonl 1 he implemented 
immediately on the tcnniiiatioii of the war and the New Constitution lormuIaU(i 
should ])roi'ide suilicient and e/lective safeguards for the recoynised minorities 
and iniercslB ami should be based U])Oii their full eoiiseut and a]»}uoval.” 

In moviup; the resolution, Mr, A. K. FazUd ifuq, rrime Minister, w\>\\ewled 
do Mrd Vlowse do dise.wss d\vo r\oe,s,d\o\\ v^dWvowd rw yweywAveii dV'Ad Wve. 

vmvM ol dWA vVwaw.'S'Aow xwvjLVd lewd Mwyiv \,o w eWlsiow >NV\e\v vxvwAdlie Moo out ad de 
to ihcniheh es and conducive to the pood of ihc Province. The resolution Mr JJiui 
coijtuiucil, imturalJy divUkd ilxelt iulu three imtu. The first i«r( )iipseiitcll /lo 
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(lillknilty because tlicy ^vel•c more or less a^Tced that (he methocls adopted by 
Hitler and his associates desired the domination of the vvluile (‘i^'ilised world. So 
far as the posiiioii of (fn^at Uritaiii was con.-erned, they all knew how the Rritish 

i'lime iMiuister had trieil his utmost to avoid a con Hid,. 'A hope, 1 can say 

V ilhoiit feai' tliat tlio ideals for whic.li (ireat Riitain is li'ditiiii; are ideals whicli it 
v'ould not be dillicult for anybody to a<-'-ej)t”, said the J’riine iMinister. CJreat 
Jhitain was no' h.^hlin^ for ayfj;ression, nor for the maii'ti nance of her own 
interests, but was he.htin'z; in delence ot those fiindanici tal i)rineiples, the 

nainlenance of whi«‘li was vital io tlic civilised w'orld. Deaii;; with the second 

) ar( of his resoletion, Mr. ha/Ud Kuq ev\)lained wdiy he was uioViU^ the resobiliou 
at the moment althouj^h the Miishni Lea';m*, of which he was a mem1)er, had 
I ot yet finally (hvlared tliat the Muslims of 1 ndia shouM oiler ch)-o, an aUoii to 
Ihilain. In lln' lirst place, liesides lieinc a miml»er ol the Eeaeae, he ha])p(Micd to 
)>(' conneeled with a pro^im•ial administration and it w'as time tliat the (loveinnicnt 
el I’lenpal declared tlieir policy. And as a member of a Tio i idid dovernmenl 
winch was a indl ot the British (lovernmenl, he could not possibly si'o that iheie 
was any other course Imt to declaie most omjdiatically tl-.at, they should co-operate 
with the Biilisn (lovernmeut, and to reipie^t Ids eollca ius in the House to take 
i.p that attitude towai’ds Iht' war. H, hown ver, at any time, it so liaj'pcned that 
tile I’lesident of tlie Leamie dedan'd tiiai, the ^Muslims ol 1 ndia onjiht not to 
co'OjK'iate with (o'eat Biitain, and thus there was a eonllid with ri'pai'd to his 
position as a memher ot tlie Hal ind and as a memher of t.be Leaeiie, he woidd 
allow the claim of the heauue to j'rewad (elunu's from tlie doalition Minisleiialist 
I’aity hemdies). Speakinp on the amendinen;. tliat had heen tabled on behalf of 
the Opposition, the Rriim' Minisli'r said that tiieie was no ipieslion ot India Jiaiiii}; 
iiet'i) made a paifi-iiaiit in tlie war hi'lwcen (ieemany and Eiiahind. All tliat had 
been done was that imim'diatidy after the ]>roiiHilcatiou of the w'ar or perhaps a 
f(wv days befoie the war had Ix'eii dcfdaied, tioo;s from India had heen despatched 
to ceiiain s'rati'jiie positions. In dointi so, the (lovernment of India had taken 
measures toi’ the luoteciioii of India lierseli. And as regards the (luestion of 
eonsidtatioi) with tlie iteople of India, he was sure liiat they would realise 
that military measures could not he undertaken by means of a nlcliiscitc. 

'I’he decision must, be swift and no one could for a moment contend that the 

(l(‘cision with rei^ard to military measures should he taken after eoiisultation. 
On the fpiestion of ]»romul^ia(ion of Ordinances the Brime Minister noiiited 

out that it was ahsoliiU'ly necessary that the (Jovernment of India should have 
taken ]t()w us to ^dve diicction to all rrovincial (ioveinmonts in onhu- to iiu-et the 
reipuremcnis of tlie situation. IMr. llnq then refened to the obstacles in the way 
ot India altaininj; the lullcst measure of ]>oliiical liberty and fieedom. 'J'lnu’e was 
no escape from the fact that the various eoinmuuities in India wore diiided in 

a manner which was almost unparalleled in any other country in the world. He 

did not believe there was any force in the conhuilion that the Hindu-Muslim 

ditrci'cnces weJC the cn'ation of the Eiiroi>eans. It was not (lie I'aiio[)cans wlio 

dividi'd them ; it was the Indians themsches who ereated the division, and tliat 
was wdiy the Europeans ruled them. The diUerenceB lietweiui the Hindus and the 
Muslims were tlmie. They had to admit tliut- Mi. Hmi claimed that the Muslims 
were as much Indians as otiieis. d'iiey had a dislincl roJii^iou, a distinct cidtuie, 
to whicli they were ]»a.s.sionaiely attaeJied, and whicJi fur no considerntion w'hatso- 
ever they could atlbrd to ior^et. He maintained tliat it wuis the view of every 
Muslim (cheers liom the Coalition benches and ironical cheers from the Opposition 
benches) and that no Muslim was prepared to £oree,o his distinctive culture, his 
nlijiion or I'olitieal identity in onhu’ to attain some unimportant temporal power. 
Beterrinc- to the future eonstitutien of India, Mr. Hiiq pointed out tliat they liad 
instances in which the questhm ol a Constituent Assembly had been considered 
iiy other countries which had Dominion Status and whose constitution had been 
diiaftcd by a Constituent Assiunbly. He cited the cases of Aus<ralia, (’anada and 
l^oulh Africa and said in all tliose three countries, tliere ivas homogeneity of race, 
homoceneity of Inniiiia^e and homogen city of eultnre which did not o.xist in India. 
Even in s]htc of this Iiomegeneity, in all these three coiinlries they had to ex))cri- 
(Uicc great difliculfies. lie asked the House to realise what tremendous ditliculties 
Wvey would have to lace In India 11 lhe>} Ined. lo lituld \\p a on. l\\e. 

lims ol w CowfttlVwewt AMw lAwwWwvw and otlWev wAwoAvrew wovdd never 

be jireparfA to give up what they had been able to secure after years of strenuous 
endeavour. (Cheers from tliC Coalition benches). The Congress had not been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the communal proDlem. "^Why should we 
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{;o to P2nj^)and”, concluded Mr. Hiiq, “to ask for independence ? Indc])endenee was 
not pi^eli to any one hy an)dH)dy. Independence has to be fon^ht for (ironical 
chccis tioin tJic ojipoHifion benebcH). Independence cannot be };ot by mere applica¬ 
tion and t>upplication”. 

Sarai ('Jitiudra Bose tben moved tlie Congress Party’s amendment while 
foui- Scheduled C'aste iiieml)ers moved lour amendments to tlie ollicial K'soliition. 
ddie aineiidnu'nl moveil by 2dr. liose asked the Assembly to associate itself with 
the world-svide ablioiu'iice (T tlie aggressive and ruthless metliods j)nrBiied by im- 
])Ciialislic and totalitaiian (iovernments in and outside Europe and declared its 
eom]»l(;te syin’palhy with the oppressed and weaker nations, d’he amendment re- 
gietled liiat tlu' British (io\eminent had made India a partici])ant. in thi' Avar 
between (Jieat Britain and (h'lmanv Avitdiont the consent of tlie i>eople of India, 
d'he ann'iidinent asked tlie Assembly turther “to lecommend to tlie (tovernment 
to i-oiiAcy to tlie (iovernnu'iit. of India and thiongh them to the British CoAcrnment 
that in consonance with the avowed aims of the present Avar, it is essential in 
ord('r to seek the cooperation ol the Indian people that the ])iinci])les of di'inocracy, 
Avith adecpoite safcgnaids h>r the ju'eservation of the liplits aiul interests of all 
minoritu's. 1 e applied t-o India and her nolu-y be guided by her oavu ])eo]>le and 
that India slioidd be rciaigidsed as an independent nation entitled to frame lier oavu 
const it iitioii and Inilher that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is 
]u)ssibje in the immediate piesent to pive (dlect to that juincijile in legaid to (he 

])res('nt poveinaini' ol linha.*’ Mr. Bose oliseiwed that the Prime Alinistcr had 

staled in liis resolution that they eomlmnned the ojtpiessiAe and ruthless methods 
luirsui'd by totalilaiian goveinnu'iits but, j\Ii. Bose A\as somewhat surpiised to find 
that hi; had omitti'd to make any mention of the wmd imj'eiialism. Jle Avanted (a) 
emphasisi' tliat to llumi, Indians. India mi'ant. much more than the Empire or the 
so-called Empiii'. d bey in India Aven; d(*teimined to f)rolect and piiiify tlu'ir 
own bonus, they wanted to make (he Ii\es of theii felloAv-lndians Avorth living. As 
repards the lemaiks made by Mi. llu<i about tlie (lillicidly in Imiiding U}> a constitu¬ 
tion for India on tbe liasis ol a t.'onsiitm'nt \ssembiy, i\Ir. Bose jiointi'd out. (bat 
tlie expeimuMit ol a (.'ouslilm'iit Assembly liad piovcd sueeesBlid in South 
Afiiea, Camula and Australia ilespite. the ditlu-ulties piesent there. 11 that 

ex])eriment had siici ci'ded in those (‘ountiies, he failed to undeistaiul Avby it 
shouhl not succeed in Imba. iMr. Bose told the Brinie i\liids(er (bat the 

Slat me oi >\’esi minster contained no reh'renee to India. India had beim made a 
participant in the A\ar Avithout lier eonsimt and nuatsures Inal been adopted for 
enrtailinp thi' poAveis oi ProAincial Co\mnmenls, He eoidd niiderstand eo-operation 
bi'lAveen ('(juals. But lie coidd not. nndejstand I'o-operation Itetween a master and 
a bond-slave. Mr. Bose faih'il to iindorstand AvJiy it was not possible to I'onsnit 
Hulia when tiic 1 lominioiis eonld be consulted in (he matter. 

Exjilaining the European point of vieAV, Mr. IP. (7. emphasised 

that public opinion in the, wlude, \Noi\d Avas that EnpV.uul and h'rance Avere acting 
justly and ripldly. Next, day, the 14th. December, after nearly thiee hoip-s’ discu',- 
sion, in Avhich abtiiil a dozen members participated, tlio debate Avas again adjourned 
at a (luarter to mini till .Monday next. Tliree more amendmentB Avere 
mov(‘d to-day by Hr. SfiijaiiKi. Pmsiul MooKerjee (1 ndejamdenl Himln), Mr. Abdul 
Jlaktni ((.\)alitioii) and 7lr. Bbamsuddin AInned, Leader of Krisliak IToja I’arty. 

Mr. Abdul Ixafunutni Sniduji (Coalition) did not move the aniemlmont standing 
in his name, in aioav of the observations ma<le yesterday by the Ibime Minister that 
“in case the Working Committee of the All-India Muslin^ I.eagiK', of wliich he was 
a member, decided against extending co-operatior, to (lie British fioverninent in the 
proseeiition of the Avar, he (Mi. Eazliil Huq) Avill not remain for a single moment 
ill the Cabinet”. 

'riie amendment moved liy Dr. Shyania Frasufi Mookerjee suggested that in 
order to make co-operation in tin; iiioseciition of the war possilile ancl effective, the 
(iovernmciit should take immediate stci>s to enable the Bengalees to jairticipate in 
the defence of Iheir ]\l()therland ; to convey to Uic British Covernment the necessity 
for an immediate and unequivocal declaration that consislently witli the avoAveil 
aim^^ of lh(‘ present Avar, the pirinciples of democracy and freedom would be applied 
to India unreservedly, her right to become a free and independent country would be 
recognised and as an immediate step towards the attainment of sueli independence, 
full Dominion Slatns as implemented by the IStatnte of Westminister, Avonld be 
conferred on India at the end of the Avar; and to convey to the British Covernment 
that steps should forthwith be taken for the removal of the disabilities and 
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irioquities on the Hindiifl who formed a minority in Bengal and specially to secure 
the revision of the so-callod Communal Award. 

Moving his amendment, Mr. ^hamsmldin Ahmed, T^cader of the Krishak 
Proja Party, said that communal differences should not he put forward as an 
excuse for not guaranteeing the political advancement of India. He would like 
to say that despite the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League, Nationalist 

India, Nationalist Hindus and Muslims were determined to march shoulder to 
shoulder along the ])ath leading to freedom. The House at this stage adjourned 
till the 18th. December, when the resolution was carried by 142 against 82 
votes. The lion. Mr. Nalidii Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, was the only 
member of the House to remain neutral. All the amendments moved to the 
resolution were rej(!c,ted without a division. During the deliate on the resolution, 

the hon. Mr. barker made a statement. Mr. Sarker explained that the minorities 

would, under the resolution, have the right of vetoing the. ])oUtical progress of the 
country. This was a proposilion witli which he could never agree. He was for 
t)roviding safeguards for the legiliniate rights and interests of the minorities in 
the future <*onstitulion, but h(^ could not agree to the minorities being given the 
power to hold up the po!iti(‘al ])rogress of the country. 

When the Assembly met at 4 p.m. Mr. SarJrar w^as absent, as also the 
Tveadcr of the < )j)]>osltion. iMr. Sarat Ch(uu1ra Bose, and the House proceeded 
imme.diatcly to discuss tlie resolution. No questions were put. (living his 
wlioh'liearted support to the resolution, Sir JL P. Sinhn Rou, Revenue 
Minister, obseiued, ‘M'er^onally, I feel that our offer of co-0])eration to (Treat 
Pritain m tlni ])i'ose'‘ution of this war should be unconditional, because if England 
witis, we survive and ii Ihiglaml loses we go donn. Cur future is linked up 

with that of Ikigland.” 

W'Ik'u the House had procec<lcd for about half an hour, i\rr. Sarker entered 
the (diamher. Mr. Sarker, who spoke, dealt in detail with oaeli ]>arl. of the war 
ri'S'diition. ‘Tn \ i(>w of past experiences and oilier <-onsid(3rafions, the (’ongress is 
]K3rliaps not without iustificalioii in taking up its pn'seiit attitude,” he said. Ho 
emphasised that, wliile the dcmiand for a deelarafiou of lU'itaiii's war aims 
as a eondltioii pi-ecedent to tlie extension of sui)]M>rt was a question on which 
there could, lu' belii'ved, he some dilfcKMice of opinion, he lelt tliat there slionld 
he no txpiivocalioii about tlieir attitude towards the elasli of ])olitical ideologies 
involved in tlie \>r('sent strugghn India must, also align heiself on the side of 
eivilisation iiid demoi-racv. Mr. Sarker coiitiimcd that there was no disagreement, 
in India that tJie conn try’s eoal was Dominion Status. 4 his goal had also lieen 
admit l.i'd by the Pnlish (iovernnient. With the realisation of this aim, he visualised 
a condition wliere “ihe relations betAVoen (Jrcat Britain and India Mill ho raised 
to a jilaiie in wliitdi the highest considerations of eoinmon goftdiviil will alone 
\u-evail.” i\lr. Sarker dealt finally xvitli the (piestiou of tlu' procedure to be adopted 
in the framing ol the future consvitution. It was m'On this point, he explained, 
that he could not agree with his colleagues iu all lespcets. As regards safeguards 
for minorities, the Minister empliasised that ‘Avhon it becomes a (piestion of 
investing a minoiity Avith tlie ]) 0 \ver to veto all jiroiiosals for pohiieal advanecnient, 
tlie situation obviously becomes untenable, and one Aviiicdi T could not, acquiesce 
in.” 'Idle resolution before the House, be pointed out, reipiired the future 
constitution to be ‘liased u])oii the full consent and apiuoval’ of the minorities. 
This Avas a negation of the fundamental principle of democracy. Mr. Sarker 
addl'd that ho sincerely felt that every ]H)ssil>lc effort should he made to roach an 
agreement at least among the major commnnities. But he Avoiild emphasise that, 
slionld an amicalile settlement jirovo impossible, it Avas the largest common measure 
of agreement, Avitli siiiricieiit iirotcction hir minorit.y rights, that should determino 
the eliaracter of their future constitution. This ]*art of Mr. Sarker’s speech Avas 
greeted with shouts of “hear, hear” and cries of “shame, shame” from the 
Opposition and the (kialition benches, rospcidively. Mr. vSarker eoiududed Avith 
tlie remark that he had given close and anxious consideration to his responsibilities 
iu relation to his colleagues as much as to the far-reaching issues involved in the 
resolution. 

After the Minister’s st.af.ement, the Speaker adjourned the House for fifteen 
minutes. On leaving the (-hamber, Mr. f^arker was congratulated by several 
members of the Opposition. Farticipating in the debate Mr. Nausher AH, ex-minister, 
characterised the third part of the (Tovernment resolution as the ugliest 

part of it. He thought that there was no real communal problem among 

10 
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the masses. Bat this problem, af’cordin^ to him, had been manufafturcd by the 
henchmen of British ’mi>erialism to i»ei-i>otiiate their hold on Imliu. .Mr. Naiisher 
Ali was conrinuin^ his spec-h after the time linii^ had expired, when ihe Spt^akor 
warned him, but la* tiared up and remarked: ‘‘The (Jovernment is pi^^^in;^ 
us outside tile liotise and you, 'dr. Sfieaker, are .uaeiiiin^j; us inside it.” 
The s/peo/r"/- took slrou;^ exccpti()n to tliis r(‘!le‘tion on the t hair and asked 
Mr. Nausher Ali to Avitlidraw hih observations, failiii'j; wliieli he Avould ask the 
House to eoe.sider tile posilion. 'I'liis, Mr. Naiislier Ali de-Iiiied to do even at the 
risk of ex[)nlsion. Tli'^ Speaker then said that he did not want (hat the course of 
an imporiant debale like tins siiouhl lie diverted by an exinmeous iju*i(h,mt, and he 
would hner (-onsidor v'hal a*tion In* mieht take acainut Mr. N.uusliei Ali for lii.s 
reiiiirks. Mr. BA A A/tik-r, Lead-*r of Ihe JAiropean Hr »u]t, exjue.s^ed the siippoiU 
of Iks parly to ihe GoviMUim.'.iit n'sohnion. 

Mr. 7’. ('. mi {Honeress) (*iiiphalieally repndialed t}»e assertion tliiit there 

W’as a ol baniainiu.e in t’ue eonrner'-ial s'*iise of tile teiiu in lui'ia’s demandin'.; 

an assinauee a'Dout iiei p.)liti‘al s'atus. lindia, he j>-)i iled out, waiiU'i this assuraiiee 
irom Mreut llritain so that she me';.it lie abh; to t.ilo* an elh-crive part in the piose- 
ciition of the tvi:', .Mi. (io-^waiiii jionilrd ou’ that they did not waiu to ienoi’e the 
iiiuiorities. 'hue} however kin'w [hit iniuorilies nen* sometimes m.uiufaetiired and 
created. Ho wo li l !i,ve to tell t!ie House that if India w:is eiveii an ooport^iiiiity to 
meet in a tkmsiitue’it Assembly, it u is peiheuly cdtain that, in spite of initial 
t,roubles and di,iieiile(*.« eroiiO*! by themselves, * the.'' uouid eonn* to a conc'lns'’on 
wliieii weiiihl l)c sutdlaetory to ind.a and also helpful to tlic British ('ommonwealth 
of Nations. 

'Hie speeidi of the (b'lief Minister, IMr. A. K. F(t:Iu^ Hun winding uj) tlie 
debate, earne to an abrupt end, following an exeiti-i:; saene. At tJie outset, Mr. Huq 
re>.p-et,ted tlie diseoi'dant noti* raised by the Finaner Minisfei ()\er an important 

resolution like tliis, >Ir. iSarker had raised the qu(‘stion whc'ther. if tiie niinontii's 

did not a,tree on the future eonstitunon, tliey should be allowI'd P) liold up tlie 
political ]>royress o'’ the eountry. “I say juoM empl!ati<'ally,” de dared Mr. Huq, 
“that if any sucli r*oiitinyeney arises and if the minorities do’uol aeei'pt a constitu- 
riou framed for India, a eoust.itation, which the minorities do not consider Huflici''nt 
for tluur i)roi'‘ction, in that case tin* iioliti.-al iirorivss of the country must be Judd 
u]) till the maioiity reeo^iiiscs its diitics to the minorities” (ajudaiiscs from Foalilion 
benches). Bro-eedine, Mr. Huq said that it was a fundamental fa'd. that, so far ns 
India wms eon<*erned, if a eonsutution was franu'd whidi did not meet wdtli the 
approval of the Muslims and otlier minority comm uni ikn, there would be “an ooen 
r('vo1l^ and rebellion” and that if sm h a constir.iitIon was promulgated, the (lliicf 
Minister woiild be the first ”to revolt.” There w('i‘c intc*riiptions from Conyo’css 
benches, wliereupon Mr. lliuj remarked that no amount of interruption v\a)uid 
(dianu'fi t.lie i»oiitical atmosphere in India, nor woul<l tliey make ninety milliims of 
Muslims owe alleyiaime to the Hulian National douvress. Broceedinp, the dliicf 

Minister said that it was the majority, the Indian National don^n'ss, that liad stood 

in the wmy of Indiaks political j>ro”rcHS. “Tlie> are a solilsli lot. Tiiey are 
dishonest.” The last portion of the Chief ^Fillister’s speeeli evoked a storm of 
protest from the Compress benidies, and there were upioarioiis Hciaies. Several 
meinb(‘rs of (he Opposition stood up ami shouted for the withdrawal of (he remark, 
while some of the Coalitionists also rose in tludr seats and asked the Chi(*f Minister to 
continue. Mr Surat Chavdra Bosfi, Leader of tlie Opposition, enquired from the S[)eaker 
if the Leader of the House was iii order in diar^iim the Cou^^ress with dishonesty. 
The Spcaktir said that, he tvoiild look u[) the'otlieial report of the jwoeeedinjrs 
and sec if tlie Chic! Miiii.'.ter had said anything unj^arli am cutary. A voice : ‘^Why 
not do it now ?” IMr. /O.sr: With reference to the Ohief Minister’s remark. I 
wmiild like to say this. If any ]>ersoii. however highly jdaced he might lie, convieted 
a whole community, he ended by convicting himself, ddie Chief Minister resumed 
his si>Gech, but there was again continued interruption and demand for the with¬ 
drawal of his remark, in the midst of wliicli he abnqitly ended his speech and took 
his seat. The House then adjourned. 

Education in Bk.soal 

15th. DECEMBER : “Owing to the absence of tlic Prime Minisfcr^ who was in 
charge of the Education portfolio, the proceedings Inid to he adjourned for a while 
this afternoon when the House was discussing a non-official resolution dealing with 
educational matters. Uai Harendra Nath Cliowdhury'a resolution urged “that 
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general or nondenominational primary schools be immediately started in those areas 
Avhere, for want of hucIi Rchoola, Hindu students were being compelled to read in 
'muktabB”. The mover fie\erely (u-iticised what he deBcribed as the '‘mnktabisatioii” 
of jn-imary scliools in Hengiil. Jlis contention was that owing to the neglect of 
primary schools and cx]>anKion of “muktabs” at the sacrifice of nondenominafional 
])rimary schools, many llindu students were being com])elled to read in ‘‘miiktabs'* 
witJi Muslim sludenls. Quoting official figures, be said that c\en in jilaccs predomi¬ 
nantly inhal)i(cd by Hindus, Hindu students, ij) the abscinc of general primary 
schools, were b'Miig forced to n'ceive their training in these ‘muktabs’. ])r Shynma 
Promd Min^hn }Va^ pointed out that in such ‘muktabs’ Hindu boys and girls had to 
r'-ad text-books which could not be accej'table to them. He a})pcaled to the Jfiime 
Blinisler, not as a representative of any particular community, but as the MinistfU- 
in charge of Hducation of the ]>rovince, to gi^e an assurance to tlic House that lie 
would go into the (luestion thoroughly and remove all iJie grit'vaucrs of the Hindus 
at the earliest opjairtuiiily. lUphiug, the /Vjrve Mtru&ier ugretted that this mailer 
should have hc'en brought heloie the House by means of a resolution. It would 
have been better if the mover had met him ].rivately and hac^. drawn his attention 
to the grievaimeB. He felt that the mf)re tliey discuss'd such subjects o]i tJje floor 
of the House, the more would it a]»ji('ar to the neople outside that they could not 
advance one single Bleji even in the matter of eaiication without raising commimal 
issues. He ga^e the House the assurance that lie would look closely into tlie 
question in an imi>artial spirit, and lie hojtcd tliat witliin a ver> sJiort time tlie 
mover ajid tlie }/eoi'le (d his A\ay of thinking would find that there was no cause 
for further ooiujilainl. IMr. *SV//a/ Chamlra 1 uk;(% Leader of the (Tjiosiliou, suggested 
that a eoiifereji 'e of representatives of the House should be cjiivened by the Tiimc 
IMinister to go into the questicn thoroiigldy LIk* Prune Munster gladly aecejited 
Mr. Bose’s suggestion. The resohilion was then r\ithdrawn. 

.TkTE IlEOUliATlON Bim. FosrPONED 

Iflth. DECEMBER When the Assemldy met this evening, the lion. Mr. Nalini 
Banjan Sarher, Finance I'linister, who had tendeicd his resignation, was see]) 
oce.Lipying liis usual scat on tlie '’i'reasuiy Benches, dhe Finance I\[iiiisler moved 
for the sanctioi, ol excess grants for IbF-hS as lecommended by tiie Committee 
on ruhlie Accounts, to which the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr, Tamteadlii Kfiru), MinistcT in <-]iargM‘of Apiit'ultrre, announced 
the decision of the (io'unmcnt to j'loceed with the Bengal Jute Kegula- 
tioii Bill ill he eunent session and tohi the House that the Bill would be taken 
u]) for eoiisideraiion at the nwt session. He eiuphnsised t lat it did not mean 
t’lat the Covciiirneiit had in nnv way deviated from the iioiicy which they had 
already annoimci'd in regaul to jute euliivatiou in IF-ugal. ‘’Hic (fiivernmeni are 
uiitiiucliiiig ill heir detenniiiation,” lie said, “to iiiiish the pre mration of ilie lecord 
of lands under the jute eidt.vatiou in I'JdJ which is now being eariicd on.” 
dlie IMiiiisler added that the question whetlier the 1910 jute croj) should bo 
regnilalcd or not, was still uin'er eonsideratiOii and u decision wouid have to be 
taken on this question very soon, d’he Opjaisidon legistend ts ])rolest against the 
postiioiicment of eonsideiuiion of the Bill, dhe House Ihoii adjourned. 

Mil. Sark All’s Kusicnation 

20tli. DECEMBER ;—Immediately after question hour to-day, Mr. Naliai Ranjan 
Sarker, the late Finance Minister, niaiic a stateiiiciit on tlic circiimi lauees leading 
to his rcsignatiiu. Mr. Sarker took his seat lo-dny ann ngst the independent nicm- 
hers who genei dly vote with the Ojqiosilion. Alter reiterating liis view on the 
clause concerning minorities in the ollicial war lesolutiun, l\;r, Irarkcr said that, 
although this had proved the broaking ]ioint with the Government, he might "fieely 
confess that c’ents have been so sha])ing themselves dining the last six months 
or so that I wi.s gradually losing heart in my work”. He e> plained that he had 
entered the Cihinet inspired ay the ideal that he could, wdh ad^antage, devote 
Kuch (siergy an I ability us he possessed to the service of the country, and to the 
improvement of its social ami econom''^ conditions. He had also hojied that, if 
Hindus and Muslims would join hands to work for the ameliouition of the ceono- 
inie condition t<f the masses, wliich was an end common to almost all communities, 
“the communal emphasis in our jiolitical life might be gradually toned down and 
communal harmony allowed to prevail in the place of the luescnt tension and 
bitterness.” “I am glad to acknowledge”. Mr. barker contini cd, “that during the 
first year or so, the Cabinet worked hurraonioudly and was inspired by a desire to 
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bring about a real imiu-ovcmont in the condition of the niasaos. But since then, 
and i)articiilar]y during the last six months or so, a signiticant change has come 
over the outlook of tlic C'ahinet as well ns in the relations between the Cabinet 
and the party, Avith the result that I have had shortly to abandon the ho])es I 
had once cherished. “Jn the ])olitical S])here, a communal outlook has unfortunate¬ 
ly been gathering force in the country at large, whose repercussions have also been 
felt in this })rovince. Even in (he admiuistralive sjdiere, the former feeling of 
comradeship no longer obtains. Eurtlier, (he Cabiiuit has also gradually lost its 
leadership to the party. 'J'he Cabinet, lias lost its initiative. The party has ])ecome 
su])reme, with the result that cool deliberation and malurc iudgment ])Ossible in 
a Council of AlinisI.ers have yielded i>lace to the rashness and sellish predilections 
of a large party, Avhich is ]>redoniinan(ly communal in com]ilexion and is still 
obsessed by the powei which the ballot-l)o\ has given it. “In a iew of these dc- 
velo])ments. it had become clear to me that sooner or later 1 should have to ])re- 
pare myself for the ])arting of the Avays. “'I’herc a])pears to be a feeling among 
some Muslim memliers of the Coalition I’arty that 1 have eitlier luihl up or 
tliAvartcd the ])rogress of the ju'oposals imide for the advancement of their com¬ 
munity. Nothing could be further from the truth. 1 have alAvays endeavoiin'd to 
further the cause of their advancement. The record of my oflicial Avork Avill liear 
unassailable testimony to refute the charge of any lukevva]mness in my attitude 
towards their interesis. “There is one fact aaIucIi my cx])eiience in the administra¬ 
tion ever a period of tAVo and a half yeai’s has revealed, and to A\hich J should 
like to make a ])assing reference. I have tound that under the jneAailing condi¬ 
tions the running of an administration dejicnds more on the slrengtli of Aotes 
than on ability, talent or etlicii'iu-y. Theic is, therefoie, no possibdity of doing 
any real AVork unless there is a homogeneous and strong party behind one. And 
the impossible task of attempting to do anything in a Coalition GoAernment Avith 
a iiarty hostile to one-self Avould be easily understandalile.” Mr. barker com*! tided 
with an ai)])eal to his Muslim brethien. “Tliey are in charge ot the administration 
of a highly e,id lured and ])rogressive province, Bengal lias a rich history behind it, 
a history of Avliich all Bengalis, irrcs|)ective ol their eonnminal complexion, shouhl 
be proud. Let our I\lusliin hrethern, therefore, act in a spirit that. Avill enliaiice 
the glory of Bengal and will entiile them to be eonskleicd by the civilised Avorld 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” 

Tlie House then passed the Bengal Agricultural hchtois^ [Aiuanlmcnl) Bill, 
1939, and Avas prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

July Session—Calcutla—Tth. July to 14lh. July 1939 

AI) j uu EN M Mot ions 

TTie July session of the Bengal Legislative (Vnineil eommenecd at Caleiitia 
on the 7th. July 1930. Dr. Rad ha K/nnud Mooherjee (Congress) wanted leave of 
tlie House to move an adjournment motion to discuss “the situation ereated by 
the Government, in suddenly Ht.op])ing the jiniteetive works on the river Dharhi 
at Kurigram and ])ieveiitiiig the eomjjletioii of the same even by ]U'ivate individuals 
at their OAvn expense through the issue of orders by the District Magistrate ot 
Kangpur.” 'Jhe lion. Maharaja Sria Chandra Nnndy of (lossimbazar, I\linistcr in 
charge of the Commiinications and Works Department, objected to the motion 
being moved but tlie FreMdcnt ruled it to be in order. In making the adjournment 
motion, Dr. Mooherjee urged the Government to res])ond to the appeal for help 
from the distant town of Kurigram. He told the House that a sum of Bs. 85,000 
had been yu-ovided in the budget for yiroteetivc work at Kuiigrnm ; the Avork 
had been more than half done, and a sum of Ba. 48,000 had already been spent 
on the work, when suddenly the woik was ahaiidoned. Dr. Mookeriee wanted to 
know why Ks. 4B,CKX3 of ymblic money liacl been -wasted in this Avay. ^secondly, he 
wanted to know why the Government should interfere Avith protective work* by 
private indiA'iduals Avhen they themselves could not do the work. The motion 
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was rejected by the IfoiiBe without a division. It mi^ht be mentioned that the 
subject had been raised by means of an adjournment motion on the floor of the 
Assembly yesterday. The Council then adjourned till July 11 next. 

Draft Tiui.Es uf rKOOKDUiu-: 

11th. to 12th. July ‘.—The Council discuHsed this morning" the draft rules of proce¬ 
dure tor the conduct of business of the House, as presented by the Committee appointed 
by the (\)un(*il. In the fourse of discussion on Ride 12 of the draft rub s prescrib- 
iufj; limitations on a debate, several memliers ex])re.ssed the view that the House 
sliould have the ri^bt to criticise the public conduct and the administrative action 
of the Governor-tJencral or any Governor. This view was urcfd by means of 
amendments moved by Dr. Radhakunuid Mukherjfc and i\lr. Narpsinuifh Mukherjee 
of the Conurcss Tarty. Rule 12 laid down, inter alia, (hat a member wliilc Sjteakin^^ 
might not “reflect niton the conduct” of the Governor-Genci'al or any Governor. 
The arneiulments wanted to insert (he word “personal'’ before the word “conduct”. 
The moveis of the amendmenls and their supporters held that (hey might not criti¬ 
cise the itersonal conduct of the Governor, lint the members should ha\e the right 
to criticise the public conduct and any administrative action of the Governor who 
was tlie head of the Executive Government of the Trovince, the Ministers being merely 
his advisers, d'he amendments weie lost and the rule was accepted by tlie House. Next 
day, the 12th. July, with regaid to rule ly of the draft rules, dealing with the question 
of allotment of time for ])riva1-e mcmbeis’ business, and to which a lai’ge number of 
amendments had been moved both by the Government and members of the dilterent 
groups, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Hoy, Revenue Minister, informed the I’rcsident 
that after discussions with the leaders of tlic difTerent groui)S they liad come to an 
agreement on the point at issue relating to rule IS. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Goveruvir allotting dillcrent days lor thediS]>osal of the ])rivate members’ 
business after consultation wdth the Tresident, it wumld now be for the 1’resident 
to allot ditlerent days for the imrpose, after consultation with tlie leaders of the 
dillcrent groups in the House. As there was still a huge number of amendments 
to be dis])Osed of, a suggestion w'as made that the House should lie adjourned 
earlier for the day in order to enabie the membeis of the House and the Govern¬ 
ment to come to an agreement as to which anumdinents should be taken u}) for 
consideration. 'Ihe President accordingly adjourned the sitting, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss the points at issue. 

Calcwi’A Municipal Av.endmknt Tilt. 

null. Jaly 1’hc Goiimdl went back u])on its own decision by agreeing to-day 
to accept tile ('alcutta Municipal Amendment Till in the form in which it liad 
been sent in by the Lower House. Ty an amendment moved on the 29th. May 
last by Khan h^ahib Ahdnl Hamid (thowdimry, u member of the Goalitiou Groii]), 
the numlier of nominated seats, as i>rovide.d in the Till, were reduced from eight 
to four, dhe Lower House, to which the Till was referred, however, turned down 
the amendment and restored the original clause thus retaining the enUre nominaled 
bloc._ When the Council took the Till again into consideration to-day it ado])tcd, 
by d.i votes to 21, the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhratrardy not to insist 
on the amendment to which the Assembly had previously disagreed. 1101 Congress, 
the Trogressive and the Ivrishak-Troja Turtles joined their hands in opj'osing the 
motion which, as usual, was suiqiorted by the Coalition and their allies," the 
Kuroiieans. "J'he Government marshalled on this occasion all their foices and long 
before the commencement of the day’s sitting Mr. K. Sahal'uddin, Chief Govern¬ 
ment Whi]), along with certain other jnominent Coalitionists, were seen busily 
engaged in canvassing supi)oit for his party. A number of (he memliers of the Lower 
House, Bup])orteis of the Government, were seen in this gallery watcliing the inoceed- 
ings with eager interest, Mr. Moazzem Ali Chowdhury (Lai Mia) and Rai Tahadur 
Hadhika Bliusan Hoy, who had on the previous occasion, voted with the Ojiposi- 
tion remained neutral, and although the latter went to the same lobby with the 
Government 8iq)porlers he, it ajqieared, did not record his vote. Khan llahadur 
Hazzaqul Haider Chowdhury of the Coalition Tarty, who in the former occasion, 
remained neutruh now cast his vote in favour of the motion. Among the Hindu 
members, Mr. Nagendra Narayan Hoy and Mr. Saileswar Sinha Hoy sided with 
the Ministerial party. Khan Bahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury and Dr. Arahinda 
Barua, both of the Coalition Party, consistently co-operated with the 
Opposition in opiiosing the motion. Mr. Narendra Chandra TJutta (Congress) and 
Rai Bahib Jatinara Mohan Sen (ProgresBive) were noticed to be absent, 
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Draft Kules of rR0CF>i)URE (contd.) 

14th. .lULY : Sonic aiinnint of lioat was j^^ciierated when the Goinicil was con- 
sideiin^ to-day tlic rule rclaliiic: to the Hpjiointmcnt. of the C'Jiairnmn of a select 
committee. On lielodf of the Oovernmont, Mr. Na/int Naiijaii Snrkcr suggested 
tliat Uie iMinis(er-iii-(liar[i,e of a Bill slioidd be llic (‘luiinnaii. 'The iM'csidi'nt, Mr. 
Sati/cndra C'lidnilra Mitra^ referred to the ])rocednrc Hint was followed in the 
Cential Assembly in this conneclion \\h(re, lie ])ointed ont, the De])iiiy ]b-esi<)ent, 
or in his absence a member of the I’anel of tduiirnicn a-'led as the Gliairman of 
a select eommiltce. The President ex|dained that the Chan man oi a sehict com¬ 
mittee, must be otic whom eveiAbody conside”ed to be a non-]iarly man. If a 
Minister in chaise of a Bill Avas ai'iointed chairman of a select committee, lie 
mi^ht not natiiridly ailojit that attitude towards the P»ill Avhich a non-party mem¬ 
ber miyht. The supiicstion of Mr. t^arkcr was carried. The House was then 
proy'offued. 

Winter Session—Calcutta—23rd. Nov. to 20lh. Dec, 1939 

AiMoriiN.MKM’ Motions 

The Wintej' Sessioi; of the Bengal ]je;:islali\e (Auiiicil commenced at (hhmttn on 
the 23r(l November ltci<h Avil.h the bon. Mr. Sat'n'ndra Ciunidra MitU'r, Jh'CHidcnt, 
in the ehaii. d'he '^ittiim lasti'd a Utile over an hour. 

Bvfiuni Ilamidd Mimiot. (Coaliiion), moved an adjournment motion to flisiTiss 
“the failure of tin' (iOAe’ninent oi Bengal to impress ii]>on the (iovernmcnl of 
India the necessity ol ki'Cjhi^’ the (.'alcutta Port open for llaj iiihiim trafiic this 
year, whi''h is eansim; eieat inconvenience to liie intcmlina, piL’Tims from Bencal 
and Assam". Sir j^. I\>iz/ni ‘d'iu\ .iioiiK' Min.ster, obji'cied to the ndiournmont 
motion on the piouinl thal ll.e l.ocal (io\einment had no dii'cct responsibility in 
this matter wliatsoc\(r and it Avas laitiiely a tentral subject, dhe J‘7(Side-nt ruh'd 
the motion mh ot older. 

Mr Tjitht fdiini'ha //-/.v, (ConirC'^Sf, tabled an r.djonrnment nn tiiui to discuss 
the situation nrisinp, out (*f line Ih'iu al CoAciiiim-.’it’s notilicaiion dated t^ei'tember 
15, iTlb, (mbodAina ’u >hi,ji ory (U'lcoi for a [K'liod oi six months, cCimmeiicinc 
from Si'pU'mla'r hut A\iih rccard to pnhlic mei'linps, assi'mhlii's or ]>io(*essioiih 
and with re^-aid to ’he Bress in Bini :al Avhich has ri'sulted in ‘oipiessioii of civil 
Viberlies in lesiieet ot all leaiiimate sietuitii's in tliose sphi'ies. The Ijoiup Minister 
objected to the mol'on ’ocinp admitti'd on the ground thal this Avafi a snhji'cl on 
Avhiidi a diaciissioii (\ nl<* liaA ? been lai.-ed by means of a usolntioii ami the nK)Ae]’ 
could have taken his eham-e at the ball-tt. 1h' r.idt-vl ruh'd that the motion 

Avas in order, ])oinlin;: ont that (his was the liis'. O[.poiiunity Avhi‘h the member 
had since the puhlicaliou of the iioiilh-ation to hriii;: ihc matter to the iiotict' of 
the Lcpislatuie, The Prcside.il tlieii wanted to limw if the Jionse had any ohjeciani 

to leave !-ein}r pia iicd he- ihe mo ion. As tin' rKjuisiie nnmhei' ol members 

(thirteen) did not lise in (heir s<'a’s in sujqiort ot leaAe hein[i ^^raiiled, th(‘ moiiiai 
fell thron;:]!. Tlic House then adjoinimd. 

MiJ.ITARA d'lMLMNl. IN h^CIlOOLH 

24tli. NOVEMdl'n m Noii-oli'cial ii'solutions weie diseusM'd in the Gouneil 
to-day. t)f the lime resolutions moAed. one was AMthdruwn and iw > were carried. 
Mr. liavjit J'dl C’Kdrdhurn nnoed th-il (frecl;\e steps should he taken so that 

physical drill in all I'rimaiy N-hools, iiyililaiy drill in all ^el•omhuy r^choois, arm 
the study of militaiy science and a etairse of inibtary TrainiiijA for all Uolleye 

students mijcliL lie mu le eonij ulsfaN. iilespectivi' of ape, ('aste, ei'cril and colour, 

throiipihoiit the Avhole inovim-e ol Bciipal. hir y<iZij7iuddi7}, Home Minister, said 
that he was in full ac'Oid witli the aim and object of the motirn. It was the 

accepted ] olicy of the Govciinnent that ('very eiiconrapemc-nt should he t;iAen to 
coilep’:e Hiudeiils to have militaiy traminp^. But he was sorry to say that the res- 
1 oiise to o]tj.orUniity for tiaininp; in the Lniversily d’raininjr Gorps had not been 
encourap,in}i'. Kiiroimcnl ha<i not been to the fidl stieiipth of the Coips, besides 

tlie percentape of those aaIio did iivit avail themsclvc's of the camp traiiiinp; was 
A'ory hip:. He Avonld see to it that there Avas lurther oxjtnnsion of the Corps and 
he hojied that Btiidents of the Dacca and Caleiitla I'niveriilicH Avould take lull 
advantage of these oppoiUiniti('s. Bai Bahadur A'. C. Jlanerjee, Mr. Kadcr Bux and 
Khan Bahadur A/d. fbrahirn also spoke on the vesolution, w’hich the mover ultimate¬ 
ly withdrew “in view of the sympathetic attitude of the Government”. 
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(control of Films 

Rai Bahadur Kcshah Chandra Banerjce moved : The Oouncil is of opinion 
that the Bcn[.'al Board of Film Censors shonld exercise stricter control in regard 
to films and the imblication of filni ])ictur(*s in the n'''\vsj>ape!s which mi^ht have 
the eftcct of innilcatiii^j; immoral ideas in the mind^ of y(,an;; boys and j^irls. 
Maidana Akram Khan mov(‘d a slior! noliee amendment for the deletion of the 
words ^in the nev.'sjaijiers”. The mover U'-cepted the amended resolution which was 
canied. 


jArtN’S BaI) 1>Y CLO/nVATJON 

The Coiim il then passisl a re^oliilion evLpressine; the opinion that an (?xj)ort 
or ex|>erlK be ;uiit from h('r<‘ to daoan l)y t'k; < i<»\<-riiin'mt to investie;ate into the 
cause of such hieii outturn of i»:uhly iliere and train llennal oeaeiots in the imi'roved 
method emi»lo}ed by dapanese enlinators. dlic House then jelj>(,iiied till the -7th 

Til]': MoNLA-J.LNDER s' JhLL 

27th. & 2Sth. NOVEMBER : - A surprise v.as in s'ore fo” the (loverrimciit when 
tlic Bt'ii^al i\Ioiie}-Lenders’ Bill was bruiudit ludore the C'onneil to-iiay for takmc it 
into eonsidt'i’atioii. ^Vileli Xan ih Mus'iar-id mo\'jd for lakine; t!ie l!ill 

into eonsidm'attoii, the Crcsi I nt said that lie must b<! sa istie 1 betort! he ]»nt 
tlie motion belon' the House that tlie in('vio'’s consent of ibe (iovernor liad lieen 
obt.airied. 'J'he AlinisU'r in ebarpe (.f .justice 'eplied lliui the consent liad been 
obtained but on tlie I’lesident iusiuiuc on neuiA satisfied as to tlie jiroof of the 
sauelion, the ’Nlinlstm' left the Housi' for biiinine, ttie ladevunt }'at)eis and tiic 
House, was adjoinned for half an hour to enable him to do so. d'lie House rcas- 
sem])l(‘d afti'i' d) ini’uui(‘S, ])Ut still the Minister did not ani\e and the Housf! was 
a-ljonrned till Ihr ne: t day, the Novenit'or, wlien the Mn-ibha--, n-rhfuu/r of the 

Bill apolo;iised ior l)eiiie unable <o be pres«Mit ui the House yesterday, and slated 
that the Ihll Iniviim been already passed m the Loser lIons(>, he Ihoiielit no 
sanelion was neci'ss iry as it automaiieally ( ame i;;* before tlu' Vpjoer House. The 
rrci^ntvnt said that, it was aLUiinsl pailiameiBar} etKineto;.; t,o leiei' to what haj^i)en- 
(xl in the oth(‘r House and asked iJie Minisuu' to mo\e the Bill dc novo^ which 
was done. The House tlien adjourned till Friday, the lat. December. 

Thk rROHUin'KiN Bill 

1st. DECEMBER 'The prohd>ilion i)oliey of t.lie (lo\eminent eamo, in for 
much caslication when the (Council, diseu>sin;i non-otheitd measmes, took up the 
eonsideralion of the Beiij.,al Brohibition Bill to-day. The Noakhali experiment, in- 
trodiieed two years aco. was riiliculed liy Brof. Kahir as a “ihliputian 

measure,’’ while Mr. IjaUt ('handui tin* sponsor id the lUll, eluiracterised the 
expeririKMit as '‘a mere niake-lielieve.” The Premvr contended uhile the (lovern- 
ment did not ojtpose the jtoliey ()f ITohihltion, wliich is ‘hnie of the main pillars 
of Islamic iaith,” they did not a^rec to the ])rinciplc underlying the jnesent Bill. 
Mr. Has’s motion to refer tlie Bill to a tSeloct Comniitlee ^\HS rejected ))v ‘J3 votes 
lo Vj. 

AiioiUTiON OF Dowry Bill 

Tlie Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill si)onsored by Jhii Jhdiadiir Bnrnidra 
Naraijan Sin/ht was on the motion of the Ilon’bh' XauHi!> Mushi:rraf Nassau/, 
circulated for public opinion by the 1st February next, h'he Nawab admitted the 
need of such a hyislation but he thought it wise that the }>ubiie should be consult¬ 
ed in the matter of a social legislation of this kind. The Mahomedan community 
cstpecially, he added, were afraid of a social measure. 

Hiior .VssisTAN’i's Bill 

The intention of the Government to introduce a bill in tlie current session for 
the purpose of regulating conditions of work of Hhoi)-assiH(,anls, was announced by 
the lion. Mr. 11. S. Suhraiaardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour. The announce¬ 
ment was made in connection with ITof. Humayum KahiCs motion, that the 
Bengal f^hop-AssiHlants Bill, sponsored by him, be taken into consideration. The 
Minister added, that the bill would be iiitiodueed in the Upper House and might 
possibly be referred to a Select Committee in the current session. Prof, Kahir 
eventually Avithdrew his motion on this assurance on behalf of the Government, 
The House then adjourned till the (3th. 
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Siiors AND Ertablisiiments Bill 

6th. DECEMBER :—Ar promised, the honounvble Mr. II. S. Suhraiva'^dy 
introdn''cd the Bene:al Shops and Estahlishinonts Bill, B);i!) to-day. The Bill sought to 
provide ‘inler aha’ that no person enpoloyed in a shop should be required to work 
for more than si'ven hours a day unless he has been allowed an interval for rest 
of at least, one hour daring that day or for more than live hours in any one day 
nnh'ss he has ])ecn allowed an interval for rest of at least half an hour daring 
the day. In the (‘ase of comm ere,ial establishments no employee should be (tailed 
upon to work for moi’e than L’tJS hours in any one month. All wages should be 
payable not later than the tenth day of the month immediately smaa^eding that in 
n!S))e(‘t of which sueh wages were i)ayablc. An emphvyee working in an cstal)li8h- 
ment for a iieriod of not less than six months should on the luoduetion of medical 
eertideate, be entitled ti) sick leave, on pay calculated at the rate of half his existing 
])ay for a, total period irf not exceinling one month in anv one year. Wages lor 
ovi'rtime work shoidd be calcnlah'd at tlie rate of one and one quarter timers the 
ordinary rate of wa;.-(‘s payable to the employee. Any ])erson (*ommi(tiiig a breach 
of the rules may, on c(>uviction, be punishable with line wlii<di may extend to fifty 
rupees. The act, ^\hen ])ass(^d will ap])Iy in tlie first instance to the city of (Calcutta 
and subu'i)s and to all tlie municipal areas in the districts of the 2l-lVrganas, 
Jlowrah and llooghly. There-after, it Avdl a]>ply to such areas as the rroviiicial 
Government may sjiecify by notification. 

Workmen’s BuoTErTioN Bill 

The IlonTle ]\lr. S. Sti'iraivrtrdt/ further moved that two other bills, namely 
the Bengal Workmen’s rrot(*ction (Aimaidment) Bill and the Inland St(’am Vess-'ls 
(Ih'iigal AnK’udmen!) Bill Ix' taken into consiih'ration. Tlie object of the former 
bill was to amend the Beiieal Workmen's ]'rote<diou Act, Ibdl, efh‘cti\'e!y to prevemt 
ih(' besiULiiig of ])laces wlu're workmen r('ceive th(*ir wa'>cs by proh'ssio’nal money¬ 
lenders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge' on the waves of 
file worknu'u. It, Avas also intended to extend the ]>rot(vtion aflbrdi^l by tlie Act, to 
woi'kmen in the employ of local authorities and public, utility services and seamen. 
Inland Sceam Vessels Amend. Bh.l 

A.ceording to the Inland Steam Vessels A(*t of T.B7 the Brovineial Govern¬ 
ments are not entitled to levy lees or re-over costs from the jiarties involv('d in 
cas('s belori' tin; spi'cial courts of investigation into casualties to inland steam or 
jnotor v(‘ss('ls plying in the rivc'rs of Bengal. In the altsence of r.ny such provision 
th(^ Government ha\'e to l)eai all expenses im-idental to fliese courts, d’he lull sought, 
to emiHiwer the courts to make such orders as tlu'y thought fit respecting the costs 
of the investigation oi any part there-of. The House then adjourned tdl Friday ne.xt. 

Training in Aviation 

8th. DECEMBER An announcement that the Government have uikIct 
their con^'ideration certain concrete proposals for <levelojunent of a\’iafioii in this 
])rovi]icc was imidi' hy the ilon’hle Khirntja Sir Nuzimudjlip, wlien the House 
disciissi'd non-()tIi(‘ial resolutions, d'he Home Minister, however, was not inclined to 
rcAu^al the character of the S(*hemcs for, lu' said, it Avonid not lie jiroper to do so 
until the ncces.sary amoiini had lieen jrrorided for in the budget.. The occasion for 
the auiiouiu-cmcu! Avas fiirnislied hy a iTsolutiou moved hy Itai Bahadur Suirndni 
Narnyan Suihd (Bj'ogi('ssivc) suggesting that the Government of Bengal should 
either grant an annual snhddy to the IJengal Flying Gliib to enable them to 
])opnlarise and extend their aedyities in teaeliiiig the theory and ])raetice of flying, 
or themselvi^.s found some stijicnds for the training of air ])liots and ground 
engiiuT.rs developing thereby an interest of the jieople in aviation. The Rai 
llahadnr remarked that ]'(‘Oplo fo-day lived lu'aetieally in the midst of air raids. 
All piDgressive countries in the world had encouraged aviation and flying eluhs 
had iTceived financial help fitMn Iheir respective Governments. But. unfortunately, 
aviation in Bengal had not been encouraged and doveloi*('d. Even important 
]>laees like Dacca and Darjeeling were not eonneeted with the metrojHdis by means 
of aeriid service. Air. Nnr Ahmed (Goalition), moving an amendment, opined 
that insii'ad of granting an annual siihsiily to the Bengal Flying Glun the 
Government, should found some R(-holarahij)8 bo that at least forty young men 
might receive training in aviation every y(3ar. Jle had, however, every sympathy 
Avith the (jbjeet of the mover of the resolution. Objecting to the aceeptanee of the 
amendment, Mr. Ranjit Pal Chowdhury thought that in that case the character 
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of the resolution would he entirely chanj^ed. Opposiiif^, Sir Nazimuddin intimated 
the House that the Governmmt had not been idle and had yone into the question 
of imparting training in aviation to young men of this province. They had at 
present undi^r tlieir consideration certain concrete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might sc lire A and B lic,enses. But until the amount therefor 
had been provided in the budget, the Minister felt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those sciicmes out. He would, in those circumstances, re(iuest the Rai Bahadur 
to withdraw his resolutiou. Both the resolution and the amendment were 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till IMonday next, the 11th. December. 

I’liK Money i.ENn)EUis’ Bill 

Itth. DECEIVIBER ;-~Tiie debate on the Bengal Moncylciideis’ Bill, clause by 
clause, as tiny were passed liy the Assembly during the last session, commenced 
to-day. Tim Bill hau been (raimsl to supplement the pro.isioiis of the Bengal 
Moncy-lcndeis’ Act of Ihhh, allhooLdi it has been introduced as a separate measure. 
Among its principal pro' isions, liy the definition of ‘‘loan” certain leading transac¬ 
tions have been exeludetl Irom the oi)eration of the bill; for example, loans to or 
by (iovcriimrnl, or by eertain soieties, including (lo-o})erative Societies and also 
loans l)y hanks and iiisurauce concerns. Loans, however, include loans in kind. 
A “lomier'’ has hocn defined as an\one who advances a loan while a “money¬ 
lender’’ is defined so as to limit the te.nn to the class of what may be called 
prolessional lendei's. Brovision has been made for strict regulation of this class 
requiring th-nii to be liceus(td and to kcc[> eert.iin a"coiiuts and furnish certain 
iulorinatious to borrowers, machinery l).*ing jwovided for the courts to enforce 
compliance with, or in sonn^ iiistaii 'cs, t<) non-complian -c with these provisions. 
Provision has also been made for rtigulating rates of interest on all loans, 
including tiic abolition of (*onip()iind inl«'rest and also for limiting the amount 
of charges and other incilental exjM'nses in relation to loans. The borrower is 
entitled to ^'e- 0 [)en transa-tions tiiat, otbsid against the ])rovi8iotJ8 of the 
measure and to move the c.ouit for taking accounts. There is penal provision 
against any one who takes a document wl'.ich dies not state the true facts as 
to the transa'-tions of loan to which it relates and also against any molestation 
of borrowers. The discussion was confined to the explatiatory clause of the bill. 

Shoes and EsTAULtPiiMENTs Bill 

'’riic Bengal Shops aiul Establishments Bill, which on a i)rcviouR day was 
introduced in the llotise, was by a motion of the Hon’blc Kliwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
referred to a SelcA-t Committee consisting of eleven members, with instnictions to 
submit their report by the 2bth Eefiruary next. 

Workmen’s IhiOTECTioN Bill 

The Inland Steam Vessels (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Work¬ 
men’s Protection (.Amendment) Bill, introduced previously in the House, were 
passed, the latter with sligJit modifications. The (Jouiicil then adjourned. 

Resoj.ution on War 

12lli. to 14tli. DECEMBER •.—Following a protracted debate for three consecutive 
day’s the discussion on the war resolution came to a close on Thursday, the Council 
accepting a resolution which extended help and support to Britain in their 
prosecution of the war and, at the same time, intimated the desirability of examining 
afresh the ConslituLion of India with a view to the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Status. ’J'he motion adopfed was an amalgamation of the rcsolnlion of Rai Bahadur 
Surendra Narayan St?}Jin (Independent) and an amendment put forward by Mr. 
Nur AJimed (Coalition). Tiio motion stood thus : 

‘H’his House is of ojunion that whole-hearted help and supjiort should be 
given to the British (iovcrninent in the prosecution of their war against the German 
menace. 

“d'he Council further approves of the. policy of the Bengal Government 
towards the lueseiit international crisis in condemning Nazi aggression and declares 
its determination to resist this aggression and to protect tlie security and honour 
of the province of Bengal and India with the available resources of the province. It 
further desires that it should forthwith be made absolutely clear that the constitution 
of India shall be examined de novo at the end of tiie war with a view to the immediate 
attainment of the objective of Dominion Status with effective protection for the 
17 
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due rights of the minorities and other sections in consultation and agreement with 
all the parties and eonimnnities concerned.’' 

The inotion was carried by 137 votes to 12, after which the House adjourned. 

The Money-lenheus’ Bill 

15tli. DECRMI5EH Consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill was resumed 
to-day, the dis 'iission being confined to the cxplanatoiy clause of the measure, dhe 
debate on such a technical subject, wliich otherwise would have appeared dull and 
(Iry, was eidivened by the customary witticisms of the Hon. Minister in charge 
of the Bill. His a(gh)n-Hj)ccch. interspersed with humorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm response till the Council Chamber re-sounded with i)eals of laughter. 

Adjourning the House till IMonday next, the Hon’blc the Pirsidinit requested 
Nawab Miisliariitf Hossain to get himself in the meantime jiroperly instructed 
as to what he did exactly mean by the term ‘‘Banking.” As many as lb amend¬ 
ments of 1h(' Bill were disposed of, of which only one was accepted 

by the (lo^ernmi'iit and tiie rest were rejected by the House. The only motion 
that evokisl (*ertain amount of discussion in the course of which poll was demanded 
was that uuivcd on behalf of the Congress grou]). 

Mr. tSAKKAR’s ItelONATlON 

lOtli. DECFABlER ; -The Afouncil met. in a tense atmosphere to-day. dhe air 
was thick with nimours of resignatiiin by the Futanre Minister and with eager 
ex}>e(*t;ition the members awaited his arrival, theers burst forth from the Congress 
heicdies as the Jlon’lile Mr. N, R. Rarher made his aj'pearance in the Chamber. 
The Coalitionists remained silent and sullen. A hush over the House as he rose 
to defend the stand he has taken on the issue raised hy the resolution on War and 
the ans ver to the aliegations levelle<l against him 'oy Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, 
Leader of the Coalition Party in the Upper House. ‘‘We have an eniissarv from 
the parallel Government at bVardha. in the person ol the Hou’ble Mr. N. K, fsarker, 

the Uinanee Minister,” that wuis the language in which the Khan Bahadur had 

describoil him on the ])revious day. The retort was strong and etlectivc. “I can 
tell the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. Barker re]>lied, ‘‘that in the j>osition 
he and his associates have created for me, I am tempted to say that Waidha is 
)dace of ])ilgiimage tor me and the Khan Bahadur should never expect that I 
would always be a faithful disciiile of Mount I’leasant Road, Bombay.” (Meaning 
Mr. Juiiudi tlicreby). When after half-an-hour the Finance Minister resumeil his 
seat he was greeted with shouls of applause and a]>preciation from all sides of 
the House. 

riuviLEOE Motion 

2l8t. DECEMBER '.—That the Ministers had ‘‘committed a grave hrcacdi of 
the privileges of the (Muneil by ])ersisteiitly abstaining from attending its meetings 
for the transaction of business reipiiring their attendance.” was alleged in a privilege 
motion moved to-day by Dr. /i. K. Mookherji^ on behalf of tlie f)])position. 
d'he motion prayed that the matter be brought to tin* notice of His Excellency 
the Governor. The motion was a sequel to tlie alisencc of the lion. Mr. H. S. 
Buhrawar ly, Labour Minister, who was to have dealt with matters falling under 
the Ednance protfolio to-day, when the House was due to resume discussion of 
the snpijlementary estimates of expenditure for lOdO-dO. Members of the different 
parties criticased the Minister’s absence and pointed out that in the past. Ministers 
nad also been absent from the Honsc during question time and during discussion 
of matters which related to their respective departments. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, said that it was high time 
that they informed His Excellency “of the chronic lapses of his Ministers.” He 
for one, held the view that if there was any recurrence of these lapses, tliey should 
“boycott the Oouneil and bring the administration to a standstill.” The President 
adjourned the House for fifteen minutes, remarking that it was rei>rehensiblc that 

in spite of rei>eatcd complaints, Ministers still neglected the House. Mr. 

Sahrawardy, who now attende<l the sitting, a.ske(l the memiicrs to realise 
that there was serious dislocation in the Imsineas of the Government and explained 
that it was on that account that they could not be punctual, however much they 

wished to be. He assured the House that there would not he a recurrence. Dr. 

Mookherjee withdrew his motion in view of the assurance given by the Minister. 
The Council then adjourned till January 3, 1940 when it will resume discuBsion oii 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill. 



The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Poona Session—Poona—14th. to Slst. August 1939 

Bombay Municipal Amlnd. Bill 

The Poona scRsion of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona 
on the 14th. August 1939. The hon. Mr. G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker, presided. 
'Jlie Select Committee re])ort8 on various Bills, such as the Bill to rej^ulate the 
transactions of money-lending in the province, the Bill for the jnotcction of 
tenants, the Agriculturists Debt Relief Bill and the Shop Assistants Bill were 
submitted. 

The hon. Mr. L, M, Patil, Minister for Local f^elf-Covernment, moved a Bill to 
amend the Bombay Municipal Act (1888). After rejecting an amendment moved 
by Mr. S. H. Jfiubvala, in less than half an hour, the House passed the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Demand of IT.ess Seclikity 

15th. AUGUST Mr. Jamnadas Mehta asked leave of the Tlouse to move the 
adjournment of the House to draw attention to the action of the Governmejit in 
demanding secuirity from the Editor of Sawadhan and the rriiitcr of the Luxmi 
Narayan Press, where it was i»ublished. The motion was adopted by 72 votes to 19. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill 

The House then carried by 72 votes to .82, a motion of the hon. Mr. K. M. 
Munshi tliat the period for the i>rcscntation of the 8elect ('ominittee report on 
the Money-Lenders’ Bill l)e extended to November 80, 1989, to enable tin* Bill to 
be considered along with the Agiiculturists Debt lielief Bill, which would be 
shortly placed betorc the House. He said that both the Bills were closely con¬ 
nected. Mr. F. rarukdear and Mr. J. R. Greaves 0 ]>posed the motion, 

Land Revent;e Amend. Bill 

Ifith. to 2l8t. AUGUST Mr. Morarji Desai, Bevenue IMinister, moved 
the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Land Beveiiue Code 
1879 (as anemh’d by the Schrt Committee), i'hirtber discussion was resumed 
on the iiCNt day, the Kith. August, when the House took up eonsidernlion 
of the various amendments tabled to clause 11 of the Bill ]»crlainiug to assessment 
and Bcttlcmeiit of revenue of agricultural laud. One of the amciulmeiits 
was fundamentally wrong and unscientilic. Assessment was fixed on the 
theory that the Stale was entitled to a share of the nroduce of the land. It had 
nothing to do with the area of the lands one ]>ossesseu. The result of the amend¬ 
ment, if acce]>ted, he said, would entail the tenants to unnecessary hardship since 
any rise in the taxation would duly be shifted on to the teiiauts. After some 
discussion the amendment was rejeeled. The House also voted down by 97 votes 
against 27, an amendment by the same member for the deletion of the eJause pies- 
cribing rental value. Mr. Morarji Desat said that this clause was the ]u\ot of the 
Bill. I^and assessments were based on several factors, the i)rimary factor being 
rental value. He assured the House that theie need be no a])])rchension of tieti- 
liouH rental values since there was already a Bill on the anvil, namely, the tenancy 
legislation, by which usury and rack lenting were sought to he prohibited. 
Next day, the 17th. August, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta moved an amciidinciit 
W’hich sought to make agricultural profits the basis of assessment. Mr, Mehta urged 
that the present Bill would not solve the land revenue problem, inasmuch as revenue 
would continue to be assessed and collected from the w^agoa of auriciilturisis iiistcnd 
of their being assessed and collected from the profits. T'he Bardoli 8atyagruha a/id 
the Enquiry Committee that followed it also figured in the coinse of the debate 
when Opposition members pointed out that it was for the vindication of the 
principle, namely, assessment on agricultural profits, that the whole struggle was 
carriea on. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desat, Revenue Minister, in his reply, stated that 
the issue for the Bardoli Batyagraha was not the one suggested but that the 
assessment was based on wrong data. While admitting that the principle espoused 
by the Opposition was also plaeeil before the Bardoli Enquiry Committee by Mr. 
Bhulubhai J. Desai, counsel for the peasants, it w^as never persisted in. He 
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explainecl the many diffirnltieH in the way of determining agrieiiltnral profitB. 
“Cooked” aecountM and l)ogii8 accounts would be a challenge to any one. Further¬ 
more, agricultural profits were a nebulous thing. The ditli uilties here were much more 
than in the case of assessing income-tax. Mr. .himnaihs Mehta's amendment was 
pressed to a division and defeated hy ()3 votes to 2b. Oi)})osing another amendment 
moved hy Sir A, M. K. Dchlavi, Leader of the Ojiposition, which sought to direct 
the (TOv’criiment to hold fresh settlement of land revenue within one year of the 
present Act, the rlevcnue Minister cx]dai;ied the many dilHculties in the way. There 
were 180 lalukas in the ])rovin(^e which meant that 180 Settlement officers were re¬ 
quired. It was the ambi ion of the Bcvemie Minister to train up as early as iiossilile 
as many Settlement Ollicers as were available, lie, however, hoped that lietAveen three 
and live years’ time, he would be able to edeet a resettlement in all the taliikas. 
3hree other amendments to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The discussion on the next day, the 18th. August, c<!nlred round the suli-elaiises 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, d(‘,termination of assessment 
Riid the term of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday hy 
Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi (Leader of the Oppositionl for directing the Government 
to start a fresh settlement in this prorinee within one year, and proposals seeking 
to raise the period to thiec years and live years respectively, were oitier rejecteil 
or withdrawn. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi coubted if the whole Bill was m»t a measure 
for i)ro])aganda ]uirjioses so that the peoj le might stand by them (the Government) 
in tneir hour of neiG. 'J'he hon. Mr. Morarji J)rsai, Jvevenue Minister, explaining 
the Government’s ditfienlty in ac(‘epting 'he amendment, observed that settlement 
work involved the rights and privileges of itcasanls and as such rtKpiired careful 
Bcrntiny. There were not many retired ollicers coriDetent lo do settlement work 
as suggested by the ()pi><>Hition. He inlormed the 1 liaise that he had already 
started luenaring the necessary riih's under the meuKire, although it had not yet 
been ])assea. An ainei dnicnt by Mr. S. L. Karanuikar seeking io empower 
peasants to ehallenge sctllements in a court of law it tin; assessment exceeded any 
Year the value of oiie-sixth ol the net jiioduec of the holding, was also negati\o([. 
The Minister jioinled out that it was not possible for llu' Government to submit 
themselves to a test in e )urt. That would disturb the machinery of assessment. 
JSext day, the Itltli. August, over lb amendments were discussed. Whth the 

exception of two amcudTiciits, the rest were either rejected or not moved. The 
amendments accci>ted liy the Government were (»nc for deletion of the clause, 
relating to the history ol collection of land revenue and the variations in the area 
of occupied and cnltivatid lands during the last thirry years in tlie matter of 
assessment and the other, for the inclusion of “oidiiiary expenses oL culiivating 
such crojts.” hicMT was couHiderahlc discussion on ihe clause ])eriainiug to the 
orders on the Settlement Beiiort. It was laid down in the claus(% that orders 

passed by the Biovincial Government shall be tinnl and shall noi, he eaileil 
in question in any court. Several amendments were moved in this 

clause, enabling the assi-sseil grou]> to bring the im.lter before a taiimnal to 
be api)ointed hy the Government or heiore the District or High Courts reB])Cct.ively. 
Further consideration of the amendments was IkmI over, I'ending intormal 
disenssioiiB between the Gp])osition nn'inbers and tlie Levcmie, Minister 
on this question. Tlie ilouse then adjourncil till Moiuliy, ilie 2l8t. August, when 
hy 07 votes to 31, it itussed the thiid reading of the Bill. 'I'lie oiipomnts of the 
Bill eonfmetl their arguments to the ‘■(llsap])ointing nature” of th ^ legislation. 
Sir A. At. K. DehLan, Leader of tin’ Gjipositioii, and Mi'. Jamnadas Mehta 

contended that an opportiinitw had been missed of luiinehing agrarian legislatioi. 
which would have left a landmark in the history (T legislation, and that the relief 
done to the peasants was only nominal. The former characterised the Bill as 

“old wine in a new bottle” and that there was nothing in tlu legislation. 

He asserted that the hones of the many parties in the i-uuntry and that of the 

Congress had been beiied. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Ilevenne Minister, 
rejilying, pointed out that for the first time assessments to be made i i the future 
would be subject to the a ole of the House and sueh a thing had never happened 
in the ])a8t. He asserted that it should be clear to anyone who examined the 
Bill impartially, that reduction would ho substantial in several vises where 
formerly the jutch of assessment was very high. Formerly the pitch of assessment 
was 50 per cent of tlie rental value and in some eases men bb per cent in actual 
practice. Now it was reduced to 35 per cent of the value. The danger of 

rack-renting would also be eliminated with the ])a8sing of the tenancy legislation 
liud that would mean the assessment would only be 30 per cent. One important 
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change that had been made in the Bill was with regard to settleincnts. According 
to an agreed amendment on the question, any person aggrieved by the report of 
the Collector on assessment could :ii)ply to the Provincial Government for reference 
to the Bevenuc Tribunal. The ivevonue 'j’rilmnal after making an enquiry, 
would submit its opinion on the objections raised to the Provincial Government. 

The Bombay Tenancy Biet. 

22nd. to 23rd. AUGUST By seventy votes to He\en, the Assembly rejecled to-day 
an amendment by Mr. P. W, Wayh to have tin, '^I'enajicy Bill referred back to the 
Select Committee. The bon. Mr. Morarji Dcsai, the llevenue Minister, had just 
moved a motion that the Bill to ])rovi(le for the ])rotc(‘tion of tenants in the 
J’rovince of Boml)ay be r(!ad for the second thn(‘, when Mr. o'. L. Knramlikar 
raised a i)oint of order as to whether tlie Bill as it emerged from the t^eloct Commit¬ 
tee was in order. Mr. Karandikar submitted that sc'veial important ]»roviBion8 
contained originally in the Bill had been droii))ed. He contended that the Bill 
should be withdrawn, redralted and then ]>res('nted to the House 'Hie hon. Mr. 
G. P. Mavlanki’r^ the SiHjaker, held that there was no valid objection, since the 
scojte of the Bill was to gi\e ]>roiectif-n to the tenants, and it was retained by the 
Belect C'ornmittee. It was at this stage that Mr. Wiujh moved his amendment. 
AVith the rejection of Mr. W(i(j}i\ amendment, iMr. Karandikar moved an 
amendment for referring back the Bill to the Select Committee to leconsider 
certain clauses, ddiis amendment was also rejecti'd. J)iscnssiun of the 
Bill, clause by clause, \^as then resumed. Over a dozen amendments were 
rejected before the House rose for the dav. Next day, the 23rd. August, 
the definition of “rent” was debated at great length on ameiulments moved by 
Sardar N. G. Gtiuhooi kar and Mr. Jha/mala. It is laid down in the Bill that 
"rent” means any consideiation in money or kind, or b()tb. ]taid or ]»ayable, by a 
tenant on account of the iisc or cwciipation of land lu'ld by hini, but shall not 
include the rendeiing of any peisoml senice. d'he amendments songlit to alter 
the j'osition in lepiul to personal ser\ice, h'ir A. M. K. Inkiati, sup] oi'ting Sardar 
V.'nchooikai's amendment, said that when two i^arlieh, namely, landloid jind tenant, 
enteied into a contiact, no law should stand in tlie wuiy. 11 the tenant had agreed 
to render a eertain service, tlien he alionld do it. Kao Bah idur Ch/falc deelared 
that agrienltnral economy could not weil Ix' seiucd by the elimination of ] ej’sotial 
Be''vice. He argued that, tenants would b(' in a hotter jiosition to discliarge their 
obligations if iienonal service was Uik(‘n into account. Sir ( hunibhut Modht.trial, 
supporting tlie amcndmcin, said that there were many instanct's vvluue tenants did 
not j)ay r'.nt^ by way of share in cioj)S but only tlicir iKUSonal seivices w('re 
taken into eonsidei'ution. 'The hon. Mr. Moralj, I'crat, opj'.osiiig the amendnunts, 
dcdaied that the Bill w'as the result of au earnest eii leavoiir on the ])ai't of th(‘ Govern¬ 
ment to })ut the relations betw'cen the landlm'd and the tenant, on a proper and eqiiil- 
lable basis, in order tliat neither the landlord mieht exj'loit the tenant, nor the tenant 
become an irresponsible peison. He explained tliat. tlie lelations between tlie two 
were not ])art.ii*uhiily lui]‘]>y in the seveial ]aits ol the jiioiinie and it was the 
iii'cntion of the Government to set maMers rigid. As ]u-actical men, tlu'y had to 
sc(' how the legal ])osilioii created by t’ue ameiidnient. would Ix' utilised. 'J'eiiants 
were forced to work in some eases on landlords' own lainis. Gn refusal to do so 
they w’ere dealt with sexerely. The result of the amendim'iit, if accepted, would 
be that tlie tenant would have to carry out l eisonal sen ices sn|»}.oscd to he 
based on an agreement. The amendments were deelared lost. An amendment 
for the deletion of the sub-elansc relating to the deliiiiiioii of the term "to 
cultivate personally” was moved by IMr. 6’. Ik Baridrkar, iMseusbion had not 
concluded when the House lose for the day. 

The Finan(t Act Amend. Bh.l 

28th. to Slst. AUGUST The hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe, Finance Minister, moved 
to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act. The Bill is designed to lighten the 
procedure for the recovery of the urban immovalile tax. According to the amending 
Bill, a I'cnalty is ])reseribed for default in payment of the tax and also it is 
maele a hist (diarge on the ])reml.jeB on wnieh it is leviable. Leaders of the 
Gpjiosition groujis eritieised the Government for bringing forward this measure 
and charged them with utilising the muniei])alit.ies to recover the tax instead of 
doing it themselvcB, and also for transgressing on the rights of the Municipalities. 
A motion for postjtonemcut of the Bill, sine die, brought forw’ad by Kir. A. M. 
Dthlavi, Leader of the Opposition, was throwm out by 5C votes against 42. 
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Dr, Antroliker moved for closure, which the Deputy Speaker. Mr. N, Q. Joshi, 

put to the House. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including Euroi)cans, who were wanting to 8[)eak. The closure 
motion was put to vote and was carried by 58 votes against 43. Thereu]>ou 
Sir A. M. A. Dehlavi made a brief statement saying that no useful purpose 
would be served by their participation in the i)roceedingB. ile then walked out 
of the House followed by other Opposition members. This was the first time 
Euro}>can members partici)>at.ed in a “walk-out”. The Finance Minister^ in the 
eourse of his reply, assured the House that Bte()B would be taken to sec that 
none suffered undue hardshii) on account of this Legislation. Next day, the 
30th. August, a motion for the circulation of the Bill for a fortnight for 
eliciting i>ubUc o]duion was thrown out l>y the House, (>9 voting against and 
45 for. A motion for referring the Bill to a select commitiee was also rejected 
by the House. Amemlments for exempting trustees of chari Jes and waqfs from 
the operation of the pciialty clause in the Bill were withdrawn by the movers on 

an aHBiirance piven by the bon. Mr. A. B. Lafhc, the Finance Minister, that 

the Government would lake particular care to see that they did not suffer any 

hardshijis. He also assured the House that before framing the rules he would 
consult the members of the House. An im]>ortant amendment, which was moved 
on behalf of the Government and a'cepted, removed the retrospective character 
of the ])enal clause. Next day, fhe ,3l8t. August, over a dozen amendments were discus¬ 
sed. ()f the amendmcnls moved two were accepted by the fiovcrnment,. One of them 
gives discretionary p(»wer to the Gollcetor or the Municipality in the matter of levying 
penalty for default in payment of Ihe ]>TO))erly tux. According to the amend¬ 
ment, a ]teiiahy will be levied only if the authorities eoiieerucd are satislied that the 
person liable to ]>ay the tax lia<l wilfully failed to pay it. By the second 
amendment the penalty leviable on default lias been reduced to one-fourth of the 
tax payable instead of the whole amount as in the Bill. By 01 votes to 80, 
the House rc'jected an ameiidmout moved by the Muslim League Barty wliich 
Bought to ijripose a graded penally from one per eout of the tax payable to five per 
cent if tlie tax bad not Iteen paid within live montlis. 

Bombay Session—Bombay—25lh Sept.loSlst. October 1939 

The Bombay Session of the Assembly began its session on the 2,5th. September 
with the agenda left over from tli(‘Boona session. The agiimhi indiubMl eleven Govern¬ 
ment Bills, Bie more inrgorlant of lh<*m licing the l\lonoy-lcnd(*is’ Bill, the d'enancy 
ilill, lh(' Sluip Assisianls Bill rinl the Agiiculinrid bebtors Bill, all of then'i 
awaiting second and tliird rejulingr-'. d'he J'oddi'r Ordinance |)iomnlgat(‘d by the 
G(»vernnu'iit, conscquciil on tlu' famine conditions in Gnj(''ct, has also bi'cn 
framed into an (ma'-tment and was also pla<avl before Uie House. 'I he thirty 
non-ollicial Bills on the agenda iiicbidcd the liindu Divorce Bill, the Brevention 
of Bigamoiis Marriages Bill, and other s-o-ial IcgiBlalmn. 

d'lu: Bomj;\y Ti'Nancv Bili. 

27th. SBPT. to .Ird. OCTOBBK dlie Bombay Tenancy Bill was diseussed on 
these (lays. Mr. 0. A5 Phadake, in an amendment, suggested the inclusion 
of two 8iii)-(lauses to Section G, the iiist. that rent ]tuyable. to the landlord by the 
tenant sliould be tlie liist charge on ero]»s and, secondly, the tenant should be 
made liable for the ]iayment of land revenue to the Government in resjieei of 
land held and ]>rotect('d by the tenant. The Revenue Minn^ter ojqiosed the 
amendmeut, whicii was lost. (Manse 7 dealing with the lamllord’s right in a 
protected tenancy was dis‘ussed at length. Mr. S'. F. ParuUkar urged that 
bigger landlords sliould not have the right to determine teiiaiie.y. M'he Revenue 
Alnlister ex))ressed his faith that the landloids would not abuse the juiwer vested 
in them and if the Government came across such instances, they would eertainly 
come to the rescue of the tenant. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that the 
words “for any ngrieiiltiiral puri>oses” weie vague. He asked if bee-hiving would 
lie an agricultural ])urpose for which the landloixlB could evict the tenant. MMie 
Revenue Aliniste?' aifi^reciatcd the ])oint made and ])iomiBcd to consider it. 
Mr. B. S, Hiray, Barliamentary Secretary, moved an amendment to the 
effect that a landlord be deemed to have used the land ])ersoiially if he used the 
land by his own laliour (ir by hired labour under his Bupervision or any member 
of his family. Mhis amendment was accepted by the Minister and Clause 7 was 
passed by 47 votes to 12. Mr. H. V, Patasker (East Khaiidesh) moved an 
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Amendment making ])rovision for an appeal to the Collce.lor, against an order for 
compenBation made by the Mamlatdar. The Revenue Minister accepted the 
amendment and it was passed. Strong oi)positi()n was shown by a section of the 
House to Clause 22, which made non-issue of rcceij)ts l)y tlic landlord ])unishable 
by fine amounting to Its liX). Mr. C. K. Piiwlhe suggoBted an amendment that 
the tine be reduced to Ls. 10. The amendniefii was acce[)ted. The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 3rd. October, when the House ])asse<l the second and 
tliird readings of the Bill. The spokesmen of landlords cliaractensed the Bill 
as a revolutionary ineaBure, while the spokc'sinen of tiMiaiits said that it did 
not confer all the IxMiehts that should be exnecic;! of a i>rogi-essivc government. 
Tile Ihwenue Minister. ]\lr. Morarji Desai. declared that it was safe to be slow in the 
initial stage of tenancy reform. Tlu^ Bill alfords protecOon to tenants with regard 
to jiermaneiicy of tenure. 

Foddkr & Chain CoNnio!. Bill 

Gth. OCTOBER :—The Bombay Fodder and Crain Control Bill. whi'*h was intended 
to grant power to the I'rovincial Covernment to reaulate and control the sui)])ly 
ami distribution of fodder and giain including the pn-e theieof dai-ing famine, 
])assed the third reading to-day. During detailed consuleration of tlie Bill, it was 
nrg(‘d iij'On the Covengnent that it shonld be ?nade incumbent on sellers of 
fonder and grain to sell those (‘ommodiUes to hunn Ji !■> customers. Otherwise, it 
was }H)intcd out, selbu’s might conserxe sPick, tlicrcby niillifyiiig the beiiciits of 
the measui'e. Although the Bevenue 'Minister c.xplaincd that tlic Covernment had 
a (‘onstitutional ditiicnliy in a-eenting the ehiuse, the motion was pressed to a 
division and the House lejeeted it by an overwhelming majority. An amendment 
enjoining the seller to is.sne a reeeipt to tiie purchaser giving all the partienlars 
of the sale was accented by the House as a useful suggestion. The second and 
third readings were passed in quick succession. 

AnHK'ui.riTitAL DEirroKS’ JIklikf Bill 

The House rie.\t took up for eonsideiatiou the Aericultiiral Debtors’ Relief 
Bill with the l^eleet Committee Report tiiereon. The Bill ])rovided for sealing 
down ot debts of cultivating agriculturists in the Riovinee whose debts did not 
exceed Ra. IgCHlO and was not below Rs. luU. T'lie Bdl pi’ovided lor the setting 
up of Debt Conciliation Boards and payment by easy inslalnients A feature of 
the Bill was that a debtor was obliged to be a member of a Uesourec i^oeicty before 
he eould a\ail himself of the lacility. h^ext day the 7th. October, the Assembly 

continued disenssidii on the second reading of the Bill. An amendment from the 

Congress bc.iehcs that an agrieulturist should not be eonsidered a debtor if money 
was due from him to agrieultural labourers under liim. was accepted. An 

amendment moved from the Congress benches which ])rovided that the benehts 
of the Bill should be available to iteisons cultivating ])eiSonally before April 1, 
11)37 was also accepted by the Covernment. 

IvEDUCriON OF MARHIAtJE EXPENSES 

10th. OCTOBER The Assembly discussed to-day a nou-oflleial resolution 

reconiiricuding to the flovcrnuient to undertake legislation to }U'ovide for compulsory 
reduction of expenses in connection with the marriage and other ceremonials of 
agricnlLurists. It was suggested that legislation may be iindeitaken to piovide for 
“reasonalile” reduction of expenses incurred on ^hiune'essary religious” ceremonies 
of agriculturists. An amendment was moved to include all classes of pcoj>le 
within the scope of the icsolutioii. A Muslim member moved an amendment to 
excliulc Muslims from the s(-oj)C of the resolution wiiile other Muslim members 
welcomed tlie economy measure suggested in the resolution. The llutne Minister^ 
replying to the debate, said that he was one with the House in tJieir view that 
marriage expenses shoidd be curtailed ami controlled especially among that class 
of pco{)le who could ill-aH’ord them. But in social matters like the j)reseiit one, 
legislation would not serve the purpose. ‘‘If wc want some change in social 
habits, we must raise the standard of education of the pcoi»le. Their moral attitude 
must change. Legislation should not go counter to the needs of human nature. 
The memi)crB must be aware how even a Ivcalthy measure like the hrarda Act was 
resented by many pco])le.” The Minister added it was quite unfair to check by 
legislation the custom of t^eople enjoying themselves on occasions of marriage. 
Society wanted it. I’cople siiendiiig money for the pui 7 )ose never grudgecl it. In 
view of these facts, he would request the mover to withdraw the resolution. The 
resolution was however withdrawn on the next day^ 
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Minorities and the Servioes 

lUh. OCTOBERA BiMiited cninidatioa of the Government’s policy with 
re^anl to the roitreriontatioii of minority eommiinities in the Government services, 
was a feature of the de))ate to-day. Str J/i Mohainrd Khan fJchlavt, Leader of 
the ()pj)osition, moved his resolution rec^ommcndiii^ to the Government that L!(J per 
(*,ent of a])jH)intmentB in the Government administration shordd be reserved for 
Muslims. lAlr. H. Jhahvala, critieisin*; the mandatory elFeet of the re.soliition, 
said that democracy would be at an end if the ])rincinle of the resolution was 
^iven effect to. lb* moved an amendment, whi<‘h entitled any (lualilied ])erHon 
to ^;et an appoiiiunent. Mr. Jhihahhat Patel irom the Oon^vess bonejies, in another 
amendment, drew I he allention of the House to the fact that the Muslims formed 
ordy 8.S i)er cent ol tJic ])Oi>ul.ilioii in the province and that, thercfoie, the (fovern- 
ment should s(‘e that excess jMuslims in Go\ernmeiit employ ovi'r their legitimate 
share lie disi'etiscd with. A tScheduled thas.s memiier ]>resHed the claims of bis 
commuiuty to ■_!» i per cent ol Go\ernment appointments and moved incorporation 
of the ii'commf'iidal!on in the main resolution. The hon. Mr. K. M. Minism, 
Home Miidslei', Mj.jxthing tlu' ies)!uiion, said that there eoi Id be only two 
principles wld'li sliouhl guide all (‘i\iliseil Governuu'iits in tlie matter of 
a])j>oni(rneio to the st'rvices. 'J he liist was one of elliciem y, and the other that idl 
sections ^^ho, due to geneial bachv.aidiu'ss, deser\ed piotection, should be cared 
for. Till' Minister n'ie.' Kul to llie classili, ation of tiie communities as Advaii'-ed, 
Intermediate imd Ba-kwaid for the pii.pose ol rejueseutation in the ser\ ices, tiie 
bitter two caieeoiies getting larger represenfati.m. dlie Muslims lieiim elassihed 
as ‘intermediate’' had seemed a \e!y fair and just sliaie of the a]>]'()iiitmeiits in 
(lovernmenI smvi 'es. I\ir. Alnnshi stressed tlie need loi safe.auaiding the elliciency 
of the administration which sliontd lot be saculied while proU'clii g the legitimate 
chiims ol the mimu'itns. He assured the House that since ihi’ acce)tiance of oilice 
bv the (’-ongiess. the viovernmeiu, had luani doing everything in their pow'er to see 
that the rights of llie nunontics weie salely couseived. The resulution was h)Sti 
without a division. 

Imaitors’ LEiar.r l>ija. (contp.) 

loth, to 2r>tii. OCrOBER : -d'ho House resumed discussion to-day on Clanse 1 of 
tlie Agrieulinra! Dihtors luTiel Bill, wnich di'alt. with the cunstituiion of the Delit 
Adjustment Board. Hiscussioii had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 
next day, the I7th Octotier, wiiim alter C’lause') vesting ])ow'et in tlu' Bro\in( ial Govern¬ 
ment to dissolve a l>t'u Adjustment Board or remove a member thereof was adopted, 
the House next dmpiised ol fne more elausrs, which gave ])o\ver to the I>oard to 
decide all cases relating to adjustment oi debts and jirovided that decisions of the 
Board shall have the validity ol judicial i»n)<‘,eedings and uuule certain awuirds of 
Board appealable, (.’lauses oi tlu' lAll wliicli prescribed a b1am]> fee of two ripiecB 
and a eourt. fee for appeal against tiie decision ol tlie Board were opposed by mem¬ 
bers. d’he ()p|)ositioii urged that in an ameliorative measuie the imposition of fees 
w'cnt against, the grain. Tiie Financ.e Minis'er replied that justice should not he 
too chean and funds were rc(|uircd to jiay the salary of otliccrs, and if anything 
remaineu in (xxcess tliat wumld h'* sjient for improving the condition of agricid- 
turists. Next day, tlie ISlh. Octoher the House passed as many as tw'eiity-oiie 
clauses in ihc c.omse ol the day. Strong opjiositioii was in t\idemT, however, 
when Clause L't wxis taken up. d’his clause limited the juiisdict.ion of a Leht 
Adjustment Board to enteiiain an ai>])lication for adjushnciit of the debt of a person 
w’hosc debts were not more than Bs. B>y w'ay of amendments, figures vary¬ 

ing fimm Ks, b.'KM to Its. Bh.lJJJ were suggested, line amendment sought to fix"a 
minimnm limit at Bs. hlJ. The amendments were thrown out. Next day, the 20th. 
October, the House voted on amendments to Clause 4(J. Mr. IJ. K, (Congress) 

amendment alone was accepted after slight modifications. The amended clause sought 
to give relief to “debiors” by scaling down their debts according to a definite ])lan, 
taking into considmation the fall in prices of agrienltural products after 1931. 
It also laid down thal at the time of apjdieation to the Board, if the interest was 
more than the priiieijial, twice the amount of principal would be deemed to be the 
amount due to the debtor. ()n the 2:trd. October, the vital clauses in the Bill, laying 
down inovisions for sealing down debts of agri^nilturislB to their paying capacity, 
engaged the attention of the House to-day. Members of the Opposition sponsored 
an amendment recommending graded scaling down instead of the uni/orra one 
pro])osed in the Bill. The ITiiaiice Minister opposed the proposal. A eeries of 
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clauses explaining the details which an award made by an Adjustment Board should 
contain were then ad()i)tc(L Amendments were moved to sui!;^est that the Govern¬ 
ment should not claim ])rionty in respect of their dues j)ut they were rejected. 
The Finance Minister assured the House that in case any dillicuity should arise 
in workin;;' the Bill, imi^rovements to it would certainly be (*onsidered. N(^xt, day, 
the 24th. October, the 1 louse considered tlui circumstances when a Debt Adjustment 
Board had the right to declare a debtor insolvent. Instead of Clause ()J, the House 
accepted the amendment of Mr. D. K. Kiintc to the above clause, which laid down 
the conditions of insohaiucy. According to the amendment the Board was em¬ 
powered to adjudicate a de!»tor an insolvent if his ]>aying capa<'ity was inadcipiate 
to pay the total amo\int of his debts, or if a debtor was in default of two conse¬ 
cutive or any three instalments i)ayable nndm- the award. The anieudment further 
stated that the order ol adjudication thus made was to be d(!eiued to be an order 
of the court. The amended clause lating comju-ehcnsivc, the House decided to 
delete chuises ()8 to 71. Kext day, the 2r>th. October, the second and the third 
readings of the Bill Avere passed. 

Resolution on Wail 

25th. OCTOBER The Assembly presented an animated a])pearance in the 
afternoon, when, before a crowded house, tlie ITime Minister, the hoti. Mr. B. G, 
Kher, moved the (.'ongress resolution disai'provmg oi the Vicorcjal declaration. 
The Bremier moved jis follows : — 

“This Assembly regrets that the Biilish Goverumi'ni luo'e made India a 
])articipant in the war between Great. Britain and Germany Avithoiit the consent 
of the i)GOple of India and have furthc!, in complete disr<'gar(l of Indian opinion, 
])asBed laws and adopted measures eiirtailiiig the ])owers and activities of 
iho\ iiieial (h)vern ment s. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government h) convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the Biitish Gov<!nummt that iii consonance with 
the avowed aims of the ])resent war, it ts essential, in order to seimre the 
co-operation of the liulian peoi>le, tluit. ])riiiciples of democracy should be a])plied 
to India and her jiolicy shoidd he guided by her people; and that India should 
he regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution, 
and further tliat siiilaljlo action should he taken in so lar as it is ])ossihle in 
the immediate i)resent to give ellect to lluit i)rin«‘iplc in legai'il to the ])reseMt 
governance of India, including arrangements whereby all war measures in tin's 
pro\ince may he umlcrtakcu Avitli the consent of and cxemited through the 
Trovincial Goventmeul. 

“9'liis Assembly regrets that, the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Goverument when aulhorisiug the slutement that has 
been made on tlu'ir beiialt in regard (o Imlia." 

Sir x\. M. K. J)o.hhiri, Imader of the Opposition, rnoxed an amendment on 
liehaU of the Muslim League I’arty which was on the lines of the ^Muslim League 
resolution on the Ridijccl. 'Idie amendment inter aha slated that the |)arliamcntary 
sysi.cm of Government iimbu' the i)rcsen!. constitution had failed and that, the 
entire ])roblem of India’s future constitution should lie rexised dc noro and also 
the Brit.isli Government slioidd not make any commitment without, the aitiu'ovul 
and consent of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. dh Bdltadar Khan, wanted to know if the amendment xvas in order. 
He said that no amendment could be moved which was of a nugatory character. 
The aim of the iMuslim League anieudment ran counter to that of the original 
resolution. While the Bremicr’s motion demanded that India should be regarded 
as an imh'pcndent nation, the amendment sought to divide the country into 
Muslim India and iion-iMuHlim India. He asserted that the amendment was an 
independent proiiositioii and not an amendment. 

Mr. S. //. Jhabrala moved a scries of amendments which sought to make 
verbal changes in the resolution. Dr. B. 7i. Ambcdkar. Mr. Jainnadas Mehta 
and Mr. R. S. Khcdgikar moved their res])ective amendments. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (European Group), on behalf of the Brogress Party, 
moved the following amendment : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Goverument 
of India and through them to the British Government that, in view of the fact 
that in spite of all the differences regarding the methods of achieving the goal of 
inuian political freedom and the pace at which India should achieve it, all parties 
18 
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and interests are united in the demand for Dominion Status within the meaning 
of the Statute of Westminster, the existing constitution shall be amended, with 
the ani)roval not only of the majority party but of the minorities also, as soon 
after tne ])resent Avar as is practicable, Avith the object of conferring upon India 
Dominion Status Avithin the meaning of the Statute of Westminister ; and that 
a declaration to this elVect should fortliAVith be made, 

“Finally, this Assembly recommends that in the meantime, the Government 
should co-o])crate Avidi llis Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
in the i)roaecntion of the Avar so that all necessary measures may be executed 
throngli the Provincial Government.” 

Mr. S. K. J^altl (Gongress) moved an amendment Avhi(^li stated that “in 
view of the failure of the Britisli Government to meet the Indian demands, this 
Assemhly, Avhilc recording its fullest coniidcnco in the Alinistry, calls upon it to 
tender its resignation.” 

When the rcsoliilion was taken ii]) for consideration l)y the House on the 
next day, the October, the Premier^ commending the resolution to the House, 

traced at consuh'rablc IcMigth the events leading up to the j)resent situation and 
reeall(‘<l the Gonipcss dcinand for a declaration of policy, the Viceroy’s stateineut 
as also the siatement of Lord /aUland in tli(‘ House of liords. 'I'lic Viceregal 

declaration h:id been found disappointing not only liy the ('ongress but also by 
the i^ational Lilicral Federation. Tlic Fromier Avas sarea^-tic Avhen he referred to 

the mention of I lie 1010 and lOJO <leelarali(*ns of policy “which Avill, I am sure, 

be ropeat(Hl in 1010 and lOVO and lOGO, if indei'd avc arii so supine as to UAvait 

the ]tleasure of those Avho are to-day ruling over us in tin; matttu- of our ^u’ogress 
on the road to self-determination.” I’roceeding, Mr. Xlier said, “All oiir demands 
liave been lunied down. The question then arises tis to wliat should be our course 
of action and this hviims me to the resolution before that House. In the first 
part, it regrets that India should have lieeii made to ])art,icii)ate in the Avar Avithout 
the eoiiscut of the people and that. hiAvs should have been passed and measures 
enacted eurlailiiig the i>owers and activities of the I'roviiicial Govcnimenls. 
liidiauB Avere not coiisulhul ladore the Avar was declared, dhey have no eneeliA’e 
voi(‘e in the i>rosecution of the Avar, and as a matter of lact, the ])owerB of the 
Provincial Goveuinieiits have been enrtaih'd by the amendment of the Government 
of India Act jiasscd Avitboiit India’s consent. d'ji(' first poilion of tlie resolution, 
tlu'refore, exjiK'Sses our regret that all this should have been done, against oiir 
Avill. The se-'ond jiart (.»f the resolution declare.-^ that in order to secure the 

(*o-o]’tcratiou of the Indian ]»eoi)le the ])riuci|)les of demoenc'y should be afiplicd 

to India, that her ]Kdicy shoulil be guided by her peop-h', that India should he 
regarded as a lice nation entitled to frame lier own constitution and Avitii that end 

in view, all necessary changes in the form (d' the Governinent should he made 

in the immediate jiresent as far as 'possilile. it is a great pity that a resolution 
which demands these rights for this country should lia\e any o])\)osition at 
all. A resolution of the nature ought to he lyaBsed Avith one voice. The third ])ai't of 
the resolution ('xpresses regret that the situation in India has not bc.e!i righily under¬ 
stood by His Majesty’s Governinent Avheii authorising tJi(‘ statement that, has been made 
on their behalf. The statement, as has been observed, Avould have beeii out of date even 
‘JO years ago. It is based on the assnrniition that being divided and disunited, the 
Indian ])eoi)Ie are unlit and nnahle to govern themselves. This is not true. It is true 
that there arc minorities and there are (UHeremes in t.liis country hut this is not 
the only country Avherc there are minorities or religious diirereucos and for our 
part, we have alAvays stood for the amplest guarantees for the riglits of minorities. 
I cannot conclnde my remarks better than by quoting Mahatma Gandhi’s state¬ 
ment Avhieh says that ‘it, Avoiild have been better if the British Government had 
dexdined to make any statement Avhatsoever. The long ex]iccted statement made 

by the Viceroy Bim[)ly bIioavs that the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. 

8o far as 1 can sec, the Congress Avill bo no party to it, nor can the India of the 
Congrees conception be a [lartncr Avith Britain in her Avar with Herr Hitler. The 
Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no democracy for India if 
Britain can })rcvent it. Another Round Tabic Conference is promised at the end 
of the war. Like its predecessor, it is bound to fail. The Congress asked for 
bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for India, I dare not 
foretell. 

Sir A, M. K. Dehlavi, who moA^ed the Muslim League amendment, 

declared that during the last two and a half years, it had been proved that the 
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Congress had done things in its own way without any regard for the interests of 
the minorities. The attitude of the Muslim League Party w’as well known. 
They stood at one willi all those wdio were striving for the betterment of the 
country on all vital issues afTecting the community. They stood for democracy. 
But the attitude of the Congress Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He said that the Muslim League Party’s amendment was moved with the sincere 
and honest ho])e, that democracy might he granted to this country, but on 
proper lines. He reminded the \longiess that, on several occasions in the past, 
the League had stood ])y the Congress. Tlic accusation of ‘ divide and rule*’ had 
been msdc l)y tlie Congress against the Britisli (Joveimment. But, it was a matter 
of tnitli, he asserted, tiiat the Congress had all along ap])lied the same principle 
in its rule. Ceaseless ellorts had been made to divide the Muslims. Indiu'ements 
of all kinds had been held out. Divisions were created amoiig the Scheduled 
Classes. He reiteiated that, whatever might l)e the merits or demeiits of a demo- 
erfitic i.arliamenlaiy system, in so far as India was concerned, tiiat system had 
failed necause of the" conditions olitaining in this country. He hoped that the 
Congress, even if it went out of otlice now, would be bath, but with a changed 
heart and a diflcient outlook, i^ir Ali Mohamed disagreed with the Congjess 
in Its insistence in calling u])on the British Government to make a declaration 
W'he.n busy with matters of life and death, and asking them to lay downi categori¬ 
cally a certain principle with regard to the future of India. On the face of things, 
it was not ])ractical)le. 

Dr. B. JL Atiihcdlcar snid that the resolution was both impro])cr and 
inopportune, as it asked the House to make certain demands and a declaration 
and also sought the sanction of the House to follow certain i)rocedure in ease 
those deitiands W'ci'e not met. It was obvious that certain demands had been 
made on Jlis IHcelleiiey the Viceroy, hut thosi' demands had not been imidc 
l)y the House. The Prime IMiuisior did not think lit to table those demands 
first before this House. Tlic procedure followed was differeiit. ^Something was 

done by somebody, and now the Ministry came to this House and said : ‘"llie 
afiaii lias l»een hungh'd. Please come to our lesi-ue.” I’roceeding, Dr. Amlied- 
kar said that the Viceregal declaration had been made over a Aveek ago. The 
proper course for this House w'oiild lie to e.xpiess its (minion that the declaration 
was not satisfactory. The resolution was so worded that it did not in any way 
exfiress an ojiiuion as to wlielher that declaration w’as aceoptalilo or not, or 

whether any otlier declaration should be made. Coming to the mcrils of the 
resolution, he Avas in agreement with the first ]>ait of it, namely, about tlie 
British G( vernment making India a ]>artici])ant in tlie war Avitlioiit tlie consent 

of the pio]Ie of India. The foreign nolicy of Ihe Em]>ire was controlled by the 
British (-abinct. This coimti’y had n(> voice in the foreign jioliey. Probably 
an invitation might be extended to soimbody (o go Avlierc jicace Avould b(J 
eoneluded in order to allix bis signal me. It wais indeed a a cry anomalous 

poshmii that Avithont the ('Onsent, of this eoiintry, ])eople had been brouglit into 
the shuighter. He asserted that India had a greater right than even the Dominions 
to be coiiBultcd in this matter. And although this country bad been involved 
in a Avar, it had neitlier an Air Force nor an Army nor a Navy of its oAvn. 

Proceeding, Dr. Anibcdker said that tlie democracy envisaged by the Congress 

hoAvcver was that the majority would not suit this country. He referred to the 

status of Harijans in the body oolitic of India. Their position remained the same 
as before. He would not sunmit to a democracy Avherein the Muslims and 
^scheduled Classes Avould remain for all time a minority. Dr. Amliedkar then 

cited instances of alleged ill-trcatincnt of Harijans and maintained that the 
eom]) 08 iLion of the administration was sucli that the Caste Hindus Averc in an 
overwhelming majority, and they were very hostile to the fcAv Scheduled Class 
members who Avere in service. Ojiposing the amendments tabled to his formula 
Dr. Ambedkar said, “In any constitution that is framed, Ave shall claim tlm 
right that, Avhatevcr nrovisions my be made relating to our sufeguards, must be 
certified as adequate by the accredited representatives of the Depresseil Classes.’’ 
A mere recognition of the fact that the minorities should have a voice in the 
governance of the '.country would nOo Biillice. There w'as the social, economic and 
religious djminanee of the Caste Hindus over the Untouchables, and he w'ould 
not submit to nolitieal dominance also. He Avould fight tooth and nail any such 
domination. He was not for any constitution in which the Scheduletl Classes 
would not have freedom and not an ecpial partnership. He would not say 
“Damn your Bafeguards. Give roe roy independence.” But given sufficient 
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Safeguards, he would have the Congress have its demands. Beferring to the 
coutemi)latcd resignation of the Ministry, he wanted to know why they wanted 
the ])cnnission of ihe House. It was purely a party issue. 

Mr. t'. C. Bramble, fommending his auiendracnt to tlie House, dcelared 
that the rcsolul.ion was ill-eon reived. There was a gieat. deal in the Viceregal 
Statement., and he thought the, whole matter had heen misunderstood. Mr. 
Bramble prucavding said that under the eircumstaiices jtrevailing in India, it 
w'as ju)t ]) 0 ssiblc to obtaiit the consent of the country for the declaration of 
war. Nor was there any constitutional necessity to do so. Beferring to the 
imi)ending Ministerial resignation, Mr. Byramble sai<l : “I would bo extremely 
sorry if they resign. I say this as a member of the ()p]>osition. Tlie only 
healthy reaction to a crisis such as the present one sliould lx; that all should 
rally round tlu^ duly (‘.onstitnted anthoiity, 'The attitude whiidi the Opjosiiion 
should now adojit is one of hearty co-oi>eration with the Government. But 
our ])resent Government has seen tit. to divest themselves of responsiliility at 
the iuiicuire. ^\’e should Ix' di'ccaving ourselves ii we AViTe to reject t.he i»ossibility 
and the ])roI)abiIity of this ])rovince having to be governed by His Excellency 
the Governor in his sole discretion under Section 3i) of the (!overnment of 
India Act. But. I am not ex])ressine any lack of eontidence in His Excellency 
the Governor when I say that I must sincm'ely regret when this necessity 
arises. 

Mi‘. Jamnadas McJila, Avhile fully subscriliing to the Congress point of view, 
in 80 far as it related to Britain's failure to cousiill India in the (Icclaratiou of 
war, deprecated the (hxigress move to vacate oflice. 'Ilu' ])osition did not. >varrant 
such a jirocediire. The Congress was auaie that the eonntry had no voi.ie in her 
foreign ]H)licy. d'lie Clongri'ss had accei'led oHice and eon tinned to function all 
these days in the full knowledge of the limitations under the Government of India 
Act. He wondered why they should make a giievaiico ot it. now' and try to run 
away. As for the Vu'eregal statement, it had Ix'ixi <’OMsidered throiudioiit the coun¬ 
try as niisatisiactoiy. With regard to the war aims of the Biitish Go\ernment 
none could liave any (luarrcl. Kveryliody in this country was resounding with de¬ 
nunciation of Hitler, d’he action oi tiu' British Government w’as in fact, considered 
liehited. Gii tlu' minorities question, ?,Ir. IMchta cliarged tlu' Biitish Government 
with creating disunity in this country. I'lie minorities qiu'stion was a manufactured 
one. It was staitcd in 11)03 and ]ailented since then. The C'ongiess was also, he 
averred, a party to this ^‘national snicidi'.” Besuming his speech on the next day, 
the 27tli. October, Mi. ]\leiita opposed the IMnslim li(‘agii(‘ amendment. He rci)U- 
diatod the claims of the League to riijn-c'scnt all the Muslinis in tliis cmintry. “It 
is a false statement.he said, “that the Muslims of this conutry are the iiroiierty 
of the League. Even so, are we not the pio)»eity of the Congress either.” He did 
not despair tlie present sitiintion in the country. With courage and understanding 
the commumd problem could iui solved. But, he added, noliody in this country 
luul the right to stand in the way of the ]u'ogress of the country. The i»osition of 
India to-day was most abject and hurniliaiing. The Viceregal f^iatement was no 
douhl unsatisfactory. 3’bc declaration, lie went on to say, had at least, the velvet 
glove, hut the latest statement of l^ir Samuel Hoare ('xJiilited the iron glove of 
British Imperialism. But Mr. Mehta said, the Congress sliould not resign and 
“run away” iioav. The (kmgress had admitted this was a just way. By resigning 
they would become an ally oi Hiller, wdiet.her the (Vmgress liked it or not. 

Mr. S. H. Jbahrala (Bailway I,uboui), who had a few verbal amendmerts 
in his name, assured the (bngri'ss that the woikiiig class would back them in 
whatever step they might take. ]\lr. It yl. Khcdyikcr (d'rade Union) also siqiported 
the resolution and wanted the resolution to go further. This was a moment, ho 
said, Avhen all should sink their dili’erciices and stand united against British 
Imperialism. 

The lion. Mr, K. M. Munshi, speaking on the resolution, cxtdaiiicd that the 
issue before the House w'as whether the House w'auted the Ministry, wBich had 
eo-ouerated with Britain in this war, to do so without being assured that India 
W'ould he granted the status of a full self-governing country at the end of the war 
and without being given any share in the present governance of the country. He 
reiterated the appeal of the ITemier that in so far as this issue was concerned, no 
Indian could differ and all members should keep their minds open. The resolution 
should not he judged from a party point of view, but from the larger interests 
gf the country. Beferring to the Muslim League amendment, Mr. Munshi expressed 
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amazement at the plea advanced that the democratic parliamentary syfiiem of 
i>:overnment was unsiiited to the p:enins of the country. If the amendment was 
taken at its face value, it would mean that we must ^o back ; it woidd mean that 
India should have feudal rule or foreign) rule. IMr. Munshi questioned the propriety 
of the Muslim League Rarty asking for the consideration of an amendment which 
was more a matter of inlernal bargaining and making it an issue at a time 'vhen 
they were trying to assert their national dignity with regard to foreign rule. Jhe 
Muslims in tlie Runjab, as was evident from the resolution tabled on behalf ot 
the Unionist Rarty, wanted Dominion Status. But in Bombay they did not want 
it. “Is it that it Muslims arc not in a majority in a iirovince, it must remain 
under foreign rule ?” he asked. 

Referring to Mr. Bramble’s (European Uroup) argument that the Ministries 
would fail in their duty if they resit^ned, Mr. Munshi declared thiit it was really 
tile other way about. The Indian National Congress, for the lirst lime in history, 
in si)itc of the country’s yearning for freedom and democracy, oliered its lunid of 
frieiulship to Britain. It was ])re]>are(l to share thi* linrden of I'csponsibility in 
this war. What it wanted wss a recognition of its st.atiis not now, but atuu' the 
war. It wanted to share the resnonsibility of waging the war in the ]>reseiil. But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however much they might be prepared 
to light shoulder to shoulder with the British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces successfully, were too ])rofanc to touch sacred Delhi. “We 
are ready to lijjht as free Indians on the side of England to free the world from 
''rotalitarianism'’, declared the Minister. “W'e want, we yearn to share the privilege. 
But if the i)rivilege of ])artnershi]) is denied to us, the British Mai‘ policy in India 
assumes a diflerent sha]>e. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Clive and Du]ileix are gone, when Knro]>eans could hire m(T<’eiiei*ies or cajole 
interests to eompier India for them. Now struggling for the dignity of free men, 
we can only light freely, wdlingly, and for a cause which t\o have at heart.” Mr. 
Munshi then aiistseied some of the eriticisnis l(‘\elled hy Dr. Amliedkar. Dr. 
Amhedkar had referred to the numerous instances of hanishij) sutlered hy llarijans. 
Jlis passionate remoustranees were not reh'vant to the issue l)et()re the House. 
‘‘W’^e oujselves laid stated”, oltserved Mr. Munshi, ‘‘that the treatment meted out 
to Jlarijans has been a lilot on Hinduism. AVe, Congressmen, have siiokeu, felt 
and worked tmd fought for Harijans. (iaiidhiji, ahoxe all men, has done wonders 
to ]»urge Hinduism of this sin and erinie.” But the remedy for all the evils lay 
in democracy. Ueinoc'raey alone could give the social and economic underdog 
a change to assert ilsHf in cle(*ted assemhlies. He asserted that, the Congress 
would he 110 jiarty to a eonsiitiition tliat \\onld deniiiiate the Minorites. Mr. 
Munshi eoiicliuled, ‘‘We have oiii sense of duty. In view of the extia-ordinary 
situation, we were willing to co-operate A\ith Britain, but only as partners in the 
veil lure. No self-respecting nation can do anything Ics^. Wc ar(‘ told ‘Do your 
duty and stick to your job’. W'hy and what for’J'he oiler stands even to-day. 
The war can be fought pro\ided the war is oiirs” (Cheers). 

Mr. Ali Bahntlur Khun (Imlepeiideiityl extending his siqqiort to the resolution, 
asscrtcil that the Muslim League were not the re)ires(‘iitativos of the Muslim masses 
as such. During tlie election they deceived the masses liy false deelaratinns, namely, 
that they stood for the indcix'ndcni'e of the counliy. Now, when the time came for 
the manifestation of the indeiicndeucc spirit the Muslim Leaguers resiled and showed 
themselves up as the true instruments of British Imperialism. Islam slood for 
eomnlele democracy and the League had said so. Now he Avas shocked to hear (he 
Leaner of (he Muslim League Rally, Sir A. M. K. Dehhivi, moving an amendment 
that democracy was uusnited to the genius of this country. Even the press owing 
allegiance to the Muslim League had condemned unequivocally the Viceregal state¬ 
ment. On a clear issue such as freedom or subjection, the Muslims in the whole 
country would unanimously stand by the Congress. 9'hc Muslim League had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomenal. “They duped and deceived the masses”, 
he said. The propaganda they had carried on was deliberately false. The Muslims 
W'crc a dcc])ly religious and touchy people. When they were told tliat a mosque 
had been demolished somewhere, they were enraged. But no mosque had been 
demolished. The League had said that as far as tliis presidency was concerned so 
many mosques had been demolished. Tliis w'as not tine, The Government hail 
allowed sucli dangerous j)roi)aganda to be carried on. “Now' is the time for you 
to go to the Muslim masses. They wdll join any force which strives for indepen¬ 
dence.” The Muslims were strong enough and they were not afraid of any inroads 
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being- made on their liberty. They would fipilit for it. On the question of India’s 
partici!>ation in tiie war, the speaker declared that wliiJe India was in full Bym])athy 
Avith the Allies, lie Avonld not play “the role of a reernilin^ sergeant Avith the mark 
of Bubjcction stamped on my face. 

d'he hnn, Mr. Mni'erji R. Desni saiil that the arguments advanced against 
the resolution would do no credit to anyone, but would he taken advantage of by a 
third party. Mahatma (iandhi liad observed that a stone was given instead of 
bread, 'i'hat had only proved too true. The stone was followed by a stick. Hir 
ISamnel Hoare, the “Strong Man of the I'lmpire”, Avho once gave a threat to the 
Congress and then carried it out, liad once again said that, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would be cari'ied on with etliciency, strength and justice. His sneech was 
luimiliating not only to the Congress, but to the wliole country. He bad taken 
that attitude l^ecanse of the views exju’essed by the Opposition here, dhe T.cader 
of the O])position had contemh'd that democracy as ]'ractised l>y the Congress was 
ol such a manner that it had convinced him ol the iinsnitaliihly of democracy in 
this country. No sentence of greater shame could have been iitteied by an Indian. 
The present was an occasion of life and death. Granting that all the blame in the 
country to-day Ix^longed to the (kmgress, even then, it did not he in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that he rvould like to ho governed by a foreigner. What was 
obviously a matter for internal adjustment should not be brought in a liig issue. 
As for his part he Avoiild sidunit to rule by IMnsliiiis if the British wei’e to alidicatc 
in their favour. 

Mr. N. H. Prater (Anglo-Indian, Bombay City and Suburbs) opjiosing the 
resolution declared that the lirst leaction of ■\iahalma Gandhi and Mr. Nihru at 
the ontbieak of war was t.o extend nncondilional sipqiort for Great Britain. It 
was a s])Oiitaneous and chivalrous urge to help Britain. But later, ]iolitical consi- 
flerations arose. He could understand C'ongrcss oj)|>osition liccause of its traditional 
attitude towanls llie raramouiit I'owm-. h'urllK'rmore, tlie tAngress being committed 
to a deliiiite policy was eom])elle(l to make eondilions for its siip])Oii. He lemimled 
the Congress of the numerous millioiis in this c(mnlry who did not- suhsi-ribe to its 
view's. The moment Congress raised conslitnlional issues, it at once released forces 
of disunity in this country. Mr. I'rater, concliidmL’-, said that he luheved in the 
since)ity of tin' Viceregal statement and the statement of Sir S-nmiel Hoare. 

(Ironical cheers) H was no use ridi<Mdiiig the apprehensions of the minorities; they 

Bhoiild be la'*cd. 

Sir I). P. Cooper deplored that such a resolidion should have been moved in 
the House at- all. The many s)'ee(‘hes made showed the marked divergence of views 
aiul he was afraid that at any liiture Bound dahle Conference the British Govern¬ 
ment- might make use oi it against the granting of doiuinion status, 

Mr. P. K. Piifil (('ongress) in ad\ucating ministciial resicnation declared that 
it should not be niisiinderslood that the resignation was an outcome of lack ol 

coiitidcnce in the Ministry, d’lie war, he asserted, liad no ri'al aims as such and if 

there were any, they were useless. Ih'ferring to the Muslim League ameiidnu’iit, 
the B])caker said that- the first riyiction to the amendment uais Sir Samuel Hoar(‘’s 
statement. Secondly, the I.eagucV divlaration of lack of conbdciicc in (hunocracy 
had clean knocked the bottom out of tlie League’s existence. At present, the elioicu 
W'nB between national self-respect and a little doubtful good that might be done ]>y 
sticking to ollice. d'be Congress, of course, w’onld jirefer the former. Mr. 
LajagO])alachari had already tendered his re.signation. (Cheers from Congress 
bemhes.) 

The hori. Mr. P. G. Khrt\ in the eourse of hi.s reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink their (liHerenccs and to stand united at a momentous lime like thus, dhe 
various amendments Avere either withdraAvn or thrown out. The Muslim League 
Piirt-y amendment Avas negatived liy 9S votes against 2d. An ameiidinr-nt of Dr. 
Aniliedkar as amended liy the lion. Mr. K. M. Munshi was declared carried. The 
amendment inter alia stated that in the constitution to be framed, adequate safe¬ 
guards for the jirotection of rights and liberties of the minority communities in 
India he made. 

I'he resolution as amended Avas carried by 92 votes against 50 amidst 
acclamation. The House then adjourned. 

Agricultukai. Bropuce Marketing Biei. 

28tli. OCTOBER Two imi>ortant Bills were imssed to-day. '’ITie Agricultui'al 
Broduce Marketing Bill aviib passed through all three readings before noon ami 
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although the Furopoaii niemhers opposed the extension of the session, the ifoiisc 
sat in the evening and ])a8se(l the Shop Assistants Ihll, a measure for which there 
had been great demand from the jmblic. 

Shop Assistants Hijj. 

d'he Bombay Sl\oi)s and Establishments Bill (popularly known as the Shop 
Assistants Bill) sought to regulate the hours of work in shops, eommercial establish¬ 
ments, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other establishments, Tlie ])rovisions 
do not ai)ply to the domestic services. The Bill prescril)ed a maximum of 0.^ hours 
of work jter day for employees, one day of rest in the Aveek and tixed 0 }). m. as 
(he closing time for shops. A feature of the Bill was that it sought to ])revent em¬ 
ployment of children under VJ years of age and restricted the houi’s of work of 
youths between the ages of 13 and 17 to eight hours a day, and that too during 
day time only. 

Bksicnation of tiik j\IrNrsTiiv 

31ic Assembly concluded its session on the Blst. October, and the SjHiak(>i- 
adjourned the House do-. Air. B. G. Khcr^ the Ih'cmic'r, motored from the 

Assetnhly Hall to the (Tovernment ibaise to hand over the resignation. He was seen 
oil' liy his follcacues and the Congress I’arty membeis. and was cheered lustily. 

‘h)ur resignation is the inevitable conse<iuence of llu' refusal of the Hritish 
Government to recognise our rijht to di .Ci-mine our eouittry’s future in consonance 
with the will of onr people”, said Mi'. Ivher immediately after tendei'ing the 
resignation of his Ministry. He ctiiiiinued : 

“M’e weie opjiosed to o(lic(‘ acceptema* early in 11)37, but later W'o took olhcc 
ns an exi)oriinent to test, the simaM’ity of the British iieo])le and to increase our 
own strength. Oir ]iur]>os(‘ was iwo-fold, namely, to disdiarge the day-to-day 
administration of the pnivince eliicienlly, and to advance the country on the jiath 
of juditical freedom to the greatest jaissible extent. Neither of these objects can 
be carried on in the ‘altered cireunmtances without a clianiie of heart on llie ])art 
of those who are at the seat of ]>ower in New Delhi and Wldrchall. What use 
then is our jemainiug in <dlice ? 

‘M was jiaiiied to oiisorve that some of the Angli.)-ludiau papers accused us 
of having neglccloil tlic. interests of the minorities, and our eiiforccmeiit of Frohi- 
bitioij ill Bomliay has been cil(‘ii as an iustam-e in su)<port of tins contention. I 
must emplnitically repudiate this charge, as I’robibitum has notlung to do with 
any imijorMy or minority, because it is a reform in the iiiteiests of the whole 
country. A*'e have tried to serve our }tcoj»le—all sections including the minorities ~ 
to (he l.iest of our ability.” 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Bombay Legislative Council sal for hours on the 4th. September 1039 
at I’ooua and disposinl of all the three readiiius of the Bombay Finance Act (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House. The Council then adjourned sine dtc. 

Bombay Session—Bombay—27th. Sept, to 31st. October 1939 

AoTurui/ruKAi. Fkoduce Makkets Bill 
The Council met again on the 27th. September 1039 when the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Frodiuai Markets Bill was read for the first time. Ihc Bill Avas introduced 
by the Finance Minister, luofiused to provide for belter regulation of buying and 
selling of all agricultural jtroduce including cotton aiul the estalilisliment of regulated 
markets for that purpose in the ]tiovince. Thi.s Bill will repeal the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act of 1927, in view of the more eom])reliensive legislation undertaken. 
Agricultural produce is defined in the Bill to include the ]noduce of horticulture 
and animal husliaudry and power is taken by the (jovernmeut to regulate buying 
and selling of an agricultural produce not mentioned in the sidiedule now appended 
to the Bill, by notiticatioii in the Ikimbay Government Gazette. The Bill also 
provided that the control over Market Committees eonstituted under the Bill, the 
Committees being bodies corporate with power to levey fees and to form Market 
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Commiltoe fuiulR to be used for defined in the Bill. After the Bill had 

been road for the hrst time to-day, Opposition members moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Ooniimttee, Before the Finance Minister had replied, the 
House adjoiirned for the day. Next day, the 28th. September, the Honso 
reh'ired tlie Bill to a Select Committee for consideration and report and then 
adionrned till the 12th. October, and passed on the 20th. October the third readini; 
of the denaney Bill and all the three readiiii!; ot the .Dodder and Grain Control Bill. 

21st. OCTOBER Before the Ihime Minister haidereil the resicnation of the 
Ministry to-day lie amended the Couneil, at which the Bill to amciul the Bombay 
Local Boai’ds Act was adopted. 

dTie Harijan Disabilities Removal Bill and the City of Bombay Municipal 
AmendinLi Bill weie not taken ni> as those two Bills had not been considered 
by the Bower Idouse to-day as ex])ected. 'fhe J^rcnncr explained that the (-lovern- 
menl had nitemb'il to ])ilol the Bills to-day itself, but, the membei-s of tln^ Jnde- 
])endeiif Inib/mr Bart}' had objected to liiin-yinc; throiich (he llaiijaii Bill, as they 
had ‘found that tlie Bill did not i;o far enon;Ab. 

ddie of till' OppiK^ihon and the meinheis of (lie Broirress I’arty had 

op]H)sed con dd»’,ni(ion of tlie City of Bomliay .Municipal Amending, Bill. This Bill 
soiiLfht to ;!ive power to tin' Bombay Municipality to levy a town duty on a lara,e 
number of timu'd articles and the Broyressive Baiiy desired to have time to eon- 
sider the Bill in detail. As it was not the invention of the Government to liiirry 
thioiiyh any legislation, the Brenner sai<l thev had acceded to tlie wishes of the 
members oi tlie Opjiosition and liad not jiresseil consideration of tliose 1 wo measures. 
'J'lie Pf'cfiiK'r. in eoiielnsioii, thanki'd tin* mem))ers ior their eo-oiieratioii in con¬ 
duct iny the proceedings oi the ilonse. 'I'iie Sjtfakcr then adjourned the Jluusc 
sa/ic dti\ 


The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session—Madras—4th. August to 8th. August 1939 

d'nr TKMri.r.-ENTRY Indemnii y Bjli. 

Tlic Anynst session of the Mailras liCpislalivo Assembly eommenced at 
Madras on Ihe 4th. August H)29. Afte.r interpellations, the 'rem)>le-Enti y 
Indemnity Bill was iritrudueed liy the Pnntc iMtinstcr who moved tlnit it bo 
taken into eoiisidcralion at once. In coinmcndinc the motion to the aeeeptaneo 
of the House, the ITiinc Minister referred to the eiivnmstanees m'eessilaiiny the 
issue of Bie Onliiianee and the introdnetion of the Bill. He maintained that the 
tein])le-en(ry reform was not only iiylit but lon^ overdue ; and that when teiiijiles 
were opened, it was impossilde fur the GoAeniment to remain quiet rvitliout 
preserving tlie uain and furtherinc t,hc cause of reform. Anticijaitinc the lines of 
attack by the ()])position, the ITiine IMinister said tliat tin* jdan of the Malabar 
"Jeinplc-lhitry .\ei had not lieen abandoned. It Avonld certainly come into ])lay 
where the trustee was nnwillinc to act in eonsoiianee with pi'iicral public feelii y;. 
The present measure was necessary to ])rutei*t tin trustee wiio had the good sense 
to res]H)nd to juiblie oi)inion where it was in favour of removing the disability. 
Each measure, the rrime Minister oliserved, was necessary and siifijilemented the 
other. The rrime Minister held the view that the ascertainment of local opinion 
by means of a vote would le.ad to niineeessary irritation, animosity and bitterness. 
There was no certainty, in his opinion, that HanatanistB and fundamentalists 
Avonld relent in their opposition even after a referendum. To them temple-entry 
by Harijans was one that should be eternally opposed. ‘T am jnepared to 
ro'.'oiisidcr my position,” the i’rime IMinister said, “if an aBSuranec is fortiieoming 
that once the A'ote has been given in respect of a temple here or a tenijilc there, 
they will aliid-*, by it. But nnfortunately, there is none in the country to-day 
who can make that declaration on their behalf.” Next-day, the 4th August, the 
Bill was passed without a disBentient voice and amidst loud clieering from the 
Ministerialists. Every one of the amendments moved by Mr. T, T. Kriishnamachari^ 
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the only member on the Opposition side who siigi^eRtcd changes, was rejected. 
All the amendments moved by the Prime Minister, with a view to improving 
the Rill, were a^^rced to with little discussion. Opposition motions in the main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the ascertainment of public 
opinion on the lines of the Malabar 'l^emple-Entry Act. 'riie Prime Min/ster, 
while not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same metliod in more than one legislation. The princii)le of the 
vote would be a])j)lied wherever it was found necessary, he said. Rut the method 
of eliciting opinion by tlie Trustee or authority, throuj^h personal contacts amonj; 
the ]>co)>le fv)ucerned would, in his view, be p,cncrally more satisfactory, as it 
would eliniirmtc the chances of confusion and con(li<-t that mi[;ht arise in the 
ballot procedure. An a;j:reement by nnderstandinp;, he ur[ced, was much better 
than determination of the issue l>y mechanical majorities. IMoreover, it was 
not easy to stipulate what should constitute the dec/ulin^; majority. TJic Rriim^ 
Minister, hoAvevor, assured the House that both metluxls would stand side by side 
and would be nsoiUed to as ne<*essilated by circumstances and tlial tlie (iovernment 
mipdil be trustt'd to act jiroperly. d'he I'nmc Minister reiterated that no political 
motive was behind the measure. It. was conceived in a ]turcly religious spirit, he 
said ; the (JovernmenI, moved in the matter in a relipious spirit, and it was 
in tliat spirit that he soupht the co-o]>eiation of all, in the eradication of 
a lonp-standinp and obstinate custom. 

Auomtion of I)i;vvi)\sr Rv^rFM 

7th. AlKiUST ; -'^riu' Rill for the abolition of the Hevailnsi system, introduced 
to-day by ]\Iiss ii. Ammmnia R.ija, was referred lo a Select (ommitfee, the I’lime 
I\IiniHter not moviiic his motion ior circulation of the Ihll. 

Air. AhihtJ jlanieetl Khan soupht leave ol the House to introdiu'c his Rill 
for tlie jirohibition of the publicati(»n m news rcpardinp horse laces. 

d'he Khilos under the Sales d’ax Act were consulercil and a]>j)rovcd with a 
few minor (dianpes. 

R \( )■ Nfavs I uoiniirnoN Rii.i. 

8 lh. AUGUST: -Ry J'.M \()testol?l to-day, the House refused leave lo Air. Ahdu! 
nenmd Khan (Moslem T/eapuet to introdiu'c his Rill prohibiting Die jmblication of 
race news. Dr. }\ Snltharonan, MinisKu’ lor Raw, opposinp the pi’ant of leave, 
said that the (tovernmi'iit contemplaU'd introducing a measure of the kind 
proposed by Air. Hamid Khan at the next session of the Assembly. 

I. AI. S. Offo i:us' Rosrs 

The Assembly next adoi>ted a resolution recommendinp, to the (Government lo 
convey to the Secretary ot State ior India, its opinion that his recent orders in 
leservinp certain sj'cciticd posts in the Rro\inces to I. Al. S. otlicers, were contrary 
to the spiiit of Rrovincial Autonomy and that the oiders should be revoked at 
once. Air. T. T. Knslniamachnn, who moved the ri'solution, received almost 
unanimous su])])ort. The lion. Dr. T. S. S. liajan, Alinister ior I’ublic Health, 
acce])tinp; it, on behalf of the (iovernment, cone rat ulated the mover on his able 
presentation of facts. A juiblic protest apainst tlie Secretary of State’s onlcrs 
had become inijierative, Dr. Rajan said, with a vieiv to ensuriiip a measure of 
real autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accei>tinp (he resolution, the (ioxernment were not 
actuated by any racial feclinp or ill-will. The House then adjourned sine die. 


Special Session—Madras—26lh. October 1939 

IvKsomiTioN ON War 

The Assembly, speeiully summoued to eonsider the resolution on the war 
situation, tabled by thc Premier, met on the 2()th. October 1{>39 in a tense atmos])hcre. 
There was full atteiidauec of members. All the galleries were t'aekod to capacity. 
Alauy of the visitors had to return home disapj^oiiited as there was not an inch of 
space left in the visitors’ pal lory. 

After question time, which oeennied a few minutes, the Hon'hJe Mr. C. 
Rnjagopalachariar, the rremier, stcMKl np amidst elieers from the Conpress 
benches to move his resolution on the war crisis, similar to the one moved 
by the Bombay I’rpmiet yesterday word for word. 

19 
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Muslim Leaguers’ Walk Out 

The Muslim Ijca[;no I’arty Rta[i;cfl a walkout followiuji; the Speaker’s disallow- 
cnce of the party’s amendment of the JYcmicr’s resolution. Mr. Hamid Khan, 
the leader of the" Muslim L('ajj;ue parly, and twelve members of the party walked 
out after making:; a statement in the House. 

After tlie I’remiiir's speech, Mr. Hartud Khan rose to move his amendment 
which ‘inter alia’ stated that, democratic ])arliamcntary system of (Lwernment 
under the present constitution had failed and therefore it Avas unsuited to the condi¬ 
tions and }.;eniiis of the ])e()plc of India and therclon'. tire entire }>rol)lem of India’s 
future should be wludly reviewed and rcAised ‘de novo’ and that the British Govern¬ 
ment should not mak(' any commitment without the a))pj'Oval and consent of the 
Muslim IvCajAne. Ti»e Sjxuikia-, in disallowini; the amendnu'nt, said that it was not 
relevant to the H'snluiiou before the House. I’he Speaker added if the mover wamted 
he could brin^; in a fresh resolution on the lines of the amendment on another 
non-oHicial day, 

Mr. fhtmid K/ari, after making; the following: statement,, walked out,, followed 
by menrfiers of his iiarty, nuinlicniL; IJ : ^ 

‘‘As the auKuidment of rny ])ariy was deemed to be out of oi’der by the chair 

and coiisequenily disallowed, we ii'cl unabh' to take ])ari in the deliberations on 

the resolution wil.luuit statine tiro inilicy of the Muslinr Leaeue in a detiiiite and 
corifrete form of an ainendnuMil. 1 Icnce, witJiout meaning; any disiesirect to the 
chair, we walk out Irom tin' House.” 

Immediately after the hrmuier had movi'd tin’ resolution formally, Kinnura- 
rajah M. A. Mt.ikui (! hell if, Leader ol the 0]>position, rose on a point of order. 
He said, aecordinj; to rule .dl (1) ol the As.a'mMy rules, a membiT while SjKiakirijj;: 
niiist not r(',;lecl upon the conduct of His Ma’p’Sty the Kiny or the (iovenior- 
(leneral. Jfe contended tlrat rt it. Avas not ixissible to have a free discussion wilhoirl 
infrin;j:in:^ tliis rule, such a resolution must be ruhM out. He added: 

‘‘The resolution ('xpi’esses the rc'ir-et ot this House t,hat the British Government 
liave made India a paitn-ij>ant, in this Avar b('tAveen Gu;at Ihilain and (iermany 
Avithont the eoiisent of India.’' Ihs eontention aaus that the British (loverriment 
had not made India a partieipaiil in this Avar. It, Avas His Majesty the Kin^;- 

Emperor Avlro Avas at Avar with Germany. The itar'icipalion of India in the Avar, he 

said, Avas not (he result ot miy nclnm on the part of the British Government, hut 
tlu’ direct out-come ol His Alnjc-^iv's uelum. It Avas, therefore, impossible to discuss 
this resolution Avithonl, (-a^tine, reni’ction upon the ctniduct oi llrs ]\Iajesty the Kinc. 

The Sficaker ruled that he did not think thaf the resolution eame Avit.hin the 
seoire of rule Td (1) at, all. He held llu're Avoiild not be a liandicaii to the diseiission 
as stated by the Loatler of the Opposition. He, thereloie, ruled out the ]H)inl or 
order. Sir A. T. f^anmrsclnam asked Avheiher the jwevions ssneiion of the Governor 
was obtained to the resolntion. as it referred to a stale of Avar betAveen His Majesty 
and a foreign State. 

The P/amu’r replied that the sanclion of the (Jovernor Avas obtained both for 
summoning the Assembly as Avell as for tire resolution. He added it Avas not a 
matter eonnecte.d Avitli relation betAveeii His Majesty and Germany, but entirely aird 
solely a matter concerning- tlie peo]‘le of lirdia. 

After moving the resolution the Premier referred to the amendment tabled 
jointly by IMr. K. Ihinhi/ani and Srimathi Kuiti Amnmlii. Amnnil (tMii^ress })arty 
members) and said Hiat he proposed to aeci’jit the same. H]roakin^ on the resolu 
tion, the Ib’emicr referred to the point of order raisad by the Leader of the ()])})Osi- 
tion ami said the theory that if the Kin^-l’lm]>cror had dcelard war all citizen of 
the nation were also at Avar, Avas absolutely (‘on-eet aeeordiiic to aneierrt text books 
of eonstitiitiorial law. But sometimes upheavals had taken place on account of 
the 'Too exact correctnesH” of that doctrine itself. He slated that various Domi¬ 
nion }\arliaments had siiree the declaration of Avar considered the very question 
whether it Avas ri|rht and ])roi)er that their people also should he at war with 
Germany. The Indian i)eoplc were in a condition in Avliich according- to their 
political status they could }>e <lcclared to be at Avar Avith any body. “Let us not 
in our sheltered existence imagine that Avar is a kind of neAvspa!)er nows. “I elairn 
that whatever may be the Oonstit.iition and whatever be the laAV, Ave the people of 
India arc entitled to coiisidei’ and examine the quefation Avhether there has been a 
justifiable leason for us to be at war Avith another people and also whether it is 
light to follow it up in action. It was right and proper and not only natural 
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that the people of India, the thinking!; people of India (laughter) should consider 
seriously whether it was right after all, and not for the adult peo])le of a 

country or a shire in Ihigland or Scotland but for the whole j)Opulation of India, 
to be ordered out immediately uidess tlie matter was cx])lained to them and 
they knew why they should be at war. 

Continuing, the rremier referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 
Simla and said that members of the British I'arliament weh'omed the statement 
wai'mly and used Mahatma Gandhi’s statement in the debate in the House of 
Lords to show that Mahatma Gandhi had himself gi\('n liis Hpiritiial a])])roval to 
the step taken by the British Government. Mr. Bajagoi)alachariar said, “t^urely 
if one statement was wedcome another also must be welcomed.” The Indian 

pco])lc were a large ])opulation with a great culture and with a civilisation and a 
history behind them and it they should be successfully declared to be at war it 
would have been lietter if they had been consulted before in the matter. As a 
mere matter of commonsense and v\isdom, apart from humanity and the doctrine 
of right and wrong, it would have lieen well if Britain had taken India into 
confidenec. Therefore, the ]Xoi)le of India ]>rote8ted against the procedure 
ado])ted )>y the British. ’I'he Ministry, said the Premier, had decided to aecejit 
the ]>osition reached by the (^ingress Working Committee and to resign, dhe 

first reason for the decision was that the people of India keenly felt tliat it was 

not riglit that another (Government far away from tliem should simply decide 
for the Indian ])(' 0 ])le that they ANere at, war with another country. Not only 
had the (h'cision that the ]>eo]>le of India Avere at AAar with (deimany been taken 
without^ consulting the i>eople either soon after the declaration of war or in 

connection with tlie business to be umhaMaken in tlie matter, but, the British 
Government liad jiassed laws without consulting tlie ])ro\incial (iovernments, 

whereby even the modicum ol autonomy allowed to the ])ro\inces had been* 
taken away. ‘If the ])ro\incial Government do not conduct tlie war each by 

itself, still there is to-day no other (ioM'inment in India which can be said to 

re]iresent democra(*y or to be Avoiking under any form ol democracy. 'Iherefore, 
in the absence of a ]»ioper democratic GoAernment at the centre, the various 
jirovincial (iovernm<‘nts wme a handy machinery. Instead of strengtliening 
them, the British Goveinment,, thiouL’h the t^ccretary of State for India, has taken 
uAvay the entire power of tliese (iovernments in respect of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 

]\Ir. IP. K. M. JAtruj!('ii (iMirojiean (iro:i)>) vehement 1} ])rot('s!ed against the 
Hummoniii of a spiM ial session in ordi'i* to ri'gister tlie fiat of a “caucus” silting 
behind closed do(us in Waidba which without any responsibility to the electorates 
])rcsumes to dicate to the assemblies of tlie a aliens ju'ovinces. Proceeding, Mr. 
Langley objected to tlie claims ol the Congress to repri'sent the whole of India and 
the Indian continent, as “unjuslilialilo” on jhiin tacts It was regrettable, he said, that 
the Congress Paity should liave rejected the Viceroy’s ])ro])Osals for the formation 
of a consultative grouji. He contended that many ].eoj)le Avell disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regarded the jiresiait situation created by the (.’ongress Party as 
an attenipt to use the ditliculties which confronti'd tlie Britisii Government not as 
an occasion to sui)i)ort the defence of the liberties of the woild but as an opportunity 
to sfiueeze an advantage not for India as a Avhole but for an extension of the powers 
of tho Congress Party at the exjicnse of other interests in this country. 

Mr. K. Bash ijdIII (Congress) moving (he amendment standing in the joint 
names of himself and t^rimathi Kufti Ammahi Amtna Avanted to delete the 
concluding jiortion of the I’remier’s resolution and add the following at the end : 
‘1n view of the failure of the British (Jovernment to meet India’s just demand on 
this occasion, and of the far-rouching gravity of the conseipicne.es involved in such 
failure, this Assembly, wdiile expressing its fullest conlidence in the Ministry and 
realising the grave setback to good goviTiiment and jirogress in tlic province which 
their Avithdraw'ul Avill cause, fully a]»])rovc of the Ministry’s intention to tender its 
resignation to H. E. the (Governor.” 

The Premier formally agreed to the amendment. 

Mr. M. C, i^a/a/i (Depressed Classes), opiiosing the Premier’s resolution, said that 
the people of India ought to be really thankful to the Viceroy for his declaration. 
The war in which Britain Avas nOAV engaged had been undertaken by her at 
stupendous self-sacrifice for promoting tho cause of freedom and democracy in the 
world. It was the recognition of this fact which jirompted Gandhiji to say that ho 
would give unconditional suiiport to the Britisii Government in this war. The 
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Congress would have done well if it had followed ‘'this wise lead.” He disputed the 
Congress elaini to iei)reHciit ail the nnnorities. He suggested that even as matters 
stood to-day tlie vaiions parties in the country should meet together and frame ua 
agree<] constitution and ask the Rritish Covernment to accept it. 

Mr. Bashcer Ahtncd Suyeed (Muslim ]ndej)eiideal) acclaimed the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision calling ui>on the Congress ministries to resign as a 
right and appropriate rei»ly to the Viceroy’s unfortunate declaration. 'I'hc resolution, 
he allirmed, was (]uite in conformity with the objects of the IVIiiBliin League as 
well. ‘'Let us not miss I he wood for llie tree”, he said, and added there was 
absolutely no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 

Replying to the dcliate, tlui Prcniur expressed his griditude and api)rceia(ion 
of the kind words uttered by more tliaii one nuunher of the op])Osition in legard 
to w’hat the Congress had done hilherto. “We have been carrying on a just adminis¬ 
tration”, conlinued the rremier, “and wt lia\e done ev(‘rythiiig necessary for the 
protection of the claims of the minoiilies and w’c rvere nol^ unfair to anybody.” 
Referring to the criticism tliat the Congress had claimed for itself the right to 
decide the future Constitution of India, he saul : “the Congress is not claiming any 
such thing ; on the contrary the Congress stated that the peo])le of India should 
decide what lier constitution should be and in so many terms it was maile clear 
to the Viceroy and the w'orhl that the Congress is not claiming for itself the right 
to make a constitution. Mr. Rajagojialachariar continued : If a jirojicr Ctcntral 
(Tovernment had been cieatcd on right lines, whether lor the immediate present or 
for all time and if that Covernment had asked the luoNincial Covernments parti¬ 
cular ]K)wers on the ground that the transfer would be inoie convenient in the 
present situation, then the jiosition would have* been wholly difrerent. Proceeding, 
the Premi('r rehuj’ed to the Congress demand and said that the declaration asked 
for was not one considered as a (/tnj pro (/i«> for service to be remhu'ed. 
India did not jisk for assessors’ verdict as to her litness as to whether Indians 
were sulhciently united, sulhciently agreed among ihcmselvt's and suihciently 
strong. They asked what the British Covernment’s intention wouhl be when the 
Indian ])eo|>lc agreed among themselves and united together. But the declaration 
as made had not only been disaiipointing, but had caused ereat resentment among 
the people. Mr. Pajngo})aiachariar n'jected the imoposal ol a Consultative Committee 
in connection with war work. Creat Britain could have, if they willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and flavour oi sincerity and actuality to 
their intention at luesenl and thus s])eed the woiking ot the war machinery in the 
country. This would leave enabled the provincial Covornments to bring the peo\)le 
ol the comitryHule in touch with them. ('oncUuling, the Iheniier ap\)ealed to the 
members of the Opiiosition that on a critical occasion like the present they 
should all tall in lino with them, sinking all differences. “This resolution w'ill 
be the glimpse of the full freedom and unity of India. Biitain has told us oiii 
disease ami it is lor us to find tlie remedy. W(‘ are entitled on behalf ol India 
to say that W’e cannot go on like this. Thinking ]»e<»ple are agreed that we should 
proceed as wc liu\e decided to. It. was not as if the resignation did not invobe 
much sacrillce. It did iinolve enormous amount of sacrifice. Wc have undertaken 
a great respoiisibilily and I want the House to give it.s unqualified apiiroval to 
the resolution.” 

The joint amendment of Mr. K. Bashiynn and l:<iiinatht Kutti Ammalu 
Animal was ai-eejded by the ITemier. The House then adjourned nine di(\ 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session—Madras—7th. to 9th. August 1939 

The Temple-Enthy Indemnity Bill 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced its session at 
Madras on the 7th. August 1939 under the preBideney of the hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 
The Tcmplc-Kiitry Authorisatioii and Indemnity Bill, as jiassed by the Asscmldy, 
was introduced by the Rrcmtcr, Mr. C\ RaJayojmlachuriar, who moved that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. 
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The motion waa op])OHcd by the Ri^ht Iloii’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and 
Mr. T. 0. Srinivasa Iyengar, while Bir K. V, Reddi supported it. 

Prefacing): hia fory-miniite Bi)ceeh, whi(;h was heard with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temide-Entry movement and that the 
reform should be efl’ected with the least nossible delay, Mr. Sastri said that the 
])rcsent lei'islation for the ])iirpoac was a hi^^ly irregular and improj)er method 
to achieve a fi^reat social reform. He iir/^ed that a (Jovernment which li^^htly 
introduced an indemnity Pill to cany out a j)iece of social reform, w'as not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whether in a pven case the trustees’ 
opinion was formed on proi)er or sutficient f»roumls. Mr. Sastri characterised the 
Bill as a le^dslation superseding and cancelliiij; the Malabar Temple-Entry Act; and 
asked whether this “sujjplemontary” jnethod, as the Premier called it, carried with 
it the {iuarantce that it would be im-attended not merely by any physical 
distuTbance but by Avhat was far mon; imj^ortant, discontent of the heart, wLich 
could not exjiress itself. If the i)rincij)le of the present Bill was conceded, Mr. Bastri 
feared, there was nothint^ to ])revent the Ministers from a])]>lyinfr it to aj;rnrian and 
economic reform, having- re^sird to the bu{ie ami “servile” majority behind them. 
Bir A'. V. Reddi, who follow’cd, complimented Mr. Bastri on his “masterly 
speech”; but observed that it lacked any concrete su^jicstion. Absolutely no use 
there w'as, Bir Kurma observed, in i>rofnse exiaessions of synij)athy for the 
reform, it they were not translated into tangible action. The Brime Minister, 
in his view’, had doin' the ri^ht thin); under the (iicumHlances and deserved jiiiblic 
ai)prol)ation for acting with eouraee, in dealinii; with an unfair, unjust and wicked 
custom. iMr. T. ('. Sruiivasu lymgar, who also spoke lorcefully on the subject, 
exiu'CHScd the view that it should not be left to the trustee to p^aujic ))ublic oianion ; 
and it was dangerous. It imblic ojanion was to be ascertained by means oilier 
than the ballot-box, he sujr^esied that a re)>resentativc commission mi^ht be set 
u]) for the ]niri>ose. The discussion was not ovei, when tin,' iJouse adjourned till 
the next-day, the Hth. August, when Mr. A. litnitjasirami Jyevyar stresseil the fine 
Bjiade-woik that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
opposition to the measure as enjtineered. 'Ihe hon. Mr. T. J^rakasani Bui)ported the 
Bill, while Mr. N. R. Santutp})a Mudaluir, Leader of the ( )p])Osition, gave vent to u 
feeliii!,!; that tin' Bill was intended ‘‘to divert attention from the policy of the (lovcrn- 
nient wdiii'li had created misgivings in the juiblic mind,” In tlu; course of a tigditing 
speech, the hou. Mr. C. Rajayojnihudianar rephu'd to the vaiious ])oints made by 
tile (>i>i>osition speakers. Whiie cxi*ressing his gratitude to Mr. Biini\asa Baslriar 
for having defended the issue of the (tidiname, the Prime Minister said that 
he was as solicitous as Mr. Bastriar that the moans must be. worthy of the end. He 
referred auain to the binding, character of the Poona Pact and eoncludeil with 
an appeal to the members on the other side to throw’ their fidl weight on the 
side of the reform and to get all the temj'h'S ojiened when the Bill was passed. 
The motion that tlu' Bill be taken into eoiiHideratioii was ]»assed ami all the ehuises 
were approved. Alter Mr. S/tnivasa Sastnar had further exi>lained his attitude and 
the Rnine Muitster had replied during the thiid reading, the Bill was passed 
into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Rice Impouts fuom P>nuMA 

The Council to-day passed the following resolution mo\ed by Bir K. T". Reddi : 

“This (himeil recommends to the (lovcrnment to Tirge upon the Government 
of India the importance and necessity of their not linally entering into any 
Trade Agreemi'iit with Burma without eomniunicatirig beforehand tlic iwoposed 
terms to this Government and without obtaining the views of this Government 
and of the Legislature of this Province on any proposed terns regarding the 
the imports of Burma rice i]ito tliis ITovince and further to rcipicst the (Jovcni- 
mciit of India to reserve to themselves certain amount of control over the 
imports of Burma rice into India generally and into this luovinee parti¬ 
cularly.” 

In moving the resolution, Bir. K V. Reddi said that the resolntion reciuested 
the Madras Government to induee the Government of India to inform them 
of the terms of the negotiations that were being earned on, so that they might 
express their oiunion on the ])oints. He said he need not emphasise the importance 
of imju’oving the ceonoinie condition of the Brovince. They were all agreed 
that about 80 j)er cent of the iiopulation in this Brovince was rural and that 
70 per cent of the pojmlation lived on the land, that the conditions of the ryots 
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were mincrable, that the ryotn were chronically indebted and that some attempts 
should be made to improve their conditions. Atterni^ts had been made and were 
being made by the present Government but the step that he had suggested was 
another stej) in the same direction. Opening the Induslrial Museum in Madras, 
the Minister for Revenue was reported to have slated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agriculturists to 
receive a fair return for their labour and to ensure to them a fair economic 
price for jiaddy and other cereals. If the member would say so, it was the 
right ])Olicy to ))e adojited and the whole country would be indebted 1o 
the Revenue Minister if this policy was implemented by ellective luactical 
steps. Restriction of tlie imiwt of Burma rice was the first step in that direction. 
tSir K, V. Reddi next ]H)inted out that the production of rice occupied 
an imiiortant ])hu*e as compared with the other ])rodLicts. Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and cotton, the five ])rincipal ]»roductH of the country, they 
would find that rice occujaed the first place. Making the figures for ITlL^-lDdd, 
rice accounted for LTT.b crores of rupees or a ]»ercen(age of ol.TH of the total 
value of the agricultural luoduce of India. Wheat accounted lor U.Mb croies or a 
percentage of nine, oilseeds for MU.h! or eight per cent, sugarcane for !17.d3 crores 
or seven jau' cent and cotton for c.iorcs or four ]K!r cent. Rice liad the 

most important economic value and yet it had not received any ]>rotection from 
the Government ol India. On the other hand, wheat and sugarcane hud received 
protection at their hands. 

Mr. (rin then made this brief statement: 

“Mhe suliject of imports of Burma rice has been under corres])ondence with 
the Govcrumenl, of India since December R'.'m. The Government lU'e in full 
sympathy with the obicct underlying the lesolution. It is the desiie ol this 
Government to restrief the imports of rice from Burma with a view' to raise the 
juice level of local rice, consistent with the inteiests ol the consumer, 

“Since, however, these restrictions cannot be imp.osed so long as India and 
Burma (Trade Rcgidat.iou) Order. 11137, is in force, tlie Government, of India were 
requested to terminate the operation of the Order at the cailiest opinutiinity, i. e., 
1st Ajuil Iblb, by piOing notice of termination to the Governor of Ruima not later 
than 31st Alaich 1101). 

“In response to our reju-eseu tat ions, the Governnu'iit of India have rci)li('d 
recently, slating that when (he actual trade iiegotialioiis with Ihniua are opeiu'd, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the. iutcri'sts eoucerned 
before any de( isiv(! stej) w'as taken. M'hey have further assured tlie Government 
of Madras that not only will llie rej)res(*utations this Goveriinu'ut have idready 
made be taken into account but also that this Go\ernmcut will h(' given an 
ojtpoi'lunily to make further rejircseutalious before any conclusive a<‘liou is taken.” 

vS])(‘aking on the merits of (he subje-ct, the lion. Mr. S. liaiiiana/hav, Minister 
for Ruiilic 1 iilurination, wlio followed, said tiiat theie was no doubt whatmer that 
the quantity of rici' tiiat was imjiorled into this IToiiuce reacted adversely on the 
ju-osneiily of the jieojile as a w'hole. 'Jhe quantity ol lice inijiortcd miglit not i 
mucli. M’hal (puintily might, even be necessary. But it was a fact that it (h.piessi 
the juice level of this commodity, so essentia! lor the well-being of the Rrovinc 
out of all ju’O]tortious, and allccted vitally the economic condition of the jicoph'. It 
was well-known that all the necessary ijnantily of jmddy was not gritwn in this 
Rrovince, because ju'oduction of jtaddy was uneconomic. Agriculture, like any other 
industry, w'as a jtrofession. A man took to a jtrofession and continued in it, only 
if he could get a decent liveliliood. It wms common ground belween him and Sir 
Kurma that there was no necessity whatever for this Rrovinc.e to iraj.oit any rice 
from any foreign country, inucJi less from Burma. What w'as it that they saw in 
Burma As Hir Kiiima stated, there Avere jieculiar natural advantages for the 
cultivation of jmldy in Burma. Madras had to construct dams, anicuts, channels 
and irrigation systems ; and had to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of their 
maintenance. In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation projects. Again, 
jieojile from Madras were agricultiiial labourers in Burma ; tliey Avere alloAved to go 
there under a shortsighted j)olicy. The rice juoduced by them Avas cxjiorted to 
Madras to create more nnemjdovment here. 

Tlie resolution was juit to the House and passed. The Couindl then udjounied 
siiie die. 
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Monsoon Session—Lucknow—12th. to 22nd. July 1939 

Shi A-Sunni Tan ole 

The I\IonHOon session of Uie U. P. rje;j;islat.ive Assemhly eoinmenced at, Tiiieknow 
on the 12th. .Tiily 10:hl. Fiy( 3 ndjournnuMit, mot,ions were moved. I"onr of them 
dnalt, with t,h(! ]K)liee hrinu, in Ouwnpoio; on .hum 2d and one with the |)oli(‘c firinjj: 
at Imnmliara Asafai on .Inly (i. O" the lir>t four, Mr. Ah Lul /Idl.-nii, i)ei)nty 
Sjx'aker, admitted the first moved hy Mr. Afuhii ‘uniad Ishaq Khan, while the 
other tJii'ee were witlidrawn. lie also admitted the tifth moved by Mr, Ah Zaheer. 
'J’he Tn'micr, Ihnulif (I. H. Paul, oofiosi'd the motions as their discussion on the 
floor of the House Avoiild Ix' prejudicial to the public interest, lie regretted that 
the police liad to resort to liriiu;. Mr. Alt Zaherr's adjournment motion to 
discuss the ])olice lirin^, at, Imam’oa’a Asafai on .Inly b was Avithdrawn after a 
discussion lasting: one and a lialf liours. The .Muslim l;eay,ue niembers did not 
sup}»ort. the motion nor did it receive suj>port fr()m any other (piarter. All Beclions 
of till' House unanimously expiessed the Avisli that the Shia-Sunni tanttle should 
!)(' endt'd as soon as possible. 'I'he Premier, Pan ht (/. li. Pant, deei»iy (lei>lored 

the firm;; and said ; “'I'here lune arisen occasions in ei'ery country in fhe Avorld 

AvluMi tlie administration had to countenance measures which became inevitable in 
order to ward oil' fiii'iiter daiieer. d'hat alone could be justification for such 

action.” Tlie Piemier ap])caled to ?duslim leatlers to exert, their intliu'nce to lirin^ 
ahout a settlement of the pre.sent dispute and assured the Jlouse tliat if tAvo-Uni’ds 
of the f?nnni and Shia members of the Legislature arrived at a formula, the 
(iovernment would ]iay the trrealest n'sipect. to it,. 'Jdie Premier added that he 
AAOuld like to meet Muslim membeis ol the Assembly in this connection. 

''Hie Assmnlily, adopted a resolution demandiin; that the Federal Loydslat.iirc 
shouhl contiol jiioduction and distribution ol diiiys, medicines and biolocu'til 

])rodnets, 

'The House passed the Lmployments Tax Bill as amended by the U])i>er 
House, d'h'' House als<i a<lopted th»' Oonsoli<lation of Holdinjrs Bill as amended 
by the (Muncil, the Jilaternity Benefit Amendment P.ill ami the Oudh Laws 
Amendment Bill. 


OnVNPUU PoLH’]'. FlKlNi; 

14tli. JULY The police tirinir in Caw’uore on June T) last, Avhcrc there 
was coinmmial riotiny. in that city, Avas dismissea to-day when Mr. Ja/taq Khan, 
Muslim Lc.a^iiicr, moA cd an ndjoui nment motion. 'Hie motion Avas ultimately 
ttdkeu out. ddie rromier, Pandit O. B. Pant, rci)hin[i to eriiicisms of the 
(toa ernment’s luilicy, refuted the arcumeiits of Nawab/.ada Liaqat Ali Khan and 
asked if the tirine; and the riots had not taken ])hice in HaAvniKUC previously 

and the NaAvab/acla Avas not aware of them. The Ihomier admitted that he could 

not say that lie was satislied with tlie Avork of each, and every jiolice required a 
lot of overhauling!:, but at the same time to impute drastic thinf;s to CaAAUipore 
police would be highly unfair. Iveferring to the NaAvab of Clihatari’s demand 
for an impartial juihlic inquiry, Pandit Pant reminded the House of the Tanda 
enquiry to conduct Avhieh Mr. .lustic-c Vorkc had been iij)})oin(e(l at the e.xprcss 
niiderstariding that, the Muslim l.-caf!.ue Avould eo-oporate. But later on, AAhen 

the Leay^iie found that iiotliiiif; Avould be covered up, they backed out on a lame 

excuse. "Wc will think of holdups an enquiry if you are really earnest about 
it,” concluded the Premier. A Hindu Avoman was shot and wounded liy a ])oliec 
eonstable on patrol duty in llonares on June 5 and on a magisterial enquiry, it 
Avas held that the firiiit!; Avas not justified and hence a ease had been instituted. 
The Premier further stated that all Government servants. Avhethcr in the 
police or othcrAvise, Avere strictly enjoined and reminded to observestrict 
irnjiartiality in dealing Avith the luiblic and Avarned that any one found to 
have communal bias would be regarded as having committed a serious breach of 
discipline and punished accordingly. 
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AgkK ULTTTIUSTS DeKT JvEDEMrTION 1^1 [il. 

17tli. (o inth. JULY ; -An important chan go, providing for redemption of iisnfnio- 
tnrary mortgageH and for oanoollation of mortgages of over 30 years was passed to¬ 
day when the debate was resumed on the Agriculturists’ aiicf Workmen’s Debt 
Ivodemption Hill. Next day, the 18th. July, the House passed the second 
reading of the Hill, after which, on a motion of the Revenue Minister, the 
Regulation of Hredit Hill was referred to a Select (^ornmittee. Next day, the 19th. July, 
the Asseml)ly ]>assed the Agri(*ulturists and AVorkmen’s Hebt Redemption Fill. The 
House agreed to reject, the amendment Huggest(*d ])y the [T|)per House seeking to 
repeid the clause ot the Tenancy Laws Amendment Hill relating to transfer of 
certain cases pending before <‘ivil courts to revenue courts. 

Arkeaks of Rent Remission Hili. 

The House thereafter took up consideration of the Ariears of Itent Ihunission 
Hill. Ill the course of the tiist readinu, the Oppositionists alleged that the 
(Government were dealing unfairly with the zemindars. The ]u-opor aiithoritii'S, it 
was contended, would b(' mo\ed, to di'clare the measure illegal ns being against the 
]UoviHions ot tlu* Oo\'eriiment ol India Act. Mr. F. l>. Tr/])atfii uttered a warning 
that the kisaii agitation, which was now seidhing underneath, would Hare up, and 

swallow the zemindars it they maintained their present attitude. Next day, the 

20th. July, the Y\sscmblv passi'd the Hill, by which arreais ol rent, the re(‘overy of 
which had been stayed by recent legislation, would be remitted cxcejtt in the case of 
persons wlio weie ex]iected to lie able to pay their arrears without hardship. Sjieaking 
on the motion lor consideration of the Hilf, the IM'mnier, J’<i7t(/i( (tonnd VoUabh 
Pant said tiiat his inquiries sboweil that arrears as shown in the ziunindars’ books 
were not always gi'iiuiiie, but wcie more or less I'u'titioub ones. Wherevi'r t.lu're 

were real arrears of rent these were due to utter inability of the tenants to pay. 

If those arri'ars wi're ^^iped out, there would not be much harm to zamindars. 
Inquiries showe,(l that tlie benetits ol rent remission did not leach the ti'iiaiils in all 
cases, but the zemindars alone dei'ived the lienelit of remission of revenue in various 
distriids. 

Mrs. V/jdj/dln.nni /’ntn///, Alinister for Local ^^elf-(iovcrnmci)l, next introduced 
the Hislrict Iloards (Se,v-ond \meudment) Hill. 

ENiUMUEUED iiSTATES A MENU. Jhl.E 

21st. JULY 31ie House ])assed to-day the Encumbered IGslates Amendment Hill 
as anuMided by the ('louucil. Two amendments moved by the Oiiposition were riijecled. 

On tin; motion of M.’s. I'ijdi/ti Ldkshnn Minister for Jjocal Self- 

Government, the Itistiict Hoards (Secoinl Amendment) Hill was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

dhe House also accepted the amendments made by the Hiqicr House in the 
XI. I*. Indian JMedicine Hill. 

Aitev the introduction of the Alotor Vcliicles Taxation Amendment Hill, the 
House adjouimed. 

Neav Road Frooramme 

23iul. JULY The monsoon session of the Aseembly concluded to-day 
after a sitting forced on the (Jovernment by non-oflicial members desirous of 
ventilating the views of tluiir constituemdes regarding roads which should bo 
included in the new road programme of the Government to be linanced by a loan. 

Monfa-lenuers* Hill 

The (Government took advantage of the additional sitting to move consideration 
of the Moneylenders’ Hill as amended by a select committee. Irnnortaiit ehang;cH 
niade in the Bill by the select committee were few. After a great deal of study of 
provincial and other enactments, the committee linally decided to use the delinition 
of “moneylender” taken from the English Moneylemlcis Ac.t of 19U{). This 
definition stood the test of time and a])])arcntly achieved the pnrjtosc for which 
it was in tended-of distinguishing between moiieyleiiding transactions and ordi¬ 
nary bnsincss transactions. Another cliange made in the Hill provided that a 
moneylender shall also maintain a ])ro])er aceount of loans advanced before the 
commencement of the Act. The Hill as amended by the select committee was passed. 
Road Development Proiuiamme 

Discussion of the road development programme gave an opportunity to two 
dozen members to state the point ot view of their constituencies, There were 
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some members who tried to lift their argument beyond the parochial view. 
Mr. Tahir Husain suggested that Lucknow should be linked fo Neoli by road 
to enable peofde to cat the mangoes of Ncoti. Mr. Phoal Singh thought that 
the road connecting Lhaksar with Najibabnd A'ia IJardwar would serve triple 
purpose of liiiking tlie L. P. with the Punjab, ]>ro\iding an additional outlet 
for heavy trattic during melas at llardwar and belter communications for the 
sugar cane area. Mr. Fagooq felt that some Ministers' home constituencies 
would fare better under the road programnie than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Afohanidl (Hiulam drew particular attention to the claim.s of fJorakhj)ur which 
had halt the iMinilxir of sugar mills in the province and needed road communications. 
Mr. Mahalar I'ljagi i)ut in a forcelul ])lea for the ISIinistry. He thought tliat ever 
since the time of the Imui ('ror h'her Shah, a new road ]>iogramme was always first 
to touch the imagijiatiun of the ])eop!e. He asked critics to lake a composite view 
of the ]»roposed structure and not judge it by individual items. He made an 
interesting siiggeslion that while ii.xini! stones denoting miles the Government 
should i-arve on tlu'se stones some national sh»gans, imdiiding those ]>reaching the 
gosi>el of prohibition. Mr. //o/zc Ibrahim, summing up, gave an assurance that 
the various suggCHiions tor including roads in the ivogramim* would be e^^amined 
and that some of these which were leasonable would be accepted. Thereafter the 
Assembly adjoiirncd stiiv dtc. 


October Session -Lucknow 3rd. Oct. to 30lh. October 1939 

Kin/\N(’ial Position" or iiik Provin( i. 

An im]iortani statement on the financial position of the province w^as made 
by the liducatioii Minister when the .\ssembj\, commenced its October session at 
Liicknovv on iha ttrd. October 1939. 

1'he hou. IMr. SanifniriKnunid, Education Minister, sjieaking on behalf of the 
Premier, made a statement on the financial position ol tlie i)iovince. He refuted 
criticisms in cei'iain (piartcis that, the Governmeut cither due to delay or weakness 
in the cicdit of the (iovernmeiit., had failed It.i float the i>ropu8ed loans befoic the 
war broke out and j'ointed out how' the Ueserve Ihink had drawn up a time-table 
for Provincial and (Vniral Government loans based not on the ciedit of the 
Governments cutneincd but on a consideration of their lecpiiicmcrits. Owing to 
the rajtidly changing international situation, llie Keservi* Hank was compelled to 
chanue tin tiino-table. dims neithei their credit nor any qm-stion of Government’s 
iiiiprejtareduess had anything to do with tiie flotation of the ])ro]ioBed loans. I’o 
meet the situation that liad arisen due to lailure in get n loan, the Government 
had to cut^ (‘\penditure, said Mr. Samjmruauand. I'he (toverument dei'artmcnts 
were suhjecled to scrutiiij and apjuTciahle savings in this year’s liudgel litid been 
efleMed without starving the uatioii-huildiug acliAities. The Governmeut last 
week floated one cron* woitli of Tieasury P>ills ami were, keeping in close toudi 
with the Goverument of India aiKT tlie Ih'serve Pank. ()]»iiOBition siieakers, led 
by f^ir J, P. Sniuisfava and llie Nanai) of Chatta/i, wanted an oi)|iort,unity to 
discuss this statement also and (he Government agreed to grant time fur it after 
the conclusion of eousideratiou of the I'enaiuy Pill. 

'J'he Ttnanoy Pjlj 

4th. OCTOBER:—Hie labours of the Goveiumeut, sjuead over a ]»eriod 
of two years, l)ore fruit to-day when one of the most import an I though eoutentions 
pieces of legislation initialed by (hem, namely, the Tenancy Pill, was adopted by 
the Assembly, in'*ori)oraling the amendments made by (he Gouncil. 

J>aring tjfc last two days, the House disj'osed of with lightning rapidity 
about five hiindre^^ amendments made by the Epper Housi*. Members of the 
Opjiosition includi'if; Ihvja Bishweshwar Dayal. the Nawab of Chliattari and 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf criticised the measuie while the official spokesmen 
stressed how the Bill kept the balance even between the iamiiidars and the tenant. 

FlNASCIAU PorilTION OF THE PltOVINFE 

5th. OCTOBER A reassertion of the fact that the finances of the, United 
Provinces weic perfectly sound and the non-floafation by the XI. P. Government 
of the proposed loan of two crores was not due to any delay on the nart of the 
Government or weakness of eicdit in the money market was made by the Acting 
Finance Minister, Mr, S(mi}Turna7iand, replying to a general discuBsion to-day 

80 
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over his finaucial sfainment made on Tuesday last. Opposition speakers led by 
Sir. J. P. SriPO'^lura, iVawah Mo'uimTnad Yusuf, the Nauuib of Chattan, 

and Cupfaiv Po<'.>rl' criticised th(; Oovernment for not /loatin;^ the loan before 
the war. They said that the (fOvernmeiit Mienhy Iiad put the province to loss by 
way of interest of nearly Bs. OO lakhs. Mr. Sumpariuituin'f rt'plyini!; to (piestions 
raised by the speakers, explained how since June the Provincial and Central 
Oovernments liad lieeji in the market for loans, i\Iadras and (V'litral Provinces 
llualing loans on June I’l, the (io\ernnienl of India on July a and the I'nnjab on 
Anjriist ]() and war was decdaied in September. Jtealinp, with 1,he history of 
the Oovernment’s indebtedness for ^liich the pro|)OS(‘d loan Jiad become necessary, 
the i\linister said that fin April 1, r.C7, ^\hen Provincial .Autonomy was inaup.nrated. 
they were saddled with a deht'it of Rs. ’S.] crores. He uiifoldetl the (hivernment’s 
prf)ij;raiiimc to efl’cct economies this year \\hi; h aeur(!p;ate<I to Rs. GO to h) lakhs. 

Power Ai.ojtoi. Bii.i. 

dhe Po\\er A1 ‘ohol Jhll, as ]>assed by the lT])per House, was next adopted. Dr. 

N. K. K((tju, Minister for Jnsii.-c, movini: consideiatioa of the Bill ])ointed 

out that it. would result in preat bencht to th.e ]u’ovince, Avhere about seven 
million gallons of iietrol were coiiHumed. He adih-d that mixture of L'U jier 
cent power alcohol with jiertol as recommended by experts was innocuous and 
it was ex])ec.ted that sixteen lakhs of unllous of petrol wxmld lie displaced l»y 
})owor alcohol, hhe measure woidd also provide einiJoymeiit to a lar^e number 
of youngmen. 

Resoi.ution ox \V \r 

27th. OCTOBER One of Ihe most momentous sessions ot tlie Assembly, 
specially summoned to discuss tlu* war resolution met to-diiy. All the Miiiisteis 
excepting tlie Picmier, wdio c.ime in aflei ipicstiou time, and almost all the 

mernliei'S were present in tlnar seals, wdiile (he eallencs, im biding the ladies’ 

galleries, were laickcd to eaimciiy and the apjuoa lies to the Chamber W'cre 

thrungeil by visitors. 

The 'PicnuLr rose at IJ-l'l to move his ix'soiution. As he was still in 

indiflcrtmt lioaltli, the S’peaker suggested that he miglit speak silting. The I’remier 
thanked the House for the w'elcome tlu'y iia-l aeeorded liim and tlie courteous 
conshh'ratioii and generosity that liad always been sliowii to liim by every individual 
member ot the Houst!. He then moved the war resolution. 

Pajd Btf^^Itt'S'raxir Imuju! raising, a iKiint of older, (contended that under 
rules dil and di) and Standing Order No. M the lesolution w'as out of onler 

inasmuch as they eouhl make no leference to the action or eondiiet of His 
Ma,iesty the King Emperor. His Excellem-y the Vn-eoiy or the (Jovernor. Tiic 
SpeakiO' ruled out the ))oirit of order. 

(Mmmemling tlie resolution to tlie JJouso, Pandit Loi'tud BulLabh. Pant 
said it wuis of surpassing imnortanee ami earnestly lu»iK'd ihal tlie vital lu'oldcms 
with w’hieh it dealt w'oidd be discussed in an atmospiiei(‘ free faun aiieer, paB.sion 
or bitterness and willi a just and eornah. appic'-iation of tlie momentous and 
far-reaching nature of the issues involved. 'Hie 'csolution consisted of three 

paragrajhis, of whi'-h the iiis!, and the third voiccil the feelings of regret whic'h 
certain acts of the British Government and the statement issued by t!ie Viceroy 
on October 17 had produced in tlie minds tif the people o! this country. The 
second paragrajih contained concrete projiosais and it was to tins he should like 
to invite the attention of tiui House. Indians we’o told tiiat. the w^ar w’as being 
fought for imttiijg an end to aggression, for making the woi'ld safe for democracy 
for saving the people of the world from tlie bondage of fear and for eiisuiing 
settled peace. The Ihimc .Minister of England had staVed in a speech just a 
fortnight ago that surrender to wrong;-doing would spell tlie extinetion of all 
hojie and the annihilation of all those values of life which had, through the 
ccuturicB, becu at once the mark and inspiration of human ])rogres.s. The passage 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s sjieech had also been quoted by the Viceroy in Ms 
recent declaration of the war aims of the allies. The attitude of India as regards 
the main points at issue was perfectly clear, said Pandit Pant. Nationalist 
opinion in this country, had been and was sternly opposed to Nazism ami as 
the statement of the Congress AVorkiujr Committee hud repeatedly dc( lared it was 
an entire disapinoval of the ideology and iwactice of Ibiseism and Nazism and 
Uieir gloriheutiou of war and violence and the sup[)ression of the human spirit 
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The Conp’ess had pimilarly condemned the ap;p:ressioii in which the Nazis and 
Facisfs repeatedly iiidui^ipcf and theii’sweej)ing’away of well establiphed principles and 
recognised standards of civil ))eha\ionr. The Working C'ommitlee liad also unhesita¬ 
tingly condemned the latest. ap,gression of the German (lovernmcnt against 

Poland and exjn-cssed its genuine syinj)athy with those \\ho were its victims. 

The people of India, as had been abundantl} made clear by the Congress, were 
interested in tlie suppression and elimination of all tliose systems and methods 
which resulted diiectly in liiiman degradation and the imposition of alien will and 
domination of any jieoith*, since all these tendc'd not only to the demoralisation 
and weakening ol the vi>-tims of sindi metlio(U but ultimately recoiled also on the 
aggressor. ‘‘Lc^t us tlien fully ai'i)reeiale”, added Pandit Pant, “the character and 
implications of the malady wiiieb lias grijijied the world and from which it has 
to he saved. Let us also take note of the objective which all those interested 
in establishing geiuiiiie ]H‘ace and ])reserving human dignity and 
freedom desire. India shares the views and the aspirations of those who 

are so interested and it is the duty of us all to determine how this objective 
can and should be achieved,” Pandit Pant dealt with the equilibrium that was 
to bo in the international sidiere and said that if the ]iriiiciph'8 of democracy 
and freedom were lo prevail tlien iiuhqiendeiico of India must be accei)ted as a 

condition ])recedent to the fulfilment of this nohle ]uirpose. ‘'When, therefore, 

we ask for a de•laration and recognition of the iirincijde of Indian indei>endence, 
we are neither bargidning nor meaning any sellish advantage. AVe are as much 
interested as any oLli(‘r country in the i>ea(‘e and haptiiiie.^s oi humanity and it is 
as mueli our riglit as our duty to see it that, (he sacritices which unsophistica¬ 
ted ])eo]»le are asked lo rnaki* bear ru-h fruit and tlie noble und inspiring slogans 
which experienced jioliticians em]»loy to secure the co-operation of the general juiblie 
are fully res]>ee.teu. It was lor tlial we lusisti'd on a declaration of Indian 
independence, tlie recognition of tlie ])riiiciple of self-determination for India. It 
was in the interest of P.iitain and Prance tliat India should attain indopeiiilenee. 
It is in the iiiteiesi of Kmdand that slie should realise this, as the sands of time 
are niuniiig shoi't. She liad ulieady geiirrati:d enough liitlerness against herself 
in tliis land and it will not Ix' to her advantage if, after becoming free, India 

carries with lier liil.tiw memories oi her associntiou with Kiiglaiid. It is iinthiiikahle 

that this land of oms, wiili its (•ivilisaiiou, wiili its traditi(Uis and with siieh a 
large poimlatioii. sliould he exitected to eontinue as a vassal of an insular slate 
thousand of miles away from lu'r. d'here is yt room for triendsUi]). There may 
he even room for iiarliieiship, ]*rovi(U'd we allow reason to pievail against any pre'- 
judiee and oicial airogance and ]»io\idl'd we practice the priiuuples we profess ; as 
Jlitler has heen told, 'not wools, hut deeils aie needed’. We do not A\ant any new 
constitution to he e\olved wliile tlie war is on not that this is im]) 0 ssil}lc‘”. 

Pandit Pant characterised the accusation that the C’ongress was liargaining as 
a travesty of facts, AVhy should they lie hhimed if they srdd that it their co-opera¬ 
tion was called for, it ^\ould be available, pio\i<h‘tl that it was made worth their 
while in the national as well as ni tlie inlernatioiial interest to otl’er it ? ‘‘We are 
ready”, he declared, “lo make saeiili<‘('s in common with Piigland, if she so chooses, 
for making tlie world sate for demo'-iacy ))ut if slie spurns this otier and i ejects 
the piotlered hand of fellowshi]', we will make those saerlli/cs in such other efiective 

ways as will ensure lullilment of the purjio.-e we ha\e in view.” Kefernng to 

IVlr. Chamberlain’s siatcTm'nt that the new' o:der would he ha.sed on mutual eonh- 
deiie.e and mutual trust, the I’remior said, ‘'This is the trust that has lieen reposed 
in us. Even the Govcriimoiit of India Act ol lb!)') lias been amemled in the tectli 
of the O])posi(ion of the i-ountry, ot tlie Congress and the Muslim League und of 
most of the Govi'innicnls not only in matters legislatiie but even in matters 
executive. The Viceroy had made a statement which could haic hien left unmade 
and ivhich w’as r(H*cived W'ith a chorus of disapjiointmeiit, not unmixed with indig¬ 
nation, all over the country. The ]»reamhle to the Act of I'Jll) w'as condemned and 
looked upon wuth cxirciiic disfavour and resentment by Nationalist India when it 
■was introduced, 'i'hc policy deilared by J,,ord Irw'iii in ]9_’9 led to the movement 
for national emancipation in 11C>0. “dhp Act of 19T3 was rejected by all of us”, 
continued Padit Pant, “and we had resolutions liist in the Central Assembly and 
later in all the Provincial Assemhlics for its replacement by a constitution framed 
through the self-determination of the people of India. Vet the Viceroy, instead of 
going forw'ard, asks us to go hack to the year 1919 and to be satisfied with what 
we were then told and to treat this as a great boon which should impel Indians 
to throw their lives into this Armageddon. To add insult to injury, we are told 
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that the responsibility is ours that there are ilifTcrenees among us and that these 
must be borne in miiul. It is sad to think that our ditterences shoidd be cx}iIoited.” 

Pandit Pant refuted the charge that the Congress had no right to Bj)eak for 
India, and observed tliat the C\)ngress did not elaini any privilege for itself, d'he 
Congress wanted a deinocratif* system. It wantetl the ]iopnlar voice to prevail. 
Any referenee to ijiternal dilferenees was really irrelevant. Indeiiendenee had to 
be determined vis a vis t boat Britain. ''Jlie vital issue was whetlicr England was 
prep'ared to accept the right of India lor self-determinalion. ‘‘We are defenniiied 
to achieve the aims which we have set helore us and we are prepared t(j adopt 
every honourable conrse to put an end to the }u'ocess of suppression vvlueh is in 
alliance witli tlie forces of reaction and is respousililc tor the moi'al anarchy that 
is prevailing in the world, so that humanity may go on advancing through liberty, 
equably and fralerinty”, eoneliuh'd the I’remier. 

Jhtja Bish u'L\'<hivar l)ai/al Brth moved tlic deletion of the original resolution 
and its substitnlion hy the following : — 

“This AsS(unl)ly recommends to tlie Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them, to Ills .Majesty’s GovernirK'nt that this Assembly 
assures them of its full co-operation in the ]>roseciition of (he war which Great 
Biitain has dedanM on G(‘rmaiiy in or(lt>r to combat German aggression and to 
destroy the menaci' to the peace of llu‘ world. 

“This Assembly further urges u]>oii ilis Majesty’s Go\ei'iimciii the desirafulity 
of takiim steps soon atier the lermination of the war for making tlie necessary 
changes in the Govei'iimeut of licdia Act. of P.tr) to !h<‘ saiislactitm ol the ]\eople 
of India, including landlords and olher classes and minorilies, in order that. India 
may attain Jiominion {!^tatus as earl\ as possible” (Giles of Shame). 

Baja Bishu'csluonr Dayni said that the lesoUnion mo\od by the Premier 
was unfortiinute and he had ihereh} done a disservice to the motlu'rland. Me did 
not mean that the Ih'emier diil not iiavo ])atrio1ism or lo^(’ for his country. The 
ITemier and his followeis of (he C’oneress liad as imicli (iatriotism and Icu'e of the 
country as they on the ()j>p()sition side had. But merely depending on sentiment 
would result in desti'uction. d'he Premii'r’s lesolulioii liad Ixa'ii drafted in a bar¬ 
gaining spirit. England was to-day involved in a lile and death sti'ugele and India 
\vas consequently also involved in it. The (’ongiess demand cmbodii'd in the resolution 
was inappro]U‘iate at the ])resont moment and unconditional support should be 
extended to Britain during the present crisis. He blamed the (’ongress for the ]u'csetit 
situation in the country and ri'fnted the claim of tlie Congress to represent llie whole 
country, as if did not n present Muslims and olher inlnorilies. The (.Congress 
Government hail alienated the sympalhii'S of praeticalh every section of the country. 

('.houdJiiinj KhahyuzzaiiKui, Leader of the Moslem League Party in the iVssem- 
bly, next moved the I.eague amendment. 

Mr. (lOi'i/nl Miildviijit, rising on a ]>oint ot order, eoutenihsl t.luit tfu* ami'iul- 
mc.nl was a siihsLautive motion and had nothing to d») with the resolution lielore 
the House. 

The Bpeahtr expressed his readines.-* to gi\e an opportunity to iiK'Hihers to 
move as many ameiiilments as possible but felt that the present one was far sway 
from the subject mattei' of the original resolution and he askinl the Glioiidluiry 
bahib to confine liiinself to the relations of Iinlia lo >\ar. 

Clicni'ihurti Khaliquzzamav eontended that the resolution was not confined 
to wm ; for instance, it asked for a eonsiitntion for India and for the application 
of tlie jn’inciples of democracy. Their point ol view was that the Congress claim 
embodied in their resolulion did not lit in with their <-laim and so they wanted 
the whole question lo l>e noised df noro. 

The Speaker ])ointcd out tlia* the amendment omitted lo deal wdth the factum 
of the war and the utlitudc of the ])i'oviiice to the prosecution of the war. This 
was ignored and the amendment dealt witli the general constitutional changes. 

Choudhary Khah(/uzzanian stressed that his amendment was ])erfectly in order. 

The Speaker said his reading of the resolulion told him that the amedraent 
as drafted was not quite in order and he urged the Choiidhury Sahib to give him 
another amendment which would, in Bomc manner, connect the subject of war 
with it. 

The Choudhury Sahib felt that there was no alternative left for him and the 
members of his party but to walk out. 

The Speaker, however, gave him five minuteB time to frame another amend- 
jjjent and submit it to him, which he agreed to do. 
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The other members of the Lea^^ue Party deelined to move the amendment 
standing in their names, stating that the League amendment held the field. 
Choudhury Khahqnzzaman submitted a revised amendment which read as follows ; - 

‘'This Assembly recommends to the (»overnment to convey to the (Government 
of India and through tliem to llis Majesty’s Government that they should, when 
considcriuj^ the queslion of India’s constitution, either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, to bear in mind that the demociiitic parliamentary 
system ol government under the ])reserit co.istitution has failed and was utterly 
nuBuited to the condition and genius of tlie iieople and therefore, apart from the 
Governineiit oi India Act of 19d,), the entire problem ol India’s future constitution 
should be wholly reviewed and revised dc rmro and that the F.ritish Government 
should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise, without the approval 
and consent ol the All-India Aluslini Laague, which alone represents and can speak 
on behalf of the IMussalmans of India.’’ 

Mr, Ooviiid Malavuja and the hon. Dr. K. N. Katju felt that this amendment 
also was not in order. 

dlu' ''7>ca/ccr, liowTver, allowed it. Speaking on the amendment, Chuudhnry 
Khabquzzavmn recalled that Mahatma Gandhi, after his visit to Ih'lhi, had 
ex])resHe(l sympathy for the cause for which Friiain was lighting. Mr. Nehru' had 
also pivcn exiwessioii to similar sentimeuts. ’Jhat meant that the ideal for which 
Britain was fighting was not so ba<l then as it, was now made out to he. It had 
been his considered opinion that as soon as lln'y came to a sclth’nn'iit, they w’ould 
not^ have to jtass resolutions l)ut would pet whatever they demanded. Be}dyiiig to 
a Gonpress memher wLo asked what were his terms for a settlement, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman said that he would state them only when ihs Gonpress had iliscarded 
their old notions. 

Ih'. Mamk ('hand Jatar TVr nioved an amendment seekinp to add tlie 
following at the cud of the Leagiu' resolution ; ‘‘As well as without the 
eoiiseut of other important luiuorities and special interests.’' Tliis was accejited by 
the l.eapuc numibers. 

he Ntnnih ot CJihatan, siqqiorting the Leapne resitlutioij, asked wlietliei 
(luring their two and a lialf yc'ars tenure, the (’oiipK'Ss (uwernment had ei’eated a 
suitable atmosplu're in this country. A\’crc the ridi and ilu' ]ioor, the depi’essi'd 
elass(‘s, the zamindurs and the iutellipeutsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied ? If 
limy liad created such an atmosi»here, tluw w(Te entitled to put (heir lesohition 
before the House. If that condition was not created in the ])rovince, then as 
Ghondhiir: Khalicpizzaman had said, it was not inopporiuiie to bring such a 
resolution before the House. The House iheu adjoinued. 


28th, OCTOBER;—An ex]>hinalion tliat the Mosh m Leaene was not op] osed n 
democracy hut only to that form of it which was embodied'in the Act of lOiC) was 
given to-day by Nau'ubznda Idaqiiniah Khan, peneial societarv of the All-India 
Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charpes le\clled In Congress sjicakers 
that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal ol dem(K*racv. 

Alter question hour, three adjournment motions were ruled out and the House 
resumed the debate on tlie resolution. The Nau-db of Chhnttan\ Leader of the 
ludej)cud(^nt I'arty, afiirm(‘d that INIr. Jiiinah had taken a stand (in behalf of all 
minority interests. Do pleaded ihat India was lighting the war entirely in her own 
interest. 

Achnri/n 'Narondra J)po, the Socialist leader, said tliat lie was pained at the 
attitude of the j\Ioslein League, Islam had given the wairld a message of demoeraey. 
If Islam could get (>onvcrts in Indian soil, why should democracy not be jilantedi 
in India. Members of tlie Moslem Leagu(‘, Achaiya Deo eoiUinuetl, were untrue 
to the sjtirit of Islam because like the Hindu Sahha they represented a vested class 
which w'as apprehensive of the growing ])Ower of demoeraey through Congress. 
Continuing, Acharya Deo said the truth was that tlie Moslem League opposition* 
was solely due to the fact that the Congress Cabinet did not include Moslem 
League members. He asserted that the Congress would be hap|>y to have all six 
Ministers from Moslems, provided they took ofiice not in the spuit of reformists 
nut of revolutionaries, who would establish democracy in the country. He conclucied 
'Come and occupy these Treasury Benches. Wo shall go into the wilderness two 
huiKlred times, but the Congress will have for this country nothing but democratic 
•elt-Govern ment.” 
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Sir Jwciln Prasad Srirasfara admitted that there was a p:ood deal in the 
resolution with wliieh ho was in symi'ulhy. lie slooti for India’s freedom as much 
as members on the iMinisterial benches. But liis obj('e(ion to (lie resolution was 
that it was moved at the wron^^ time. If the Con.aress agreed with the objects of 
the war they out;ht to extend their support to Britain without imposinc; any condi¬ 
tions or askin;^ for any ]>rice. l*andit UamnLavt Afalanim mad(‘ a fervent plea for 
inter-eoinmunal unity at this lionr of crisis in the eountry. Sir Mohammed Yusuf 
regretted that Government had allowed their propaiiandist mentality to ^et the better 
of their judement. Mr. Mohnf>u- Tauagi accused the Leauiu' of witrshippini; ])Ower. 
Mr. Ah rued ^ in a strong- rejoinder, said Moslems would not. live on the charity 

of the Hindu inajoi'ity but as fn'c citizens of a free Slate. Captatn Pocock, 
representin'^ the Enroi>ean ])oint of view, em)>hasr/ed the I'roiound sipiiticance of 
the Viceroy’s declaration. Ansvveiin^ tliose who had com|)lained that the consent 
of India had not liec'n taken for i>articipation in the war, he said, “security and 
defence of India is the resjtonsibility to-day of the Britisli Go^eininent, and there 
could be no (|nestion of the consent of people to take action to defend their country 
from invasion and attack”. Hcferrin^’ to the need for unity. Capt. JMcoc'k said ; 
“This Government has had every ojij'ortunity durinu the two and a half years to 
achieve belter under,standing ani()n.L> many politit-al parties in tlic pi'ovince iuit with 
what result ? Division remains more clear cut than befoie. It is only reasonable 
that minority ])arties reading- into the wordine; of the resolution mmht susjtect the 
motive that the Gonpress party wislied to become moie dominaiil tlian at ]U'esent.” 
Coniinuinir, the Speaker said the Conpress shoidd liave asked for clarilication but 
the constitutional crisis it was foivim; was an act unworthy of the ]>eoi)le whom 
the Congress represented and was contraiy to the wishes of tin* masses, 

Mr, Snmpurnnnnvd, Jlinisler, declared that po lone as C'onpress did not ask 
for sectional advantaf’C luit worki'd lor the fieedom oi the country as a whole, it 
Avould speak for the nation. He eom]»lained that the J\Ioslem League had not 
defined tlie form of Government it wanted. 'Iheie was no harm in its op))osin^ 
parlianienbiry system of government but it must not disown demoiu’acy and juit 
itself in the wronp. Sawcihzadu I taaatah Khan said tlie Gonyress had cajoled 
the British authorities to re-*omii/c it as tlie sob* ie|>rescntative of the nation and it 
was only wdien this claim was n'fuscd by Britain that it tliLeatened conslitulional 
crisis. Answ'erinp critics he said : 'DVluae ha\e we said that we ilon't stand for 
independenee or tliat war are ai:ainsl democracy? Gnr amendment omnises (hunocratic 
parliamentary ^o\einment uiuler the, ]*rcsen< Act. We will resist (htminuiioii of one 
commnnily hy anotluu'. Our eomplainl acaiiist yon is exactly the same as your 
coinirlaiiit acainst Great Britain. We want rrot words luil, deeds,” 

Dr. K. N Katju, iMiiiister, reenutr'd that no soeakr’r of tlie League liad 
definerl tlie attituiU' towards war. '\s regards the ery of the minorily he said the 
majority of Moslems liied in ]>rovinces having Moshau mujovily. Where IIumi was 
the truth in the ery of tyr.innv over hn mdliori .Moslems. He arlded : ••,So far as 
the masses are concerned if you do not raise tin* ciy of Islam in danc^^or oj- music 
hefore mosque or cow kiilinc if you confine yourself to economic inaLt(‘rs, 
the ]\IosIem L(‘apiie will liaieno su])]>oiL’' P i la J<i</(niua/.'i Siru/h appealed to 

Congress not to close the door for negotiation. Tlie Hous(Mh('n adjouriunl till the duth. 

510th. OCTOBER: - The Asstunbly passed to-day by 1?7 votes to ?, the Congress 
Ministry’s resolution on the war with a slight motlification and iejected hy rdS 
voles to 10, the Moshun Ja:ague ainenrlmcnt. 

Tlie tw’O meinbei'S who voted against the rreinior’s resolution were Mr. 
Desmond Young and Paja Jji.-heshwnr Diitjaf while the solirary Moslem Jjoague 
member who was in the House, remained neuiral. The Mosl^un League memliers 
left the House after their aineudmenl had lieeii negatived and informed the Speaker 
that they were going away because it wais lime to lireak tlieir fast and not because 
they meant to he disiesjiectful to tlie House. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal’s resolution 
for unconditional siij'jtort to tlie British Government had the solitary suiiport of 
its mover. 

'I he Premier announced the acceptance of the amendment of Mr. Add Ahhassi 
providing for effective safeguards for Moslem and other minorities. 

Pandit Gorind Pallahh J'anf, on the comTusion of voting, also announced 
that “in pursuance of the decision taken by the House to-day, w'e will be submiG 
ting our resignation to His Excellency the Governor this evening.” This announce¬ 
ment was made the occasion for wild cheering aud for shouting of Congress slogans. 
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The first Moslem member of the Congress part.y to partici})ate in the debate 
on the resolution was the Minister fur (:onimuiii<-atiuns, Mr. Hafiz Mohamed 
Ibrahim. Jle maintained that nowhere in liistory had any country achieved free¬ 
dom after settling internal, cornnuinal and n'lLions difFerenccs, hut that such 
diflerences had diHa[)iJcared as the result ot tlie working of free iiistitutioiis. Com¬ 
paring the .VJ lead(‘rs who had seen the Vieeroy to the number of playing cards 
in a pack, Mr. Tbraiiira said the Viceroy liad lieen misled liy their diflerent colours 
ami liad forgot ten that tlu'V conslitute one )>ack. (Congress, lie ailirmed, was pre- 
])aied to satisfy every demand of the, minorilies for saieguards. iiis own view was 
that the dencoid for safeguards was usele.Sh. Islam had spread in India through a 
handful of men and it was putting Islam to sliame hy insi.^iing that nine crores 
of Moslems could not prote^-t tlieir interests. 'I'lie Moslem League, he eontiiiuccl, 
had oiigiualh supported proxin. lal autonomy whereas Congiess iiad eondemned it. 
Wiuit liad haj'pened now that the League had gone bai-k on its original deidaratioii ? 
Ih'fernug finally to safeguards that would satisfy Mosleiiis, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
recTiit statement made on the suhjtvt by Sir Sikandar llxat Khan to I’ress represeii- 
tativcH tliat tlie lormation of eoali'ion goveiiimenis would be .such a safeguard. 
That, he said, revealed the real iiienMliiy of the Moslem League. 

Kai t^ahih H. }\ Tamfa, a non-party member, reju'csenting the depressed 
classes, 111 ged India in lier own intiuc'i to supiaut England in resisting German 
aggreSBion. As to the merits of the ^ai.'.^tiintional issue he agieed with the Congress 
that tlie Viceroy had failed to satislv the national demand. 

Mi. Karaii^trxib Kane, I'ailiamentaiy ^^ecretaly, and ropicsentativo of the 
depressed classes, declared that tlic buliire of demoMU'-y being due to sejiarate elec¬ 
torates, ])roved tlic failure of tie' .Aior^hun J^eiMige leadeisliip. 'i'he del ressed classes 
iiclicvcd tlial with the giant of imlcpcndem.e they would get their cliaitci of freedom. 

Mr. Karniiul Jxaza K'luii was the liisi speaki'r fiom the ]!\loslem l.ieague 
benehes to declare that he agreed with that pai i o‘. the ('onari ss resolution which 
fleiiiandcd imh;pendciicc. 1 Ic eN:pn*s>etl the ho'pe tliat when t'oiigiess reiuiiuMto 
power, flveagm-' voict's -they are not goiimj, tlie t’oimress l\iiiiistiy would show 
large lieartediiess lowaids the niinoiilies ami not lose ilieir eoijli.lence again. 

3Ii. Abdul IJahveui, Itejuity Ihe.ddiuit and a menihci- of tlie Congress fiarty, 
expressed the leeliiig that the JvCague had ronimiite;! a biiimier Ijy otgosing tlie 
Miiiistiy’s resoliitum in its entirm}. It sliouhl have ac<epled tlie resolution and 
moved a fuoiiho asking for safegnuids tor tlm min->iities, lie blamed the aggres¬ 
sive ])ro]iagamhi of tin' League lor tlie communal tension and lor giving strength 
to the Jiin In Mabiisablia. 

Mrs. dijaiiiaktilum Pundit asked Moslems whether they wanted at the hands 
of liiitain the type of security she had ullered. 'J'he Ilimlii miiioiity in the I^loslcm 
l»rouiic('s had hy no means beei. receuing a fair treatment, she said, but tlie 
C/ongresH had not rai.scd its voici* liecausi' Coiieross did not stand for sectional 
inti'iesl. ‘‘'Liu* jMoslem Lcauue*’, the .Minister stated, “is not. being asked to come to 
terms willi tlie Congress, We do not (I(*sire this. Come to tenns witli the pcoide 
of India alter electing the eoimtitnent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the ])ictuie it will go out giacefully.” 

Mr. Uujaryini Sui^tn, representing labour, saul the, ^toslem League did not 
repri’Sent labourers ami dechned that the IMosh'iu membeis of the Cawnjioie 
Ma/.(loor h^ablia would take oiders from the L’oiigiv«s ami not fiom the League. 

Mr. All Zaheer, rio-]>arty meinlier, while admitting that the minoiilies had 
gricMinces against the. Congress (Jovernment. felt that the resolution of the Ministry 
should he ciidoiseil by every iierson who stood for the freedom of the country. 

Mr Sulnnani An.'iun', parliamentary secretary to the Tremier, declared 
that the minorilies had liecn dealt witli liy the (ioveinment with cxtieme genciosity. 

The cloBure was moved and ac.eejited. and the f*rcinter replied to the debate. He 
said that he was glad to iiotiMhat theie was a consensus of opinion in 8np]H)rt of the 
spirit of the resolution. Congress, he emphasized, did not claim anything for Congress¬ 
men alone. It churned the juivilege of serving the entire }>cople of tliis country and 
hi achieve the independence.of all classes and all groups, “We want India,” he added, 
“to enjoy freedom.” Such being the ('asc, the 1‘iemier asked wLiethcr there was any 
ground or jusiificiitioii for comjilaints ami charges levelled against them. “What 
we ask is the right to serve all ami on behalf of all,” he added. The same claim 
could not bo made hy the Moslem League which was an exclusive organization. 3'hc 
Congress portals were open to Hindus, Moslems, ^^iklis, Christians and all others, 
and it could not be denied that the Congress included Moslems as well! 
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The Premier sought for a clarifieation of the aims of the Moslem League 
vfs a rh the resolution. He referred to the efforts made by Pandit Nehru and 
himself with leaders of the Moslem League to bring about an understanding 
and remove misapprehensions between the eommunities but without result. 
He next itroeeeded to answer the charges made against the II. P. (Tovernment. 
He emphasized that the legislative measures adopted by them had received tlie 
support of the ]\Ioslem League who had either agreed or acquiesced in them. He 
drew atrentioii to the attack maflr; on the l'^. P. Ministry by Mr. Fazlul Huq. 
Premier of Pcngal in the course of a recent statement and countered the charges 
made therein. 'The Premier claime<l that in whatever work they liad undertaken, 
they had been fair, just and generous to t he minorities. The I louse at this stage 
adiourued .si?ic (/ic. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session—Lucknow—3rd. to 8th July 1939 

H ue India.n* Mepicine Pij.e 

The Monsoon session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 3rd. July 1939. AUcr forty minutes'sitting tht* House adjourned till the r)th. July 
wfuai the lion. Mis. Vij<uin Liilcslnm J\irulit, IMinister for Puldic Health, intioduced 
the U. P. Imliaii Medicine Ihll, wlii.'h songlil to control quackery ))y eslahjisliiiig a 
Board of ludiaii .IL'ilicjne c(msisting ot J'T memlieis representing the various 
interests and placing Cnani and Ayurvedic systems of Medicine on a par with the 
wesU'rn systems. 'I'lie House welcomed the Bill and ]»asse,d the first reading. The 
remaining clauses of the Bill were discussed and carried without, any mudihcation 
on the ()tli. July. All the amendments moved to-day were withdrawn in the light 
of the assurance gnen by the liliuistcr in diargc of tiie Bill. The I'ouricil then 
adjourned. 

M vphE'Saii vjiA HAbakha Coxtkoversy 
5th, JULY : -Tlie, Madiie-Sahaba Tabarra contioverHy came up to-day. 'fhe (rovern- 
mout stated that 1')') Sunnis have been lined in eonncclion witli the Madlie Sahalia 
agitation, a.nd b»ial lines being Ks. and odil Shias fined in eoiineetion with the 

Tabarra agitation numbered b.lt),) and the amount of line w’lis over Ks. otf'Xiu. No 
money has so far lieeii realised and the (piestion of remission of sentences would 
be eonsidered when the ]>crBons concerned a|>p'lied for it. It was further slated 
that the (Government w'erc aware ot the agitation sju’eadiiig in other parts of the 
province, although there was no danger of its all‘ccting>, the neighhonring districts. 

An adjouriimimt motion in the name of fuiju Akhar Alt Khun seeking to 
discuss the (Governiiicut’s action eulon-ing “f*() liours curfew” on the Shias tonlay 
was dropped after discussion. Baja Akhar Ali Khan, ex])laining the motion, 
observed that by enforcing twelve-hours’ curfew to-day on the Shias, the (hivcrumcnt 
really imposed ilb-hours’ curlew, as the ('urfevv w'as already in force at night. Dr. K. 
N. Katju, explaining the (Government’s jmsition, assured tlie House that if the Shias 
gave an iinderlakiiig that they w'oidd not assemble near the Imamiiara in the 
neighbourhood ol which the Sunnis weie celebrating ‘birs”, the order woulil 
be withdrawn. The police autboiiiies were convinced thal there would be a brrueb 
of the peace if the Shias were allow'ed to gather. 

PuEK E FlKINCi ON Sill AH 

7th. JULY Y’esterday’s ])olicc firing on a Shia mob assembled in the 
Imambara Asafi had an echo to-day wdien SyciJ Agka Byder moved an adjourn¬ 
ment motion to discuss the incident. Hhe mover regretted that human life was 
becoming cheaper every day and felt that firing should not liave been resorted to 
on sucli a (limsy pretext. Syed Kalh^ Ahbus also held that the firing was 
unjustified. He asserted that he had no faith in a magisterial enquiry and demanrled 
the appointment of an independent tribunal to investigate the matter. He reminded 
the Government of frequent agitations organised by the Congress on similar 
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occasions before their acce])ting office. The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister of 
Justice, ex[)Iaiiiing the ciiciimstanccB leading to the firing, declared that no one 
regretted the firing more than the Government did, but in extreme cases the 
authorities had to use discretionary |)owera. He admitted that one Sliia had 
received serious injuries as a result of the firing. On behalf of the 6[)onsor8 of 
the motion, it was urged that an impartial tribunal should be ap])oinrcd to 
enquire into the incident. It was also urged that a magisterial enquiry would not 
serve tlie purgose. One member characterised such enquiries as a “wliite-wash.” 
Another member fiorn tlui Opposition charged the Government with adopting the 
same nietlu»ils which they tlumisclvcs hud blamed when they were the victims. 
It was also allcyj'd tliat victims of the firing (Shia.s) were not given a warning. 
Deploring the firing incident Pan itt Oobuid Ballafih Pant, tlie Premier, stated 
that the Government were more anxious than anybody else to see that sueh 
incidents vveie not n'peaUxl. 'Hie sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
^'leserveil irresjK'ctive of conirnnnily or class and the Government wanted to see 
whether anything was left nndomi which w'Oiild have pieveiited the Occurrence. 
Dealing at length with tlie events of yesterday, the Piemier observed that it was 
necessary to juotect a larger niimher of people from disaster. Greater disaster 
should be ])it‘veuted at any cost but action sliould not be taken unless it was 
absolutely necessary. On Ixuialf of the (h)\ernmeiit it was also stated that there 
must have been some justification for the filing and the Government w'anted to 
get at the root of it. 'I'he Piemier, in this connection, also appealed to iMuslim 
leaders to sec that something was done to put an end to tlie uiifortunate Madhe 
Hahaba-Tabana controversy which iuul been poisoning the atmosphere of Lucknow 
for tlie last many months. The adjournment motion was talked out after a debate 
lasting two hours. 

The Tenancy Bill 

During tlie diseussioii of the motion of the hon. Mr. R ifi Ahmed Kidivai 
that the 'I'enaney Ihll be taken into consideration, hading zamindars watched the 
]U'Ocee(lings from the PiesidiMit’s box. Kai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee to report by the end of October 11D)9. Next day, 
the 8th. July, tlie Bill was rehuMcd to a select committee after two days’ debate 
with instruetions to report wilbin six weeks. l>uiing the ilebate more than one 
speaker suggested that the Government should purchase zaniindaris from lamllords 
and lease them out to tenants. One memher declariMl that theie would be no 
objeeliou from zamindais to the jirocedure. Mr. R AJnncd Ktdirnr, the Minister 
for P.eviMiuc, winding np the debate, said that the Ihll was not intended to destroy 
zamindars as bad been alleged, but only ‘‘to stop the atrocities of the zamindars.” 
The Bill had no reference to the suggestion gaining ground in many qiiarteis that 
landlords had i»layed out their lime. Members on the Congress benches spoke 
in favour of the Bill while those on the ()[)posi(ion (uitieised the various 
juovisions in the Bill cmihasising that they were against the interests of landlords. 
Khan Bahadur Mfsond-uz-Za iiKin characterised the Bill as a iuo]'aganda measure. 
In his oiiiniou it <‘Oiifeiied no benefit on tenants but would injure the interests 
of zamindars. When Rat Bahadur Mohaulal moved that the (piestioii be now' 
put to vote nobody raised a protest and the Bill was referred to a select committee 
consisting of eight members. The Council then adjourned, sme die. 


Autumn Session—Lucknow—lOlh. August to 13th. October 1939 

MeMLERS not to he HoNY. MaGIS'I’RATES 
The Autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 10th. 
August lOtD. A re-'^olulion rceoninKunling to the Government that no member of 
the JvOgislative Couneii be apiioinicd as an honorary magistrate and the nowers 
of those already ajipointed be immediately witbdiawn, was discussed and aaopted. 
The Kevenue TMinister then laid on the table the select committee report on 
the Tenancy Bill after which the Council adjourned till Aug. 21. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

2tst. AUGUST : -The Council took up the Tenancy Laws (Amendment) Bill 
in which clause 4 which liad been deleted by the Couneii was restored by the 
Assembly. This clause provides for the transfer of pending declaratory suits 
relating to Khudkasht ana sir from civil to reveiiue courts. The Revenue MinistePs 

21 
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motion for consideration of the Council’s amendment was opposed by Dr. Ram. 
l/giah Singh who said that the Government wanted the Council to bo a party 
sanctionitj^ interference witli the a<lininistration of insticc. The hon. Dr. K. V. 
Kdtju, Miiiistev of dustice, ])oiiiited out that the Hill proceeded on the assumption 
that it was in the interests of zamindars as well as tenants that a very limited 
(piestion should be de(‘i(led in revenue courts. Replying', the Revenue Minifiter said 
that the proposed transfer of suits would save time and money both to zamindars 
au(l tenants. The House divided ami carried the Revenue Minister's motion by IS 
to 11 votes. 

MAn:r.NiTY Hknei’its Hill 

On the motion of the lion. Dr. Kat/u. the House passed the second and thinl 
readings of the Maternity Henelit (Amendment) Hill, a proposed amendment being 
purely verbal. 

Oui>n Laws Ami:ni>mp:nt Bill 

The House also inissed the Oudh Laws (Amendment) Hill enabling ])reemption 
taking ]ilace in respect ut a ]>ortion of luoperty under tlie Oudh Law. This amend- 
mont had been necessitated by the ruling of the Lrivy Council that such })re*emption 
under the existing law could only take i>he.'e in respect of the whole i^ropcrty. The 
House then adjourned till the hlth. 

Tenancy Laws Amendment Hill 

The discussion of the U. R. 'J’enancy Hill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continued till the 16lh. September wlnai it Mas j)asse<l. Speaking on tlie thiid 
reading morion, Dr. A/. R Jung, ]'ailuimcntary sccictary, congratulated the Minister 
of Revenue on his tact and ability in luioiing the Hill and appreciated the magnani¬ 
mity wliich the zamindar mcmbi-is liad siiown to tenants by lielping the (lovcin- 
meut ill passing tlic l('pif>lat.ion. It vvas to their credit that tliey hail faced the grim 
realities of the siinaiion and luid mined with the times. Reluting the Buggeslion 
tliat it waH a I'evolutionary motisiire, ho ritressed that the Hill was a sound piece of 
IcgiBlation which liappily halanced the iniereRts of zainindaiB and tenants. 

Lola Mohan Lul Solo ui\ing Ids liall-heaited support to the Hill, criti'uzed that 
instead of adoj^ting a bold land I'oli, y the Govenunent bad followed the Agra 
Tenancy Act vvbicli only )>eri»etnated the zamindaii sysiem. He agreed that in order 
to make the tenants chivi-ful it ivas neces.saiy tliat they must have ])roprietary 
interest in land. d'he. Goveinment bhould jturchaBc the interests in land and settle 
them on tenants. He thouvhr tliat the Government had shown no charity in the 
matter of reduction in revenue while protits of the middleman (landlord) had some- 
wdmt been reduced. 

Mr. Chandra Bhal (Congress) said that the passage of the Bill in the Upper 
House was a triumph of reason. They could not he sulliciently thankful to the 
Op)>ositiou for the reasonable spiiit shown by tiiem. 'i'he Opposition members 
ignored their class inlres s in order to furthei the interests of tlic province. He 
believed that the only solution of (he agrarian problem tvas the abolition of the 
zamindari system with I'omjiensalion to .zamindars. The vir area was 5,00(1,000 
acres of which iVAtlRtOO acres was added after f.he IfL'O legislation and this Hil) 
sought to reduce the vir area by 7<10,0U0 acres. It was theicfore wrong to assert 
that the Hill was vindictive, ra[)acious or e.vproprietary piece of legislation, 'the 
Bill, he condnded, M'ould not create a new heaven and a new earth for tenants, 
Imt the Government had tried to do whatever it could in the eireumstances in which 
it found itself. 

Begam Aizaz Rofnil said tlnat it was in their best interests that the zamindars 
had reached an understanding with the Government, otherwise whatever the amend¬ 
ments they could make by llieir strength of votes would have been upset in a joint 
session of both the Houses, hihe felt that the part she took in carrying on the 
negotiations with the (ioveinmcnt was quite justified in the circumstances. The sir 
provisions in the Hill were particularly unjust to zamindars though the Hill had 
been improved in some other respects 

Mr. Rani Sahai deplored that the Bill did little to improve the condition of 
scheduled castes, who were mostly landless labourers, and permanently deprived 
them of any chance of acquiring land. 

Mr. Badri Prasad Kucher (CongresB) said that the Revenue Minister’s achieve¬ 
ment in successfully piloting the Bill by winning over the Opposition was nothing 
short of a miracle, ^ 
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Pai Bahadur Brijandra Swrrnp Baicl that it was a matter of p'atification that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill whicdi had raised a storm of agitation 
had smooth passage after its return from tlie select oommitlee. This would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deserved to bo eon^iratulated on their ^\idt'r outlook. 

Shaikh Ufasnod-ii,r-Zavian opined that on the whole the Bill was not an im- 
jirovement on the existing law’. There were several provisions which tended to cause 
a breach of the pt'acc in the eountiwside. The ejectment clauses were helpful 
neither to tlu'ii landloul nor to the tenant. 

Bequm 11 azir JJosaiv said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
intended to promote the welfare of the dow’u-trodden ttmanev. 

(Uiaud.hn Akhtar Husam said that the passage of the Bill was a ^reat triumph 
of the Prime Minister who literally broke through tlie Op]>osition which w'as far 
stronger than the (iovernment ]'arty in the Mouse. I’roceiding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural ])rosperity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages, lie w’arned the (Iovernment that theie might be a 
crop of cases cjuestionuig the validity of the Bill and the (iovernment might have 
to y)ay heavy damages for breach ol contra(‘t. Desjute its avowed love for civil liberti<*s 
tlie Covernment liad yirovidc'd in the Bill for criminal ]>enalities to zamindars for 
civil wrongs. Tliis ]>rovision was open to set ions objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint ])rovisions altogether. The treatment accoidtd to landless labouiers 
by the Oovernment w’as step-motheily. 

Haji A'tsarulln said that the Government had succeeded in yilaying off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less than a 
fortnight. I'lie negotiations committee had found the Revenue Minister too stiff 
and the negotiations came to a sad cud. He leferred to the glowing influence 
of Kisan sabhaites who told the tenants that they need not ]'ay rents and 
warned the Government that the ])assage of the Bill would not remedy tioublc 
in the country. The Opposition was reduced to such a position that it had to 
submit to the Government, d'he Bill was ^ery short of the ext'cctations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptam-c. 

Mr. Jiafi Ahmad Kidn at, winding u)>, said that it was a matter of satisfac¬ 
tion that along-standing contioveisy was going to end. Me ho] ed that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. 3he controversy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal of e.xcitement in \ilhiges. 

The Bill was then jiassed, one Opposition member saying ‘no’ to the thiid 
reading motion. 

PeWEE AIX'OHOL Biix 

After the Tenancy Bill bad lieen passed, Dr. K, N. Katju introduced the 
Power Alcohol Bill and moved for its eon‘'ideiation. Me said that the Govern¬ 
ment were laying foundations of an important national industry. A huge quantity 
of molasses w’as being wasted in the U. P. sugar mills and the Bill sought to 
utilize that bye-product of the sugar industry for the manufaetiire of power 
alcohol on a vciy larae scale. In many western conntiies the use of mixed fuel 
was compulsory and it was yuojosed to mix ‘JO per cent, yower alcohol with 30 per 
cent petrol. It would he yu’epared under expert sui)er\ision and the entire 
yu'odnclion and distiiluition would he under (io\ennnent control. Acioplanes 
for the time being had been excluded from eomindsory use of mi.xed petrol. 3'he 
Minister added that ymwer alcohol should be. used for other y>urp(j8e8 and sold 
in the iieighhouring yuovince and states. It would make the province inde.yicnih'nt 
so far as ‘30 yicr cent y)etrol siiy>j)ly was concerned, y^rovide employment to many 
and bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Government to reduce the buulen 
of taxation whenever that, good prosy)er()us time came. 3dic IMinister added thur, 
the Bihar Government would also take steps to start the yiower alcohol 
industry. Reydying to certain yioints. Dr. Katju said that there Avas no doubt that 
the provincial legislature was thoroughly eomytelent to enact the Bill and the 
petrol comf)anies would be extending fullest cooperation to the Government in 
this connection. The exy>eriencc of European countries shoAved that the y)roi 3 oscd 
mixture was not at all injurious to motors. 

'i'he Bill was then taken into consideration and passed w’ith tw’O amendments. 
The amendments to clause 3 empOAvered the Government to permit the admixture 
of petrol AA’ith not more than 30 y)er cent. yiOAAer alcohol instead of 25 per cent. 
Accepting the amendment, the Minister said that the Government intended to 
proceed A^ery cautiously in the matter. Clause 4 prohibits the use of petrol without 
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admixturc with ah'ohol for motive power. When Ln^a Mohnnlal Sah objected to 
the ehiuse, the ^Minister Haul that instruelioii would be issued to see that no 
boiiatide travellers from outside iisinj^ pine petrol would be harassed. The House 
then adjourned till Oel. Id. 

The Debt Redemption Bill 

13th. OCTOBER :-The President, Sir Sita /i’uwl ruled out a point of order 
raised by a member of the ()j>position when eonsiderai ion of the II. P. 
Aj;rieulturists’ and Woikmen’s Heot Redemption Bill, as i^assed by the Assembly, 
WHS in progress to-day. It was eontended b) the ()p]tosilion that i lause Td of the 
Bill extin;i,uished and modilied the rights of usufruetuary mortjzages, as defined by 
Section d‘J9 (iii) ot the tlovernment of India Act and Unit the previous sanction 
of the Governor should liave been obtained. 

'Idle Prcsulrnt^ in the course of his rulin^L observed that the point raised a 
difhcult question but the Chair wouhl not restrict the jiowers of the House by 
its rulin'^, d'he Chair would be takini; a serious responsibility on its shouldeis 
if it were to throw out the Bill, which had been liansmilted liy the oilier Uouso 
on a tech'dcid point. Such a ruling from the Chaii, besides raising; issues of 
constitutional iinporiaiice, nip^lit. have the eflVct of encioai'ldn^; on the juiisdiclion 
of the Federal Coint, B<'t up under the Government ol India Act to decide such 
intricate ]*oinls. lie allowed the motion for consideration and ohseived that 
objections to the Bill could be dealt with at the proper time. The Council was 
tiien prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Patna—18th. Sept, to 16th. Oct. 1939 

A D.lOUllNMENT MOTIONS 

The Autumn Bcssion of the Behar Legislative Assembly comnienecd at Patna 
on the 18th. September P)3t>. Three adjournment motions woie souj^ht to be moved 
but were ruled out of order by tlie tSpeaker. Uiu' of them son^ulit to diseiiss the 
oceiirrenccs of August 27, relatin'; to a meeiinj; held in eonncdion with the visit 
ot Mr. tSubhas Chandra Bose. Mi. SrtLnUina Sinha, Piime Minister, objectin'^, 
said that the motion did not seek to disi uss any aelion ot the Govern men t and 
held that the matter was not ot siitlicient importance lo iiHiuTUpt the normal pro¬ 
cedure of the House, d'hc other I wo motions lelated to the eommuiial situation 
in Mahadeva (Chami'araii Di.striel) and tlie nomination to the Distiict Board tl'ere. 

Famine Relief Fund Amend. Bii.l 

The Finance Minister later ]>rcsenled the lirst 6up]>lementary biid; 2 ot for 1939-40. 
He next introduced tlie Famine Relief Fund Amendment Bill which was gi\cn 
all the three readings by tlie Hoiise without discussion. The Bill made it clear 
that inteiest on investments from the fund need not be calculated precisely on 
the last day of the preceding year but could be com]uited and added on to the 
fund subsequently. 

PiiiMARY Education Amend. Bill 

The House next passed through all the stages tlie Bilinr and Orissa Primary 
Education Amendment Bill. This Bill gave power in notilied area commitlees and 
union boards to levy education cess so that they would be in a ])Osition to contri¬ 
bute half the exjienscs to be incurred on primary education in their respective 
juiisdictions the other half being borne by Government. The Piime Minister^ who 
introduced the Bill in the absence of Dr. Syed MoJiniud, Education Minister, 
Said, referring to the demand to include district boards within the I'urvicw ol tlie 
Bill, that members should wait for a new Bill in that connexion and not hold 
up the present Bill, 

Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The premier next introduced the Court of Wards Amendment Bill. Explain¬ 
ing the provisiouB of the Bill he said that the three main objects of the measure 
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wore to extond the facililios at prcBent enjoyed by zamindars to tennrc-holdevs, to 
delete the elauBc whieh deemed as “disqualihed” any landlords who api'lied for his 
estate bein^ taken umler the eoiirt of wards, thereby removing the sc'ntiinental objec¬ 
tion of many, and to empower the court on its own motion to take under management 
the estate of a landlord who w'as squandeiing away his property through extravagant 
liabits. The Tiemier moved that the Bill be lefeired to a sf'leet committee. Mr. 
Ncnniul liuq and Mr. (Jovindpatt Tiwary wanted that the Bill should be circulated 
because they felt that it ])ut a dangerous weajton in the hands of Goveinment. I\ir. 
lUiineshwar J'ra-ad Smgh, howTver, said that zamindais weie anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the I’remier’s reply the motion for circulation was rejected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee, 

Kosi Diaiia Bent Reduction Bill 

The House next passed without diseuB^ion, but with a few' verbal amendmen's, 
the Kosi Diara Bent Beduction Bill and sent to select committees tlie Bihar & Chnta 
Nagpur 'J enure-holders Belief Bills. 'Ihe Kosi iJiara Bill as modifird by the seh-et 
committee provided for reduction of rent in that area at a flat rale of four and a 
half annas in the rupee. Tliis special Bill for the Kosi Diara was necessaiy as 
ac oiding to sei'tion 113 of the d'enancy Act, no rnhaiuement of rinliiction could he 
made in rents till the exiiiry of 1') yeais after their prcNious settlement and in the 
case of this area rents w’crc settled in 19JG-31. 

Tenure Holders’ Belief Bill 

The Tenure-holders’ Belief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti¬ 
vated their lands therasdves the same rights and ))nvileges as had been given to 
Occupancy ryo!s through the Tenancy Act. Ihe House then adjourned. 

Beplacement of Aloe Plant \tions 

Hlh. SEPTEMBER Four non-olheial re.solutinns w'ore moved and witlulraw'ir 
afler short dis ussions to-day. d'he tilth one was under discussion when tlie House 
adjourned. The liist resolution was mo\ed by Mr. .'^uLhini Sivgh, lecommcnding 
the lei'hicemeiit of aloe j laiitations in the Hazaiihagh Central .Tad with cotton ones 
since aloe-heating as a form of jail labour was haimful to the health of juisoneis. 
Alter a statement by Mr. K. B. Balmy, Barliamenlary Secictary, that exj'eriments 
in cotton I'laniing were being condncled and Coveinment action in the matter 
would dej/end on tlicir lesults, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Transference of Land to Cdristians 

The second resolution souglit an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Chotanngpur 'ienanev Act with a \icw to pievcnting transference of land 
from non-Chnsliati aboiiginals to (dirislian aboriginals, 'riieie was a long 
discussion on it, and the debate mainly concerned with the question, wli iher the 
restiiction could be based on (‘ommimal considerations. WJiile the mover, Mr. 
I'rasad and the suplanters of the ri'solulioii held that a bettor educational ami 
Cionomic condition of Christian aboriginals was resulting in increasing exitiopriatioii 
of I’on-Chiisiian aboiiginals, opponents of the resolution contended that any such 
] roliibitory regulation based on communal lines would he wrong in juinci})lc and 
setting up a had ])ieccdcnt, Mr. Sharangdhar SivJm, Bailiamentaiy iSecretary, in 
niging the withdrawal of tlie resolution, said that it was not ])Ossible for Govcinmerit 
to say off-hand how' far eom]daints about exinoi^riation of non-Chiistian aboriginals 
were juslilied and held that a case had hern made out for an examination of the 
jiroblcm. If the examination proved the truth of the com])laintB the Government 
could not stand aside and see the non-(Thristian aborginals ruined, d'he resolution 
was withdraw'!! as also the next tw’o resolutions seeking provision of funds in tlie 
next budget for the construction of a bridge over the river Usri and entrusting 
cane development w'oik to co-operative societies. 

A resolution moved by IMr. Ramcharitra Singh, suggesting that recruitment 
be made by ojicn competitive examinations in all services, was under discussion 
when ihe House adjourned. 

Muslim Wakfs Biil 

2l8t. SEPTEMBER Two Ollicial Bills, the Bihar Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and the Chotanngpur Tenure-holders’ Rent Account Bill, were quickly passed 
to-day. which next took up the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill as rejiorted by the Select 
Committee. Mr. Tajmul Hussain opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill, 
lie said that the Bill constituted an interference with Muslim religious laws 
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nnd rif^hts and positively went np^ainst Islamic laws with regard to the levy of 
two and half per cent cess on incomes of Wakfs, payment of interest on advaiices 
made by Government to Majlis-e-wakf-Boanl proposed to be set up by the Bill, 
and tampering with tlie will of the beneficiary of a wakf. Mr. Rafiuddin Tlizri 
(Muslim Indcj^endent Party), supporting it, said that there was no infringement 
of religious observances ; Muslim wakfs were already paying taxes and other cesses, 
and technical lainiiering willi tlie will of the beneficiary were occurring every 
day in all wakfs. lie asked the Muslim League membeus to remember that in 
the province of Bengal, under a IVenii(’r siibscribifig to Muslim League view-]>oints, 
wakfs were controlled and administered by Government machinery. 

SPrrLEMENTAUY DEMANDS 

22nd. to 2otb. SEPTEMBER The Ass(‘mlily took uj) to-day voting on demands for 
supplementary grants. Six cut motions against the demand under the head 
“General Administration” launched a daylong discussion of the rent reduction 
]Khicy of the Government. 'J'lie debate Avas not eoneludc'd when tlie House 
adjourned till tlic September when the (Joieminent si»ok(‘sman, in rejdy 

to a question, admitted that, in spite of the best eilorts of tlie local excise and 
police otiicers in the Mn” (listih-t of t^aran. smuggling in intoxicating drugs and 
(‘Oiiutiy liquors from tlie neighbouring districts ot Slialiabad, Patna, Cliarnparan, 
Ballia and tioraklipnr liad iieen going on. It was stated that at tlie instance of the 
Local Government the Governmeni of the Thiited Provinees had already taken 
8te)iB to close all excise shops in Ballia and Goiakhpnr disiiicls situated within live 
miles of the border of Saran district. Wiih regnid to the ext'uision of the Prohibition 
scheme to the three distiicts of Ihbai neigbboining t-^aran, namely, 8hahabad, Patna 
and Ciiamparan, the Government reilied that the matter Mas under consideiation. 
During the discussion on supplementary demands, the Goveinment sjiokesman 
hinted at lU’Oiiosed ‘adccpiate’ cbauL'es in the juoiisions regarding rent reduction 
proceedings under Section ID (A) of the Bihar '’J'cnaiicy Act and added (hat 
the question of intioducing a Hal lale reduction ivas under consideration. 
A cut motion moved against the dimiand tor tlie Ihihlicity Department by Mr. 
Thakur Ravinan Um (Coiigiess) adiocated lliat the new scheme Avas Avasteful Avhereas 
members of tlie Coalition I’aiiy maintained that a Publicity Deitarlment like the 
one contemiilated AAOiild be an instrument for ]u-opnganda by the j^arty in power. 
The Goveinment supporters difleientiutcd publicity iioiii laoj aganua and held that 
the Department Avouhl be useful. 

A D.touiiN MEN r ^Motion 

28th. SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Mr. Ihifiaddin Rizn 
(Muslim Didepeiident) seeking to di enss the alh'ged insult offered to a lady mem- 
her of the House by a i^urgeori, a member of the Indian l\Iedical Kervi'-e, in the 
premises of the Patna General Hosj)ital Avas talked out this afternoon. Mr. A. N. 
Sinhn, Finance ]\liiiister, said tliat llic Goveinment bad referred the matter to I^Ir. 
Godbole, Commissioner of I’atna Idvision. Jle added that the Surgeon 
concerned had tendeK'd a voluntary a])oh)gy. ]\Ir. Siiiba reipiested the House to 
leave the matter entirely in bis bands and assured them that he would take stej's 
which would satisfy all concerned. 

Rfi.er of the Assemiu.y 

5th. to 6tli. OCTOBER •.—'J'lie Assembly devoted the entire day to the consideration 
of the new Assembly Rules. After considerable disenssion. the House adopted an 
important rule cm])Owering the Speahr to suspend any member acting iu a dis- 
orcierly manner from attending the sittiug;8 of the Assembly for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding tlie term of tlie session in Avhich this ])rcrogat,ive might be asserted. Mr. 
Af. Yujiu.^ eonlonded that the clause was ullra rirett of {•Section 71 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and moved an amendment seeking to limit the f^peaker’s ]iow'ei‘ 
of Biisytonsion to one day, He also suggested that the matter should be referred to 
the Federal Court before a final decision Avas taken by the House. The amendment 
was lost. 'ITic House accepted an amendment deleting the w^ord “sedition” from Rule 
”7 which debars members from sj eaking treason, sedition or defamation on tlie floor of 
the House. Next day, the (ith October, the Assembly adoyited a rule holding that 
yiress reports alone were insiiffii ient to form the basis of questions. 'Jhe Opposition 
asserted that siuh restrielion AAonld be a serious fncioachmcnt on the rights and 

S rivilegcB of members and asked the GoATinmerit not to look at the press Avith 
istruBl. Mr. Shafi refened to the procedure obtaining in other legislatures, including 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rule did not obtain elsewhere. 
Mr. Yunus said that the rule would require members to go through the diflicult 
and lengthy fu-oredure of ascertaining facts ])ersonally about scattered ]»lace8 all 
over the |uovince. Mr. K. B. Hahay, ParUamentary Secretary, said that interpellat¬ 
ions entailed Government expenditure and therefore members must not rush to 
])Ut questions on the basis of ])re8s reports, lie suggested to members to verify 
facts fiom District Magistrates, whereupon Mr. Hhafi replied that members would 
be reduced to rely on Government machinery entirely in tliat case. The rule 
was adopted by (17 votes to lb. An amendnnait seeking the omission of the rule 
forbidding Uvlmissibility of questions relating to matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Speaker was witlnlrawn by the mover, on the Government 
spokesman stating that tlie entire di;jnity of the House would sutFer if the Speaker’s 
rulings formed tlie subject-matter ut discussion. The House then adjourned till the 
13th. October. 

Tin: Dowry Urstiiaint Bill 

13th. OCTOBER r—The Assembly ])asscd by bb voles to 11 to-day the Bihar Dowiw 
Restraint Bill wiiidi was a non-otli<‘ial measuie penalizing taking of dowry worth 
more than Rs. 101 in cash or in kind l^ef^ne or during the mariia^-’e. 

AixiouRNMEMT Motions 

The deterioration of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was sought to be 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice of by Mr. Mohiudlin Ahmed in 
to-day, but it was itiled out of oidcr by the Spetker on the ground of 
indelfuitc wording. 'Die eliair also r'llcd out of order another adjournment 
motion given notii-e r*f by Mi. Vtiuic^ seeking to diM-uss the situation tollowing 
the taking out oi the Maliabiri Jiianda piocession at Brj.aha (noitli Bihar) on 
Sept. LB on the ground of delay in taliliiig the motion. Giving notice of the 
motion Mr. ynniis staled that the police was uiialile to control the procession. 
The House then took u{) consideration ol noa-ollitial Bills. 

Vb Bii.ls 

14th. OCTOBER The .‘VsHcinhly con diidcd the major part of the oTicial 
business of the session to-day when it passed three (lovorinncnt, Bills and referred two 
o'hcrs, the Ghota Nagpur I’nvate Forests Bill and the Hindu Reiigiiais Fiiidownients 
Bill to Select Gomrnittccs, An imjoilant measure passed without division was the 
Muslim Wakfs Bill seeking better administiation of Muslim trust estabs. 

'Die lous(' ngiei'd to aiin'ndmcnts made by the Uiiper House to the Court 
of Waids Amendment Bill and adjourned till the IGth, 

RE'Olition on W.\r 

Ifith. OCTOBER '.-The hon. Mr. Shri Krlsfma Sinha, Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the following resolution relating to war : — 

‘‘ihis Assemlily regrets that the British Government has made India a 
participant in the war between Great Biitain and Geirnany without the consent 
of the peojde of India and has further in eomplete disiegard of Indian opinion 
}ias8ed laws and adopted measures curtailing tlu' powers and activites of the 
Provincial Governments. This Assembly lecommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and Ihrough it to tlie British (Jo\erinnciit, that 
in consonance with tlie avowed aims of the ]uescnt war, it is essential in order 
to secure the cooiioration of the Indian ]'eople that the principles of democracy be 
applied to India aiul her ]ioliey be guided by her ]>cople ; and, therefore, iliis 
Assemlily invites the British Government to make a clear declaration that it has 
tlecided to regard India as an indei>eudent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution, and further to take suitable action, is so far as it is possible in the 
immediate present, to give etlect to that dcvluration in regard to the governance 
of India. This Assembly further recommends that all w’ar measures in this 
province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government.’’ 

The resolution, said the Prime Minister, embodied a subject on which consi¬ 
derable disc.ussion had taken place throughout the country. Political observers had 
noticed war clouds gathering for some time past which had now hurst and the world 
to-day was plunged into war probably greater than that in 1911. These could 
work either for establishing the ]>rinciple of democracy on a firm basis or being 
submerged by the forces of aggression siicli as Imperialism, Fascism and Nazism 
which had been the greatest menace to democrac‘y. Forces of democracy however 
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had been gaining strength gradually and now came the crucial hour when its 

fate had to be decided finally. Referring to the recent current events in Europe 

an(l Far I'ast the Fremicr sought to illuBtratc how the forces of aggression were 
undermining the countries governed by the democratie principles. He referred 
to Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria and Poland and said that Imperialism, 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthrow and the stronger 

powers bad exidoited and swallowed the weaker ones. India always had been 

with the side of democracy. ^J'lic (piestion now was how she would take ]tart in 

the present war and her attitude thereto. tShe had already declared her loreiun 

policy to be one of fri(*ndshii) with the rest of ])eoples and powers of the world. 
India was not out to bargain. If India wanted to join the war it would be as a 
free nation. She did not want war to be thrust on her. She was only waiting 
for a eesturc from (beat Britain. This must he t!»e de(daration of independence 
for India. For some time jtast the Covernment had been ado[»ting measures 
even before the declaration of war which were without eonsuliation wiili the 
])eo[>]e and the ])rovinfial Governments. The Premier reiterated that Biilish 
Covernment shouhl di'clare India free and take ad nitenm Bte))S to that end 

W'ithout delay. He adchul that tlie new woiUl oidcr was needed which would 
not allow the strong to exploit the weak. 'I’he present ehaos could not last long. 
Even the I/'ague of Nations served only to liide the ugliness of power poliiics 
and to profiitiate the stioiig. Peferiing to non-violence, lie said he was glad to 

find that even i\Ir. Chambeilain and Air. Churchill liad begun to appreciate tlie 
merits of non-violence and till the very last had apiicaled for a peaceful solution 
of the international fijoblems. 

A'Jiaii Bahadur Sa({far-ul-Ffaquf' moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that the eoiiciirr(aiee of tlie Aliisiim community and otlnu’ minoiities should 
he obtained in framing an independent constitution and other matteis relaling to 
tlie governance of Imlia. He said that real imlependcnce meant indef'cndeiice of 
tlie ('ntire country including minoiities, whicdi could be achi(*\’rd through mutual 
tiiist beUveen dilfcu'iit commiiuilies. As long as the MusIiiub siiifcred fiom 
sui'pression by the niajoiity. tin* idea of independence would iK'ver mateiialize. Air. 
Muhamunid Abdul Majid stated that concrete d('mands should he made and in the 
evi'iiL of their iion-fullilmeiit the country sliould divide on the fuiiiie course of 
action. Air. 'I'ajauiul IJusatn mo\ed an amendment, to the effect that if the present 
Alini.stiy resigned on lids issue no other imunber sliould accept otlico in the alter¬ 
native (_h)veiJiment. Air. A. H. Jlahimui, rejueseijiing tlie Anulo-Indian eommunify, 
agreeing with tlie suint of the lesolution said that tlie juocednie ot Iningiim fuiwaid 
the resolution bchire the House was not projicr. ft would have been bi'tter to 
discuss the attitude of the Assembly befoie tlie House framed the resoluiiun so 
that the Covernment would have an opportunity of listening to both sides of ilie 
case. Hesoite the nolile sentimenls exjuessed in the resolutiun it was in the nature 
of a bargain. Air, Ha\man continued that from a ]iractical viewpoint complete 

independence was not desirable yet on account of dangers of a foreign invasion 
against whieli, under tlie existing condilions, India was not in a position to d-iemi 
lii'i’self. Air. M. Yutnui (leader of the Alnsllm Independent ]'nit)) opfiosing tJ.e 
resolution observed that it was scif-coniradictory. Besides it did not want Indian 
independence. In one place it admitted Indian (iejH'ndence on the British 
Covernment and in the other place it wanted all jiower for Indians, d'he Congress 
Coveinments accepted curtailment of their powers when troO])B were sent out trom 
India. 

The Premier, reidying to the debate, stated that the Houbg accepted the 

])iinciple of the resolution, 'the resolution did not reflect a bargaining spirit but 
a friendly gesture and not a tlireat. 

The amendment to tlie resolution moved by Mr. Tajamul Husain to (he effect 
tliat if the present Alinistiy resigned over tliis issue no otlier rnenihor should aci-ept 
odice, was withdrawn wfiilc another amendment moved by A'//an Bahadur Bayhir- 
uBJIagu^ for obtaining concnrienic of the Muslim community and otlier minoriliea 
in framing an indejtendciit constitution wms lost by lU to 73 votes. 

The resolution after a day-long debate wnis yiassed by 74 votes to 6 with the 
following alteration in the last sentence made by the Premier, ‘‘This Assembly 
further recommends that arrangements should be made whereby all war measures 
in this yuovince should he undertaken with the consent of and executed through 

the provincial Covernment.” The House then ailjourned sine die. 



The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Patna—25th. Sept, to 14lh. October 1939 

The Autumn Rossion of the Bihar Lr^ifilativc Council commenced at Patna 
on the 25th. September Ki”ht non-ollicLal BIUh were introduced. 

The (lovcrnmont havin^^ raiRcd the objection that the Ui)per IJouse was 
not coriipotent to initiate taxation jiroposals, the Agricultural Income-tax (Second 
Amendmenl) Bill was withdrawn by its fl[)onflor. 

An aajourniue.it motion was sought to bo moved by Mr. Moharak AH to 
discuss the inadectuate measures taken for the i»rolection of the inhahilants of 
the jtrminc.e ‘‘who are exposinl to grave danger consequent upon the declaration 
of war by IIis Majesty’s (lOviMUiimMit against Germany.” 

14th. OCTOBER 'I'lie (.'oum-il was pioiogncd sme die to-day after ])a8sing three 
otficial Bills, namely, the Belief Fund Amendment Bill, the Places of 1‘ilgriiiiage 
Amendment Bill and the I'onrt Fees Amendment Bill. 


Th e Assam Legislature 

Joint Session—Shillong—4th August 1939 

Ai.iikxktvkaj. Tncomi>t\x Bill 

A joint scs^ion of both tlie House of the Assam Legislature summoned 
to (Iihcii..s and vote on the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, wliicli was ])assed by the 
Assmiihly lint K'joctcd by ilie Council, commenced at Shillong on the 4lh. August 
19H9. llai Bahadur i/cru/i/Au id'asud JUtrocxih, piesidenl of the Council, inesiding. 
The uiiiiiuenccKS of iJic e\ent and the gia\e issues iinolvcd arouscil intense 
])ub]ic iiilere.st in the session. M'he enllciics wcie o^e^c]■n\\de(l \\illi ^isiU)rs and 
Iiuiidreds wue relused admission for lark of space, dlie attendance of members 
of both the Houses was large, the only al)sento(‘s being .Mr. Bai-anta Kumar Dim, 
Speaker of the AsM'inbly, j\lis. Ziibc.da Ataar Jxahatnau, Dejmty President of the 
CViuneil and two members of the A>sembly. 

Before eomintmcing business the President made a feeling reference to the death 
of Air. TarinirauL Idiookan, a Congress leailer. d'he Premier, Mr. Banialoi, leader 
of the lIous(‘, Sir Muhafinnad Baadulla, leader of the G}'>pOBition, and scAeral 
others joined in jiaying iriiiute to the meinory of Mr. Phookaii. 

Mr. RoJnui Kuni(tr ('haudhtiri/, ex-AIinisier, raising a point of order questioned 
the competence of a joint session to coiibider a bill which was rejected by the 
Council. An interesdiig debale followed and the Bicstdent ruled the jioint out of 
order saying tliat the comi'etcnce of a session summoned by the Governor in the 
exercise of his discretion, arcording to tlie iiro\ision of sub-sec. i I, Go\eminent of 
India Act, was beyond ipiestion. The Finance Munster inlroduceil the Bill for 
consideration. Air, Moure (Euio)'ean', opposing the Bill, reiterated that the 
Kuro])ean grou]> aci‘ei)ted the juinciple of the bill luit o)))»oscd it in the lucsent 
form, beeause it did not provide ielief.s or safeguards lor those paying double 
taxation. The Bill was nltiinately I'ansed Iiy Oo to ob ^oteB after which the House 
prorogued. 


Council Sefision—Shillong—lOlh August 1939 

The Finance Bill 

An one-day session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 10th. August 1939 when the Assam Finance Bill which was jiassed by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in April was passed without division. The Bill fixed the rates at 
22 
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which income under the A^ri(‘ultiiral Income-tax Act and sales of arti(dc8 of luxury 
under the Sales 'J’ax Act would be taxed. 

The Finance .Minister (Mr. Fakhrmhlin Ahmed) announced a p;eneral remis¬ 
sion to the extent of oi) per cent of the total annual lax to individuals, lirms and 
coniiainies on thou making representations. 

On this, several amendments, which had been moved, were withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Mauloi Gou'^uddiji Ahmed Choudhurij, 
to Scale down the rate of taxation in the case of every individual, firm and other 
associations of iiersons (other than companies) w’as i)ut to the vote and lost. 

Mr H. Knihlem (I<]iiroj)ean Oroupi had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six [lies in the ruj»ee for the two annas and six ])ies in the case 
of (a)m[)anies nn the total income hut withdrew it on the Finance Minister’s 
announcement of a oO per cent remission. 

(danse d of the Bill states that tlie rates of Agricultural inc()me-tax for the 
year which he^an on .\j)nl 1 of this year shall, for the purpose of sections d and 5 
of the Assam Agricultural lnconu‘-d'a\ Act, Ih.td, be as lolloas; — 

(A) In tlic case of every Hindu undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
apidicahlc, nndcr the list of rates contaimal in (B , to a sum eipial to the sliarc of 
a brother, if su h share (rxciaals Us, r),iit),) and (‘J) at four [ues in the rupee if the 
share of a hrotlu'i’ i^ Bs. r),oo<) or less. 

(B) In the case of every individual, firm or other association of ])ersons (other 
than (‘ompanics) (1) on the hist Us. I,d'H of (he total uicome. the rate is nr/, (2) 
on the next Us. IfoUiJ of the total incimie tlu! rate is nine ])ics in the rupee, (d) on 
the next Us. o.OO'J the rate is one anna and three pies in the laipee, (j) on the lu'xt 
Us. oOOl the rate is two annas in the rupee and (d) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six ]>ies in the rni»ee. 

(G) In the cas(' ol eiery company on the whole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pies in the rupi'c. 

It is ]u'ovided, however, that (1) no agricultural income-tax sliall be ])ayable 
on a total aaricnltural income which does not exceed Us and ('JJ the a.ai’ieiil- 

tural income lax payalilc sliall in no case e\' eed hall the amount liy w'hich the 
total a<;riciiltural income exceeds Us. 

Ue^jirdiu}^ the rat(‘S of the sales tax, (danse d states, “the tax levied under 
section d U) of the .Assam Sales Tax Act, lAd'J, shall be a tax of .d per cent oti the 
retail sale of each ol the iollowinc articles : motor i*ars, motor cycles and radio or 
W'ireless sets.’’ 

The statement of oojecis and reasons of the Bill points out that ‘‘the object of 
tliis Bill is to impose lor the year Ihdb-lii the rati's ol taxation under HOidions d 
and 5 of the A[;riciiltural Ineoim*-d'ax Act, U)’>1), and under si'ction d (1) of the 
Assam Sales Tax .Act, lAJh, for halancinc the Biidcet and producine; extra fuiuis 
for the development, of the nation-biiildini; activities of the Go\ernmcnL. 


The C. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Na?pur—2nd. to 18th. August 1939 

Land Ukvknui: AMi:NDMi:NT Bh.d 

The autumn session of the (Antral Provinces fie^islative Assembly comnienred 
at Nacpiir on the 2ik1. August The attendance wais thin. Otiicial business was 

transacted during the sitting, which lasted two hours. Seven bills were passed 
into law. 

During discussion on the Bill amending the C. iA Land Ueveniie vVet, 1017, 
which gives power to the Goveriimeni to order direct ])ayment of land revenue due 
from “malik makbiizu” lands instead of through the “malguzars,” the spokesmen of 
the malguzars” contended that it amounted to a breach of ecutract between the 
(loveriiment and the “malguzars” regarding the collection of land taxes. The 
Keyenue Minister, Mr. S. V. Ookhale, replying, pointed out that the Bill was 
equitable in nature. He repudiated the charge of breach of contract and said that 
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the “malgiizars” were merely agents of the Government in collecting rents from 
tenants. The Government now wanted to do away with this ])ra(‘tice and set up its 
own machinery for collection of rents from tenants. TIic Bill was passed into law. 

IhUMAHY Ei)U(’Ation Amend. BiLI; 

An ira]iortant Bill, which was also passed to-day, sought to amend Ihe C. P. 
Primary Education Act, 192U. Ihidcr tlie ]»rovisi()ns of this measure, the Provincial 
Government can formulate and bring into o|)eration schemes for the spread of 
primary ediu’ation of boys and gills of commuiiilies in parti(M]lar areas, the 
expenses to b'* borne by the local bodies concerned. Luring discussion on this Bill, 
Mr. Iftikhar Ali (Muslim League) ]>leaded for exclusion of girls who could not 
attend schools on religious grounds. The Education Minister explained that the 
object of the Bill was tlie s])ee(ly removal of illiteracy from \illages. He, therefore, 
failed to aj)])rei-iale the view-point of those who asked for excmi)tion for girls. The 
nation to-day needed, said the Minister, edut'ated inothcrB and, therefore, the educa¬ 
tion of girls was essential. 

Other Officiai. Biixs 

On the motion of the Minister, Mr. 1). P. Mtshra the House ])asscd into law 
an imiiortant Bill which enabled the Government to introduce adult franchise for 
all munici})aUties in the ])rovince. 

On the Premier, Pandit R. R. RhuJda's motion the .Assembly passed the Bill 
amending tlie Cb P. Game Act. Tenants will now be permitted to shoot wild 
animals, thus enabling them to protect their crops. 

Te.nanh'y A.mf.ndment Bile 

3rd. AUGUST •—Th(' Assembly lejecled to-day Bao Saheb D. 1). RajurkaEs 
motion for circulation of the Tenancy Amendment Bill. >Mr. *S'. V. Uokhale, 
ivevenue Minister, refuting the Opposition (diarge, said that the Government 
w’as not ]‘ushing the measure throiich and were nderring it to a select committee, 
lie added that is was to impro\e thii land and remove the slavery of the tenant 
that the measure hud been undertaken, 'i'he Government did not wish to deprive 
“malguzars’’ of their rights. The House, tlLcreafter, t.iok up the Pe\emie 
Minister's motion to refer the Bill to a Select Gommittee, and adjourned. 

Moxi:y-i.enhehs’ A.MENitMr.Nr Bile 

.'ith. AUGUST :-The Assembly transacted non-oiliciul business to-day by 
jiassing into law Mr. Ra/mdra Sinnf'a’s Moneylendeis’ Ameiidinpiit Bill with an 
amendment that the Act shall not a]>ply to proi>iiotors, wlio have advanced grain or 
money exclusively to any of Ids tenants for seed, land improvcinent or agiicultnral 
operations. 

IMinimum Wages Biee 

The Opposition suffered a defeat by 2d vot(*s to (U when it pressed for 
divison Mr. G S. Rage's motion fur reference to a select committee the 
Minimum Wages Bill. 'I’he Bill i>roi)Osed (hat every luale lubonrer shall he 
])aid at least P) aiiiias jicr ilay ami every female lalxniier ti annas and restricting 
the hours of work to eight. The hoii. Air. Hharuka, opiiosing tlie Bill, said 
that the Goveriimeiit was very sympathetic towards the labourers hut tlie fixing 
of a minimum wage for all parts of tlie pro\ince would tell on their iudn.stries 
as they had to face m keen competition and the whole agricultural stiuicture 'would 
collapse. Further, if the Bill was ])jissed, (he (Joverument would he required to 
spend 40 lakhs of rupees more on iiulustrial labour for their W’ork. 

Minimum W.\ok Fixing MAuiiiXERY Bii.i. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa (Gongress) next moved that the Alinimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery Bill he referred to a select committee. Air. L. H. Bartlett 
raised a point of order that the Bill came within the ])urview of the federal 
legislation list as it referred to labour in mines, hence it was ultra vires of this 
legislature, which the Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta ruled out,. Rao Sahib Rajurkar, 
leader of the Opposition, supporting the Bill suggested that the local bodies 
and the \\ W. 1). should be exempted from the operation of the Bill. 

Munkupae Roads—Ad.i. AIotion 

7th. AUGUST The dissolution of the Kamptee Aliinicipality formed the 
subject matter of an adjourn men t motion in the Assembly this morning. Air. 
Ifiikar Ali (Aluslim I^rcague) sought the adjournment of the House to discuss 
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“the undemoeralic policy of the Government’' pursued in regard to municipal 
commiticcB of the province, iparticularly in dissolving the’ Municipal Committee at 
Kamptee. The lion. Mr. 1). J\ Mtshra, Minister for Local Self-Govorninent, 
oi)])Osed the admission of the motion, on the ground that it was vague and did not 
refer to any iiarticular munieiiiality and citeil Kamptee merely by way of illustra¬ 
tion. The lion. Mr. G. B. (Iiqita, Speaker of the Assemlily, admitted the 
motion. Bill, tlie mover oblained the sui'iiort of only LT members. The minimum 
being L’3, the motion fell through. The 1 louse thereafter continued discussion of 
non-otheial Bills. 

Ar4R.\lU.tN I)j STRESS 

8th. AUGUST In the course of the discussion on non-otlicial resolutions to¬ 
day, a refercn(*,e was made to the distress ]u-evailing in the. ]>roviiu‘e. The general 
deliciency in rainfall in the nroviiice had caused considerable uneasiness in rural 
areas. In several idaces, field labourers had left, the villages in search of 
other work. Re]>orts of scarcity ol fodder had also been recei\ed. From 
certain parts of the luovince reituests liad been received by tlie (Jovernment 
to organise relief. C'onditions ^\e^e reported t.o be wojse in the I’erar and 
the Nag]uir divisions than in other ]>arts. Mr. B. L. Gokhdh’, Minister for 
Kevenue, replying to the debate on the resolution, referred to abovt*, said that 
the premises on which it was based Avore wrong, d'he outturn of crops, taken as 
a Avhole during the current year, rvas not Aery much less than that of last year. 
This year, however, liappcned to bo unfoitunalely one of those in A\hich estimates 
turned out to be Avroug; but the eouditioiis of the year Avore veiy oeeuliar, and 
to make an aeeurale forecast Avas diilieiill. d’ho iMimstcr stated that the 
(Tovernment had already remitted a sum of Ks. four lakhs, and suspended the 
eolleetion of nearly 'Jl lakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the distrii't 
oflieers to tour extensively to study the conditions, d'he (lovernna'nt, he saiil, 
were aware of the ])itiahle condition of the Jvisaiis and were trying to ojten relief 
works according to the needs. The total land rmemie Avas Its crores. 

If their request was aeeejpted, the Government would lose nearly l.Lh crores 
which Avoiild. completely break the back of the Government. Mr. Khcrridckar 
suggested that a death duly should be iimposed on the rich to nuikc good the loss 
which would be incurred by carrying out the resolution. 'J'lie resolution was 
by 51 to 21 voles. 

The Te.nancy Amendment Bile 

4th. AUGUST The Assembly referred to-day to select committees the Tenancy 
Amendment Jhll and the Munici|)alities Amendment Bill, ddie latter Hill 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, liowc'vcr, pro\ide8 that wlioro not 
even one Muslim, one llarijan and one Avoinan are eb'cted to the Minicipal 
Committee a reiiresentativc of each of the tliree classes he selected by the elected 
members. In case the latier fail to select them, the Provincial Government will 
have })OAver to nominate them. 

Harijan Temple Worsuii* Bii.e 

16th. AUGUST:-Two iin)»ortant legislative measuies, namely, the Harijan 
Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidyanuindir Bill were 
referred to select committc<‘S to-day. The former had been framed on tiie 
lines of the Bombay and IMadras Tcm]>le Entiy Ihlls. Wliile tin* Haiijan members 
of the Opposition opfiosed it, as they thought it fell short of their deman ls, 
those on the Congress benches snpporti'd the measure. Rrcmier li. S. Shufda, 
replying to the debate, said that a tnovinc’c like Idadras, Avhich Avas known for 
its orthodoxy had ojiened tern])lcs and asked if they Avoidd not he thrown open 
in this province. He informed the House tliat out of 41 oflicial opinions 59 
were in favour and amongst the non-oflicials a vast majority RU|P])oi‘ted the 
proposed bill, d’he Premier assured the Harijan members that the Government 
would do everything possible to ameliorate their condition and wished that those 
who had opposed the Bill Avould also join hands with the Government. 

The Vidyamandir Bile 

The Vidyamandir Bill, which had been the subject of severe criticism at the 
hands of the Muslims, brought forth to-day an attack on the syllabus, but the 
Speaker holding that they could not go into the merits of the Bill and the Premier’s 
statement that the question of syllabus was still under consideration, cut short 
the attack. 
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THE VIDYAMANDIR BILL 

Collection of Statistics Bill 

The IIouBe next passed into low the Colleetion of Statisties Bill, Criants-in-Aid 
to Local Bo<lic8 Bill, and Cotton Cinnin^ and I’rcssinji: Factories (Aincndincnt) 
Bill. The last Bill aimed at re^nlatinp, rates by appointing rate-fixing committees 
which will presciibe maximum rates for i^innin^ and ])rcssin{.;. As this novel 
measjire involves certain amount of interference with the industry, the Covernment 
arc restricting]; its oi)eration for five years at the end of which the ]'Osition would 
be reviewed. The Village Hanitation and iTildic Alanafiement (Amendment) Bill 
was cinu'latcfl while the bon. Mr. I). GohJiale did not j»ro(“ecd with the Berar 
l^and Revenue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the juevailinp, distress there. 

18th. AUGUST :—The Municipalities and Local Self-Covernmcnt Amendment 
Bills were passed into law without a division. By Uiese measuies, nominations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The llouse then adjouind stne dfc. 


Winter Session—Nagpur—Ist. Nov. to 8th. November 1939 

The Vjdyamanliu Bill (<'()Ntl,) 

The attempts of the ()p])Ositi()n to hold uj* le^’islation were foiled to-day 
when the llouse commenced its winter session at Na[:]*ur on the 1st. 

Noveinher 19t59. Mr. K/xipardi' (I^niversity Independent) said tl'at he learnt 

from the ]tress that tlie ^Ministry ])io]>osed to lesipn on ^io^ember 4. If that 
was so, he a]))'('aled to the tio\ernmcnt not to rush tlnouj’h any legislation 
eontrt)versial in character and which may not be to the likine, of their successors. 
Mr. R(ijurkr?\ Leader of the (Tl'^'^dion, also joijicd in the appeal. Mr. Jfauf 
Shah, Leadei’ of tin* Leaeue Baity, asked the Ministiy to lollow tl;e Bombay 

ISlinistry’s example in this matler. The rn'inier, I’andit R. S. Shuhda, after some 
discussion, announced that he was nnmoAcd liy the aj'peal. 

'The lion. !Mr. S. V. (JokhaS, Inlucation .Mini.ster, llien moved eonsideialion of 
the Vidya iMaudir Bill as reported by the t^elect Committee. Mr. T. J. Keda?‘ 
raised a point of ord(*r as to the leualily of mo\inc tin* B.ill, wldch, he contended, 
was a financial measure and could not lx* moved without the consent and 
recommendation of the Covernor. Tlie I'oint of order was ruled out by the Speaker. 

2nd. NOVKMBER —The Assembly passed into law to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as ameinh'd by tlic ^^elect Committee, by t'C votes to 19, altt'r which 

it took Ip eonsideiation of tlie Tenancy Bill. Cf'l’''^iti()n to ilie Bill was 
based mainly on the pround tliat it <-r('ated denominational institutions, namely 

Vidya Mainlirs and Madinatidims, which would foster a lelipious bias and tetaid 
the national unity. l\lr. Ahdhr Rahman Khan tMuslim Leaptie) apjcaled to the 
(Governor to use his pover to ]>rotect the riplits of minorities and not to give his 
assent to the Bill. The hon. Mr. S. V. Gakiialc. Minihler of Education, reminded 
the House that the (lovcniment had not de]>aited from the agreement readied 
with the l\luHlims cm the subject, lie uj)} ealed to the Muslims and other 
oi)])(;Sitionists to extend tlieir full co-operation in the ciiuse of the sj'read of 
literacy througliout the ]irovince. The Bill, he added, fai dilate llio estaiilishment 
of Vidya Mandirs and IMadiiialiilims in villages for the spread of liteiaey by 
establishing one school in e\ery village managed by a village committcx\ Up-to-date, 
KK) Vidya Alandiis had been established on the initiati\e of tlie Covernment. The 
scheme was not intended to suji]dant the noimal educational acti\ity of the 
(Jovernment or local bodies, but the Bill intended to give eoriioiato existence to 
tliose managing Vid>a I\iaiHlirs and make them accountable in law. The IMinister 
pointed out that, the Bill did not debar a Muslim joining a Vidya Mandir or a 
Hindu joining a Madinatuliin. The naming of the institution would depend on the 
wishes of the donor. 

The Tenancy Bill 

On the ground that the Covernment had said that if the Tenancy Bill w'aa 
not passed, all labour would be lost, the Speaker, Mr. G. 1). Gupta, susj-ended 
the Standing Order recpiiring the lapse of ten days between the publication of 
the Select Committee reiHirt on the Bill and the taking u]) of its consideration. 
The hon. Mr. Mehta, Law Minister, on behalf of the Covernment, argued that 
nothing would be gained by juolonging the agony of the tenants and others whose 
interests were afmeted by the measure. Mr. R. R. Rajurkar, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved for circulation of the Bill. 
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Srd. NOVEMBER Tlin Asscnihly divided five times to-day in the course of the 
discustsion on Uic IMll, the proportion of voting on the wliole being four to one 
in favour of the (ioveiannent.. “Yon are practising a camonflagc on Malguzars 
l)y restraining tlieir rights bit by liil. If you are not giving sutlicicnt compensation 
now, what guarantee is tlien* that you will accede to their just demand in case 
of absolute abolition in future”/ asked Mr. t/. Af, Chitndvis, opposing the Revenue 
Member's motion that the Rejiort of the Select Committee on the Bill 

be taken into consideration at once. Khan Bahadur UKhujat Husain warned 
the Government that a measure passed in such haste would lead to class war. 

Mr. 8. V. tJokhalr, Minister for Jlevenue, said tiiat, class war was not caused 
by a measure of this kind. ()n the contrary, it would obviate class war and 
lend to geiKual contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, the Minister said the 
measure was such as could not be j)ost]>oned. 

Rksoi.ution on W.\r 

4th. NOVEMBER ;-For the first time in its historv, the Assembly held a 
morniug sitting to-day to facilitate the disposal of Liisiness. The whole of 
the morning was de\oted to the discussion of the amendments O') the Prrniv 8s 
resolution, most oi which were negatived. In the afternoon, it was expected that 
the ('. P. Tenancy AnwnJincnf Fall would be passed, but the Government decided 
to i'ost)>one its (‘onsideration to a future date. 

Of the ele\en amendments to the IVemier’s war resolution, only two, namely, 
those moved by Mr. Ranf 8fia/i, Aluslim League leader, and by Mr. Thaknr Chcdtlal, 
Chief \Vhi|) of the t\)iigress Party, were field to be in order. Mr. Rauf Shah s 
amendment underwent ciu'tain drafting changes. Mr. PhcdilaTs amendment was luhl 
to be in order despiie the objection ol Mr. T. J. Kcdar that there was no nei‘d to 
e.xy'ress contldeiice in the Ministry while cjdling ujion them to resign, d'he dihate 
on the amendment evoked the remark from Mr. B. (L Khajiardc that ’‘the Coiigrt'ss 
ministru's did not come into oHice nor are they going out of ollice. d'hey were put 
into odice ami are being taken away lioiu ollice.” (Ijaughter). 

Si»cakiug on the war resolution, the Bremicr, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla 
traced the dcvelo]nnents leading u|» to the entry of India in the war and said that 
of all the moiuhcrs of the British (Vmimonwealth, it was India and India alone 
which had been dragged into the war without a single Indian having been so 
mneh as consulted on the matter. “Nothing in recent times lias brought liomc to 
iiB, as this act of tlie British (ioveniment, the interioiity of the status tliat 
India occuiues in the so-calleil llntish (Vimmon wealth of Nations” he 
declared. Critically analysing the statements made by 11. F. the Viceroy and 
the Secretary ol State, the ITemier said that they would be failing in tluMr 
duty if they did not take note of tlu'sc ]irououneoincuts and did not voi<‘e 
the disa]ipointm(Mit and resentment which they had creati'd in the minds of the 
people of these ])roviiices wtunn they represeiite<l in this House, dhe Primuor said 
that India’s ease was unaiisweraldc and <*ould not lie resisted by England without 
exj'osing Jierselt to the ridicule of Uie woild, liut unfortunately both for Engiaml 
atid for India an at,(cm]'t was lieing made to ridicule tlie, ilemand itself with the 
result that this country was faced with a conflict wliicli jKTliaps might prove to lie 
unprecedented in history. Referring to Sir Samuel lloaie’s remaiks in the House 
of Commons that he did not desire the. waste of all those efforts which he and other 
British statesmen had made to Ining to an emi the, grim eha]iters of m)ii-eo-0])era- 
tion and to make it easier for Indians and the British to work together, the ITemier 
said that he had ho]'ed that “those grim <‘hapters” had actually ended and that 
India would get her birthright without any furt,hcr struggle and sutlering. It w^as 
in that hope that they had accejded otliee in 19117 and it was in that hope that 
they had worked niglit and day not only to ameliorate the lot of the siitfering 
])eoi)lc hut also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, of the British iieople 
that Indians could sueccssEully shoulder responsibiUty for managing their finances 
and maintaining law and order in their own country, 

^'Thc fact that we Iiavc proved our fitness for self-government has not 
brought us nearer our goal. Now' another bogey has been trotted out before 
us—the bogey of minorities,” added Pandit Shukla. “By now, who is so ignorant 
as not to know' that it is Nazi technique first to foster communal bitterness 
among a free people and then make it a reason for depriving them of their 
freedom ? The only difference is that while the Nazis use communal differences 
for conquering a free nation, British statesmen are using it to jicrpetuate their 
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conqnrst of the Indian people.” The ITcmicr said that the eommunal problem 
]]()t hein^ peculiar to India, could he solved here as it had been solved elsewhere. 
There must ))e a rcaRona))le solnlion which could be found, ]>rovided the third 
party left the held or came forward as a peacemaking factor. ‘^Jhit unfortunately 
tor US, the third ])arty is not a dihinteiestea entity, but one w'hich consciously 
or unconsciously takes advanta^'es of these communal bickerings.” To lay emj)hasis 
on the communal question at this juncture was short-sighted j)olicy and was as 
dantieroiiH as playinc with tire. ‘T could have understood Oermany trying? on her 
own account to stir up communal troidile with a view to ci’eating a state of 

anarchy in this <*o!iiitry,” declared the Premier. “What is surprisin^j; is that it 
is Hi’itish statesmen themselves who are playint:: tJie enemy's j;ame.” The Ih'emier 
warned that “the enemies of Knjilaml, they open or convert, will have ample 
material in India to woik ujHm. Many amongst the communahsts, be they llinJus 
or Muslims, have a fascination tor I'ascist theories. Moreover, thanks to the un- 
tlunkinp attitude of Ihipland, a lar;ce number ol peo]>Ie, sincere in their own 
way Jind drawn from all communities, look ujxm Pussia and her Communist 
theory as a i):inacca for all ills of this unhap)'V country. If the Pritish 

(Joveriiinent, the Priucf's and vaiioas <-oninnuiitie.s cannot si>l\e the Indian 
])roblem, more and more i)eo|>le in des)a!ration will look for a solution from 
(piarters which we have learnt to hate but which the youn);cr generation is learninc 
to look u|» with ex|)ectancy.” 

Continnin^^, the Primiier sai<l: ‘‘.'-^ir Samuel Jloarc has been ideascd to divide 
India into Con.i^ress India :uid non-Coneiess India, lie will very soon discover 
tliat the only sta))disinp factor in jni'sent-dav India is the (’onurcss and any 

wi'iikeninc of its inlltience mil oi'cn the floodgates of Nazism, Fascism and 
^>olshe^ism. It would be a thousand jaties if the Pritish (Government in its 

an.xiety to stay in In lia yet awhile and if the communally-minded men in their 
zeal for a fmv crumbs so far for;:et themseh’es as to de>tioy the Indian National 
C\)nc;ress, which, in my o;'inlon, is a second Himalayas which |)rotects India from 
(he inroads of foreign Nazi and P>olshe\ik honles.” Comdudin^ tlie Premier said, 
‘*1 would only ask Sir Samuel lloare to rt'memb(*r that tlie prosjiect of reju'cssion 
he holds out for us may or may not bi-eak the si>irit of this nation, but, it will 
certainly jirovidi' (humian ju-opaeandis's with stories of atrocities. Ue])i’C8sion, 
if and when i»rai‘tised, will shock the conscience ol (he world much more than 
(German atroidties as it wonbl be |)ractised ni>on an unarmed po}>ulatiun and Ujmn 
non-violent ri'sisteis. Ye^ it seems that another and a more crim jieriod in the 
history of British ride in India is in sij;ht and the nation will need all tlie siiiritual 
eoiirat;e that ii can muster to meet the threat piven iiy t^ir t^amuel lloare on liehalf 
of the Britisii (Government, 1 ha\e no doubt that if the threat does materialise and 
we are loreed to n-sist it wo shall l>e embarkiii;c uiton the task with easy eotiRt-ieuee. 
Our objective beiu^ noliun^ else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, our w('aj>ou heinp nothine: l>ul comiilcte non-violence, we can 
torward ou our j'atli with the conviction that truth and justice' are on our side, 
and though truth and justice mi^^ht sufl'er a tem))orary setback, still they are boiiiid 
to triumph in the end.” 

Mr. j?au/ Shah, niovinc the Muslim Lenyue amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the minority jirohlem a honey, d'he (Go\eminent bad failed to 
create confidence in the minds of minorities ami Muslims were nt'^icrally afraid 
that they were not jiroixuiy ])rotcctcd. He added that duiini; the two and a half 
years the Congress had held ollice, they should have solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judieious settlement of the eommunal 
question in EnypB Pum/c (Connress) asked whetlier he was prepared to give 

the same eoneession to non-iMuslims in provinces like the Punjab as Zagiiil I’asha 
had given in Egyi)t, to which j\Ir. Rant tShali rej'liod that he did not belong to 
that province (laughter). 

The diseuBsion had not. coneluded when the House adjourned till the 6th. 
November when Mr. Ab lur Rauj Shah, Leader of the Muslim League party in the 
Assembly, continuing his uiitinishcd speech, criticised the present day leadershii^ of 
the (Jongress and eontemled that their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr. C. 
R. Has, h>ir Tej Bahadur Sapru and such others had been in the CJongicBS, 
Muslims would not have left it. 

Mrs. Kale : Are you ready to follow Mr. Subhas Bose ? 

Mr. Rauf Shah : You give the leadership of the Congress to him and you will 
see. Continuing. Mr. Rauf bhah said that he preferred the Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Congress, becauso it was more honest in its attitude towards Muslims, 
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while the Congress indulged in camouflage. He concluded by saying that the 
Congress was denying to Muslims that freedom of opinion and democracy which 
it was demanding of Britain. 

Boo Sahib Rajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, moving his amendment, 
expressed disstatisfaction with the statements made by Lord Zetland and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, which, he said, were not calculated to inspire a feeling of co-oi)era- 
tion in the tuinds of Indians, tiioiigh their sympathies were undoubtedly with the 
Allies in tlie war. 

Mr. T. J. Kcdar (University Viee-Cdianeellor) said that in regard to the 
form and content of Uominion Status, according to constitutional law, it was 
as was ])ointed out liy Lord Samuel in the (■oninions debate, the majority 
community who had a right to l)e consulled and the minority liad no locus standi. 
It was only aftei- that form had been settled that the minorities could claim 
lirotec'ion, not from an alien anthoiity but from the majority and to insist that 
that protci'tioii should l)(‘ adequate and sati.sfactory. He thought it was a rnistak'c 
for Mahatma (Jaudiii ami l>r. Ihijcndra Prasad to have accei'ted the invitation 
to meet Mr. .Tinnali. 'Hie bane of India was that the minority communiLies 
could ajqu'oach the Britisli (ioveinment and make common cause against the 
majority. C^oiududing, Mr. Kcdar said that if Indian IMuslims did not consider 
themselves Jniliaus first, they had no right to he heard and lie leniinded them 
that the aggressor on India, whoever he was, whether a Muslim or any otiier, 
would be met with resistance. iMr. Kedar asserted that so long as unity was 
made a condition jirccedent to tlie grant of Honiinion Status, that unity * would 
iie\cr be achieved. 

IMr. B. 0. Khaparde (University roju’cscntative) said there was no limit 
to asking luit theie was a limit to gi\ing. 'Hie minority in India wanted to rule 
the majority, because it. was a minority. IMr. Khupanh- mo\ed an amendment 
that the Ministry slioiild, instinid of resigning, sli'-k to uliii e and take steps to 
impart military truiidng to make the pcojtli' lit lor self-defence. He said that 
he was himself once a iion-co-operaior hut lie had soon realised the futility of 
iion-co-opcration. H tiiere was no cliaic'c ol their wislu‘s lieing fullillod by 
remaining in oilice, they might still remain in nfiit-e and do stmic-tliing which 
Mould make the fultilment, ol those MUshes a jiossihility. He pointed out that by 
aliseiitiiig themselves fumi the ('entral Assenihly, UongK'ssmen had heljanl the 
]iassage of the Hefcnce ol India .\ct ami wondcicd mIiv \\ivy were now eom])la- 
ining that the iiowers and activities of the ProvijiciarUovernments had been 
curtailed. 

Dr. N. B. Kharc, e.\-(.V)ngross Piemicr, moving liis amendment asking niem- 
hers of the majority party to resign atta<d;ed the (:ongres.s and Mahatma (laiidhi. 
He blamed (Jandhiji lor making the (ungiess wi'ak. 

Thakiir (du‘dilal mo\ed Ids amendment expressing full confidence oi the 
House in the I\]inislry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. II. J. Knandrkar (Harijaii), the Vice-President of the Provincial 
Forwai'd Bloc, felt that had the (Miigress High Ckuumand folloucd Mr. Bose’s 
suggestion about gi\ing six montlis’ nltimatum to England, the Yicero\’s statement 
of October IS would have been diircreiit. The debate had not, eoneliidcd wlien the 
House adjourned. 

7tli. NOVEMBER Mr .L. H. Bartlett, rcfncseiiting the European Oroiip, remarked 
to-day that modern methods ol warfare hail brought India very much closer to Europe 
than even before and she could not keep aloof. Under the modern demoeratie form c(f 
Oovernment, he said, it muis not always iiossihle to consult reju’esentatives of ]) 0 }>iilar 
opinion before taking ineaMiies, Statesmen iuid to be guided by previous expressions 
of public feeling. Previously India liad united liy expressed disajiproval of Nazism 
and as such it muis not diilicnit to understand the measures adoi)ted by the 
(rovernment. If tliese measures Mere not taken, the (Joveriiment would ha\a) laid 
itself open to the charge of negleetiiig its duty of iiroteeting the eountiy. Kefcrririg 
to the Ordinances, Mr. Bartlett observed that in times of great stress and eriiergeney 
such things were inevitable and the restrictions imposed in India were not so severe 
as those im])Osed in England. Jtegarding restriction of the power of all Provincial 
(loyernments of which the. Oongress had comiilained, he failed to understand their 
attitude. If they were in the position of the Government of India, they would have 
acted in exactly the same waw. 

Rev. Ropers (Anglo-Indian) suggested the formation of a National Government 
in this hour of crisis. 
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Mr. Oavai fiaid that the demand for a declaration of war aims in their 
application to India was ).^ood but untimely. Ry helping England, India would be 
heii)ing herself. 

Rev. Rogers observed that merely beeausc England had not conceded India’s 
demand, it was wrong for the Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Mr. M. M. IliKj (Muslim League) believed that democracy had failed under 
the ])rescnt constitution. He alleged that liberty of religion and liberty of the Tress 
liad not been inaintaijied by the Covernment and cited the (;ase of the Hitavada 
from whom, he said, facilities had been withdrawn. 

Mrs. <S. (Jhduhdn could not understand how while Britain was fighting for 
d(‘mncracy, she could withhold indei)cndence from India and why India had 
been declared a belligerent country without her consent. Bhe reiterated the 

Congress demand for a Conslitiient Assembly. 

Mr, Ahdul Ixnhinan Kfuni (Li'aguc) said if anyone had any complaint against 
Brilisli ImiKM'ialisru it, was the Muslims as history would show. He thouglit 
Mu'^lims could protect themselves. It was the Hindus who wanted British protection. 
Tlie Muslims had a'‘([uired a separatist mentality because of the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the ('ongress. 

Messrs. Jakatdai, V. R. Kalap]»a, A. Saigal, and Agnibhoj and IMrs, Durgabal 
Joshi (Congress members) supported the Tremier’s lesolution while Messrs. Ciilam 
Ahmed Hussain (Muslim League) ami Khohergade (Hanjan Ambedkarite) 

ojiposed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. NOVEMBER -.—After four da>'s deba(<‘, the Assembly passed this evening the 
Trernier's w'ar crisis rcs()lution as amended without a division. Tlie amendments accept- 
i*d were those moved by Thukar i'lieiitlul ((kmgress) exjiressing the fullest confidence 
ill the Ministry am' calling u|H)n the Ministers to resign and Mr. Khandekar's 

(Bcheduled tkiste) amcmlim nt regarding safeguards to minorities. The IMuslim League 

amendment was lost by tV.) votes against 7. Ctlier amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 

Ml. K. P. Pand(\ IMr. .1/. Y. f^hareef and Dr. Moltodaya spoke in favour of 
the Tremier’s resolution, which was opposed by Mr. Ijftkar Ah, ana Khan Bahadur 

Tlie lion'lilc I'amlit D. P. .1//,s7o-a said that they did not want Bwaraj at onec 
hut an assuranci' of imh*pend(*uce after the war, it unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was liroughi about. He declared that the .Muslim League was not repre- 
si'iitati\e of Muslim opinion in the pro\inces. He apjtealed to the House to sink 
their dilleri'i cis. 

TrcniK'r Shitklo said that they ha<l done their best ami asked the House to 
sup))ort his n’soluiioii. .Vfier the resolution had been \»assed, Mr. U. S. Gupta, 
tlie Bpeaker adjourned the House stuc d/c. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session—Cuttack—4th. Sept, to 15th. Sept. ’39 

B.tMDAi.PUR Local Belf-Covt. Bii-e 

The Monsoon session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 4th. Scutember 19150, i\Ir. Jhsuuinath Das, the Premier and Leader of the 
House, referred to the deaths of Mr. G. G. Thatraj Bahadur, a member of the Orissa 
Assemlily, ami Mr. T. R, Phookan of Assam, who was a member of the O’Doiinel 
Committee. Beparate condolence resolutioiis were ])assed, all standing. The Speaker 
associated himself with the sentimentB cxjircsvsed by the House and promised to 
convey the resolutions to the families of the deceased. 

Mr. Bodhram Dubeij introduced the Bambalpnr TiOcal Bclf-Government Bill 
to make better provision to provide for the creation of rein-eseiitative institutions in 
rural areas in the Bamhalimr District. He said that the Bill had been introduced 
pending the introduction of a consolidated bill for the Province for replacing the 
present obsolete system of District Councils by District Boards on the lines of the 
23 
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l)iRiri(;t Boards of North Orissa. Mr. Patnaik^ op])osing, wanted the (fovcniment to 
wait till a consolidated bill had been introduced. 

Discussion had not linished when the House adiourne<l till the next day, the 
5th. September when Mr. Urojo Siundttr Dr/.s’.s- amendment for circulatin>»: the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion was rejected by Ull to 10 votes. Similarly, the House 
rejected Mr. M. O'. Pafiunk's amendim'iit for referring; the Bill to a ScUvt Oommitt(!e 
l>y LH to 11 votes. As tlu' House was |z;oiii,i;' to proia^ed to consider the Bill, clause 
l)y clause, the Hon. Mr. B/.'iwa Nath /)as, Hremier, staled that this was the first 
legislative measure that Saml)alpur Avas i^oiiui; to have. In view of that he appealed 
to the Opiiosition not to move any amendment (o the clauses but to come to a 
compromise re^ardine; the same by ])rivate consultations. Mr. Brojo Sandar Das 
welcomed this gesture of compromise and agreed to the proposal of the rremier, 
OuissA DEVELorMENr Schemes 

The Government next presonb'd a number of supplementary demands for 
development scliemcs. A sum of Its. I(>, I'M uas demanded for a sclieme of 
repairs to irrigation tanks in Angul subdivision. 

It liad been decided liy the Goveinnu'nt tliat Ivhaddar should lie substituted 
for mill yarn and that all prison clothing should be in khadi. d'lic total quantity 
approximalel)’ rinpiired tor llGU-lt! was ■JbJMO yards out of which looms in the 
jails of the province, manufactured yards, and the purchasf' of remaining 

cloth was estimated to cost Ks. 7.7..M. "I’liiis the total cost of J(),'M() yards jiartly 
manufactured in the jails and ]>arily purchased from the A. 1. S, A, would 
be about Rs. 1:1,1)18. as compared with Ks. I dld-t. Ih'inand had tJmrefore 
been made for Ks. S,oOJ towaids the cost of khaddar juiivhased outside the 
])rovince. 

A demand was also made for the ]>rovision of od extra stud'Mits in the 
])hysics and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the Ibuenshaw (V)ll('ge 
due to increased admissions. 

A demand for Ks. dd.Td') was also ma'le for the construction of Imildings at 
Bari for the Basic Education scheme. 

A sum of Ks. Gnu was demanded for grant to All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb 
School started by Mr. K. K. ClioAvdary, which is the only institution of its 
kind in Orissa. 

Another demand of Ks ]G,1)^)0 was made for the mass literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of the Salt Industry Inquiry 
Committee the Government have made, a demand for Its. 

For the anti-malarial operations at Korapnt, hy way ot extensive im])rovements 
to the various drains and niillahas a demand for ” Ks. Id.'OJ out of a total of 
Ks. d0,7(-)U for the scheme was made. 

Demands were also made, for the eonstniclion ol inspection bungalows at 
Kayagada and Nawajiara. Tlie House then adionrned lit) the Hth. 

Samjiaj.per Lo(‘Al Self-Govt. ]5ii.l (oonth.) 

8th, SEPTEMBER :~The Assembly iiasscd to-day the Samhalpur l^ocal Self-Govern¬ 
ment Bill witli slight modifications in the clause regarding the removal of members. 
As a result of mutual eonsultatioii between the Treasury ' Benehos and the Opposi¬ 
tion there were very few amendments of a minor nature, dhc speaker ])ut AM 
clauses of the Bill to vote one by one and all were passed. J'lic Bill as amended 
was then passed. According to existing constitution there is no direct system of 
election to the District Council of Samhalpur. Tenants have thus got no voice at al! 
in the elections and so the existing system has grown obsolete and is not in 
keeping with the progress made hy Samhalpur distric.t in several other spheres of 
activities. The present Bill as jiassed by the Assembly extends the jirovision of 
the Bihar and Orissa local Helf-Government Act to f^amlialjiiir with such modifica¬ 
tions as arc suited to the i)resent conditions of t^ainbalpur. this Bill brings 

the existing local bodies into line witli similar institutions in other districts of 
north Orissa. During the discussion of the Jfill the Hon. Bodhravi Dube, Minister 
pointed out that another unified consolidated Bill for the whole of Orissa would soon 
lie brought forward. Meanwhile this Bill had been introduced to give 
rtambalpur those amenities of civic life which bad so long been denied 
to her. 

Prohibition Bii.l 

The House next took up consideration of the Prohibition Bill moved by the 
non. Mr. Bodhram Dube. Mr. Dube said that the Government proposed tq 
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introduce early total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where opium prohibi¬ 
tion had already been enforced. Complete Prohibition would ^ijradually exUnid 
to the whole province. He said that total Proliibition meant a loss of Ks. 3,3(X), 
OCX) in addition to the cost, of the additional Prohibition stafF. The Government 
were thinking- of taxation to rei)Ienish this loss, but even if that loss could 
not be rcplenislied, they were determined to introduce Prohibition. 
9'he Minister conlinucd: “Prohibition in the entire province of Orissa will 
entail a loss of about ^10 lakhs of rn])ccR in th(! revenue of the province. Cl he 
present income from Excise is about 33 lakhs of rupees. There wdll be a 
loss of this whole amount after this P>ill comes into oiieration. Over and 
atx)ve that there will be an additional cxiieiiditure of about 7 lakhs of ru])ee8 for 
luainlainijig an extra stall in addition to the staff i»ow working in the Excise l)c- 
])artm<'nt and other expcinsos for ]>ntiing the Aet into operation and working out 
its details.” dotal ])rohibilion being the ultimate policy of the Government, the 
])resent Hill lU'oposes to jirohibit absolutely the imporl, export, trans])ort, manufac¬ 
ture, ]) 0 ss('ssi()n, and sale of licpior and intoxicating drugs except under certain 
8])e('ial circumstances. The hon. Mr. Jhifw pointed out that, the (iovcriiment at 
])rcsent intended to introduce total ]>rohibitioii in the district of Halasore, where 
opium prohibition had already been eulorced. Gradually the whole of tins Aet or 
some provisions would be introtlucod in dilVen'iit parts ol the yirfiNinee. Pcferring to 
tlie problem of how to recoii]> the enormous loss in the revenue of the ]>roviiice 
the llon’ble I\lr. Dube said tluit it was a very ditlicult question. The Government 
wx'rc eonsideriiig the possibility ol imposing various taxation on different matters 
Hueh as Agricultural Ineoim'-tax, but they did not. know how far they would be 
able to recouj) the loss b} these taxation measures. Hut sup])Osing, continued 
the hon. Mr. D’lhe, tlu'y could not make good the whole loss, that was 
no justilication for ])uttiug ofl' such an important social legislation that would surely 
improve the economic, social and moral condition of the ])eople of this ]>ro\iricc. 
The members ut the ojiposition, who spoke on the consideration motion, 
expressed their syini)athy with tin* i>rin'-ii>le underlying the Ihll but asked 
the (iovernmoiit to move cautiously in vi<'W' of the financial loss that tins poor 
nrovince was likely to incur wlu'ii it woidd be put into 0 ])cratioii. The discussion 
liad not coucludecl wlicii the House rose for the day. 


9th. SEPTEMBFdt : 'fhe whole of to-day was taken ip) bw the disenssion of 
th’maiids lor the snp])lcm('iitary plants. 'FIk' opj'osition tabled cut motions to e\eiy 
item of demand tor ('lu itinp certain information. The cut motions were, how'cver, 
wiihdiawn alter tlu' jMinistcrs luul sup] lied the n'([uired iiifoiniations. 

dlic Hon. Mr. hiiunudmlo Kduumjo, Minister lor P. \\’. !>., moved for a 
sii])])lein('nlary demand of Hs. pMGti for the repair of certain embankments. 'J'he 
Hon. IMr. Kanunpo ]u)inte<l out that these repairs weie iirgeut and they eould not 
he held over till the next yi'ar. Hy moving a cut motion of Ks K.X' to the demand, 
Mr. M. U. Pntjidik wanti'd to know what the ]‘o]ic) of the (h)vernnient was with 
regard to Hie embankments. Sometime ago they Icaint that the (Jovernment favour¬ 
ed the jioliey of demolisliiiig the embankments. Now they were asking money for 
repairing them. So, lie wanted to know the ])olicy that the Government were 
f()11ovving. 'Phe Hon. Mr, Kdvau(](\ in reply, nointed out that the Flood Conimiitee 
of 19AS recommended the demolition of embankments. Now the Flood Advisory 
Committee, consisting of Mr. English, Mr. Pangiya and I\lr. Vijaui had recom¬ 
mended tliat these embaiikmeiils shoiihl he strengthened. Tlic (Government had 
accepted the recommendation of the Elooil Advisorv Committee. So, these req^airs 
were necessary, d'he mit motion was withdrawn anil the demand voted. 

The Assembly also voted P^s. IS,810 for sinking two tube wells, one either at 
Kakatiuir or Brahinagiri area in the district of J’uri and the other at Katlang I’at 
in the district of Cuttack. During the discussion the hon. Mr. I^ityananda 
Kaniivgo pointed out that the cost of sinking two tid^e wells might seem to be 
heavy but these were diflerent for the vU’dinary tube wells. The size of the proposed 
wells would be b inidics each to a de]>th not exceeding 275 feet each. Further these 
wells would be installed in far-olF villages and the contradors would have to carry 
the materials for sinking these wells hy cart from the railway stations to distatn 
places. These wells would be installed as experimental measures to irrigate about 
3UU acres of laud in each area. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube moved for a supplementary demand of Rs, 
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8,500 for clothing of prisoners in jails. In moving the demand the Hon. Mr. 
Lube pointed out that hitherto cloth required for inison clothing were manufactured 
by jail labour with mill yarn. It had since been decided by the (irovernment 
that khaddar yarn should be substituted for mill yarn ajid that all luison clothing 
should be in khadi. The total quantity of cloth required for the i)uri)Ose during 
the year 1939-lU would be approximately !3(>,(KX) yards. Out of this quantity, tlie 
jails ot the province which had looms, would be able lo manidacture witli khaddar 
yarn about 10,550 yards and the balance of 15,-150 yards would have to be ])urchase(l 
from the A. I. S. A. The cost of manufaclnring 10,5.50 yards of khadi cloth in 
jails would be Rs. 5,903-1 approximately and that of ])urchjising 15,150 yards of 
khadi cloth would be Rs. 7,795. Thus the total cost of khadi clolh of 9(),0()0 
yards, nartly manufactured iw the jails and ])artly ]>urchased would be about 
Rs. 19,018. Had the whole quantity of cloth been manutactured with mill yarns 
by jail labour, the total ap]>roximatc cost would have been Rs. -I,!!!;*-! oidy. So, 
he moved for the sup) dement ary de.mand of Rs. 8,5(wt to meet the extia (‘ost likely 
to be involved during the current, year. Mr. Brojo Suvihtr J)ns, l)ei)uty Lcadt'r 
of the ()))]’»osition, moved that, the demand be reduced liy lls. bHi. In mo\ing 
the cut motion Mr. This said that he might ])robably be regarded as an iconoi last 
for trying to reduce the demand on kliadi. But he wanted to make it clear at 
the outset that he was not against khadi. He would not liave olqecU'd if khadi 
was sfuni and woven in jails }>y the convicts themselves lor their clothnig. lie 
characterised the heavy exiienses for buying hand s})un yarn lor manufacturing 
kliadi for the clothing of the convicts as uneconomic. Aflei' all, Mr. Das ixiinted 
out that the mill made cloths, now used by the coinu’ts, were indigiMious pi’odiu'ts 
and as such swadeshi. He could not see any reason why tin* Govern men t had 
launched ui)on this huge exi'enses for substitutinu mill cloths with khadi. HatJier 
the Government should have tried lo manufacture khadi witli jail labour than 
})urehasiiig them at such huge e.xi'cuse from the A. J. S. A. 

Mr. Eaj Knshjia Bosv, Parliamentary Secretary, in rephitig, stated that Mr. 
Brojo Siindar Jlas declared that ho was not an iconoclast and was not against 
khadi. But it was sinqu'ising that in the face of this ]*ioiis statement hi; had 
taken cudgels against the Government lor siibstiluting tlie ilothing ol the eoiivicls 
with khadi. q'hc (h)veriiment wore so long mannfae-turing the elotliing of the 
convicts with mill yarns ])urchasod from the 9sag]>ur and Gawiijiur mills and with 

jail labour. ISow they bad decided to substitute hand si.mii yarn in place of mill 

yarn. Mr. M. U. Potnaik, in sn]>)>orling the cut mntion, said that the Gongress 

and Mahatma Gandhi liao advised that yarn slionld he spun by tbc eonsuuu’r 

himself for Ids use. They were showing li]) sym)>atliy to the Congiess liy 
})urehasing khadi By taking this move the Government were tiying to )9easc 
the A. 1. S. A. He eonsidered this huge exjiondilnre as nneconoimc. d'he Ib'v. 
;Mr. E. M, Evans said that the Province was poor and for lluit reason the Guiein- 
ment could not juovide witli snllieient funds for the nation-building depaitments. 
In view of that it was nnceonomie for launeldng nixm tins huge ('xjxaiditure for 
introducing khadi in jails. The diseusbioii had not eoneliided when the Assembly 
adjourned. 

CoujiT Fjiies Amend. Bii.l 

12th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed the (vonrt Fees Act Amcml- 
ment Bill without any oiqiosition. 

PjlOniBITlON PJJ.L (roNTD.) 

The House next passed the Prohiliiliou Bill after a debate lasting only five 
hours, agreement having been rcaeheil at informal disenssions on certain amend¬ 
ments. When the Bill was introduced Mr. A/. O, Patnaik voiced his disai»proval 
of the Government’s prohibition jadicy, esficeially in the ])oor slate of finances of 
Orissa. Referring to the prohibition policy of the Madras Government, Mr. ITitnaik 
said that while it was introduced in certain districts, the jU’iee in other distiP’ts 
had been lowered so that their revenue from the source was not reduced. Tlie 
Revenue Minister, Mr. N. Kanungo, thanking the FJouse for passing the Bill, hoped 
that the Government would be given the courage and strength to see this experiment 
through. 

15th. SEPTEMBER :~The Assembly finisherl its business to-day within a few 
minutes. Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy, Mr. Prahladrci Lath and ^rimathi Barala Devi 
who had tabled resolutions did not move them. After Brimathi Sarala Devi had 
introduced the Anti-Dowry Bill, the Assembly adjourned sine die. 
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Special Session—Nagpur—3rd. November 1939 

Thk Tenancy Bill 

A special sesRion of the Assembly commenced on the Srd. November 1939 
nnd divided live times in the course of the discussion on tlie Tenancy Bill, 
the pro])Oi tion of voting:; on the whole bcin^ four to one in favour of the 
(Tovernnient. ‘Yon arc practising camouflage on Malj^uzars by restraining 

their rights bit l)y bit. li you arc not giving snflicient compensation now w'hat 
guarantee is there that you will accede to their just dinnands in case of absolute 
abolition in future’, said* Mr. M, t/. (Jhif.navts op])osing the lievenue Member's 
motion that the report of the select <‘ommittee on the Bill be taken into 

consideration at once, lie ap]>calcd that simply because the (V)ngrcss was going 

out of otlicc they should not force on them sm-h a revolutionary legislation in such 
haste, yvlian BafimliLr Hidayaf husaiv said the voice of Oj»position could not be 
stilled and warmul the Government that a measure ])assed in such haste would 
lead to class vvar. Mr. S. V. Ookhair, Minister of Kcveniie said that class war 
would not be caused by a measure of this kind. On the contrary it would obviate 

class war and lead to giuieral contenlmmit. Hefuting the cliarge of haste, he added, 

the measure was such as could not be postponed, 'rhe House passed the 2nd. and 
drd. readings of the Bill. 

Resolution on War 

]M. Jiuvi Hankar Sukln, the 1‘rcmier then rose and moved the resolution on war. 
He askeil, ‘What, inducement is there for India to join the war except as a slave fighting 
in defence of his master ? Are we to wait till the end of this devastating war iii 

which we are asked to take part before we know what the w'ar aims aie ? Must a 

vast number of human beings sufler unto death w’ithout even knowing definitely 

what they die for? lie added that answ’ers to the above questions were found 
neither in the Viceregal Heclaration nor in the sjieech o! Kir Samuel Hoare ami as 
long as they were not forthcoming India as a nation would continue to refuse to 
liarticij'ate willingly in the lu'cscnt w’ar. ‘As 1 have staled this is not a matter of 
sati^faclion but one of deej> sorrow to ns. While refusing to cooperate w’C shall 
continue to ])ray lor the dawn of reason on tlie Biitish liorizon so tliat Britain may 
yet see tlie erior of its ways and giasp the hand of cooperation and friendship, 
wliich only a fiee India can extend in a struggle of this magnitude. What makes 
the situation inlinitcly tragic is that instead of making honest efforts to a]>prociate 
the Indian sland-iioint Sir Samuel thought, it fit to deliver to tlie Indian National 
Goiigress.’ Brcmier Shukla said that in tlie existing ]>olilical conditions in this 
(onntry il wnis only in the i>rovinces that some soit of responsible Government was 
fumlioning and it was expected that the British Go\eniment before they plunged 
India into war would consult the Governments of these i)rovinceB. In comparatively 
minor mailers tlu; cciilnd Go\eminent had l)(‘en cunsulting the provincial Govern¬ 
ments and it was, thcrciore, all the more surpiising (hat in such a gram matter as 
])arlici]tation in a lhiro].cun war no one was consulted and India was straiglitaway 
made a belligerent nation. ‘Nothing in recent times has biought home to us as this 
act ol the Britisli Government the inferiority of status that India occupies in the 
so-called British ('omnionwealth of Nations,’ added tlie I’remitT. C'rilically analysing 
the statements made hv the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 1‘remier Shiikla 
said that they would lie failing in their duty if they did not take note of these 
])ronoiineemcnls and did not voice disappointment and resentment which they had 
created in the minds of the people of lliese ]>rovince8 wliom they rc]'rescntcd in this 
House. He submitted that India's case was unanswerable and could not be resisteil 
by England without exposing her to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately 
both for England and for India an attenijit was being made to ridicule the demand 
itself with the result that this country was faced with a conflict which perha])8 
might prove to he unprecedented in her historv. Referring to Sir Samuel iloare’s 
reniarks in tlie House of Commons that he (lid not desire a waste of all those 
cfloits which he and other British statesmen had made to bring to an end the 
grim chapters of non-cooperation and to make it easier for the Indians and the 
British to work together, Premier fennkla confessed that he had hoped that the 
‘grim chapters’ actually ended and India would get her birth-right without any 
further struggle and suffering. It w^as in that hope that they accepted office in 1937 
and it was in that hope that they worked day and night in not only ameliorating 
the lot of the suffering people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed^ 
of the British peofde that Indians could successfully shoulder the responsibility of 
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maiia^iing tlioir finaiit'cs and mnintaininp; law and order in their own country. The 
fact that we have proved our tilncss for self-government has not brought us nearer 
to our .tcoal. Now anotlier bo^ey has been trotted out before us—the bo^ev of 
minorities. Tiie Premier adde(l : ‘By now who is so ifcnorant as not to know lluit 
it is a Nazi technique first lo foment communal billerness in a free ]ieople and then 
to make it a reason for dc})rivin^ tliem of their freedom The only ditrerenee is 
that while (he Nazis use eornmiinal diirerences for coiujucrin^ a free nation, the 
Jlritisli statesman are usin^ it to i)erj)etiiate (heir eonqut'st of the Indian people.’ 
He said (hat the communal problon, not bcine; j^eculiar to Ifidia, could be solved 
elsewhere. I'here must l)c a reasonable solution whi(di could be found provided the 
third party left the field or came forwaid as a jieacemakiu” factor. ‘But unfor¬ 
tunately for UR the third party is not an disinterested entity but one which 
eonsciously or unconsciously takes the advantaees of these communal bickerings.’ 
Laying- emihasis on the communal question at this juncture was a shortsighted 
policy and was as dangerous as ])laying with lire, added the i’rime Minister. ‘1 
eoubl have understood (Jermany trying on her own account to stir up communal 
trouble with a view to creating a slate of anarchy in this country. What is surprising 
is that it is the Bi-iiish slatcsmen thems('lves who are ])hiying the enemy’s game.’ 
rrernior Shukla warned ; ‘The ommiies of England, be they open or 
covert, have ample material in India lo work upon. iMjiny amongst the eom- 
munalists, be they Jlindus or Muslims, have a fascination for the fascist (heori('s. 
And yet thanks to the unthinking attitude of England a large number of |)eople, 
sincf're in their own way and drawn from all communities, look ujion Russia and 
her communist theory as a panacea for all ills of this uniiappy country. If the 
British Government, Princes and \arious communities cannot solve the Indian 
])rol)lem, more and moie people in desperation will look for a solution inun 
(piarters which we lia\e learnt to hate but whii'li tlu' younger general ion is li'arning 
lo look up to with ex]>eclauey.’ Goncluding the Premier said : ‘1 would oidy a^k 
ISir Samuel lloare to remember that llio iwospi'ct, of repTcssion wliicli lu’ holds 
out to us may or may not break the spirit of this nation but it will certainly 
(u-ovide German lu-ojiagamlists with stoiies of atrocities which would put the 
much-talked of Nazi atrocities in Gzecboslovakia into sliade. These atrocities, it 
and when ]>ractised, will shock the conscieiH'c of the uorld mncli more than tlu' 
German atrocities as they would lie i»eri)etrat('d upon an nnaniu'd ixijudation and 
non-violent ri'nislers. ^’es, it seems another and more grim ]teriod in tlu' history 
of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all spiritual courage 
that it can muster to meet thi' tin cat given by Sir Samuel on behaf o( the British 
Government. I have no doubt that if tfic threat docs nuitcnalise and wc arc 
forced to resist it we shall he emliarkiiig upon u task with an easy eonscumce. 
Gur objective being nothing else than our owui fnedom and that of other 
8up]>resscd nations, our wea]ton lieing nothing hut complete non-viohmce we can go 
forward on our ]»ath witli a conviction that tiuth and justii'e is on onr snh* 
and though tinth and justice might get .a lem))orary setback still they aie hound 
to triurapli in tJie end,’ 

The Rreniier’s speech which was delivered in JTindi was eoncliided amidst 
cheers and shouts of 'Mahatma Gandhi Ki .lai’. Of 11 amendments to the 
resolution two were not moved and two were ruled out. 

Mr. P. L. JJhagut (Congress) raised _a jioiiit of order that the Muslim League 
amendment moved by Mr. Raiif Shall was irri'levent to the main subject of the 
resolution. Mr. Rauf Shah cuiisequentl} ]e[)laeed the original amendment by 
the following : 

Tiiasnuieh as the democnitie ])arlianien(,ary system of Government under the 
present eonstitution has failed and ]irove(l utteily uusuiled to the c-onditions ami 
genius of the peo]tle this House recommends to the Goveriimenl to move the 
Government of India and through them the British Government to take steps 
to review fully and revise de novo the entire iirohlera of India’s future eonstitiitiou 
apart from the Government of India Act, 1105, and convey lo them the opinion 
of this House that, wlieii with a view to obtaining cooperation of ditlcrent soelions 
of the Indian peofde in tlie iiroseculion of the jiresent war ilie British Government 
resolves to make a deelaralion about the granting of further const,itutional reforms 
to India, it eliould not make any commitment in principles or otherwise without 
the approval and consent of the Muslim League which alone represents and speaks 
oil behalf of the Musalmans of India.’ 

Thnkur Chhedi LaVs (Congress) amendment recording fullest confidence in 
the Ministers and calling upon them to tender resignations was objected to by the 
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Opposition on the ground that unless no-eonlidonee was expressed in the Ministry 
there was no ne(;essity of rceordinp; eonfidejne. The Sj^eaker, however, held the 

amendment in order. 

Mr. /tuw/ Shall, movinjj; the Muslim I./ea.<;uo amendment, rep;retted the Premier 
calling; the minoilty a ho^.ey. 'I'ho (lovernnient failed to ereaf.e real eonfidenee 
ill the minds of tlie minoritiivs and the Muslims sincerely feared that they were 

not ])roj)erly protectisd. lie added tlial durin,:^ the two-and-half years the Congress 

shunhl hav(^, with magnanimity, solved llie niinoril.y (inestion. 

While Mr. Jianf Shah relerred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
question in l‘^; 4 yi)t, Mr. Pamir (Ooni’ri'ss) asked wiiether he was pnqiared to 
the same concession to non-Miislims in other provinces like the Punjab as Zagliil 
Paslia had s^iven in lOeyiit whereto Mr. Jiauf Shah rejdied that he did not bclonj^ 
to that ])rovincc {laughter). 

lion. Mr. Nili/aminda Kaniiiif/n, Pevenno Minister, moved an amendment 
slatiii.i; that i.he Indian sit nation had not been rightly iindiu’stood by llis Majesty’s 
(lovci nmcnt when tlie statement n^pardini; India was made. He said that tlie Viceroy’s 
statement totally failed to satisfy Indian aspirations. When they arc,opted oHice 
tor constitnlional advaii'-eineni, it was ('\pected that it would l)e doin' smoothly, but 
tliat hope had been dispelled when the little jiower, whndi was visualised under 

the Government of India Act, was tak-'ii away witii the amendment Act and other 

(trdinances. 

Mr. A. S. Khan movcil an amendment for the substitution of the resolution. 
Other amendmi'iits were on the lims of thii Muslim League iiolicy for the 
reconsideration of tlii' Indian const it ii lion ‘p/o /emo.” d'hey severely criticised the 
Goneress atlitudi' towaids Muslims, (‘specially (’oner,»ss Governments’ ailministrations. 
Hi'inocracy was unsidted tor India and it was (dear irom the past history of India. 
All the same they supported democracy whi(di should not be on the lines laid 
down in the present ,\ct and prac(is(*<l in tlie (..kincri^ss Provinces. 

Tilt' Raja Bahadur of Khahkotr moved an amendment, which wanted to 
extend full co-operation to the Priiihli Govt, and want(‘d examiiialion of India’s 
claim to Homiuion Status after the war incorporatinc aileituate safeciiards for minor¬ 
ities He said whatever their diflerences with the British (dovernmciit it was not 
the time to iiress _t.h(;ir demands. This was a time when everybody should combine 
in the common objective, namely, destriiclion of airirri'ssivo Nazism. He concluded 
that it would be better if they strove for unity in India first. 

d'he Raja Bahadur of Khallikote’s amendment was ]>ut first to vote and lost by 
pT to JO vole.. It was noteworthy that Mr. Kinai Samaf the only Haiijan member 
ill the Ojiimsrion, vot('d aj^ainst the amendment. Mr. Sohhan Khan's amendment 
was also lost by 37 to Lb votes, one mendx'r rcmainiiij;' neutral. The PremtuPs 
resolution on war (as amended by Hon. Mr. Kanunt^o) w’as then put to the vote 
and carried by 30 to 10 votes, one member remaininj^ neutral. The House was 
then prurogiicd. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session—Lahore—24th. October to 12th. December 1939 

Tjik Trapk Employers Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab T^egislativc Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the 24tli. October 11039. After interi>ellations, F\r (dihoturavi, 
Minister for Develoimicnt, introdiu'ed the Punjab Trade Employees Bill 
which soue;ht to improve the working conditions of shop emjiloyees in the 
province. lie said that the Bill had been sup])ortpd by every one. Even the 
sliop employers had suiqHWted it. The Minister moved that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting ]>ubUc opinion thereon. Opposition members, Chaudhury Krishna 
(ropal Dutt and Diwan Pkamanlal urged that the Bill be referred to a Select 
tkimmittce so that it could be passed at an early date. Thereupon the Minister 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of twelve members to 
report by November 15. The motion was adopted unanimously. 
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Debtors’ Protection AME:Nn. Bill 

Sir Sunder Singh Majifhio, Minister for Revenue, introduced the Punjab 
Debtors Protection Amendment Bill, which sought to remove certain minor flaws in 
the Act. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. The amendment was rejected by 81 votes to 11. The Bill 
was then considered clause by clause and passed. The House then adjourned till 
Oct. ‘26. 

Ban on (’onoress IjEaoer 

26th. OCTOBER The Punjab GovernmonPs ban on the entry of Acharya 
Narcndra Deb into the Punjab and his arrest on July 1 last at Rohtak, when he 
was beirijr taken out. in a proeession in connection with a politi(*al conference to Ix' 
held there, formed the subjei^t matter of an adjournment motion to-day. d'he 
motion, which was tabled by Lain Dunirhund, was deh'ated by 81 votes afrainst 12. 

Tliere were forty adjournment motions on the auenda. When tlie list was 
taken u)» by the Sneaker, the, first motion, relating to the removal of Coimress FhiL:: 
by two British soldiers from the Khadi Bhamlar, Simla, was automatically drop]>ed 
as the author, Sardar J/ari Singh ((Vnmress) was not in the House. He was 
recently sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 

FacxokiEvS Amendment Bij.l 

27th. OCTOBER ;—The measures to be a<lo]ited by the Punjab Government for 
industrialisation of t.lie Province were consideii'd to-day. Sir i'hhofuram introdiua'd 
the Factories (Punjab Amendment) Bill which sought to re,i;ulate the establishment, 
of hir^e factories, in ord(‘r to avoid conucstion and uneconomic comi^etition. Tiic 
Bill proiioscd to levy fees lor re.eistration of all factiu'ies (incliidiiu; the existin;: 
ones), to create authority for lixiii” scales of fees and to i)rescribe procialun; 
and penalties. Sir Chhoturam’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was ])assed 
by 75 votes to 56. 

State aid to Tndi'stries Amend. P>ill 

Sir Chhoturands motion that the Punjab State Aid to Industries Amend¬ 
ment Bdl be relerred to a Select Oommittee was also i)assed. d'he Bill sought to 
encourage cottae:e and villa^'.e industries by {rivinc State aid and aimed to meet 
certain difliculties which already existed or were apprehended from the incidence of 
Hindu joint family system and the existence of the Land Alienation Act. 4'he 
House then adjourned till the 3(2. 

Arrests under Defence Act 

30th. OCTOBER The arrest of political workers in the Punjab under the 
Defence of India Act formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. Tlic 
motion Avhich was tabled by Chuadhri Krishna Gojuil Butt, was dcfclited by 
85 votes to 10. The Government opposed the [irant of leave on the ground that 
no sfiecific matter had been mentioned in the motion. Mir Maqho'd Mithmud^ 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, aiTMied that the nmtion related to tim 
general policy of the Government wliich could only be discussed throuch a 
substantive motion. Div'an Chaniau Lai, ])einity Leader of the Congress I’arty, 
submitted that every adjournment motion was a c.ensure motion. As regards th(? 
contention that no S]>ecific matter had been mentioned in the motion, Diwan 
Chaman Lai asked whether the action taken by the Government under the 
Defence of India Act was not a specific matter. The I’rcmier, Sir Sikandci' 
Hyat Khan, exi)rcsscd the view that the House was not responsible for the 
passage of the Defence of India Act. He had no powers to stop the District 
Magistrates from taking action under the said Act. 11 the District Magistrates 
abused the powers under the Act, their action could be cpiestioned in a court of 
law. Concluding, the T’remier declared that he could not refuse to co-operate 
with the Central Government in the working of the Act. Diwan Chaman Lai 
]nit foiwvard the argument that since the Punjab Government’s machinery ancl 
expense w'as used in the enforcement of this Act, the Punjab Government was 
responsible for its working. The Speaker, giving his ruling, said whether the 
Act was framed by the Government of India or the Punjab Government, 
when action was taken in this province under that Act, the administrative 
responsibility was of the Punjab Government. He held that the motion was in order. 

When the motion was taken up for discussion, Cliaudhri Krishna Gopal 
Lutt averred that some persons were arrested with the conseut of the Premier. 
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T'hcrcfore, the runjah Covernment could not divest itself of the responsibility 
in the matter. Mr. Diitt particularly complained that some j)er8on8 who had 
spoken at a (‘crtain conference before tlic ])romul^ation of the Deiciice Ordinance 
and long before its ])ublicatioji in the pojudar ])rcss, were airested. Jle concluded 
by saying that in all the Congress ruled provinc,e8, only two or there persons 
had been arrested under this Act so far. A number of si'eakers participated in the 
debate. Hir Sikandcr Hinit Khan assured the House that the arrest had not 
been made indiscriminaU'ly. He had given explicit instructions to the Deputy 
(hjiiimissioners that only those who made speeches in connection with war should 
be arrested under the Act. Tlie actual arrests had not been made under his 
instructions. The I'l’ernier declared that speeches made before the outbreak of 
war could not come under the purview of the Act. H any such ari'cst had been 
made the Covernnuint woidd withdiaw the ])rosecution. Tliere had been no 
vindictive moti^e in the arrests as (he Unionist I’arty w'as far too powerful to be 
afraid of any one. As layards the number of arrests in the Punjab lieing more 
than in any other ])rovince, the Premier said that the question of w'ar and 
recruitment was of great importance in the Punjab as it w’as the J’unjab which 
wouhl liave to ilefend India in th(‘ (nent of an invasion. It was, therefore, Ids 
duty to prevent violation of this law. He would not spare even his son or the 
biggest ]>ersonality in the land in doing so. Windiim, Uf) the debate, (JhaiKlhn 
Kn,'<lnia Uopnl Duft dmnamh'd from the Premier an assurance that those persons 
who had been arrested foi making s])eechcs before the ]Hibli(‘aiion of the Defence 
Ordinance woidd bo released lie nuninded the Picmier of his declaration that 
he was co-operating with the British Oovernment because after the w'ar, India 
would get full Dmniuion Status, and asked wliat w’as his attitude now that the 
Vici'roy had dehnitely stated that India would get Dominion Status by stages, 
i^lieaking ayain, the Premier repeated that after the w'ar, India wouhl undoubtedly 
get Dominion Status. He deplored that the ()j>positiou weie not willing to 
concede to tliOr own brethren what they were themselves demanding of the British. 
If only they acted on his (the Premie’r) advice, they would get Dominion Status 
in lifteen days, d'lie motion w'as defeated by votes to 4U. 

Ad.iouhnment Motions Rejected 

31st. OCTOBFiR ; -After a livi'ly ddiatc lasting over ninety minutes, the 
Assembly rejected to-tlay an adjournment motion ol Dr, Sant ram Seth (Congress) 
to discuss “the ti'agic (h'ath of Nathu Kumar in Amiitsar district through 
tortures by Police aulhoriti(‘S.” Malik Klti:ar Ihjat Khan Tucanti, Minister 
for Ijaw' ai.d Order, said that, immediati'ly after the (h'ath of Natliii, a First 
(Mass MagistraK’! had held an eixpiiry. According to the tindings of that empiiry 
Nathu’s son was taken into mistod) in connection with a theft case as the stolen 
]>roperty was recovered from his house. Apparentlv, Nathu took this disgrace to 
lieart and losing his lu'ad commitb'd suicide by juminng into the well. 
MMie ])ost-morl«Mi examination also showed that death was caused by drowning. 
The motion was not pressed to a division. 

The Spi^akcr (lisallow'cd another motion for adiournment of the House 
to discuss the statement issued by the Premier ollering unconditional help 
to the British (iovernmont. He ruh'd that the motion formed the subject- 
matter of the various war resolutions wdiicli would be discussed on November 3. 

Fkesii A\'enues for T.vxation 

2nd. NOVEMBER An important decision to impose a duty on the sale of all 
commercial commodities other than agricultural ju'oduce. ]>articularly tlmsc the con¬ 
sumption of which is mainly conliued to tlie richer classes, was arrived at to-day. 
A member of the Unionist Party movcil the resolutiou making the ahove-mentioned 
l>rop(jHal as a nou-otUcial motion. It was strongly opposed hv the Opposition. An 
amendment suggesting the levy of a duty on all articles of luxury, ])articularly 
those imported from foreign i‘Oimtries, was mo\ed by tlie Congress Party, Imt the 
Speaker ruled it out lioldiug that the notice of the ami'iidmcut was not given in 
time. Speaking in siqiiiort of the resolution, dhoudhitri Sir Chotfunirn, Minister 
ior Development, claimed to he a staunch 8ii]>porter of Swadeshi goods and said 
that the (Toveriiment had issued instructions to give jneference to Swuideshi 
articles. Proceeding, the Minister revealed that the resolution wujs actually a party 
resolution and through this resolution the Government wanted to have the verdict 
of the House on the proposal of raising fresh taxation. He further informed the 
House that the resolution, if passed, would be given practical shape immediately. 
24 
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With this tax, the Minister said, the Government proposed to develop industries and 
to ex/>and tlie irri^^ation system. This was tlie only avenue of fresh taxation as the 
/aniindars were already paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was carried by 81 
votes to L’7. 

NoN-Ac;nioui.TUiiA]. Uehtors 

Another imjwtant resolution, recommending to the Government to take 
necessary steps to cxc'inpt from attachment or sale the main residential house of a 
non-agriculturist judgment debtor, whose total assets did not exceed Rs. 5,(XU in 
value, was moved by ' Ttkka Janitt Simjfi Bedi (ITnionist). Tlie Opposition wanted 
to move an amendment reducing Ihe sum of Rs, bnOO. The Spmkcr disallowed 
the motion. Or. Sir Uokiilrhcuid NarayKj, op])osing the resolution, argued that if 
the resolution was ])assed, the non-agriculturists would be rendered homeless because 
in ordca- to raise a loan for carrying on their business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not be able to mortgage it. Ihe debate on the resolu¬ 
tion had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Rksoltition on War 

3r(L to filh. NOVEMBER The Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional siii>i>oi't to Britain and the amendments moved by the various ])art.ies 
wme discussed to-day. d’he main resolution, which was moved liy Sardar Bahadur 
aiirlxichau Bin(/h (Unionist), oderi'.il unconditional su})])ort to Britain and urged 
that, it should be made clear that, the constitution of India should be examined 
afresh at the end of the war with a vimv to the imine<lial.e attainment of the 
objective to Uomiuion status, with effective protection of the duo rights of the 
minorities and other sections and in consultation with and agreement of all the 
])arties concerned. To this resolution Dr. (Hoptrhaud Bhargava, Leader of the 
()p]iosition ((\mgress), moved an amendment ‘‘viewing with grave concern the 
c.urtailmeiit of ]»oners and activities of provincial governments,” making India a 
])arlicipant in the war without her consent, characterizing the Viceroy’s statement 
as wholly unsatisfactory and dis:ipiK)inting and offering co-ojieration to Britain if the 
lu-inciph's of di-mocracy and siilf-deteimination were apphu'd immediately to tlie 
Uovei iiment. of India, with duo safeguards for the minority in (.(‘rests. Sp(’akers of 
t,he Ministerial ])art.y supixirted the. Unionist party’s reailution, mainly on the 
ground that it was a question of iirolecting their own h(‘arths and homes. They 
demanded that full Dominion status should be granted to India after the war. All 
the Opposition speakers (except two, who favoured the Unionist Party resolution), 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Sir W’ill-inni Roberta, the only Kurojiean 
member and Bresidcnt of the Fairopean Association, said that his Association ha<i 
lull symitathy with Indian aspirations and would be too glad 
if they could get an acceptable form of Dominion status to-day. 
'i'hc debate was continued on Idonday, the 6th. November, when Mian Jffikarud<itn, 
secretary of the (Uugress I’arty, said that his ]ta.rty had taken u]) the correct 
attitude in wanting to know before India entered tlie war as to nhat they weie 
tightiiig for. A/alfk Barkat Ah (Moslem League) did not suj»)»ort the resolution, 
as it demanded Dominion Status. As a IMiislem Leaguer he demanded complete 
iiid(‘pendence ; nor would he Ruj)])ort the Uongress amendment. He wanted a 
settlement of all minorities (piest,ions before tiie establishment of independence. 
J)iwan Chamaidal was of ojunion that the (h'batc was being held on a completely 
unr(‘al basis. The resolution, ho said, condemned aggression and Nazism but the 
I'unjab (Tovernment themselves lielieved in these two do(‘trinos. d’liis was evident 
from the number of arrests that had taken place during the last two months and 
the eonlinement in orison of a member of the House without trial. If the resolution 
were adopted, said the speaker, there eonld lie no political advance, for it demanded 
that Dominion Status should be established “only iu eonsultation with all ])arti(‘8 
concerned.” During the last war, he added, there was talk of Belf-detcrmination, 
which had been forgotten soon after the hostilities ended. At the beginning of 
this war there had been talk of liberty and freedom—promises were alrearly 
Ix'iug forgotten. Nawab Muzajfai Khan (Unionist), in a brief speech, whole-heartedly 
snpi)orted the resolution. He aiivised the members not to be misleil by cateh-woiMs 
and <'ateh-i)hra8es and declared, amid applause, that the Punjab was with the 
Iffeniier in the matter of co-operating with the British Government. Df. Gokulchand 
Narang, a former Minister of the Piiniab, expressed the view that the mental 
attitude of the Punjabi was to fight whenever he got an opportunity. Even if the 
I’remier had made a declaration opposing India’s participation in the war the 
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Punjabi would have fought. ITundredfl and thouBands of recruifs would have 
come forward. (I'licrc w'cro Mininterial inlernij>tionB challenging thin sLaleinentj. 
He Huspected Uiat tiie real motive of tlie resolution was to pass a reactionary 
motion o})])osing the grarit of Dominion Status wilJiout tlie couseut of “all sections 
of the population.” Jt was necessary, he said, for the sake of defending India’s 
hearths and homes, to helj) the Rritish (Government and fight in this Avar, but at 
the same time all shades of Indijins must lully and entirely endorse the demands 
made by the (Vjngress from the British (Jovernment. Sir Sikanddr llynl Khan 
was clieercd when he rose to rejdy to the debate. He referred at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but ex|>ressed the hojte that the etlbrts made by Mr. 
(landhi and Mr. .finnah Avould not go in vain. The resolution before the House, he 
said, Avas of the greatest importance, for on it the destiny of the whole of India 
depended. 11 deserved dispassionate and calm consideration. Every honest man 
had exnressed his symiiathy with the Allies and eveiy eminent Indian had said 
that. .India did not want bargaining. 9'hat being so, Avhy did some j'eojde say tliat 
they would mU, eo-o])erate unless Biitain declared her aims tOAvard this countiy ? 
This was bargaining of a most despicable kind. In the course of his sneech the 
I’remier asked the ()i)i)osiLi()n members to show an cxam]»lc in history Avhen words 
had won inclei>enden(‘e. “It is deeds which have Avon inde)iendence,” he declared. 
Continuing, he said he Avould sjuirn a friend who would like to take advantage 
of him in his ditrauilty. “Hive Britain Avhole-hcartcd, unconditional and unequivocal 
Bup[)ort, and at the end of the war the )> 0 Aver that you use in favour of Britain 
can be used against her if you do not. obtain your objective.” J’roeeeding, Sir 
Sikandar referred to the declaration made by Sir Samuel Jloarc in his lecent 
speech in Parliament.. He said that the declaration Avas clear enough, it meant 
that after the Avar India would get the same Dominion Status Avhich Avas iioav 
being enjoyed by the other Dominions. He advised the ()))position members to 
believe in Avhat Sir Samuel had solemnly declared. l’eo))le, said the Premii'r, had 
been disa])pointe(l Avith the Vicerov’s declaration. He ex]>reBscd the view that 
the Indians themselves Avere responsible for the disappointing nature of that 
statement, for the major political party liad asked the Viceioy to make a declaration 
without a Avortl about the. other parties. He culogi/.ed the Viceroy, characteri/hig 
him as a great friend of India who had the confidence of not only tlie major 
l)arty but of ov<‘ry section of India. He was sure that the Viceroy wouhl eventually 
succeed in bringing about haimony and unity. Referring to i-ommunal unity, the 
Premier said that every attempt was being made to solve this ))j'oblem. lie did 
not believe that the British Covernment were standing in the way of their progress. 
If only the majority community were generous towanls the minoiity the question 
would be solveil Avithout dithculty. 'Jhe Congress Avas undoubtedly a big jiolitical 
organization but it did not command tlie coiiiidcnce of the whole country. 

All amendment’s Avere rejected and the Cnionst party’s resolution was pressed 
to a division and carried by lUl votes to 39. 

Entkrtaj nmjcnt Tax 

The Assembly passed another taxation measure which would bring an annual 
income of Rs. 8t),(XKJ to the exchequer of the province. 9’he measure was an order 
of the (Governor ])rescribing rates of entertainment duty. Hitherto, entertainment 
tickets ii])to tlie value of four annas were exem]»t but now, with the jmssage of 
this order, a tax of six pies would be levied on these tickets. The Oiiposition ]tarty 
strongly objected to the measure on the ground that it was a direct hit on the 
poor classes. It w\as pointed on behalf of the Government that the cinema was a 
luxury and not a necessity of life. If they could not pay six jties, they should 
not go to cinemas and save the money. 

Adjournment Motion 

7th. NOVEMBER'.—All adjournment motion moved by Maulvi A/» 

Azhar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government for their failure to stoj) public 
motor vehicles under the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 from ]>ic.king up passengers 
from unatAproved motor stands, was rejected to-day. Commending the motion 
to the House, the mover said that this jnactice was causing inconvenience 
to the public and was also resulting in numerous accidents. Major Khizar 
Hyat Khan Ttwana, Minister for Public Works, replying to the debate, 
])ointed out that under the present rules of the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
Government had no power to stop this practice. He, however, assured the House 
that new rules empowering the Government to stop this practice would come 
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into foTvc in April 1010 and then only the p:rievance embodied in the motion could 
be remedied, d’hc House then adjourned till November 80. 

Demand for Presb Securities 

20tli. NOVEMBER : - By 50 votes to 19, the Assembly rejected the adjournment 
motion of Lata Deshhandha Gupta, ((\)ni;ress), which sought to censure the Govern¬ 
ment for “abusing the ]*resa Emergency Towers Act, 19.11, in demanding securities 
from a lar^e number of news])ai)ers and ])resses.” Moviiij; the adjournment motion, 
Mr. Gupta said that lie was Biir]>rised to know that during their two years’ regime, 
the Unionist Government had demanded securities from over .1(K) news))apers amt 
()7 })resses, the total amount bein^ Its. 8,88,()(i0. Ihis action of the Government, 
he thought, was intended to throttle the press. By taking aGion a^'aiiist so many 
new8[)a])ers the Government liad ])roved that it was a “liureaucratic, pivernment” 
not a democratic one. Before Trovimual Autonomy was established, the avera}i,c 
amount of sCiUirity demanded in a year 'was aliout Its. 19,150 as compared with 
Jlfi. l.lJ,fX)() ])er year after the inan^-nration of Trovincial Autonomy. Troceedinp^ 
Mr. Guj)ta stat.erl that in O'.t ])er cent of the cases, secuilties were demanded when 
the pajiers tiled declarations. He wondered how action could be taken before guilt 
was proved. He qu -ted instances in which securities were demanded from i)apers 
whi(‘h had nothing to do with ]>olitics or communalism. He also quoted from the 
speech of 8>ir ,farm's Grigg in tlie tVntral Assembly to show that, the Tress Emer¬ 
gency Act Muis to be used only when the newspaiicrs incited violence. He could 
not understand what violence had been ]>rcached by those iiajicrs which had not 
even been born. Mr. Gujita compared the ]>osition in the Tiinjab to that in the 
jirovinces governed liy Goneress Governments to )>rovc that the Unionist Government 
iiad tried to crqqile the luess in the Tunjal). Sir Sik(i)/d>;r Hyat Khan, Tremier, 
observed that a wrong inference had been drawn from the statement laid on the 
table of the J’unjab Assembly in reply to a question by Lala Deshbandhu (iupta. 
'Ihe statement included securities required by the I’rovincial Government and 
initial securitii's demanded by the Di.strict Magistrates, d'he latter were always 
refundable after three months ]>rovided no action was taken by the Brovincial 
Government during that period. The figures regarding applicants were in no way 
abnormal as compared with the pieceding years. In the case of demands of initial 
sei'urities by District Magistrates, 90 ])er cent of the securities rejnvsented demands 
from new ventures of mushroom growth. ’Ihc would-be ])ublishers almost 
invariably had no linancial backing, no experience in journalism and were freipieut,- 
ly dummies. Tlie total sum of Bs. 8,2J,t)tXj was inhaled by one jierson trying 
more than once to get a declaration. Excejit in the case of one ])rinting press, the 
initial securities of all newspa])erF and presses, whatever their amount deposited by 
the new declarants, were refunded to them after three months, d’hus the actual 
amount held by the Government in the form of deiiosits made by news)>a])er8 and 
])rinting ])resscs was only Ks. 87,5(X) and not Rs. 8,88,01)1) as alleged by the mover. 
The Tremier ])oinied out that when a jierson tiled in good faith a tleclaration for 
starting a newspaper or printing jiress, liis political convictions were not a basis 
for a demand for security. Security was only demanded in accordance with the 
terms of the Indian j)re6s (Emergency Tcovers) Act of li)dl. d'ho Tremier quoted 
facts and figures to show that the numlier of uews|)a]>crB as well as the amount of 
seeuiities demanded wore much less than compared with the lue-Autoiiomy period. 
Concluding, he assured the House that the securities were not demanded on politi¬ 
cal grounds. The motion was jmt to vote and defeated by 51) N otes to 19. 

Hand-cuffinc! of Assembly Member 

21st. NOVEMBER After two hours’ li\ely debate to-day the Assembly rejected hv 
53 votes to 85 the adjournment motion of i.-ala Derhhandhu Gupta, (Gongressl, whh'h 
sought to censure the Government for the unsatisfactory nature ol the rcjily given 
by the Tremier to ihe short notice question regarding the luindeiifling of f^ardar 
I lari Hingh, m. lu A. Mr. Gupta said that the hamlcufling of an honourable mem¬ 
ber of the House had pained not only him but also the other members of the 
House. He quoted a letter of Sanlar Hari Singh in which the latter had repudiated 
the charge that he was handciifled at the time of arrest because his behaviour was 
intemperate. Bardar Hari Birigh stated that he was calm, cool and dignified at the 
time of arrest. Mr. Guiita asserted that the handcuffing: of Bardar Hari Bingh was 
against the ])olice rules, because his oflence was not iion-bailable. Mr. Gupta re¬ 
gretted that even after the introdiudion of Trovincial Autonomy, there was, in the 
Tunjab, still distinction between Indian and European prisoners. The European 
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iirisoners were not hiind-cnncd even if tlicy eomniilted a non-bailable oflenee. 
ilei>lyiiijj, to the deliate, the l^irmier said that it gave him pain to learn that 
Sardar Flari Singh, for whom he had great regard, was handciifred by the [lolicc at 
the time of his arrest. He immediately ordered an enquiry and the result of that 
enquiry was eonveyed liy him to the flonsc. He himsftlf did not believe tliat Sardar 
Jdari Singh had lost his tem])cr but the report whieh he had received from the 
J)istrict Magistrate showed that his liehavioiir was intemperate. He wondered what 
agency he should use for holding an enquiry to find ()ut the truth. He knew that 
there wen^ black sheep among the ]>olic.e but the entire police force was not to lie 
blamed, (kmcludiug, the I’lemier ajipcaled to the members of the ()])])osition not 
to bring forward ailjournment motions on ordinary matters and W’aste the time of 
the ]louse. He was always prejiared to salisly the members with regard to any 
matter on which they sought information. The adjournment motion was, however, 
defeated by od votes to L’b. 

SUI’PLKMKNTARY HkMANDS 

24th. NOVEMBER :—Supplementary demands for grants amounting to Rs. 
Gl,77.470 tow’ards expenditure on the construction of the Thai 1 rrigation luoject, 
famine relief, wuir publicity, etr., were vot(‘d to-day. Out of fourteen demands, only 
those relating to the construction of tlie 'Jhal rioject and famine relief w'ere dis¬ 
cussed. The rest were passed by applying the guillotine. A division wms claimed 
by the Opposition on the demand for grant of ]ls. To.tHR) towards war jiublic.ity. 
'Jhe demand was granted by id votes to 'd7. l)iwan (''hamanlal, Itepiity Leader of 
the Opposition. ])r()tcsted that not enough time was allotted for discussion of such 
imiiortant supplementary demands for grants. Jie said that the demand for a 
programme like war jiublicity deserved much more time than had been allotted. 

The demand for a grant of Ks. L7‘),bJ,7lHl towards expenditure on the Thai 
rrojeet wuis o)>])Osed by the Opposition through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Troject would not. be a iirolitable one as most of the area to be 
irrigated liy this Jh'oject was sandy tract. Tliey also ])ointed out that on account 
of the outbreak of war, the juices of machinery had risen abnormally and the 
scheme would entail heavy expenditure on the exclicijuer. fteplying to the debate, 
A’f,r Sunder Stiujh Majithia, ]\linisler lor Revenue, said that they had very carefully 
examined the tract and the Clovernment w'ere of ojunion that the project 
would jirove productive, 'i’he Pno/ocr, sjieaking next, exjiressed suiqu-ise that 
the (Opposition memliers w'ere o])]»osing a measure which would benefit tlie ]>oor 
l^easants. ''J'he aim of the Unionist Rally, be said, was to juovide irrigation through¬ 
out the ju'os inc-e so that there sliould be no iamine hereafter in any jiart of the 
iTovince. 

A little heat was engendered when the demand for the grant relating to 
famine relief was under discussion. A mendier of the Ojijiosition made certain 
allegations against a Famine Relief Oilicer. 'I'he Prtmter suggested that members 
sliould not abuse the privilege of the House by making such allegations. He 
challenged the member to rej'cat the allegations outside the chamber. Diwan 
Chavianlal, Leader of the ()|)| osition, intervening, said that the member of 

the Opjuisition had every right to criticise the (‘onduct of the jiublic ollicers as tlie 
House was the sujueme body. 'Jhe Speaker requested the members not to use 
defamatory language and lower the level of the debate. 

City of Lahore CouroRATioN Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER '.—The hon. Major Khiznr Hynt Khan Titvnnn, Minister for 
Riililic Works, intioduced tlie (-ity of Lahore Cor|)oralion Bill, draftcil on the lines 
of the Bombay, ('alcnita and Karachi (brporation Acts. Moving for reference of 
the Bill to a Select (Joinmittee eonsisting of 25 members, the Minister said that the 
ju’csent (.Jovernment, wlicn it came into jiow’or. inhoiited the sujterscded Municipal 
Uommitlee of Lahore. ^J'he (lovernment took immediate stej^'S to imjuove the con¬ 
ditions. There were two obvious courses open to them with regaid to the future 
of the Committee, either to revive the Committee or to set iiji a Coiporatioii. After 
due consideration, the (Tovernment came to the conclusion that the only w’ay out 
of the difiiciilly was to set up a Corj'oration on the lines of the Karachi Corpora¬ 
tion. The Bill juovided for tlirce separate authorities—a Corjioration, a Standing 
Committee and a Chief Executive ClHcer. 1'hc Corporation Council would consist 
of 5d members, 6 to be elected by sjwial constituencies, 17 to be apj^ointed by the 
l*rovineial (^vernment and the rest to be elected. Opposition members opposed 
the motion for a select committee. Chaudhury Krishna Oopal Dutt (CongieBs) 
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moved for circulation of tlie Bill for olioitiiif; public opinion thereon. He charae- 
teriBed the Bill us an anti-dcmociutic. and re-actionary measure and appealed to the 
(lovernmcnt not to rush it through. He said that the in'ovision for the appoint¬ 
ment of an cxcculive Ollicer })y the Government was a negation of democracy juid 
an insult to local S(‘ir-}i;oveMiment. B(< 7 um Rnskiila Lattf LUiji (Unionist), opposing 
the Government motion, said that the Bill had been drafted by the Administrator 
of the I.ahore Municii)ality, who knew nothing of tlve city of Lahore. Mabk Barkai 
Ally (Minisleriidist) urged that the Bill should not be rnslu'd through but should 
be given tlie widest ])ul)licity. Lala Sita Raw (Independent), supporting the cir¬ 
culation motion, reviewed tiie history of the ohl Municipal Committee and said 
that the Corporation Bill was an attempt to take away all the ]>owers of local self- 
government. The main cause ot the failure of the Lahore Municipal Committee, 
he said, was the provision of separate electorates. ''Fhat provision was embo¬ 
died in the ]n-esen1 Bill. In Ids o])inion there could lie no improvement in the 
condition of lailiorc till the system ol joint electorates was introduced. Tlie dis¬ 
cussion had not corneluded w’hen the House adjourned. 

Allowance to Ministers 

28th. NOVEMBER :— Lala Desbhandhu Gupta (Congress) sought the leave 
of the House to-day to move an ad)ournment motion relating to the “evasive and 
nnaatislactory reply given by the Government to a (piestion eliciting information 
about l.he travelling allowanc('H diawm by the Ministers.” The Speaker jointed 
out that the motion amounted to criticising the conduct of the Government which 
could oidy be dom^ tlirough a substantive motion. A discussion followed on the 
question of the admissibility of the mol,ion. The Premter assured the House 
that salaries and travelling allowuiiuTS w’cre jiaid to the Ministers and the Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries in accordance willi the rnli'S sanctioned by Mic House. If the 
()j)j>osition had any iloubt about the conduct of the Ministers or the Parliamentary 
Bocretaries th(‘y eould hi-ing forward a substantive motion. He asked the Ojijiosition 
moinhors not to raise sucli frivolous questions and waste the time of tlic House, 
t'^uch questions served no useful |uir|»ose. He further assured the House that no 
Minister or I'arliamciilary tSecnilary luid drawn allowance for travelling oiit-side 
tlie jirovinco except when on ollicial business. Ur. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader 
of the G])|iosit-ioii Party, said that the ()|>]»Obiti()n was entitled to know what 
money w'as being B])cnt by the Ministerial j)arty on jiarty })ro})aganda. 'J'he 
matter was nllimately dropjtcd on an assurance being given by the ITeinicr 
that if a fresli notice of the question were given, he would BU])i)ly the necessary 
infornuitiou. 

Lahore Compensation Bile (ookti).) 

Discussion on the Opjiosition I’arty’s motion for the eirenlation of llie City 
of laihorc CorjxAiation liill was next resumed. Mian Ahdiil A^iz, former J‘resident 
of the Lahore Miinicijial (Vunmittee was clieored when he rose to support the 
eirenlation motion. He said that the Bill w'hich was full of defects had been 
brought forward only to stoo the agitation for the revival of the Municipal 
Committee. 'J'hc Bill, as framed, would not serve the host interests of tlie city. 
Proi'ceding, Mian Abdul A/.iz jHiinted out tliat tlie Curjioration cofdd not be set 
nj) for another c()iii)lc of years. Therefore fresh elections of the Committee should 
be held immediately and, in the meanlime, the Bill should he eircnlated for 
eliciting juihlic oi)inion. Dr. GokiiUdumd Narangy former Minister for Local 
Self-Government, defending his action in 8nj>crseding the Municijml Committee of 
l.iahore, said that due consideration was given to the matter by the then Government 
before coming to a conclusion. The decision for Bujicrsession was unanimously 
mu^lied. 'J'he rejuesentation against tlic sujiersession w'as received too late; 
otherwise he w'ould have restored the Committee, Hujijjorting the circnlatioii 
motion, Dr. Narang said that the Bill was a ‘rotten’ legislation, therefore it 
must be circulated for eliciting jmblie ojunion. Mr. K. L. Gauhciy (Tndejiendent), 
Bupiiorting the ciriuilation motion, emjihasLsed that there was no reason why the 
Comniittee should not be revived. Bcgam Shah NairaZy a former muniidpal 
commissioner, opposed the circulation motion, and said that the Bill was only a 
draft which undoubtedly had some defects. 'J'hose defects could he removed in the 
vSelect C’ommittee, she added. She ajjpealed to the Opjiosition 1‘arty not to vote 
lor the Government motion for referring it to a Select Committee. Pandit Shriram 
Sharma and Pt. Bhagatram also supported the ciivulation motion, the discussiou 
on which had not concluded, when the llousc adjourned till November 30. 
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Next day, the 30th. November, the Opposition mcmber’.s main ohjeetions to 
the Jiill wore, that it was l)as( 3 d on iindcmooratic prineii)Ie8, containing as it did, 
the princi})le of nomination, that the interestB of the citizens of I^ahore proper 
were not hein^ ade(iuately ])n)tccted and that the Chief Executive Olheer was made 
responsii)Ie to (r()vernment rather than to the Cor|)oration. Kc[tlyin}j; to the debate, 
the hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana^ Minister for Pul)li(* Works and 
liOcal 8elf-(}()vernmcnt reviewed the working of the ]>ast Municipal (>)mmittee of 
Lahore leadini; to its supersession and charged the old (k)minittee with not 
providing amenities of life to the citizens of Laliore. Tim Congress I’arty’s 
circadaiion motion was incssed to a division and rejected. Next day, the 1st. 
December, the Oitnositiou J'arty decided not to co-operate with the Covernment 
on the Select t-ommittce of the City of Lahore Corporation Bill. Before the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote, the 
Leader of the Opposition Party requested the (iovernment to appoint two 
more m(',ml)ers of (he OpjHwition I’arty on the Committee, lie poitjted out that 
the Onpositi<m Party consisted of (il members, out of a House of 171, excluding 
the h?peaker and therefore, according to their numerical strength, tliey must he 
given one-third represiMitation on the Selecd, Committee, d'he Prrmu'r stated that he 
did not see eve to eye with the Leader of tin; Opposition in this resj)ect. He was 
the Leader of only 3() memiiers and not C.L The lion. Kfnzar Ihjat Khan Tiirana, 
Minister in charge of the Bill, said that, before constituting tlie Select Committee, 
lie had consulted the Imader of the 0|»position I'arty and included his nominees in 
the Committee, At this late stage, it. w.as not possibh* for him to take two more 
members of (he Op]H)sition as. according to the rules, the jicrsonnel of the Seh'ct 
(^immittee could not exceed 2o. 'I'he Oiijxisition i^lr(y then moM-d a motion that 
Master Haranam Dass (scheduled caste) be apitointed to tlie Committee in place of 
Sardar (io])al ^^ingh (Luionist), 3he motion was defeated by SJ vot(>s against 
4S votes. The Spea/oo' refusinl to accept, the (hq'nsition’s n'lpiest that each name be 
])Ut to vote separately. He pointed out that since the inaiiciii'ation of the Reforms, 
there had not occuvred a single instance, when each name of the members of any 
Select Committee had been put to vote si'parately. Dr. (lopichaioi Phar(/ara, at 
this stage, informed the Speaker that as a protest against the Covernment atti¬ 
tude, he w'as withdrawing his nominees trom the Select (Committee, 'hhe Sjieaker 
then put to vote the names of the Committee, exCuding those of the Op])usitioii 
I’artj's nominees. I'lie motion was carried by ST against J7 votes. 

Risinc Ihin i:,s in Pun.).\h 

4lh DECEMBER :--The Sjieaker, Str ShahahadtUn. ruled out. of order today the 
adjournment n otion tabled by Chomihri Krishna dopal hutt (tiumi’ess) to discuss 
“the failuie of t.he Covernment to <’heck the rising prices of foodstufl’s and otlier 
articles. Objecting to the leave being granted to (he motion, the Ibemier, Sir 
Sikander Hijat Khan said that the prices went up two weeks ago but now they 
were coming down. He, howexer, assured the House that the Coxernment were 
watching the ])i'ico movements and that it w'as jnemaliire to discuss the matter. 
('houd/rn Krishna Gopal Duff alleged that there was a general imi)ression in the 
])rovince that, most of the members of the Covernment had made hundreds and 
thousands of rupees since the outbreak of the war and that this was w’hy the 
Covernment were not checking tlie rise in the prices. 'Ihc Premier strongly re- 
))udiated the allegations and cliallenged (he mover to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion. 3'lie Premier also drew the attention 
of the House to the setting up of tlie Ihice (kintiol Board in the 1 unjab and 
assured tlie House that the Covernment would give due consiileration to its 
recommendations. Saidar halsnajh (tVmgress) informed the Speaker that, some 
members even of the Opposition did not, see eye to eye with the mover of the 
motion on this matter. The Speaker ruled the mofion out of order. 

Dkht Rkdemption Biol 

11th. DECEMBER : -An interesting situation developed to-day when some 
members of the Ministerial llirty claimed a division on a motion of the 
()p]) 08 itioii I’arty, and, in the division which followed, the members of the 
Op])osition Party remained neutral, wdiile one of the members of the Unionist 
Party recorded his vote in favour of the Opposition and all others against it.. The 
motion was thus rejected by Hd votes to 1. The motion in question was for the 
circulation of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness (Aniendmcut) Bill, moved by Lala 
Vunichand (Congress). After a lengthy debate, the Speaker put the motion to a 
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vote. A member of the Ministerial Party claimed a division while the Opposition 
Party Leader, Or. GopicUand Bkargava ])oir>ted out to the Speaker that the mover 
as well as tlie siipi)orters of the motion did not claim a division. 'Phe Si)eaker 
])ointed out that he would e:o aceordine: to the ]*arliamen(ary practice. When votiii.e; 
took place, the members of the ()|tposition I'arly did not walk into the. lobbies. 
The members of the Ministerial Party only reconhd their votes. One of them 
recorded his vote in favour and others a)i::iinst the motioji, which was tlins defeated 
amidst Ministerial cheers. GGnan Ghamanlal, Deputy Leader of tlie Opposition 
Party, pointed out to the Spt'aker that, according to parliamentary jirocedare those 
who had siiouted “ayes” must vote for the motion. Some members of the Unionist 
Party, he said, Inal slioiited ‘ayes’ l)ut voted against llio motion, lie nre:ed the 
Speaker to declare the division null and void. The Speaker postponed his rnliiif; 
and ])ut the Oovernment motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, dlio 
motion Avas carried without a division. 

Eailier, the memliers of the Op)>osilion I’arly. spoakin-i; on the circulation 
motion, ciiticised the provisions of the Bill ami (.]iara<‘t(',nsed them as drastic. 
AVhilc fully a.Lcrc'eini; Avith tlie principle of the Bill for }j,ivin;^ delit rel'd to the 
])oor a^ricnltui'ists, iJiey ])oinl.ed out that the Bill beim; of a drastics nature, must 
be circulated for the imrposi* of elicitiipa piibla* opinion. Sir GoknlrJidiid Narainj 
expressed the view that the intention of the Government was to wii)e ont the 
entire debts. He saw in the Bill some sinist.tir motive. Replying to tlie debate, 
the Prnnier said that the Bill was before the public for the last (avo months 
and those Avho AvanU'd to express their opinions had done so either Ihroni;'!-! the 
Press or through the memliers of this House. IB; however, Avehomed opinions at 
the Committee sbme. He characterised the G])jH)silion motion as a dilatory one 
and ajipealcd to the rural members of the ()])position Party not to su])port the motion. 

VlULAGE I’ANCIIAYATS BiLL 

12th. PRCEMHERThe (piestion-lumr Avas dispensed Avith in order to 
pass the Villa.!;c Banchayats Bill to-day. Initiating the debate on the third 
readings Sarddr Mari SitKjh (CoiiL^’Css) stroiiyjy opjiosed the Bill and said 
that the O])position Party Avas more keen and cajrer than the Government on 
rehabilitation and reiionstruclion of Punjab villages so tliat the villagers mi;j;ht bo 
trained in self-jj:overnment. But their main objection to the ])resent Bill was that 
it contained harmful yirovisions. Khan M(did. Yusuf Khan (Unionist) 1houy.’ht, that 
the Bill markedly im]>roved the Old A<‘t. (Jh, Mohd. Hussain and Lala Devraj 

Sctdii (Congress) opposed the measure. Replyinj^ to the debale, Major Khizar Hijai 

Khan I'vivana, Minister for 1 >evelo]>monl, said that the village lauicluiyat system 

was a lSwad('shi model of self i;oveTnment. 'Phey Averc trying; to revive that throujjh 

this Bill and thus confer a yrreat boon on villa;i,ers. Reiiardimi; franchise, he added, 
even in the case of the distri<‘t boards and mnnicii)al committee's the rnle-makin'; 
])Ower rested Avith the Governmenl. dhe Government’s intention Avas to j.iive the 
Avidest possible franchisi', so that every villayrer could have a say in t,he affairs of 
the vil!a.ite. The minoritio.s and schednleil castes Avould be fully safeguarded. The 
third readinc; of the Bill Avas i>assed Avithout a division. At the suy;jiestion of the 
I’remier, the House adjourned for Xmas holidays to meet a;*ain on the 8th. 
January 1940. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Peshawar—14th. to 28th. September 1939 

Offkuae Bii.e Passkp 

The autumn session of the N. W. Frontier Leyrislative Assembly commenced 
at Peshawar on the 14tli. September 19119 Avith Malik Khuda Dux Khan, 
Speaker in the chair, 'Phe House transacted official business and quickly passed the 
N. W. F. P. Ayrricultnrist Debtors Relief (Amendment) Bill, tlie Entertainment 
Duty (Amendment) Bill and the Primary Eduction (Amendment) Bill. The 
Goondas Bill, AAhich aimed at penalising those Avho indulge in loose, provocative 
and abusive writings and speeches, was referred to a Select Committee to 
report by September 25. 
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Table Waters Bill 

The IToiifie then (liRcnsscd the lable Waters Bill taxing aerated waters at 
the rate of one ])i('e per botte. The measure came in for strong opposition 
from various sections of the tlouse including some (ingress members. Mr. 
Mehcrchand Khanna^s motion for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
was lost. Rai Bahadur ('hntuudal, rarliamentary Secretary, who introduced 
the Bill ])ointed out that the lumincc was consuming about l,08,t)0,()()0 bottles 
and said that by taxing them the Oovernment would get an additional revenue 
of Ks. l,7r),U(iO. He added that the Bill would not affect the i)Oor. The House 
then adjourned till the next day. the 15tli. September, wlien Sardar A jit Singh's 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report thereon by 
September ‘25 was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Control of riiKT-is 

Tire Assembly held two Sessions to-day. The Iloiise devoted the afternoon 
session to the discussion of Mr. Ahdnl Rah A'inhtar's adjournment motion relating 
to the action to control the i)ricc8 of foodstuffs in the N. W. F. Brovince in order 
to prevent undue protiteering The motion was lost. Bei)lying to the debate, 
Mr. Bhanju Ram Uaudlti, Finance Minister said that increase in the prices 
of foodstulfs was inevitable following the declaration of war and he assuretl 
the mover that the (lovernment had done everything possible under the 
circumstances, without resorting to drastic measures. The Minister added that 
the representatiyes ot the (lovernment had conferied with leading merchants of 
IVshawar and fixed the rates of foodstulls. Rat Bahadur Clnma/i Lai, Barhameritary 
Secretary, enumerated the various steps whi<h the Covernment had taken to 
regulate the prices of commodities in the pro\incc. 

Tribal (.Bjtraoks 

18th. SEPTEMBER Dr. Khan Sahih, the Bremier made a speech to-day, describ¬ 
ing the measuies which were within the scope of the BroMucial (Jovernment to 
adopt in order to coml)at the im'iiacc of raids and kidnap]»ers in the southern 
districts of the Frontier. The occasion was Bai Bahadur Mchrchand Khannas 
adjournment motion to discuss tlie failure of the Government to lake any timely and 
effective action on the report of tlie Bannn Raid Enquiry Committee". While not 
ohjeeting to the motion, the Bremier said, “J’his Government is of the jieofile and we 
arc not afraid of any condemnation. If we are faulty the House will see it. but if 
the peojile attribute iimiginary faults to us vve do not mind.'' The motion was 
eventually disallowed liy the t^peaker. 

Non-()FFI(t\l Bha.s 

The IToiiso also discussed to-day nonofhcial Bills and passed Mr. Ahdar 
Rahkhan Nish far's 1‘iinjab 3'enaney (N. W. F. V. Amendment) Bill, whereby all 
male and female heirs of oceu]»ancy tenants would lie enlith'd to inlierit occu]>ancy 
rights uiieonditionnlly. Sardar Ajit Singh's N. W. F. B. 8ikh Religious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Kai Bahadur AU’hrchand Khantia and Lala Tide ('hand Dhnigia to introduce 
the N. W. F. B, Dowry Restriction Bill and the N. h'. B. Dowry Restraint 
Bill resi)cetively, 

AiuoniNMENr Motion 

20th. SEPTEMBER ; --Ten members of the Muslim I.engue Party in the 
Assembly headed by their leader, Sardar Auran:gch Khan, staged a walk-out to-day 
as a ]U’Olcst against the decision of the Speaker ruling out of order 8ardar Aurang- 
eb’s adjournment motion to discuss the manner in whi<-h the Government eondiicted 
the recent selection of candidates for Nail) Tchsildarship. Mr. Abdul Rashid Khan 
was the only member of the Muslim League Party who lemainrd in his seat. 

Kai Bahadur AJehr (Stand Kitanna sought leave of the House to discuss his 
ailjournment motion relating to the alleged failure of the Government, to prevent 
and combat the raid committed on Teri (Kohat District) on the night between 28th, 
and ‘29th. July last. The mover regretted that, though timely intimation was given 
to the Government in regard to the ]iossihility of a tribal raid on Teri, yet no pre¬ 
cautionary measures were adopted. Doefor Khan Sahib, the JTcmier, said that the 
condition in the Frontier Province, especially in the districts of Dera Ismail Khan 
and Bannu and part of Kohat was serious, and it w^as inqiossiblc for the Govern¬ 
ment to draft |)o]ice and Frontier Constabulary to every ]>art of the threatened 
districts. The Government were, however, doing their best to improve the condition 
25 
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provailiii^ in those (listii(‘is. As ro”:arcls the raid on Tcri, the Fieraier assured the 
mover that the a(‘tion taken by the Police and the Frontier Consljihnlary was most 
succeHsl'nl and the raiders were not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted ]>ro]>(’rty was recovered, in view of the rcjdy given by the Premier, Rai 
Bahadur Mchr Chand Avithdrew his motion. 

Ofek’iae Bills 

21st. September The House discussed otlicial Bills to-day and quickly passed 
the N. W. F. B. Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Oourts Regulation 
Ameudmeiit Bill and the Punjab Municipal {North-West Frontier Province 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, tlie 22nd. September, the House addn])ted the 
report of the Public Acounts Committee on appropriation accounts for 1937-:i8 
and adjourned till the doth. 

The Gooxdar Bill 

25th SEPTEMBER .—Phe Assembly considercHl the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince Goondas Bdl which aimed at. jxMialising any i)erson who ])ul)liely used foul, 
abusive or olheiuvise indecent, laneuages likely to <‘auHe a breach of the peace between 
dillerent sections of the ])uhlic. l)r. Khan iduhif>, tlu' I’remier, ])resented to the 
House tlie rejiorf' ol the Select Committee on the Bill aiul then moved for its 
eoiisidcration clause by (danse. Rai Baluulur Mch) chavd Khinina moved that t.lie 
Bill be circulated for eliciting ])iiblic opinion thereon till January lb, 1910. Mr. 
Kliauiia said thol. the conditious pnnailiug in the ]>io\inco did not Avarraut resort 
to a measure of such sweeping nature. JKinni Hhanjnran Uund/n, Finance 

Ministi'r. agreed Avilh the mo\('r that the Bill Avas an exliaoidinary measure, Imt 
assured him that it Avould lx* used in only ('xliaoidiuaiy and extreme eases. Sardar 
Auravrr:('b Khun, Leader of the Opposition deplored that for ordinary times 
e\lraoi'diriary measures wei’e being resorted to. (ipposuig tlie eireiilatioii motion, 

Hr. Khan S(thi\) retutc'd the arguments tliat the Bill aimed at curbing tlic civil 

liberties of tlie ])eople. d’iie Bill, he said, Avould be aj»i>lied only to tliose iiersons 
who indulged in abusive languages and created mischief by false ])rojiagaiida. 'I'he 
motion Avas lost. 

I’HjRer the House passed the N. 4V. F. ]*. IMnslim Waqf Amendment Bill, 

the Opptjsition I'arty deelining to take ])art in the di.^eussion. 

Hindus A Sikhs in Constalulaky 

20th. SEPTEMBER :—A iion-oflicial rt'solulion recommending to the Brovineial 
fiovernim'iit to ai)proacli th(' Central (io\('ninuMil, for i-iving adecpiale repieseiitalioii 
t(» the Hindus and Sikhs- in tiie Frontier (Hnslabulary and Khassadar forces Avas 
discussed to-day. Bai Baliadu]- JA7//' ('hand Khanua, the moAcr of tlie n'solution, 
rel(?rred to the Baniiu Inquiry CHmmittei' Pej'orl and said that tiie raids and 
kidnapi>ii]gs were assuming a eommuiiiil turn and Inmee the qiu'stioii of granting 
adciiuale representation to the minoriti(^,B Avas all the more neees.sary. I\Iuslijn 
members, both from the Congress and Muslim League l)enehcB, opposed iJie 
resolution while Hindu and Sikh memhers sui>ported it.. Hr. Khun Sah/h^ Premier, 
aiiiioiineed that the Provincial (rovc'niment Avould shortly be communicating with 
tlie Government of India regarding the re|)res(mlation of Hindus and Sikhs in 
the eontralised section of the Frontier Clonstahulary. Mr. Khunnu, replying to 
the debate, ohsei'vixl that his resolution was of very great significance from the 
minorities’ ])oint of view and he refused to A\ithdraw it. ddic resolution was juit to 
the vote and lost by an overwindmiiig majority. 

dbiE Goondas Biiu. (oonti>.) 

26th. to 28th. SEPTEMBER ■--After three day’s diseiission. the Assembly 
]):isBod on the 2Hth September the N. W, J*’. P. Goondas Bill providing for the control 
of goondas residing in or freiinenliiig the ]>rovince, and their rernoA'al elsewhere, and 
for ])enalising jicrsons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendraouts, numbering .bd, Averc either lost or Avilhdrawn, save two of a minor 
nature which Avere accejitod. A |>oinl. of order was raised by Mr. Ahdur Hub 
Nishlur (Inde])enderit) tlnit the P>ill Avas beyond the scope of a Provincinl Legislature. 
He remarked that the object of the Bill Avas to empoAver tlie I^rovincial Government 
to expel a i>ersoii from the ])rovincc and regiilalo his movements even after his 
expulsion, 'This Avas ultra virps of a provincial legislature. He further observed 
that the Bill atlected the British as well as non-British subjects and, taking into 
ceAiisideration the geeAgraphieal eonditioiis of the North-West Frontier Province, 
expulsion might be to a place in or outside India. He edaimed that so far as 
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powers to legislate for ex])nlsion outside India of those persons who were not 
ihitish RuhjcL’tB was coiicorncd, they had been vested in tlie Federal Legislature. 
Tlie expulsion of British subjects from India, or from one unit to ariother unit 
in India was not ])rovided anywlicrc. Tlu‘ Speakar ruled out the point, holdiiiji’ 
that followini!, the example of the ihifeuce of India Act, where similar powers had 
been mentioned under th(‘ licadin^, ‘dhiblic Order.” tlie Bill fell within the imrview 
of the ])hiaKe “Ihiblic order” mentioned in the Brovincial List. Sarda?' Auravgzi'b 
Khan, Leader of the Muslim T.ea^uc Party, oi)posing the Bill, said that it would 
remain a blot on the fair name of the province. Some day, he hoped, the evil 
would be righted. Rai Baluulur Mchr ('hand Kharnui, Lea(h*r of the llindu-Sikh 
Nationalist Party, opjiosed the princii)le of the Bill. Mr. Pir Bakh.sh (lnde])endent) 
remarked tha^ the Bill created a bad i)recedent,, thouph nobody could be found 
to sympathise' with ^oondas. Mr. Ahdur Uah Nishtar (liideficndeiit) feared tliiit 
the Act mi^:,ht be used ruthlessly by a ‘‘third parly” in the country some day. 
Concluding the discussion, the Bretnwr pave an assuiance that the A( t would be 
applied, without discrimination, to all perseuis who useel foul and abusive lanpiiaae 
f)n a publie- stape. Dr. KJatn Bahih ])roceeded to remark, “i^ome honourable 
members have im'Utloned that the clouds are reajepcarinp and that there is a 
possibility of the rei)lacemenl. of this Covernment. by an irresponsible povernment, 
who may use the Act ruthlessly apainst its sponsors. Let me assure all the 
honourable members that w’e ari^ ready lor all eventualities. Those who are out 
to free their country are never afraid to nu’ct all possible danpeis involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.” 'idie Assembly then adjourned ti/nc die. 

Special Session—Peshawar—6tb. & 7th. November, 1939 

PKsoi.urioN ON War 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 6th November 
1939 when tlu' House discussed the lesolution on the M'ar crisis 
moved by the j^remier, the hon. Di. Khan Saheb, S])cakinp on the resolution 
the I’remior stressed that it was of the utmost importance that they should 
maintain a united front in the strupple for secuiinp freedom of India. “Jf the 
Biitish people are askinp- the jicople of this countiy to make saciifices in this 
war, the latter are entitled to be (old of the cause lor which the Britishers arc 
lipbtinp. Jf they want to have us us comradi'S in the battle apainst 
Cerman appression for securinp the freedom of Poland, they must, be ]n'e])ared to 
remove from our minds the doubts and convince us that, after the vav, our 
comradeship will continue on absolutely e([ual teims and our Ireedom unconditionally 
and unprudpinply be accorded.” It would be a preat sin, continued the premier, 
for those wno are the ])eoples’ representatives to sit (piiet and not demand a clear 
declaration from the British Cunernment of their intention after the war. It vas 
for the House to decide whether f^ir f^amuel Hoare’s statement pave a correct 
intcrju’ctation of the conditions exisiinp in India, (iandhiji extended the hand 
of fricndshi)) to Britain, but the latter had sjnirncd it. The Ihrmier said, “Uur’s 
is the weapon of non-violence with which we shall fipht to the last. 9'he result 
of violence is violence and bitterness and if exi)loitaiion and ipnorance are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.” Coiicludinp, the Premier 
said that the speialy solution of the ju'esent vital ])roblem8 lequired that quick 
apreement should be reached between the j'eople of this country and Enpland. 
9 hat would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreement painfully 
secured after long-drawn, irritatinp and i)cttifopping discussion. 

Mian Jaffar Shah (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting 
the words ‘‘including arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may be undertaken wdth the consent of and executed thiough the Provincial 
Government” and adding the words, ‘‘and in view of the fnilure of the British 
Government to meet India’s demand, this Assembly is of opinion that the Govern- 
incnt cannot associate itself with the British ])olicy. 

Sardar Aarangzeo Khan, l^eader of the IMuslim League Party, moved the 
League amendment. He said that in moving the amendment, ho was performing 
his duty towards uon-C’ongress India. He traced the negotiations between the 
Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and attributed the failure of the talks 
to the ’ non-compromising attitude of the Congress which, he said, had claimed 
to represent the whole of India. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan believed in a free India 
but not in an India dominated by Congress Imperialism, which was as poisonous 
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as Britieli Imperialisni. Tlie Muslim League demandod a ennse of Bociirity, 
justice and faij'|)Iay from the majority community and wch-omed the British 
Governmenrs dcciaratiou roi)udijitin|A tlie Conyress claim to represent the whole 
of India. He ]>aid a tribute to the ]»crsonality of Mr, Jiniiah and condemned the 
Congress for not re(‘opnisin^- the Muslim Leatinc as an authoritative represejitative 
body of Indian I\Iusliins. 

Rai Bahadur Mchrcha/td Khonva refuted the argument that the Muslims 
constituted a minority and said that their i»opulation in the world was 400 
millions, lie declared that the British Government had failed to make a correct 
estimate of the conditions ])revailing in India and he urged the framing of a 
constitution for India by her own pcojdc. 

The hon. Mr. lihanjuram Gandhi, Finance Minister (‘riticased Sir bamuel 
IToare’s statement that the King's Government would be carried on and declared 
that India’s noble light for fr(;edom uould be imrsued with vigour and earnestness 
to the last man. ' Minority problems existed in every country and the present 

was not the occasion for the jiartics to tight among themselves. 9 hey should 
unite against, the forces of Biitish Impciialism. He a])pealed tlirough bardar 

Aurangzeb Khan to the Governments of Bengal and runjab to resign at this 
juncture and make common cause with the (Ymgress. (Concluding, Mr. Gandhi 

said that the days of the arist.ocracy were over and challenged Mr. Aurangzeb 
Khan to form an alternative stable "Ministry in the Frontier. 

Pir Baksh Khan, Hr. C. (\ Ghosh, Mr. Ahdul Jinsh/d Khan, Mr. Kamdar 
Khan and others took ])art in tlie debate. Discussion liad not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the next day. the 7th November, whim the 
representative character of the Muslim Leag;uc to speak on behalf 

of the Muslim India was questioned by the JMuslim (.\mgress members. 
Emphatically repudiating the League’s claim, Qazi Attaullah Khan, Education 
Minister, said that the Frontier Brovince which was inhabited by 94 per cent of 
Muslims was a Congress province and how’ could the I\Iu8lim League, constituted 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landlords and titleholders, represent the ])Oor 
Muslims ? He declared that the (Congress was always ready to settle the communal 
questions with the Muslim League but the dilliculty was that the Congress, vvhich, 
as a non-conimunal organisation, could speak on bchall of the whole of India, was 
unable to recognise the re]>rescnlativc character of the Muslim League. 

Rai Bahadur Iswar Das Saii'lianay said that the failure of the British Govern¬ 
ment to declare her war aims showed the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. 
‘Why were not Indian political leaders consulted when India was involved in war V 
he asked. The communal diderences existed in every country, he added, but the 
situation in India had lieen greatly accentuated by forcing the communal award 
on India. 

Mr. Abdul Rah Khan Nishtar criticised Mahatma Gandhi for his inconsistency 
regarding participation in the war as indicated in his statements issued from time 
to time.” He opposed that ])art of the resolution which stated that in order to 
Beciirc the co-operation of Indian people, the priricijtles of democracy should be 
applied to India and its policy should be guided by her r>eo]ile. Freedom, he added, 
was their birthright and it was ditlicult to attain independence by arguments and 
statements. They must make sacrilices and create some conditions in India 
under which Britain wdll be compelled to part wdth the jiower. 

Winding up the debate, the Premier, Dr. Khan Sahth characterised Muslim 
League amendment as lifeless and disa])i)ointing. He hojied it would be withdrawn. 
He ajipealed to the members that when they spoke from a ])ublic platform they 
should endeavour to educate those who were being exjdoited and deceived by 
interested persons. Addressing Biitish statesmen, the Frcmier said, ‘‘We shall fight 
for you ; we shall give you recruits for the freedom of Roland ; but what will we 
get after the war ? Not freedom but continuance of slavery, because somebody in 
India is not satisfied.” ‘‘The question is not of life and death for our country,” 
declared the ITemier. ‘‘Let us unite at this junetiirc and set an example for the 
next generation. Let ns be one nation, let us not be in league with those who want 
to keep us in bondage”. He appealed to the members not to be misled by the bogey 
of ‘religion in danger’ and unite for the common cause of the freedom of India. 
The Muslim League amendment was rejected without a division and the Premier’s 
resolution was adopted in an amended form. A division was not challenged. The 
Assembly then adjourned sine die. 
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The new Conetitiition has made certain chanpjes in the primary membership 
form. Even if the new forms arc not ready, you will ])lease sec that the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman, the husband’s name is recorded on the 
])reHent form. You will also see that ev<' y form that is filled is attested by a 
witness. 

II — Allahabad — Srd. July 1939 

It has come to my notice that subordinate Con;j;ress Committees have in 

various ]laces passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. C. 

Several Committees have orf^anised meetinj;H to condemn its decisions arrived at by 
the only democratic method, that is by a majority vote. It must, be realised that 
Con.trress Committees are under the jurisdiction of the A. 1. C. 0. They have to 
work under it and carry out its instructions. If subordinate orimnisations question 
ti»c authority of the su]H'rior organisation under which they have to work and 
whose instructions they have to carry out, there will l)e no discipline left in our 
organisation. Jf we allow such indiscipline unchecked, we may despair of organis¬ 
ing the country for any ctlective action against our op])oneiits, 

], therefore, r(’qu(‘st. all the rrovincial Congress (^imniittees to warn Congress 
Ccunmittees suhordinaU' to them, against all such undesirable activities Wdiere warn¬ 
ing ])rov('s inefl'cetive action may he tak(‘n. It must, however he understood that a 

reciuest or suggestion can always be made to the A. I. C. C. 

IIl-Alhhahdd—lth. July JfH9 

'I'lie conference of the Secretaries of the I’roviiicial Congress Commillccs, which 
met at Bombay on .lurie ‘Js, dccidetl. among (»ther things, that a uniform system 

of accounts he adopted hy all I’roMucial (’ongicss ('oinmitlees and their suhorilinate 
<‘omniitt<'es. At pri'si'iit our accounts in seieial I'roMncial Congress Committees, 
let alone tiu'ir suhoi('inate committees, ar(‘ in a very uiisatisfactoiy and disorJeied 
stat(’. This is highly derogatory to the ]>ie^tige of our great organisation. 'Iht* gVll 
India Congiess ('oininittcc nu'eting at Bombay adopti'd constitutional clianges with a 
view to ]»urge the Congit'ss of irregidaiiiies and coiriquion that liavo of late crept 
in. d'lie systematic keeping of accounts will he a step in the same direction, do 
lids end we liaNc prepaied some notes with legaid to the maintenance of accounts 
for your giddance. You will ]>l(‘ase issiu* instructions to your subordinate committees 
also on the lines suggested in tiu>se notes. I may further remind you of wdiat L 
said at the Conltavnce that fur the lu'tter keeping of your a'counts and those of your 
suhoi'dinate committees, it is necchsaiy that you euij'loy at l(*ast one whole time 
internal auditor lor your ]>io\ince. 'Jhis will iliminish linumial irrcuidaiities to a 
great extent 

We also suggi'st that our committei's should <‘arefully frame their budget and 
sanction expenditure. A small Accounts Suh-C'ommittee may he formed for the 
])urpose. 

This Clflice will always he ])repared to render wdiat help it can in the matter of 
systemitising the accounts of our Congiess Committees. 

NOTES 

The following are Notes for the guidan<’C of Provincial and their Subordinate 
Congress C’omrnitti'cs with regard to the maintenance of accounts issued from bwaraj 
Bhawaii, Allahabad on the 7th. July ll‘a9 

1. General 

(«) Financial year : 

All Congress Committees must have a fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. The financial year of the A. I. C\ C. is from 1st Getoher to the 3(ith 
September and it is suggested that, other committees should also fix their financial 
year accordingly. All the committees must, therefore, close their accounts for the 
current year on the doth September, 1939 irrespective of the time of commencement 
of the year. 

{h) C. Cs and their subordinate committees \ 

The Proviiu'ial ofilces should make aiTangements for the siqiervision, inspection 
and audit of the accounts of the town, district and other congress committees under 
them. The subordinate committees should be instructed to forward their statements 
of receipts and payments and a copy of their Trial Balance to the Provincial 



The Indian National Congress 

Conference of the Secretaries 

Jkmhay—i^7th, June J930 

A nicotine of the SecrctaricR of the Vrovinc-ial Con.arcsB (A)mmittoefl was lield 
in C{)n;;r(!BS House, Bombay, on the 27tli. Juno Bahii Rajendra Pratiad })resi(lc(l. 

He ex|)lained the objeaU, of tlie meelin^. The A, I. (I (^. haviiif; fuloi)ted far- 
reaching' (‘han}j.es in tlie (lonji:ress Constitution tlie B. t's Inul to make necessary 
adjustments in tlieii' own conatitulions. Tliese adjustments were to he efleeted at 
an early date and tlie elian^o'd eonslitutions submitted to the Workinj; Committee 
for ai>j)roval. For tlie smooth and eUcclivc woikin^ of the Conj^ress machinery a 
number of su^L’estions weie mad(‘. Sri Bajendi'a Vrasad stressed the ne(‘essity 
of the JJead Ollicc beine: periodically informeil of liow tiling,s vvi're poin^ on in the 
])rovinees and the Congress machinery functumin^. If not monthly at least quarter¬ 
ly reports must be submitted to the A. I. C. (t. oHiee, It would also help the 
jirovinces to receive periodical rejiorts of enrolment of members and other matters 
from the districts. Fnder this aiTan.i;ement the disputes uill be settled as they 
arise instead of aceiunulatinjj: and then Uany, disjiosed of hurriedly. 

The new ])ermanent constituencies should be formed immediately and not later 
when members are enrolled and thus causi* {:i\cii for sus|)icion. 

The A. f. C. C. oflice received all manners of coini)iaints calling for immediate 
redress. It is not possible to p'ive redness unless fa<‘ts aie t^nne into and all sides 
heard. The Tribunals as envisa}.ied in the new Constitution must ho immediately 
brought into beinj^ to facilitate the settlement of election and other disjiutes. It 
was suggested that the A. J. C. C. ollicc should send model rules fur the election 
of tribunals. 

Home Bue:ge8tions were also made and adoihed with regaid to tlie office 
machinery. Ollice secretaries in towns and districts must be familiar with the 
ollice routine ami have tolerable knowledge of the Constitution. They should also 
know some a^/counling. 

An auditor is to be aiipointed for every ])rovince. The A. I. C. C. oflice will 
frame a system of accounts to be generally adopted in the ])rovinces. 

Towards the conclusion of the meeting, ^^hri B. Kriiialani explained how 
95 ])cr cent of our quariels would cease it secretaries and otlice beari'rs did not 
become party men when administering their duties as secretaries and ollice heareis. 
They should kec]) settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was necessary for the provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accounts and keep constantly on the move. 

No resolutions were passed. 

Circulars to the Provincial Congress Committees 

The following Circulars were issued from time to lime by Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani, the Congress Beetctary, to the ITovineial Congress Committees 
I—Allah aha d—3 nl. July lOJd 

I draw your attention to the ehanges made in the ('onstitntion in the A. T. 
C. C. meeting held in Bombay. As soon as the new Constitiiti(ai cmliodying tbc 
ehanges is ready, co]ue8 shall he sent to you. This A\ill take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime as everything that was done in Bombay was imhlished in the press you 
will commence your work in the light of the new rules made. 

I also draw your attention to the various resolutions ^lassed by the A. 1. C. C. 
in Bombay. You will ])Icase note that the Working Committee have fixed Julv 
illst as the last date by which all the Tribunals in the province are to he formecl. 
You will ])lease send information of formation of Tribunals to this Ollice. You 
jicrhaps know that if the provinces fail to foim the TribnnalB liy the end of this 
month the Working Committee will have to form such Tribunals for the jirovinec. 

I hope it will not he necessary for the Working Committee to intervene in this 
matter and even if there are juirties if will he [(ossihlc to form this judicial body 
unanimously or at least by the majority that is necessary for its formation. 

I am sending you herewith for your information and guidance a copy of the 
time table made for the enrolment of primary members and for guiding the con¬ 
gress elections this year. 
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Conp:re8B Committees every quarter of the year. The provincial office should publish 
annual statement Rhowinj>: the total receipt and expenditure of CongresB funds 
throughout the whole ])roviuce in a consolidated form compiled from the statements 
received from the town and district congress committees and the statement of 
the Provincial CVmgrcss itself. The A. 1. C. 0. ollice will similarly, with the 
help of the i^eriodical statements received from the P. 0. Cs, issue annual statements 
embodying the 1‘rovitjcial accounts along with the All India C-ongress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should be issueil by the P. C. Cs to all their subordinate 
congress committees on the lines suggestwl in these notes and the inspectors 
a|)pointed by the Pl■o^'incial Ctongress Committees are to see that the accounts are 
properly kept and the instructions from the central oflice arc carried out properly. 
The inspectors should also explain to them the apj>roved methods of accounting, 
namely the double entry system and try that the system is ado]ded. In any case 
the P. C. Oa must see that a uniform system of accounting is followed by all their 
subordinate committees. 

2. Control of Accounts 

(ft) Budget: 

7he expenditure is to be regulated by the preparation of periodical budgets 
sanctioned and ai)i>ioved by the local or ])rovincial committee at the case may be. 
'Ihe budget shouhl be prc)iarod bv the treasurer or the secretary in the beginning 
of the year and should contain tlie ]>robable income and expenditure for the year 
calculated on the basis of o or 4 years’ a\erage. {^auction must be obtained for tlic 
expenditure not budgeted for and for items not covered under the usual activities 
of the (Committee. 4'he (lougress Committee should on the basis of this budget 
authorise the secretary or the president to make j^ayments upto the sum provided 
under difVerent heads. For the sake of convenience a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of the t-otal budget may be })rovided under sundries. The president, 
or the secretary with the a])proval of the president may be allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in case of emergency subject to the sanction of the 
conijuittee in the following meeting. 

{b) Sanctioning Aiithoriiy ; 

There should be ordy one sanctioning authority namely the Secretary through 
whom all vouchers must i^ass. No ])ayments are to be made without such sanction. 
All demands for payments sliould be su])]>orted by duly authorised order or pro¬ 
perly drawn up bills and vouchers should bear the signature of the hiecretaiy. 

(c) Bonking of Money : 

The committee must a]>point a banker with whom the money may be deposited. 
All receipts should invarial)ly be sent to bank and money rc(iuirod for expenditure 
must be drawn sei)arately. In no case the recei})ts are to be used for expenses. 

(d) Cash Balance : 

Amount of permanent advance and cash*balance to be kept with the secretary 
and the cashier for day to day expenses should be fixed by the committee and the 
secretary and the cashier should keep only such amounts as cash balance. If 
ad(litional cash balance has to be kei)t permission of the president should be 
obtained in the matter. 

(e) Receipts and vouchers : 

Receipts and vouchers are to be properly maintained and serially numbered. 
All receipt forms shall be bound in counterfoil books. Each book shall contain a 
fixed number of those running consecutively. Becond set of receipt books should 
not ordinarily be used, unless first is exhausted. No amounts are to be received 
without giving a receijit. 

Voiuhcrs must be taken for all payments and no payment is to be made 
without the coiTcsjionding receipt of the recipient. The committee should have 
printed forms of receipts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially numbered and 
filed in voucher files. 

(f) Periodical Returns : 

All the Provincial Congress Committees must invariably send to the A. I, C. 
C. office copies of their Trial Balance and scatement of receipts and payments 
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every quarter of the year. Also at the close of the year they must supply the A. I. 
C. C. with a cony of their anmial balance sheet. 

The Trial Jhilancc is usually prepared on loose sheets ruled in a form similar 
to that of the journal (see form ‘C’ enclosed) with debit and credit money columns 
side by side. Each afu’ount is given a line and the name of the account is written 
in the particuliir column. The first money column is used for entering the total 
of the debt side of each Ledger Account and second column for the total of credit 
side of the Account. If the books are correctly written the debt total will equal 
the credit total. 

3. Books and Registers 

(a) Cash Book : 

All receijits and payments are to be entered in the cash book. It is to he 
checked with the cash in hand. As a rule all payments over Its. 3) are to be made 
as iar as possible by cheques (sec form ‘A’ enclosed). 

(h) Petty Cash Book or Columner Cash Book ; 

The frequently occurring items of expenditure, if they are many, are to be 
entered in this book, dhis iielps in doing away with the necessity of opening 
separate ledger acf’ouiils foi' every item. Tliis cash book, therefore, serves two jiur- 
iioses—recording the expenditure and classifying it under various heads which may 
1)0 totalled at the end of the month. 'Phis book is to be used only if there are a 
large number of petty oxi»enses occurring frc<iuently. The ►subordinate Committees 
are not to use this book at all. (See form ‘L’ enclosed). 

(c) Journal: 

Sometimes Transfer Entries or entries for rectification of errors have to be 
passed. These entries must be passed through journal. In order to make the 
journal entries self-explanatory it is essential that a concise explanation giving the 
reasons for the entry should be apjionded to every entry. This narration in a 
journal entry is as important as the figures comiudsing it. (6ce form ‘C’ enclosed). 

(d) Ledger : 

All entries of the cash book are to be posted in the Ledger wluch will show 
an account of ri'ceijits and expenditure and the amount spent under each. The 
transferring of the entires from the cash book Jind .lourual mto the ledger is called 
posting’, d'his hook is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 
Accounts, ('^ee form ‘D’ enclosed). 

{(') Salary Register ; 

It is essential to maintain a separate Salary Register. This register should 
contain the name, designation and other particulars. (Sec form 'E' enclosed). 

{{) Postage Register ; 

This register sliould contain a detailed account of postage stamps spent. It 
is nei'ossary to maintain an Imprest ►System of postage account.. Advances should 
be made to the postage clerk from time to time and the amount thus advanced 
shouhl bo debited to Postage Imprest account in tlic Cash Book. While making 
advances it is essential to see that tlie j>rcvious advance has been jiroperly account¬ 
ed for. At the close of the month the balance of postage is to be returned back 
to the cashier and should be credited to Postage Imprest account. The total 
amount spent on ])ostagc during the month is to be debited to ]\)stage account 
and the corresjioudiiig credit is to be given to the Postage Imprest account. In 
this way at the close of the mouth the Postage Imprest account will close and the 
]>ostage account will be debited with the actual amount siient on postage stamps. 
(tSee form ‘F’ enclosed). 

{g) Dead Stock ami Furniture Register : 

It is essential to maintain a separate account in the Ledger for Dead ►^tock 
and furniture. All monies sjumt on furniture or other lasting and valuable stock 
should be debited to this account. This account will form a part of the Assets 
of the Committee and is not to be treated as a revenue item. The furniture register 
should contain the details of furniture and all other details as to the date of pur¬ 
chase and price etc. of the article. 

26 
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The Committee should make provision for allowing annual depreciation on 
this account. 

Besides the above some other registers may be necessary for instance a ref^ister 
showing the number of receipt books printed and their (lc8cri[)tion. This may also 
include the record of membership copies printed as well as any special reccii)t8 
book for donation, snbs(niption, etc. 

An issue register giviiig the names of i)cr8on8 to whom the receii)t8 of mem¬ 
bership books are issued for collection of funds or enrolment of members should 
also he kept. The name, address and signature of the person receiving should be 
clearly ])ut. The forms of these registers including convenient heads may be 
prepared by the Committee. 

IV—Allahabad — 5th. July 1939 

While sending you copies of the new Constitution, T would like to explain as 
best as I can some of the imi>ortant changes incorporated. It will not be out of 
place if I remind you that the noision of the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing irregularities in our organisation wdiii-h have 'weakened it 
for cfFective action. However perfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to stoj) corruption. Much must depend upon the 
character of those working it or woiking under it. Yet if exlernal and mechanical 
Tides are followed meticulously and in the sjuril. in which they are made some 
irregularilies from which our organisalion has sulFeied in the ]'ast may jirogressively 
diminish. We may not forget that our aim of jialional emancipation for' the sake 
of the lowly and poor of India is high; our means for accomplishing oiir pui-|)ose 
is noble. It is therefore more than ever incumbent uj)on us to work in a spirit of 
Hcllless service which has made for the greatness of the Congress and the 
uniijue }>OHition it occupies today inside and outside India. There' need be no 
scramble for pow'cr in the ranks of those wdiosc only rewards in the not very 
distant jiast, were lathi blow’s, jail wmlls and prisoner’s humiliation. Yet life seemed 
to be worth li\ing more then thiin today, when we look powerful and our w’ord 
BceniB to prevail. One wonders why there should be comiielition for ])ositions in a 
land where the soil in every social, economic, political and philaiithroiiic field is so 
refreshingly maiden. Truly the ei-op is i)lentiful but the lahourers arc few. May 
J therefore humbly request that the new Constitution be worked in the 6]*irit which 
befits Our high purpose. 

In the first three articles there arc no changes or only verbal and sli"ht 
changes here and there. ' 

Art. lY-a contemplates renewal of membership. This renewal is to be made 
next year as in form 'IV. This year tlic primary members have to fill in and si'--n 
form ‘A’._ The only additions to the form are that, there should bo the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman the husband’s name and the form is to 
be attested by a witness, if no other wdtnese is available the foi'tn may be attested 
by the person enrolling members. But the attestation must prefeiably be of some 
other neighbour. 

Art. V. The permanent roll shall be maintained in the District Congress 
Committee ollice. This must be considered as authoritative -for any reference, 
tSubordinate committees to District Congress Committees may have their owm rolls 
tor their own use but such rolls cannot have the authority that the ])ermanent 
district roll has in whicli shall be recorded the fact of renewal of ajiplication every year. 

Art. Vll-a. No member can vote at any election unless lie has been conti¬ 
nuously on the register for 12 months piior to the date of election. J’reviously the 
])eriod was limited <o three months. It must be noted that this rule does not apid ' 
this year. The old rule of three montJis a])piies this yiiar. 


But an exception is made in the case of priniarv (’ongress Committees that 
aic newly made. Their executives, if any, may be ete.-led by primary membcis who 
have a continued membership for three months. Wiiere there are old primary 
committees functioning the rule of 12 months must apply from the next year. ' 
Art. Vll-h lays down as usual for members of executive and elected comniit- 
tccB the condition of habitual wear of khadi. 

A habitual w’earer of khadi is one, as was aflirmed in the last meeting of the 
Working Committee at Bombay, who satisfies the test laid dowm in the following 
ruling given by the Ex-rresident, Bhri Vallabhbliai I’atcl and confirmed by tlic 
Working Committee at its meeting at Patna in December, ]9dl, combined with thp 
rule made by the Working Committee in April, PJbo. The two are given below : 
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Shri Vallahhhhai PateVs ruling : 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “Iiabitual wearer 
wholly of handsj)iin and haiidwoven khaddar” in Art. V Clause (i^l (0 the Workijig 
Committee was of opinion that the dehnilion given in the following terms by 
Bardar Vallabhbhai ]*atel rci)resented their views : 

1. When a man wears clothes made of khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasion, be docs not cease to be habitual wearer. 

2. But if a ])erson ai)pearB at (X:>ngress fun(‘iion in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wearer of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to 
toe made of handspun and handwoven khadi. 

A. Wlicn it is itointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself lalO\^8 that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the ]»erson is not a habitual wearer inspilc 
of his protestations to the contrary. 

Working (Unmnittec rale of WS5 {Juhbul},ore Resolution) : 

“With reference to the enquiries made, the Working ("ommittee instructs the 
rrovincial CVmgress Committees to treat a iterson as habitual wearer of khaddar 
who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a lauiod of six months prior 
to his election to ollice or as a member of the ConiTess Committee. 

It was also decided by the last meetiFig of the Working Committee at Bombay 
that “the khadi clause anply to all those who were granted Congress ticket in 
municipal and local boards and other elections even as it applies to members of 
legislatures.” 

Art. Vri-c lays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
ora memlier of the Brovimnal ('ongress Committee or the Histrict Congress 
Committee. Nobody can be a candidate for these three ])osilions unless he has 
lieen continuously on the register of three consecutive years. 3'he curient year 
must be counted in the 3 yeais. Exemption lioni this clause can be granted to 
individuals and not to classes for the two years 1239 and 19l(J only by the Execu¬ 
tives of the B. C. Cs. 

Art. Vll-d. (duly two organisations namely the Hindu I^Iahasabha and the 
Mtisliin Leagtie have been named so far by the Working Committee as communal 
organisations for the juirpose of this clause. 

Alt. VI11. Election of Tnhunah. 

The '.'lection must jircferably be unanimous by the executive of the P. C. C. 
and not by the P. C. C. In case unanimity is not ]>ossible the tribunal must be 
elected by a three-fourth majority of all the members of the executive and not 
merely of those ])rcsciit. 

'i'he distiict Idibunals have to be np])ointed not by district authorities but by 
the provincial Tiibuiial itscll. H P. C. Cs fail to* discharge their duty Uie 

Working (dmimittce is cmjiowered to do this for them. It is lioue\er to be hojied 
that theie will be no ]>arty consideration in the appointment of Piovincial 3'ribuiud 
'which are our judicialy. They must be appointed with the trust and goodwill of 
all sections. 

Art. IX. It must be noted that the register of primary members shall be 
kept ojien for insiiection only for a week namely from September Kith to Seittembcr 

23. No olijections taken after that date shalT be valid. The register, after due 

corrections, if any, shall be ready by the lUth October after which no name can 
be added to it or subtracted from it except for any disciplinary action taken by 

proi)er authorities. ^ 

Art. X. Election of DelegaUs: This in Bombay was discussed as the most 
controversial article and one wliich was not easily undersiood. There it was 
mentioned as Article XI. On carefully renumbering, it is found to be Art. X. 
3'hc IMcsident had declared that the articles will be renumbered carefully later 

and had the permission of the House for doing so. 

The distribution between rural and urban members is retained only for 
purposes of reeord. 'J'his can be easily done. Every primary member who is 
enrolled in the town or city having a population of lU.OtO or more is to be classed 
as an urban ]n'imary member. 

The rest are all rural members. 

The maximum number of delegates that each province is entitled to is the 
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eame. It is calrulatcd on the same basis-one for a lac of population of the 
province and the Indian Siates attached to it in accordance with the censas of 
1931. 8o far thei’c is no chanj;e. 

Art. X-c. The lirst change is that of fixed constitnencios. These have not 
to change every year as liereloforc. They may be readjusted after loJig periods 
when there is any conHideral)le shifting of po{)ulalion. 

Art. X-g. The other change is that delegates shall })g assigned each 
administrative district on popnlation basis-one for every lac of pO])ulation, provided 
for every delegate assigne<l there are not less than ))rimary mcrnbcrB enrolled 
during the year. For exam})le, if there is a siiigle member constituency which 
has a lac of population but has not made dtX) primary members during the year 
it gets disfranchised and loses the right of electing a delegate. Such a lost 
delegate cannot, be reassigned by the province to another constituency. 

Art. X-g 11. This caused in llombay ]>erliaps the most, confusion. However 
it is not as confusing as it looks. In many congress provinces there are no 
congress otlicos in the Indian States. Tortious of states are to be assigned to 
other ])ortionB in administrative ]u-ovinccs. This may continue and there will 
be Jio diHi(nilty in assigning number of delegates. The i)Opulation of any area 
in the Indian state will be added to the jiopnhition of the district to wdiich it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will juoportioiiately increase. 

In some Indian states there are Congress Committees functioning in the 
states area. Such areas may be divided into constitneneics. Even then it may 
not bo possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule of oDO primary 
members enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegate’s seat is lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the iirovince. It must be added to the 
})rovinee and rules for such addition must be made by the 1*. C. C. beforehand. 

Art. XL Election disputes : 

Art. XI-b. Every election is valid and the member elected can function till 
his election is set aside by the tribunal. 

Art. XI-c. Only in election disputes the decision, on ai)pcal, of the Trovincial 
Tribunal is final. The objections to the election cannot be raised after the exjiiry 
of 7 days after the election. 

Art. XI-c. When a provincial tribunal awards any punishment or takes 
any discijilinary action for any misconduct in connexion with enrolment of 
members, maintenance of register ol members, election or lodging of a false 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an api)cal shall lie in such cases to 
the Working Committee. 


NOTES-1. On Rajkot 

We round off, in this issue of our bulletin, the story of Rajkot. In the 
last issue we recorded how after finding his ellbrts to conciliate the State outboriticB 
ineffective Gaiidhiji allowed Durbar Virawalla to pursue his ways and ])lacalc 

the people. He then left Rajkot for Calcutta in connection with the A. I. C. C. 
meeting. W’hilc there he received disauiet,ing reports from the Rajkot Tarishad. 
Much as he would have preferred to leave matters where he loft them, when 
proceeding to Calcutta, he could not remain unaffected by the urgent messages 
liom the Tarishad calling him back. He therefore proceeded back to Rajkot as 
soon as he was free. 

On reaching Rajkot he discussed with all concerned the new scheme of 
Reforms that l)arbar Virawalla and the so-called ‘moderate group’ bad evolved 

among themselves. He followed a double ]>olicy, on the one hand of wooing 8hri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakorc Sahib and, on the other, pursuing the 
remaining stages arising out of 8ir Owyer’s award. It was however soon discovered 
that there was no ju’oiier and suitable atmo8))here for the ])nrsuit of either policy. 
The scheme of reforms drafted by Darbar Virawalla and the moderate group 
fell far short of the minimum recpiiremeiiis of the situation and the Btrenuons 
efforts of Gandhiji to have the scheme suitably modified did not meet with success. 
As the only alternative left, he could proceed with Sir Gwyer’s award and insist 
on its fulfilment; but here too, he was up against a number of difhculties, 

psychological and otherwise. The Gwyer award was a disagreeable imi)OHition on 
Shri Virawalla who set himself to leave no device untried for escaping its 

consequences. This created for Gandhiji a very delicate situation. Neither was 
a settlement independent of >Sir Maurice’s award maturing nor w'as the atmosphere 
helpful for the implementing of the Gwyer’s award, Gandliiji would have proceeded 
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rcBolutely witli the award but for the slowly deepeninp; doubt in his mind that 
the award suffered from a moral flaw. Tliis doubt was a call for intense self¬ 
introspection. He called the J’arishad workers and laid bare before them the 
agonising state of his mind. On May 17, he issiu'd a remarkable statement 
wherein he announced his renunciation of Sir Owyer’s award and recognised 
his error in seeking external aid during his Itajkot fast when he should have 
relied exclusively on llie goodwill of l>arbar Virawalla and Thakore Sahib. The 
relevant j)ortions of the statement he made on the occasion arc given below : 

“When I left for Calcutta on the LHlh ultimo I said that Pajkot had proved 
a laboratory for me. The latest ])roof of the fact lies in the ste]) J am now announ¬ 
cing. After exhaustive discussion with my co-woikers, T came to the conclusion at 
b p.m. this evening that 1 should renounce the award of the C'hief Justice. 

“I reco^-nise my error. At the end of my fast, 1 had ])ermitted myself to say 
that it had succeeded as no ])revioua fast had done. I now see that it was tainted 
with liimsa. In taking the fast 1 sought‘immediate intervention of the Paramount 
i’ow'cr so as to induce fulfilment of the piomise made by the J’akore Sahib’. This 
w’as not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be j)ure should have been addressed only to the Thakore Sahib and f 
shoidd have })een content to die if it could not have melted his heart or rather 
that of his adviser Durbar Shree Virawalla. 

•‘My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found unexpected difficul¬ 
ties in my way. Daihar Virawalla was no willing: ]>arty to the award. Naturally 
he was in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every opfiortunity to 
cause a delay, "i'hc award instead of making my way smooth, lan ame a ])otent 
cause of angeiing the Muslim and llhayats against me. I’efore the award, we had 
met as friends. Now I am accused of having committed a breach of promise 
voluntarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter was to go to 
the Chief Justice to decide whether 1 was guilty of alleged breach of ])romise. Tlie 
statements of Muslim Council and (drasia Associations are before me. Now that I 
have taken the decision to renounce the award, there is no occasion for me to 
answer the two cases. So far as I am corcerned, the Muslims and Phayats can have 
anything the Thakore Sahil) may be ])leased to give them. 1 must ai'ologisc to them 
for having ]uit them to trouble of pre))aring their cases. 1 owe an apology to 
Viceroy for the unnecessary strain I have juit ui»on him in my weakness. 1 apolo¬ 
gise to Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour, had I 
known better, he need not have gone through. Above all, I apologise to the Thakore 
bahib and Duibar Virawalla. 

“I m ist not do an injustice to my co-workers. Many of them are filled with 
misgivings. My exposition of Ahimsa is new to them. They see no cause for mv 
re])eutance. Ihey think that I am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think too that as a ])olitieal leader I have no right to ])lay fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 70,000 souls, may be of the whole of the j.eoplo of Kathiawar. 

“I have told them that their fears are unjustilied and that every act of I'lirifiea- 
tion, every accession of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the peoide 
atfet'tcd by a movement of Satyagruha. I have told them too that, if they regard 
me as the general and expert of fciatyagraha they must put up with what may appear 
to them to be my vagaries. 

“Having now freed the Thakore f^ahib and his advisor from the oiiprcssion of 
the award, I have no hesitation in appealing to them to ai)i)ease llie people of 
Ilajkot by fulfilling their expectutions and (iispelling their misgivings.” 

With Candhiji renouncing the fruits of Sir Gw'yer’s award, the situation in 
Pajkot underwent a slight change. The t!'tate authorities respimdcd by withdrawdng 
re])reB8ive legislation and announcing a Peform Committee. The Parishad however 
choose to keep out of the Committee though it decided to lead evidence. 

The end of the tragic episode is not yet in sight. 

2. On Digbol Strike 

The strike of workers at Di^boi has attracted widespread attention in the 
country. It has gone on since A]>ril 3 last, and the workers arc slill holding out 
bravely despite manifold hardships. The Working Committee at its meetings in 
Pombay gave earnest consideration to the issues involved in the strike and 
exchanged telegrams with parties concerned with a view to cx}>Iore possibilities of 
bringing about a settlement of the dispute. The enuiloyers, however, proved adamant. 
They neither agreed to accei)t the minimum demaiias of labour nor refer the dispute 
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to aiRit.ration. When these friendly approaches of tlic Working Committee failed 
they adopted a resolution for the A. I. C. C. which was unanimously passed by that 
boefy. 

To have an idea of the genesis of the strike, and how it spread and developed 
and the efforts that were made })y the Congress President and others for effecting a 
satisfactory settlement of the strike the following comprehensive statement of Babu 
Kajendra prasad will prove helpful :— 

“The strike of workers at Dighoi has gone on since A jail 3 last. An effort 
was made, by me to bring alxmt an amicable settlement but it has failed for the 
time being. It is necessary to ]daee before the public the facts and circumstances 
relating to the strike that came to my notice dining the conversations I had with 
tlic representatives of the ])artieB. 

“Dighoi is situated in Assam, where the Assam Oil Com]mny has its oil fields 
and refining ]tlant at Dighoi and an installation with a ])lant for making cans and 
tins at Tinsukia. The Oil Com]>any employs about men directly and some 

4,(0) men work for it under contractois. Workers are drawn from many distant 
])artH of tlic country. There was no Union till about the end of 1337 when a 
Tinion known as the Assam Oil Oompany Jjahour Union was estahlisln'd. Soon 
after its esiahlisliment the Union asked for its recognition by the Uom]»nny. The 
romi)any, in its turn, waiit(‘<i to be satisfied ns to the numher of workers who had 
joined the Union, ils rules and regnhitions and wliether its office hearers had been 
duly elected before it could consider the question of recognilion. Discussion througli 
corres]ion(lencc and ])ciha|)s occasionally at meetings of re])i’esentatives of both 
])artios went on for some time. In the meantime, (he Union drew up a statement 
of demands on heludf of the worke.s for improving the conditions of service and 
for recognition of the tinion. dhose demands weic formally i)la(a‘d befoia! the 
Com])any and discussions followed, dlie Com}>any asked the Government to in¬ 
tervene and to appoint a Court of Enquiry to investigate the dispute under the 
Indian 'Irade Disputes Act. The workers also having expressed their (‘onsent, the 
(iovernment appointed a Court of Empiiry consisting of ]\Ir. Higgins, Commissioner 
ol Assam Valley Division as Chairman and Khan Bahadur h^yedur Rahaman, M. 
h. A., and fSj. Omeokiimar Das, m. l. a, as members of the ('ourt. 
M'lie demands ]mt forward on helialf of the Union and tlie reply ilicreto by the 
Company formed as it were tlie point of disjuite for investigation. Tt was hoped 
that the result of the Enquiry by the Court would lie a setllmnent of the dispute 
and estahlishmoni of calm in the industry . It was also ex]>ecLcd that during 
the inquiry and while the matter was under discussion and negotiation 'status 
quo’’ would be maiiitaiiied. 

It is not necessary, at this stage, to go into the details of the investigation and 
the course tlie in(]iiiry took. A stage was however reached when the Union refused 
to load any further evidence and tlie Court had thoieafter to base its conclusions 
on such evidence as had been recorded after hearing arguments on both 
sides. 'I'lie reason for tliis action on tlie ])art of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a ]>erson, Mahomad Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on the alleged ground of liis liaving given evidence against the 
Company. It is a matter of contention betMeon the parties whCher a Bungalow 
servant is an employee of the Com]»any or a domestic servant of the ollicers to 
whom he is attached. 'I'he Enquiry comnioneed on 29ih August, 1038 and ended 
on ‘J9th October, 1338. 3’he report was sulimilted on 7ih January, 1939 and the 
Government resolution on it was ])nblished on 9th Eebruary, 1939 and the report 
itself was ]mblished some days later. During this period and while discussions were 
going on between the Com})any and the Union regarding the efiei't to be given to 
the recommendations of the Gourt of Enquiry some workers numbering 63 in all 
were discharged in several liatches as follows : 

“vSeven men on J4th November, 6 men on 14th November, 11 men on 9th 
December, 5 men on 30th December, C men on lOLh February, 8 men on 2nd 
Marcli, f) men on 31 March, and 8 men on 1st April. 

“The Com])any claims that these were Bnr]>lua hands no longer needed and 
although tlic Com])any had been contemplating removing them for some months 
before, it did not do so earlier only to maintain an atmosphere of calm during the 
Enquiry and that wdien it did discharge them it did so in small batclics and that 
it ])ai(l them one montli’s wages in lieu of notice and railway fare for themselves 
and their families to their native villngcs. On the side of the Union it is claimed 
that there had been a distinct understanding that the status quo would not be 
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disturbed durinp; the investifrations and negotiation and the Company was not 

justified in removing these men. 

“On the discharge of each hatch the union sent strongly worded protests and 
indicating that the Ilnion’s hands might la' forced by such action on the part of the 
Com])any and its oITensive would be met by counter olFcnsivc meaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed to the protests and went on dis¬ 
charging batch after t)atch. Some ])oints were settled at one stage whercl)y some of 
the men of Tinsukia works were promised rcabsori)tion as temporary hands at 
Digboi as vacancies occurred but before anything could be done another batch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on strike. The discussions regarding the 
ciicet to be given to the recommendations had gone on and the Company 
liad agreed to act ipi to most of the major recommendations of the Court, refused 
to accc])t some and promised to consider some others. It had also accepted some of 
the recujmmcndations by the majority of the Court and ])romisRd consideration of 
others. It ai)pears that in spite of the difierences regarding some of the rei'omrncnda- 
tions and discussions relating to them had gone on smoothly and it may be said 
that an agreed settlement was possible, if not likely. 

'dt is therclore all the more unfortunate that all (he labours of the Court of 
Enquiry and the fruits of subsequent discussions were jeopardised by an action on 
a side issue viz., the discharge of some Gil workers. It is edaimed by the Comiiany 
that (he employer is the best., if not the only judg(', of the numla'r of men he 
recpiired and Ids discietion t.o discliargo hands could not be inlerfered uitJi and (he 
Company could not b(' ('X])ected to continue employing men whose services were no 
longer rc(iuired. On (lie other hand the Union claims that all rediiciion in slatF 
should be arrived at as a resull of mutual discussion boiween the Compiiny and the 
Cidon and that in any case in a big eslablishment where men were employed 

there was no occasion for this hasty action in discharging some Gil men in small 
hatches of id or Id while the whole qiU'stion of relation Ix'tween the Union and the 
Cmnjiany and tlu' terms of em'ploymeiit including the question of security of service 
was under investigation and ni'L’oliat.ion, that the Company should not, have persisted 
ill its course after it hud received protests from the workers and when it hail notice 
that ])crsist,cnce in the course was likely to result in a strike. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. 

“The ('Omi)aiiy says that a strike was coming as it is not an economic strike 
hut apolitical omi ami the Union was just on (he look out for a pri'text which it 
found in the disc.liarge of some surplus hands which hapjions ordinaiily in normal 
course of husiiioss. On the other hand it is said that the workers insisted on 
security of ser\’ice and on the right that reduction should oidinarily be made only 
after discussion and that the (Vuiijiany acted without justification and in haste while 
negotialions were going on and they had no (qUion hut. to resort to strike when their 
rejUTsenlations jiroved iiu'tfective. 'I'he result has been a complete strike in whii b 
almost every worker whether working directly under the G'ornpany or under a 
contractor partici[mted. In this way it was a remarkable strike and it is difficult to 
iimlerstaiid how such a coinplole strike could be brought about without some 
substantial grievance wbic.h was h'lt by the workers to be of imjxirtance enough to 
justify recourse to a strike. ll. may also be staled that the strike was originally 
anuounced to be a jn'otest strike for a week only but during the week developments 
in the shai>e of annonneemenis that no strikers whose services were no longer 
required could be re-employed took place which made it a strike for an indefinite 
peiiod. In the course of the strike the Coni]Kiny has employed new hands. One of 
ilic demands of tlie striki'rs from the beginning had been the rc-cinjdoyinent of the 
G3 discharged men. The Company has made it ch'ar that it would not cmjdoy any 
discharged hands as they were not required and also that out of the strikers only 
as many would be taken back as were needed. Tlicre has thus been a deadlock 
and the strike continues. 

“At one time there was firing in which three persons were killed and some 
injured. It is not necessary for me to go into this matter at this stage beyond 
stating that it has added to the exasperation of workers and made the Government 
o])en to attack. 

“When 1 was n])proache(l to intervene I and Acharya Kripnlani and Pr. 
Prafulla Ghosh had at first discussions with the Prime Minister, representatives of 
the Union, Messrs. Lagdcn and Moore. Mr. Lagclen communicated the discussions 
to the management and Mr. Tangeman, the General Manager of the Com]>any 
expressed a desire to have a discussion with me. 1 paid a second visit to Calcutta 
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and met Mr. Tdnpi:emaii with whom I had a talk. Dr. B. 0 Roy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh 
and tlie I’rinie Minister of Assam and (he Hon’ble Mr. Fakhrauddin Ahmad also 
participated in the discussion on the second occasion. The ininimuni demand of 
the Union as against the Company was as follows : 

G) All strikers to be taken back. 

(2) Workers dismissed daring the pendency of the disjmte to be reinstated. 

(13) All outstanding i)oints of disimte lo be referred to and finally settled by a 
Board of Conciliation or Arbitration to be ai)pointe(l by the Government. 

“On the other hand, Mr. Lingcman communicated to us his terms which were 
as follows 

“Firstly, men ])rc^ionsly Btatr-rednced cannot be reinstated, solely because 
numbers were in excess of re<piireincnts for work available. 

“Secondly, no joint control of numbers employed. 

“Thirdly, cannot, take back men dis]dat“ed by the engagements, but willing to 
examine how much woik hitherto done liy contractors can be suitably done by 
Company in luture thus ])roviding em|>loyment lor some of such men, though this 
will not coiistituti, additional (Muployment in iiigboi as a whole. 

“Fourthly, if (Jovernment will arrange through a Govornment ofheer to 
repatriate strikcis left nnemptoyed, tVnnjtany will oiler as gratis act recognising no 
obligation and creating no ju’ccedcnt, (o reimburse cost of lares lor juen and 
families. 

“Fifthly, we stand by all undertakings given to Union with regard to terms 
and conditions of employment before negotiations broke olT. In addition to above 
conditions it should be understood that we adhere to undertaking to constitute 
labour council without delay, and in order to guarantee freedom from influence 
either by (knupany or non-cmployecs, would suggest Magistrate should ftupervisc 
election of representatives from ea< h Department. 

“After the conversation with Mr. Lingcman we became confirmed in the view 
that there was no meeting ground. We still decided to wait and see if it was 
])Ossibl(' to end the strike by securing the re-cm))loyment of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee (hat there would be no \ ictimisation, Mr. Jangeman gave 
us to understand that about dX) of the old workers of the Company had returned 
to work ; he had employed twelve to thirteen hundred new hands and about 
four hundred men working under coni.nietors had also joined work, lie said 
he was (iledged not to discharge any ol the l.'AX) or l,:3t)U now hands he liad 
cmiiloyed during the strike and the utmost he could do was to get rid of some 
of the eont.raetois who were employing ahoul. .b'lO men so displaced newly cmployi'd 
hands on some jobs which used t.o be doin' by contractors Init which would now 
be done departim'ntally by llu' Comi»any. This would mean not re-cm]»loying htKJ 
of the contractors’ woikcrs ami th.c number of strikers not re-em])loyed as a result 
of the strike would remain the same—say I/Jfxi or Lhti). It is a eommon 
experience of all strikers that the em])loyer tries to recruit now hi))Our and’when 
a settlement, is reached the st,rik(*rs insist that there should be no victimisation 
and the old hands arc rc-emj)loyed if not immediately witJun a short time after 
the settlement. 

“At Digboi the strike was started on account of the discharge of some nd 
workers and the minimum demand was reinstatement of those 03 hands. The 
Com])any refuses not only to reinstate those 03 men but also to take back some 
1 2(X) or *l,.3tH) of its workers who have gone on strike. There is nothing extraonli- 
nary if the Union cannot agree to call of the strike on such terms. (.)n the face 
of it this cannot be tbc term of a settlement although it, is ])ossible that if the 
strike, fails worse may happen to the workvus. The workers arc faie to face with 
a strong and resourceful company and it, is possible that their cajiacity to hold out 
may not i)rovc stronger than that of the (bmpany but that is not the same thing 
as agrei'ing to terms which ])hice the workers in a position no bettor than that in 
which they would be if the strike failed altogether. AVhen I was invited to pay 
a visit to "Calcutta a second time 1 had hojicd that it would be possible to find 
a way out and 1 did not expect that the Company would simply restate the terms 
wbh^h it had eommnnicuted to the ITimc Minister before my first meeting w'ith 
him and had been known to me and known to the Frime minister as unacceptable 
to workers. It seems to me that there is at present no chance of a settlement 
and the workers liave to fight out to the best of their ability. The Working 
Coramittcc is going to meet on the ‘dlst, June 1930 and I shall place the whole 
case before it for such action as it may consider ncccBsary in the circumstances.” 
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3. On the Political Prisoners’ Day 

Sunday, May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners’ Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. Meetings were held in parts of the 
country and speeches made urfijin^ the release of political prisoners especially in 
Bengal and the Punjab. TIastrapati Babu Hajendra I’rasad issued the following 
statement to the f)re88 in connection with the Day ; - 

“During the last two years or so a large number of political ])risoners who 
had been detained in iirisons with or without trial have Ix^en reh'ased. But there 
is still a ]>artly large number in jails, ])rincipally in Bengal and also in the 
Punjab. Mahatama Gandhi interested himself on behalf of the prisoners and 
detenus of Bengal wlien they declared that they had no faith in terroristic methods 
and he was successful in securing the release of prisoners and also of a certain 
numl)er of j)ersona convicted in Bengal. He carried on negotiation for a pretty 
long time regarding others, who w(‘re not released, but ultimately the negotia¬ 
tions failel, and although now and then prisoners are released there is a large 
number still in jails in Bengal and also a smaller number in the Punjab. 

After the i)risoners declared that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
have been in the fitness of things to h‘t them off. Those that have been released 
have not been shown to be iiarticipating in any terroristic activities and they 
have shown liy their c.onfluct that their de(daration is genuine and tine. But 
for some reason or other. Governirn'iit an; not jirepared to yield to the popular 
wish that, the prisoners should also be tn'ated in the same way as others who have 
been ri'leased. It n(*ed hardly be stated that there has been a universal feeling 
in favour of thi'se prisoiuus throuLdiout the country ami the All linlia Congress 
(^)nimittee in Calcutta gave expression to tbc universal feeling when it ])assed 
a resolution to the effect that a countrywide agitation should be oiiserved to give 
]ioinlcd expression to the feeling. In ac<'ordaiice with IJie. resolution of the All 
India (longicss Coriiinittee, 1 fix that Sunday, May 21, be observed as the 
Political Prisoners’ Day. 

Meetings should lie hold on this day and suitable resolutions on the subject 
should be i)ass('d at such meetings. 1 hoi>e and trust the day will he observed in 
a littiug manner all over the country.” 

4. On National Planning Committee 

In a ^wevious issue of the. bulletin we have rccordt'd, in brief, the proeeedings 
of the first memiiig of tlie National I’lnnning Committee wliich took place in 
December last. It dr;iftcd an elaborate (jiiestloiinaire which was sent to various 
Government , ])nblic bodies, Ch.unbcr^ of Commor'e, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting of tlie (.'onnuili(*e took ]>lace in Bombay from 4 to 
17 June, The Chairman of the Committ('e. 8hri Jawaharlal Nehru, exj)lained, 
onei* again, the nature and scope ol National Planning and its objeetives ; “We 
have to draw up” lie ohservl'tl, ‘2i full ])lan wdiieli would a}>ply to a free India 
and at the same time indicate what should be done, now, and under present 
eoiiditions, in the various (h'partmcnts of national activity. 

“The ideal of the (’oiigress is the establishment of a free and democratic*, 
Hiate in India. Such a full democratic Slati* involves an ocinalitariaii society, in 
wliich eipial opportunities arc providt'd for every nnunher tor self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, and an ade(piate minimum of a civilised standard of life is 
assured to each member so ns to make tlie aftainment of this ecpial 0])i)ortunity 
a reality. This should he the ba(d;-gi()iind or foundation of our Plan. 

“The Congress, has, in view of present conditions in India, laid great stress 
on the encouragement of cottage industries. Any ]>lanning must therefore take 
note of this fact and iiase itself on it. d'his (loes not lu'cessarily mean a eontliet 
between cottage industries and large-scale indnstries. A large number of essential 
industries, which are necessary for tlie independence and well-being of the country, 
must inevitably be on a large-scale. The very resolution ap])oiiiting the Planning 
Committee calls upon us to provide for the development of heavy key indnstries, 
medium scale industries and cottage indnstries. It la\8 down that the economic 
regeneration of tlie country cannot take place without indnstrialisation. We have 
thus to expedite this industrialisation and to indicate how and where key and 
basic industries are to be started. AVe. have to demarealc, in so far as is possible, 
the domains of large-scale and cottage industries, and where the latter have been 
especially fathered by the national movement, to give them every protection and 
encouragement* 

27 
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“The Coii^rosH has laid down in its Karachi resolution on Fundaincntal 
Rights that the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resonrccB, railways, water-ways, shi))ping: and other means of public transport. 
This general indication of Congress ])olicy is of vital im])ortancc and applies not 
only to public utilities but to large-scale industries and enterprises which arc 

likely to be monoiiolistic in character. A legitimate extension of this principle 
would be to ai)f)ly it to all large-scale enterprises. It is clear that our Plan must 
])roceed on this basis and even if the State does not own such enterprifies, it 
must regulate and control them in the ])ublic. interest.” 

As originally conceived, the rianning Committee was su))posed to do a 
certain amount of i)reliminarv work as ])re|>aratory to more com])rehen8ivc 

investigations by the larger l)ody - a National rianning Commission. But as it 
))rocecded it found that it liad to do its work more thorougldy and on a more 
comprehensive basis. After considering the large num])er of answers it had 
received to its questionnaire it ])roceeded to ai>point a large number of sub- 

1 ‘ommittees to consider each individual ]U‘oblem, and (‘ach sector of the national 
]>lan, Hei)aratcly. For the jtresent it has set up 27 suh-eommitlees divided under 
seven main heads, namely : (1) Agriculture, (2) Industries, (d) l)emogTaphic 
relations, (I) Cknnmerce. and finance, (d) Transi)ort arnl Communication, ((>) Biiblic 
welfare and (7) J'i<lucalion. 

Exj)erts liave been invited to serve on these committees, d'he (bmmittoc 
adoid.c(l eerlain instructions for the gnulance of tlie various siib-committccs. 

“The i)rincipal ohjeetive of planning (he national C'-onomy should bo” it laid 
down ‘‘to attain, as far as ]iossi))le, luitional s<'lf-suflici(‘n(*y and not ])riniarily for 
])urposc of foreign markets. This does not. exclude inttu'iiational trade, which 
should bo encouraged, hut with a view to avoid eeouomic im])erialism. The first 
(diarge ou the country’s ]irodnee, agricultural and industrial, should he to meet 

the domestic needs of food supply, raw materials and maiuifuctured goods. But 
outlets for suri>lus goods may be exi)lored to meet tlie icquiremeuts of India’s 
international indebtedness. 

“The fimdameiital aim to be kept in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain irredu¬ 
cible minimum plus a progressive scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
(voiiomists ill dill’erent ])art8 of India put down tliis irreducible minimum at figures 
varying from Rs. I") to 27 jier eai)il.a ]>er month in the present, value of the riii't'o. 
Tlie expression in terms of money is only used for the sake of eonvcnimice, tJ’.e 

real iiK'asure lieing in terms of gninls and services. An approximate estimate ])uts 

till! avei-age annual iueonie p<n* ea]tiiM at Rs. 07. d’his inchides the ricli and jioor, 
tiie towii-dweller and the villager, d’lie aveiage of the vdlagcr is estimated to i>e 
somewhere liet.wecn Its. 27 and Rs. dr) per annum per {‘ai)itii. This iiujilies not 

only a con dderabh' deficit in food siipidy but also in the otlier e^Heutlal require¬ 
ment ol human existence. Tlie national income must thcriifore he increased greatly 
dining the next ten years to ensure an irreducible, minimum standard for every¬ 
body. In order to secure this minimum staiidaid not oidy will it be necessary to 
inciease jiroducl/ion but also to bring about a more e<iuitabie distribution to wealth. 

“A leally (irogre.ssiye standard of life will ncces.sitate the increase of tlui 
national wealth live or six times. Rut for the iiic.scnt the minimum standani 

wliich <-an and sliould be reached is an incri'ase of national wealth of between two 
and tlii-ee times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that wc 
should jdan now.” 

The IManning Committee has, in its strenuous labours, received a large measure 
of oi^eration from all manner of ])co])le and organisations. With thi; single exceiv 
(ion of Bengal, all the provincial governments arc eo-o)>erating with the Committee. 
The (Committee has also received the active <*.o-()pcration of imiwt.ant ^States like* 
l-Iyd(‘i’abad, Mysore, Barodn, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. More may join in 

tlic near tuture. Tlic Committee lias a well-staflcd secretariat. Prof. K. Shah 

has been apiioiiited as honorary General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,C)()0 has been 
sanctioned tor the Committee’s exiienses. 

Bab'i Rajcndra T'rasad lecciAed from Shri K. C. Knmarappa, the seerctary of 
X. I. V. I. A. and a member of the Planning Committee a letter asking for elari- 
iic.ation of the industrial ])olicy of the Congress as laid down in various resolutions 
passed by it from time to time. The matter was discussed in the Working Com 
mit.tee. Shri Kumarayipa’s communication and the President’s reidy thereto arn 

{:i\en below ; ^ v aio 
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Shri Kumarapp’b Communication!^ 

T wish to a clear directioii from yourself and the Working Committee on 
a fundamental issue that aheetB tlic very basis of both this association and the All 
India Spinners’ Association. 

The resolnlion ])assed at the Karaclii Congress in March lO.'ll with reference 
to the future Swaraj (lovernment cnvisa; 2 .ed by the C()np;ress, amonjj,st other stale- 
inents, contained tins clause ‘the State sliall own or control key industries, Her\’i''es, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shii)])in^ and other means of jiublic. 
transport.’ 

In .lidy 1034 at Tlenares, tlic Workiinjc Committee in deiilin^ with the idea 
of Swadeshi, Jipart from stressinij: the use of Kluidi, stated “activities ol (/(nif 2 .r(‘ss 
oreanisalions relating; to Swadeslii shall be restri-'ted to useful articles mamitactined 
in India throue,h cottaue and other similar industries” and in ji,iviim ('irect to tins 
since tlien idl the hXhibil.ions at tlu' All India (Vm^n-ess Sessions lu'ne restiiclcd 
to Khadi and Vilhi}.',e Industries Exhibits as allowed by our two Associations. ‘This 
resolution went on to add ‘darpe and oreaniseil industries aie in no need of the 
service of Congress organisation oi of any (Oonirress effort on their behalf.” 

d'he resolut.ion oi the Ilombay Congress of October iD.M, brou};ht this associa¬ 
tion into beiiip-, had the }»icaml)le ‘‘whereas oruani.salionB claiming to advain c 
Swadeshi have sprung u]> all over the country with and without the assistance of 
('ongressnuui and whereas much confusion has arisen in the ])(ddi(' mind as to 
the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas the aim of the Congress has been from 
its inception iirogressivc identification wdth the masses and whereas villa.:e le- 
organisation and ri'construction is one of the items of the constructive iirogrammc 
of the Congress.. .. ” 

In the light of these we have envi.saged that in Suara] riovornment all large 
scale or mass produ'tion should be limited to (lovernment owned or controlled 
bodies and should not be leit to private enterprise. When the industiics are i>lanned 
functionally certain functions will call for mass j>roduction. For instance in jiotiery, 
a good deal can be done on cottage basis lint blazing and filing kilns may be 
beyond the means of the individual )»otler ; therelore, such functions should be ]^er- 
formed co-operati\ely or under the department of Industries. 

On the other hand it has bi'i'n argued by some i>eople that since I’residents 
of the Congress and Congress I\linist(‘rs ()i)en and bless textile mills, sugar mills 
etc. the Congress also suiijioits large scale industries umh'r private enlerpiisi'. It 
this int-erjiretation is correct then at least a list should be given of such industih's 
W'hcre Congress can loleiate large scale industlii'S under ]uiNate entiu'prise. 

My own submission is wherever then' is a coidliid. lietween cottage industiit's 
and large scale ju'ivate eiiter}»rises the latter haM! to go over luianb 

Kindly let me have a clear direction on the matter. 

Sjiri TiA.noNDRA Frasad’.s Kkplv 

The Congress ]iollcy regarding indnsliies has been correctly defined in resoln- 
iions iiKMitioned by yon in yonr letter. Fo far as cloth is eoncerned all eompeti- 
iion witli Klnuli whether from foreign or indigenous sources is to be discouraged. 
So far as the collage industries are eoiua-rued the same prineii>le will a])nly as 
soon as it is nossihle for the (\mgiess to declare dial a I'arlicular country inunstry 
lias so far amaneed as to he imh'ix'iident to mechaniseil industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to sm*h cottage industries as are being sponsoiod by the Con¬ 
gress through its A. 1, Village InduHtries Association, it will be the duly of Con¬ 
gressmen and Congress (Joveruments to give them all possible support. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha— Vth, August to August 1930 

A mocling of the Working, Conimittco was held at Wardha under the presi¬ 
dentship of Shri Rujcridra Prasad from August 9 to 12, 1939. 

The members present were Bhris Saropni Naidu, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi 
Sitarammaya, Phulabhai J. Desai, Hhankerrao Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Hare- 
krishna Mehtab, Profiilla Chandra Clhosh and J, B. Kripalani. Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru was present by special invitation. Clandhiji attended the afternoon sittings 
every day. 
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t WAKPIIA— 


1. CongrcsB Exhibitions 

The opinion of Uic Conimittce was that any exliihifions orpianised by Conp’ess 
Committees must be oreanised on the lines of tlie (Vnifiioss ludicy as dehned in 
the Working' Committee’s resolution on Swadeshi }tasscd ut Benares in IDlM, eoujih'd 
with the Con^iess resolutions on exhibitions and demonstrations i>as8ed at the 
Bombay session, that is, exhibitions by Conj^ress (■ommit-teee be organised joint,ly 
by the local brandies of the AlhIndia ISpinners Association and the All-India 
Village Industries Association. 

Brnai'rs, July to rlO, JIU4 

The Working Committee is of ojtinion that the activities of Congress organisa¬ 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall bo restricted to nsefnl articles mannfactureil in 
India througli cottage and other small industries wliich are in need of ]) 0 ])nlar 
educ,ation for their snp])ort and which will aecc])!. the guidance of the CVmgrcss 
organisation in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 

Bonihaij Bcnifioji^ Ortohrr 
ExiuniTjoNS & Demonstra rioNs 

InasmiK^h as if is desirable to free the Beeeplion Commit fee from the distrac¬ 
tion and expenses attendant upon tlie organisation of exhibitions and S])ecta(-ular 
demonstrations tliat take pla<‘e at the annual sessions ol llu' ('ongress and as these 
make it possible for smaller olnees to invite the I’ongress, the Becejition Clommitlees 
shall henceforth be relieved of the (ask of organising exhibitions and si»ectacular 
demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular (lemonstrations are a necessaiy 
■[lart of the annual national gathering, the duly of organising (Jiese is hereby en- 
trustexl to the, All-India h^})inncrs’ Association and the .All Imlia Village Industries’ 
Association which bodies shall organise these functions as t(^ combine instnielion 
with entertainment of tlie general public esiiecially of tlie A illagers, with tiu' \iew 
to illustriito and iiojailarise the acti\ities of the two associations and generally to 
demonstrate the poieiitialitly of village life. 

2. Disciplinary Action 
Shri A. N. Udhoji, M. L. A., C. B. 

The Committee considmed the explanation given by Shri A. N. Udhoji and 
passed the following resolution :— 

Head the letter of Sliri A. N. Udhoji of July 20, 11)39 in reply to the Bresi- 
deiit’s letter calling for an exiilaiiation of his conduct as a memhor oi the C. I*. 
Legislative Assembly. 

In view of the gross misconduct of Shri Udhoji in the C. B. Assembly 
and further in view of his aUemiit to justify his conduct by casting aspersions on 
the Congress organisation and prominent Congrchsmen nith intent to discredit the 
Congress and injure the Congress work, Mds Commiltee is of opinion that Shri 
Udhoji has shown himself unfit for memhersliii* of tlie C'ongress. Hesohed theie- 
fore that his name be struck otl' the Congress Tvoll of Brimary members and he bo 
removed from all Congress Offices wbieh he. might be holding as a member of the 

Congress, lie will not be eligible to be enrolled as a ])rimary member of the 

Congress for a iieriod of three years from to-day. Luither he be called upon to 
resign from the membership of the C. B. Legislative Assembly to which he was 
elected on belialf of the Congress. 

Ihis resolution he communicated to the Leader of the Congress party in the 
C. B. Assembly and the ITesidcnt of the Kagpur B. C. C. for necessary action. 

3. Demonstrations of July 9 and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Committee considered at length the irniilications of the action taken by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and otlier ofiiee-bearcrs and nicmberH of the executive 
committees on July 9 wdien they organised protest meetings against the two reso¬ 
lutions passed by the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. The following resolution was 

passed 

The Working Committee has given the most anxious consideration to the 
action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the erstwhile Bresident of the National Congress 
in connection with two resolutions of the last meeting of the A. 1. C, C. known 
as ‘Satyagraha in provinces’ and ‘Congress Ministries and the B, C. Cs.’ The 
Working Committee has also considered the long letter of Shri Subhas Babu 
appended hereto. The Working Committee with great sorrow and reluctance has 
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come to the coiKtlusion Ihiit Kiibhaa I’abii has vvliolly missed the main point raised 
bv the rresideiit of the (’oii^ress as clearly set forth in his declaration also ai)i)end- 
ed hereto. As ex-l'iesideiit lie should have also realised that after havin}^ received 
])cremptory insi nictioiis trom the l*resident it was his clear duty as a scrvantGjf 
the nation to ol)ey tlieni implicilly even thniii;h he diirered from the ruling of the 
Tresident. It was open to him, it he felt aggrieved by the ruling, to ai>i>eal to 
the Working (jommitlee or the A. 1. C. C. Ihit he was liouiid, so long as tlie 
President’s instructions stood, to carry them out faithfully. This is the first condi¬ 
tion of the i)roi)er functioning of any organisation, much more so of a vast organi¬ 
sation lik(' the National (’ongress wliich is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the b('st or ganised and most ivowcrful imperialistic corporation in the world. 
If, what sei'riis to he iSnbhas Jlabu’s contention in Ins letter, that every member 
is free to interpret th(' t’ongri'ss ('onslilntion as he likes prevails there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress and it must break to ]iieces in no time. 

The Working GomnntU'i! has (‘ome lo the jaiinful comdnsion that it will fail 
in its (liity il it (•ondones the deliberate and tlaerant l>rea<‘h of discipline by Subhas 
Pabu. 'The Workinu G(»mmit!e(‘ therefore resolves that for his grave act of indis¬ 
cipline Shri Subhas Habii is declared disipialilied as President of the Pcngal Pro¬ 
vincial t’oncress Committee for three' yi'ars as from August, 1939. The Working 
(tommittee trusts that Khii Sulihas Pabu will see the eiror of his ways and 
finally submit to this disciphnaiy action. 

Tlu' Working Committed' has taken note of the indisi'ijdine of many other 
(longressmen imdiidiii'j H‘si>onsdde olli'dals. Put it has refrained from taking any 
action as the memliers a«-lcd- under tlie inspiration of h^hri Subhas Pabu. The 
W’orking (Committee, howe\er. fi'aves it ojien to I’roviiicial Organisations to take 
a('tion if tlu'y think it nccessaiy for the projier observance ot discipline and 
es])ecially if the oficmling members do not express regret for their indiscipline. 

'J'lie (’ommitlec further empoueis the President to take (lisci|>linary action 

against sncli members wlio instead of expressing regret by their siieech or conduct 
for the indiscipline, ja'isist in iu (Sec also postc). 

4. Ceylon 

3’he Committee having considered the situation in Ceylon as ])laced before 

them by Sliii dawahar Lai Neliiu after his recent visit to the island, passed the 
following resoliilion : 

The Woiking Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on his visit to Ce\ Ion, as the representative of the C'ongress, to oxidoro all 
])OSHihle means of hringing about a just and honourable setllcment on questions 
relating to tue Indian em|)fi)yeeK of the Ceylon Ctovernment, desire to record their 
ai'])reeiation of his labours and the success that has attended them in bringing 
the })eoi)lcs of India and Ceylon nearer to each other. The Committee regret, 

however, that the C’eylon (lovernment have not thought it lit to make any major 

change in the measures tliey had jiroposed in order to remove a large number 
Indians from tlieir em)>loyment under the Government, though the Committee 
arc aware that assniauces have lieen given that all cases of hardship wdll be 

carefully considered by the Government. The ('Ommittee regretfully feel that the 

action of the Ceylon Government in respect of these measures is not in conformity 
with justice or international ])raelice. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has drawn attention in his report to tlie background 
of the problem which Ceylon lias to face, to the new spirit of nationalism and 

the mass awakening that is following in its wake, and to the economic distress 

and iinera ploy men t which Ceylon, like every other eonntry, has to deal with. The 
Working Committee desire to assure the jteople of Ceylon of every Bym})athy with 
this national awakening and of every desire to co-oi)erate in the solution of economic 
and oilier ])roblem8 w'hieli alllict Ceylon and India alike. Standing as they do for 
the ending of imjH’rialism and all exploitation in their own country, they must 
apply this same prineijile to otlier countries also, and more si^ecially to Ceylon 
which is not only a near neighbour hut which has been eonneeted with India from 
time immemorial ny links which cannot break. While the Committee desire and 
expect that every Indian w’ho goes abroad will he treated honourably and with 
justice, they do not want Indians to go anywhere as iiiiwaiitcd outsiders who 
cxidoit the jieople of the country. The Committee recognise the right of the 
people of Ceylon to be given preference in State service or otherwise in their country 
and are fully prepared to co-operate in this. 
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Of the hiiiidrcdH of thoiiKiinds of lndijiiis who have f;oi\e to Ceylon and by 
their labour on tlie land and elsewhere ]m)(ln<‘(‘(l wealth and inereaBcd the riches 
of the count]y, the yreat nnijorily ha\e st'ttled down there and made Ceylon tlieir 
homeland, 'riiey have thus ('juned the li^hl to he con.sideied on a ]>ar with the 
other inhahilanlH of the island and to have all the privileges and to shoulder all 
the re8j>onsil)ilili(!S of ci(izenshij>. 4'h<‘ otluM- Indians, wlio have not been there 
for HO lon^, hav(“ sdso ^iven oi their labour ami service to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration and just tr(‘at]m'nt. Tlu' (V)mmill(‘e is prepaicd to eo-oiierate in all 
Rtei)s to adjust relationships so as to ^ive every ()]t]'ort\nnty to the people, of 
Ceylon to advance and find self-lnllilmenlr. Ihit such st('ps wdien they afiect two 
parties must not ))e taken unihiteially and should lake into consideration the 
interests of those wlio, for no fault ol their own, lind themsehes in their present 
situatioiis. 

'Fhe ('omrnitlee are conviiKa'd that for hislorical, p{'o,!.!:ra])hi<‘al, cultural and 
economic reasons tlu! fate ol (k'Con is linked v.ith that of India, and are ilesiroiis 
of stienjithcnin^ tlu'se bonds for the miilnal ad\anla^’e of tin* 1 v\o countries. In 
view, liowever, ol the circiimslanccs Dial have aiisen, they are ol opinion that all 
tuture emieralion ol lalionr Irom India to ('cylon imisl lie camijilelely stopjx'd 
and they vvel' Oine the dei ision of the Coveinmcnt of India t.o this (‘Heel. Recause 
of this sto| jiaee ol emieralion, theri' is no longer any necessity for an cmicration 
depot and tlie iNlandanam depot should theicforc' l>e ciosed. In any event it is 
undesirable for a depot of this kind on Indian soil to be in cdiarge of the (-eylon 
Covernment. 

The following other resolutions wTre passed :— 

5. Condolence 

lliis commitlee expresses its deep sorrow over tlie sudden demis(> of Sri 
Toriin Ram I’houkan, who had led Assam in the strngele for national fu'i'dom 
and rendered invaluable servi'-es to his jn-o\inee and to the nation in various 
capacities for a pciiod of over twenty years. 

0. War Preparation 

The Working (\jmmittee have given their earnest eonsideration to the critical 
international situation iind to the danger of war that overhangs the world. In tliis 
world crisis the sympathies of llie Working (x»mniittee are entiiely with the oeoples 
W'ho stand for democracy and Ireedom and the Cong less has lepeatedly eomlemmxl 
fascist aggiession in l'anoj>e, Aliica and tlie Ear East id Asia as wu-ll as the 
betrayal ol demociacy b> Rritisli Impelialism in C/e<‘lio-Slovakia and tSpuin. 'I'lie 
Congress lias furliier clearly ennneiated its ])olicy in the event of war and declared 
its (letermination to ojiiiose all atiempls to im]'ose a war on India. The Clommitlee 
is bound by this policy of the Congress and will give elleet to it so as to ])revent 
the exploitation of Indian r(‘Sonrces for imperialist ends. The past policy of 
the Rritisli (iovciiiment as well as the leccnt (hwclopments, demonsfrale abundantly 
that this Covcinment does n(»t stand for freedom and democracy and may at any 
time betray these ideals. India cannot associah' bciself vvitii such a (Jovi'rnmeiit 
or be asked to give her resources for democratic freedom whii-h is denied to her 
and which is likely to be betrayed. 

At its meeting held in ('alcntia on May 1, ID.Td, the All India (’ongress 
Committee reiteiated this policy ol the Congiess and exiu'essed its disajiproval of 
the despatch of Indian trooiis to foreign coimliies. In sidte of lids i-lcjir exiiression 
of O])inion, the Rrilish (iovernnKuit lias sent, or is sending Indian tro()])S to Egypt 
and Singa])ore against the declared will of the Indian iieople. Even a]'art fro n 
the War situation, the Central Legislative Assembly has jircvionsly declared that 
no Indian troops should be sent ahrotui without tlie consent of the Legislature. 
The British Covernment has tliiis floiitod the declarations of the Congress and the 
Assemhly and has taken stops which might inevitably lead to India’s entanglement 
in a war. It has further prolonged the life of the Central Assembly by another 
year. The Working Committee eannot accept these decisions of the British 
Covernment and must not only dissociate themselves from them but also take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to tlie Congress policy. As a first 
step to this end the Committee call iijioii all Congress members of the Central 
i^egislative Assemhly to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. 

The Committee further remind ITovincial Covernments to assist in no way 
he war preparations of the British Governmeiit and to keep in mind the policy 
laid down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If the carrying out of 
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this policy loads to tho resignations or removal of the Congress Ministers they 
must be prepared for this contingency. 

In the event of a war crisis leading to danger to any part of India from tho 
air or otherwise it may be necessary for ])rotective measures to be taken. The 
Committee will be i)re))ared to encourage such measures if they arc within the 
control of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war preparations 
under the control of the Imperial Government. 

7. Bengal Political Prisoners 

The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger-striking Prisoners of Dum 
Dum and Alipore .lails have suK])cndod their strilo^ for two months. The Working 
Committee hopes that the Rengal (dovernment will duly ap])r(;ciale the admirable 
n'straint c\hil)ited by tlie prisoufTs and apficals to them to honour the India wide 
demand for theur early and unconditional release. 

The Working Committee also appeal to the Punjab Government and the 
('entral Go”crnment, where the latter arc concerned, to release all the political 
]irison(!r8 within their jurisiliction, es])Ocially as these have abjured \ iolen( e. 

3hc Working Committee express its strong conviction that it, is wrong on 
the i)art of ])risoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their 
ri'lease. d'he Working t-ommittec is of opinion that if prisonei's can secure discharge 
by hunger-strikes, orderly government will become impossil)lc. 

8. South Africa 

Tho Working Committee eongiatnhiles the Passive Resisters of South Afih-a 
oil their restiaiiit in staying artion in the hope of an honourable sclllcment. dhe 
Working Coinniitt(‘e appeals to the Union Government not to ])iit the Indian 
settlers ol South Atrica to the sr\(*ie test ol suflering for the sake of merely 
K'taining tho doinocratie rights whicli w<’re t\vic(‘ guaranteed to them. Slioiihf, 
liowever, all attempts at an honourabh* s(‘itb'm('nt tail, the Working Coramiltee 
assures the I’assivc ResisLcrs that iJie whole of liulia will support them in their 
struggle. 

0. Prohibition in Bombay 

''I'lio Working ('Onimitteo cungratnlat(‘ tiie Pombay (iovernment and tho iieople 
of Pombay on the liappy inani’niation of prohibition in Pondiay accomj-aided as 
it Nvas by tin; magnifi 'ent d(‘]non>liation in wlindi all Poiiiiiay ])ar!i-'i]ia'ed. 

3'he W'orkiiig ('omniittei* eall upon lh(‘ Alinistrns in tlu' Ibodm-es with a 
Congress majoiity to sjX'ed up pioliibition so a> to complete the pio.’i cninie witliin 
the time prcsfrilx'd by tlu' Workinc Committee, and wlicri' tlicy have dcmonstiable 
hnancial diiiieulty to eall upon th<' ('vntral GoM'rnment to make up tin deficit. 

10. Ilarijan Temple Entry, Madras 

Tho Working ('ommittce emu’ralnlate the ]\!adras Government on the 
determination in tlie face of dinituiliics with which they ha^■e passed the absolutely 
lu'cessary legislation removing h'gal obstacles in the way of llnrijafis entering 
ilindii temples for worship, and moie esjavially e(U»gratnlale the vast body of tlie 
oit.hodox ilindn public wlio ]ia\e eo-oj»erat(‘d with the trustees ol the eelotirated 
Meeiiakslii ''remple of Madura and of other temples in opening tht'se to llaiijans. 
The Working Committee hopi's that this noble example will be followed by the 
trustees and worsliip])eis of otlier tem]des. 

11. Charges against Shr! D. P. Misra (C. P.) 

11 CMiigross M, L. As. from (\ P. had hroiiglit eertain eharges against 
Shri 1). P. .Misra, IMinister of Loeal S'lf-Goveniment, (b ]^. 3'he Committee 
called their rci>resentatives t^hris Kedar and P. P. dole and heard them about 
these eharges at, some length. As they wanted to produce e\idence to siih^tantiate 
the charges the Mbnking Committee ap’pointed Shri Plinhibhai Lesai to investigate 
the allegations and to ^a^on^ the Committee with his oj)inic)ii. 

Ad^c - Shri Plinlabhai Ik'sai proceeded to Nag]air toehold the incpiiry. The 
inquiry had hardly lasted for two (lays when Shri T\ J. Kedar and Ids associates 
submitted an ap])lic:ition withdrawing from the inquiry on the grounds that Shri 
Phulabhai Desai (1) shut out some evidence to which tlu'y attached importance, 
and (2) did not admit ollicial documents under the plea of the ollieial Secrets 
Act. Shri Pliulabhai Desai replied that the grounds on which the withdrawal has 
been sought to be based arc trivial, ’khc evidence which he did not admit was 
admittedly hearsay evidence. As for the ollieial documents he had made it plain 
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t.hat he would exaraiiio the terms of the Otheial iScereis Act to see if these apy)lied 
to any ])arti(‘iilar document w'hich mi^ht be called for. No decision was arrived 
at. shuUinL^ out any S[)eciric doenraenls. In fact on examininy:: tlie Act he found 
that no document likely to be reasonably required was covered by the Aft. Hhri 
Rludahhai Desai reasoned with 8hri Kedar and others as to t.lic groundlessness 
of their apyuehonsionB and urued them to proceed with the inquiry. They 
however declined to do so and persisted in their withdrawal. Thereupon the inquiry 
was Biispended. 

12. Bengal Dispute— CHANGE OF the Executive 

Comydaints were received by the A. T. C. Oflice from Rhri Kiron Shanker 
Roy and several other members of the Executive of the Rental V. C. that the 
requisition meetiiif; of .Inly 1939 was invalid because (1) there wuis not sullicient 
jiotice for the meeting as required under tlie ruh'S of the ('Onstitution of the 
Ben|:;al T. C. C., (3) that the meeting and its ytrofeediuy;s were ‘malalide’ in as 
much as they were meant to (‘ircumvent the constitution yiassed by the A, I. C. 
at Romiiay n';:ardinL;‘ the formation of 'rribunals, (it) that the y>ersons appointed 
as members of the Tribunal were not imyiarlial and their appointment defeah'd 
the yuirposc of the Constitution. 'I'lie rresident wired to the I'^ecrelary of tlie 
Heny;al 1‘. C. to send the original reijuisition coutainiiip, si,L;nalun'H and all 
certiiieatos of yiostinu notices to indi\idual ineiiihcrs, foi' coiiNcnin^ the nu'clinp, 
of July 2(), 1939 and otlicr ndevaut y)ayK‘rs Ihrouuh a special mcssciifcr to W'ardha. 
The H. 1*. Cb C. Othce siait oue of tlidr undei-secretaries Shri Krishna Kumar 
Chatterji with all the relevant yiayKTS. Tlie (ommitlee went tliroui;h the yiapers 
and ycot all other information that they could fiom the iinder-secn'lary. After 
examining the pay'ers and hearing: the iindcr-secietary ami Shri Kiron Shankt'r 
Hoy who liad come to represent the apiH'llanis. the CommiKce decided lliat the 
iiieetiny: of July 26, 1939 was not nroperly called ami was. therefore, null and 
void. The formation of the Triiuinal by (he new IXecihhe was also d(H*lai'ed 
invalid, dhe President w'us authorised to review tlic wholi* case and wiite the 
judument. The followinf- judumiMit was delivered by the President from Wardha 
on July 17, 1939 and communicated to the |)arties concerned. 

PllINIDEN'l ’S Jurx; M ENT 

On July 26, 1936 there was a mcotinp, of the Penval Provincial (Joiifress 
CommiUcc at, which the then existiipi; Executive Couufil was diss()lvi!il and a new 
Executive Council iiicludiiif- oflice hearcis was eh'fted. d'hc new IhxcmiliM: Council 
met on July 3n, 1939 and constituied an Election d'nluinal consistiiiy of Dr. 
Charu Chandia Panerji, Shri Chtini Chandra l!<»y and Air. Alu/.aflai Ahmad. 
A complaint has been madt; to the Woikinv, ('ommilt(e challciipiim tlie validity 
of the dissolution of the old Executive Coum il, t.lu' ch'ciion ol the iccvv I'Accutive 
Council on the grounds ywincipally that llu‘ icfyuisitioii im'c'tiiig of July J(), 1939 
w’as invalid, that there was not siiirnieiii, notice as reipured umlei tlu' rules 
of the requisition meeting, that the nu'i'iing ami (lie yuoeecdiiii's wen^ mahitidc ami 
with a view to cireiimventiim the constitution ytassed by the All India (’ougress 
Committee at Bombay regarding the lormatioii of d'rihuiials and that the persoiis 
api»oiiited to the Tribunal are not imj'Urtial j'eis(ms but y>aj(isan.s ami as sucJi their 
a.oyiointmeut defeats the ymrytose ol (he eoiistituiion. In the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee tin re are three grouyts - one led by Sliii Suldias Chandra I-ose, 
a second groiiji led iiy Shri Kiron Sluiiiker Jtoy and tlie third grouy) known 

as the Khadi groiiyi led by Dr. Piufulla ('handra Chnsh. On Anril 29, 

there wuis a meeting of the Ih-ovincial Congress Committee and as a 
result of compromise between the vaiinus grouyis Shri Subhas Bose was 
nnaiiimously elected ywesident of the Bengal Provincial Conuress Committee and 
he was authorised to nominate the Executive Council and tlie otlicc-bearers in 
consultation with the gioiip leaders witliin a week. Sjt. Bose could not make the 

nominations till June 3, 1939 and he in.ade them, it is said, w'ithout consulting the 

grouy) leaders as arrmiged at the time of the e.omytromiso. The E.\C(ui(ive Council 
consisted of 118 members. It eomiu-ised, it is alleged, 3)7 memhers belonging to the 
gioiiy)8 of Sjt. Kiron Shanker Roy and Dr. P. C. Chosh and a few neutrals and 
the rest belonged to the groiiy> of Sjt. Siihlias Chandra Bose. Sjt. Kiron Slianker 
Roy issued a statement to the Ihcss on June 6, 1939 yiointing out that nominations 
had been made out of time and without (consultation. The first meeting of the 
Exccuitive Council was held on June 9. 1939 and cbjcction was taken to its forma¬ 
tion on the above grounds but it was ruled out and the Council executed businesB. 
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A second meeting of the Executive Council was held on July 9, 1939 and it 
executed certain hiisincss. In the nieaiilime the A. 1. C. C. had met at Bombay 
and had amended tlie constitution of the Con};reKS. One of the amendments was 
that tlierc should he an Election Tribunal appointed by the Executive of the 
Provincial Committee unanimously or at least by a throe-fourths majority and that 
the Provincial Trilmnal should appoint District Tribunals. All election 
diH])utes were to be dealt with by tliese Trilmnals. The Provincial Tribunal 
was to be api)ointe(l by a date fixed by the Workinj^' Committee and the Working 
Cornrniitee had fixed July ill, 19.19 as the last date. The A. I, C. C. and its 
President wore infoiiuod by some members of Honaal that althoujrh the constitution 
as amended ai Bombay had come into force, Tribunals had not l)een constituted in 
Bengal and disputes were beiny decided hy the 'rribnnals formed under the old 
constitution. Lhe Presidimt as also the (Jcne.ral Seciet.ary wrot.e to the Bengal P. C. 
C. on the I'ltli .Inly tliat d’ribenals should be appointecl under the new constitution, 
'riiis let.li'r must liaAC reached the Bengal 1\ C C. ()llicc on the Pith or 17th July 
]9,)9. It IS said that it was at this stau.e tliat the device of dissolving the old 
Execulivo (V)iim il and ni>pointing a new one in its ]dace was thought of (o evade 
tlic pi'ovisiou of the mov constihiiion whicli required that the a])i)oii)tmciit of the 
Pnu’incinl Tiilmnal should be made by at Ica^t a thrcc-fonrths majoiity of the 
Executive Council. That majority wouM not be a\ailablc for any ])artisan Tribunal 
in tlu' Executive (iouiicil as it was. d'hcre was Iiai'dly time for securing tlie reiinisite 
number of sigiialurics lor a ic>iuisi*ion meeting of tiic Bengal ]*rt)viiicial Congress 
Committei' and so on the ('vciiini' ol the Isth .Inly jiotices ol a rcipiisition meeting 
to be lu'ld on tlu' :.’(>!Ii .Inly wcie |)o.-^!ed and notices were also ]»iiblishcd in news- 
papcis on the moinim: o! tlu* l.tth .Inly Jbi'.t. The rt'quisiiion was not shown to 
tavo membiMS of the Beiual P. t’, C. wlio wanted to sec it and a letter wiitten by 
Jh'. Ih C. < ihosh fo! a c )py ot the b'lter ol recjuisition was not rej'lied. The 
alleLuilioii IS tlial Mu'se nonces weie issued belote a recpiisition duly signed by the 
requisite numhi'r ol nuuiibers was leaPc'd, that notices were i.ssiicd in a hurry with 
incorrect addroses to members ami were not received by sevcial mcnihers at all 
and that in any case se\en clear da}s’ notice was not gi\en by jiost or inibhslicd in 
the newspaoer as requiied by the P*eiigal P. C. No reason tor dissolving the 
Exf'cutivi' C'ouncil is ^’iveii in the iiotieia It is said on behalt of tlie Bengal Ih’ovin- 
eial Coiigi'css Committee that it is not. necessary to stale any reason in the notice, 
that the iiKeliiig was convened, as ()bj(*etion had been raised to the eouslittition of 
the Exeeuti\e t'oiiiicil by the very j^eisons who arc now objeihing to its dissoliilion, 
that the nolle!' niveii was siiflicieiit and in a<‘cordancc witli the ]traetice of the Bengal 
I’rovinc'ial (\>iigress ('ommittei', that the la'qui-silion letter was open to inspection 
and the memhers who allege that they wei<* mh. allowed inspection ]>robably called 
out of oflici' time or w'lien the person in Avliose custody the papers weie had gone 
out. It is denied that the moine was to <*iivumvent the new constitution but it is 
ailinilted that the majority gioup felt that the minority had been generously 
treated and bad more seats' on the E\eeuti\e tluin its strength in the Beneal P. C. 
C. juslilied. At the meeting ol the Bengal P. C. C. on July LT), P.Klh the Executive 
Council wnis dissolved and in its place was elected a new' Executive Council in 
wliich the otiice-hearei-s were exactly the same as in the luevioiis Council and the 
members w’erc also the same except that some iG members belonging to the minori¬ 
ty group were reidaced by members belonging to the majority groiq>. In a matter 
like this it is diflienll, if not inijKissible, to judge motives. 'J'he object of the new 
constitution was to ensure the formation of a Tribunal which would command the 
confidence of all gioiqis and it cannot, be denied that the Tribunal formed on July 
39, 1939 does not (*ommand such conlidcnee, seeing that a large number of members 
of’ the llengal P. C. C. have objected not only to their aiquhiitmcnt but to the 
appointment of the Executive Council itself which was responsible for bringing the 
Tribunal into existence. But even tliis would not be eonstitutionally suliicient to 
declare the meeting of July 2G invalid if it was in fact held in strict accordance 
with the conslitution. 

The Working Committee sent for the original letter of requisition and other 
papers and these w^cre brought by Sjt. Krishna Kumar Chatterji, Assistant Secretary 
of the Bengal P, C. C. The requisition letter consists of ten separate sheets of 
paiiers. Of these, eight pages have the text of the letter addressed to the Secretary 
rcfiuesting him to call a requisition meeting under Rule 31 of the Bengal P. C. 0. 
and there are signatures of members below the text. The date given in all these 
eight pages is July 15. 1939, in some pages in type like the text of the letter and 
in others in handwriting, Two pages contain only signatuies without any text and 
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without any date. The number of Bignatures on these two pages is 55. The total 
number of signatures is 160 and the requisite number of signatures for a valid 
requisition is one-fourth of the total number of members of tlic Rcngal P. C. C. 
which should be 511 but is .511, that is, lilt) or 155. The signatures on a single 
page are of persons belonging to dillerent districts and could not have been all 
obtained on July 15, 1039. There is nothing in the rc(piisition paper to show Avhen 
it was received in the office of the Bongal 1*. 0. C. or by whom it. was i-eceived in 
the office of the Bengal P. C. C. and the Assistant Secretary was unable to say 
anything about it. Tt is evident that all the signatures couUl not have been made 
on the 15th and they were evidently made on loose, sheets, two of which were blank 

sheets without any text. They should have been open to ins])Gction but unfor¬ 

tunately two members wlio wanted to sec them could not do that, Avliatever the 
reason, and the letter of a third member for coi)y was not attended to. It is 
contended on these facts that the letter was not at jill in existence with all the 
Bignatures on it on July 18, wlien the notices were issued, ])ut. that it was ^ot 
ready between July 18 and '36. ami hence the notice was irnigular. d'he facts 
mentioned above raised a suspicion but it is not necessary to base a deci.sion on 
them. 

Rule 28 of the Bengal P. C. C. says :—“at least seven clear days' notice shall 
be given by the t^ecrctary t.o the meinlu'rs of tlie Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for convening an ordinary or special general nx'eting of th(! Uengal 
Provincial Congress (\)ininittee. Notices will Jja\c to be sent individually to the 
members as well as to the Press”. Thus umh'r tliis rule notices lune to lie given 

both individually and through the Press and there is to be ‘*at least seven clear 

days’ notice.’’ The Bengal P. 0. ('. has produced cerliticates of posting of notices 
to members. All these certificates contain oidy llie name of the addressee and no 
address of any addressee is gi\en in any of them as rcipdied by Postal rules. It 
is therefore impossilile to say to what addresses the notices weii' sent. 8onie 
members have complained that they did not rccciAc any notice at all and one 
member has submitted^ the envelope and the notice sc'iit to Idm winch i-ontains a 
wrong address and which Avas for that reason ri'ccned by him alter tlie nu'cting. 
No address being given in the C’ertiticate it is not. |tossible to say to Avhat. addiesses 
all the notices Aveic sent. All these notir’cs Avi're ]>osled at T-ito p. m. on July J8, 
1930 and could not therefore liave been recei\ed i>y any member Ining outside 
Calcutta and by most members living even in f'rdcutla lietoie tin* 19th at the 

earliest. The Press notice Avas ]iublishcd on the morning ol July PJ, 1939. 9'hc 

question is whether on these facts there Avas at least seven clear days’ notice for the 
meeting. Whenever it is said that so many dear days’ notice is re(|i]ired for a 

meeting, the day on Avhich the notice is iniblished and the day on Avhich the 

meeting is to be held, are iioth excluded in counting the number ol daAs. ()n that 
basis if July 15 and July 20 arc excluded avc get only 0 dear days and not i as 
required by the rule quoted above. It is said, hoAvever, that mcording to tlie 
practice of the Bengal P. C. C. it is not necessary to GX(dude the days as above 
indicated and that the notice is sufficient, dhe Avords (d the rule arc* dear and 
even if such a jiractice exists it cannot over-ride the express juovisions of the rule. 
'When it is sought to dissolve the Executive (’onm-il Avhich had been formed by 
the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee without 
assigning any reason in the notice and assigning diffeient rejisons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitiopists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, Avhen the motive behind this move is at least oi)en to suspicion and the 
dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a luimher of 
members belonging to the minority groii}) reducing them to mudi less than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
Avith the wishes of the majority without regard to the oianion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show wdien it 
was presented and when its inspection Avas not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict com}diance Avith the 
rules of the Bengal P. C. G. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26, 
1939 AA'as invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rides. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Plxecutive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 

Demonstrations on July 9. (Correspondence) 

We give below the statement of the Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
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and the eorrcRpondenee that paRRod between him and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
in connei'tion with the Demonstrations on July 9 
Press Stafemenf of the President —Oth July 1939. 

T have been mm-h Rur))riRed to read in the papers Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
statemenL lixin<^ tlie 9th July for proteslin^- ai;ainst resolutions missed by the All 
India Congress Comnul.tec at Bombay. It is well known that tlio resolution was 
passed after prolonged debate by a very lar^^e majority apainst the opposition of 
Sliri Subhas Cliaiulra Bose. If Commit lees Rubordinatc to the All India Conj^iress 
(’ommitU'C and otlice-beavers of siieh committees or minorities within the Conf>;rc88 
begin to (hdy such resolutions and organise and hold ])roteHt meetings ag;ain8t 
decisions arriv('d at aftc'v full deliberalnm by the All India (’ongress Committee or 
the Conj-'i’ess, there will be an end to all dis(‘ipline within the Congress and a 
com))lete disnpition of th(^ organisation. 1 therefore desire to impress on all 
C\)ngress C'<onimitlces and their otVua'-bcanTs that the ])olicy and practice of the 
Congress no less than loyalty to tlu' Congress organisation require that they should 
carry out and give efh'ct to the resolutions jiassed by the All India Congress 

Commit lee and partieii>ation in and organising of protests and eondemation against 

such lesolution will be a bri'ach of discipline. 1 trust the Congress Committees 
and their ollice-ia'arers will desist from organising or ])artiei}>ating in such protests 
and demonstrations. 

7\‘l(‘(/rarii <f /he President to Sj. 7h)se — Gth July 1939. 

Sur]»iised to read your statement fixing 9th .Inly for protesting against 
A. 1. Cb C. resolution st{»p Am issuin': press Hljitemcnt in resjionse from various 
quarters stoj) llojie you as Bresidmit Btuigal ]*rovincial Congress Committee will 
])lease i)romote discipline in ('ongress by cancelling projiosed meetings. 
lAtter of the Presuiimt to Sj. Bose — ISIh July 193!K 

A dcliiate ;ind diflicnll situation has been created by your action in organising 

protests against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee, passed 

at Bomba}. As 1 mad*' clear in the statements which 1 issued before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it aiipears to me that it will be inqiossible for the 
Cfiiigres:- organisation to function if subordinate Committees and oftice-bearers 
of the Congo ss, whose duty it is to carry out and give effect to the resolutions of 
the A. 1. ('. C. and the Congress, were instead of doing that to organise protests 
and demonstrations against these resolutions. 1 iiersonally look upon any such 
action on their part as not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the 
gravest conseiiuenccs for the futuri' of the Congress organisation. I shall therefore 
])lace th(‘ whole matter before the Working Committee lor consideration and such 
action, disciplinary or otherwise, as it may think fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee may have vour e.xplanafion of your action and your noint of view also 
before it I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early aatc. 

Jjcttcr of Sj. Pose to the President— 7lh August 1930. 

I am exceedinuly sorry for the delay in rc})lying to your letter of the 18th 
July, from Ranchi. You have asked me for an explanation of my action in 
protesting against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee passed 
at Bombay. 

In the first i>lace, one has 1o distinguish between protesting against a certain 
resolution and actually defying it or violating it. What has so far happened 
is that I have only juotested against two resolutions of the A. 1. C. C. 

It is my constitutional right to give ex]iression to my opinion regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. You will ])erhaps admit that it is customary 
with a large number of Congressmen to exincss their views on resolutions passed 
by the A. 1. C. C. when a iiarticular session of that body comes to a close. If 
you grant Congressmen the right to express their views on resolutions passed by 
the A. 1. C. C. you cannot draw a line and say that only favourable opinions 
will be allowed expression and unfavourable opinions will be banned. If we have 
the constitutional right to express our views then it docs not matter if those views 
are favourable or unfavourable Your letter seems to suggest that only expression 
of unfavourable views is to be banned. 

We have so long been fighting the British Government among other things 
for our Civil Liberty. Civil Liberty, I take it, includes freedom of speech. 
According to your point of view we are not to claim freedom of speech when we do 
not sec eye to eye with the majority in the A. I. C. C. or in the Congress. It would 
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be a strange situation if we arc to have the right of freedom of speech as against 
the Brilisli Government but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it. If we are denied the right to adversely eritieise resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 
which in our view are harmful to the eonntry’s cause then it would amount to 
denial of a democratic right. May 1 ask you in all seriousness if democratic 
rights are to be exercised only outside the Congress but not inside it ? 

I hope you will agree that when a resolnlion is once passed by the A. I. C. C., 
it is oi)en to iis to have it reviewed or amended or altered or rescinded at a 
Bubsequejit meeting of that body. I hoi)e you will also agree Unit it is open to 
us to ap])eal against the A. I. C. ('. to the hieher court, of appeal, namely, the open 
session of the Congress. You will agree further. 1 hope, tliat it is ojien to a 
minority to carry on a ])ro]>aganda with a view to convening tlu' majority to its 
point of view. Now how can we tlo this ('\c(‘pt by appealing to Congressmen 
through luiblic meetings and through writings in the jiress V 'i'lie Congress to-day 
is not an orgaidsalion ot a handlul of men. Its meinbersliip has, I believe, 
reached the neighbourhood of 4o lakhs. \V(‘ can hope to a])peul to the rank and 
hie of the Congress and to conveit tliem to our jioint of ^iew only if we are 
allowed to write in the ]iress atul also to hold meetings. If you maintain that 
once a resolution is ])aHsed in the A. ]. C. C. it is sacrosanct and must hold good 
for ever, then you may have some jusiification for banning ciiticism ol it. Hut if 
you grant us tiie right to review or amend or alter or rescind a ]»aiticular resolution 
of the A. I. C. C. either through that body or through the open si'ssion of the 
Congress, then 1 do not sec how you can gag ciiticism, as you haie been trying 
to do. 

I am afraid you are giving an interpretalion to the word ‘discipline’ wliich 
I cannot accept. I consider mysGf to be a stern disciplinarian and I am afraiil 
that in tlie name of discipline you are tiying to chei‘k healthy crilicism. ])isciplinc 
does not mean denying a ])erson his constitutional and democratic right. 

Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and diniocratic right to 
protest against resolutions which in our \iew ari' harmful to the countly’s cause, 
a consichn-ation of the meiits ot the tuo resolutions will show that such I'rotesls 
were really called for. In oiir \iew lliese two resedutions, if gi\eii efled to, uill 
serve to accentuate the diift towards coustiiuiionalism, to lueieasc the intliumco, 
power and authority of tlic rrovineial Minisliii's at the cost of the Congress 
organisations, to isolate urtilicially the Congiess from the general ]aiblic as also 
the A. 1. C. C. from the rank and tile of the t'ongress. IMoh-on er, tliey will serve 
to undernnne the revolutionary Bjaiit of the C'ongiess. Conscipuntly, in the best 
interests of the conn try, these two lesolulions should be immcdialely held in 
abeyance and nltimaiciy altered suitably or withdrawn. 

In this connection T cannot ludp drawing your attention to certain incidents 
at the time ol the Gaya Congress in Ith'J ami after. Please do not forget wliat 
the Hwarui Party did in those days. Please do not foiget eitlier that ivhen tlie 

A. I. C. C. amended the rcBolntion of the Gaya Congress, the Cnijcrat P. C. C. 

resolved l.u defy it.. 

liUStly, ]>lcaH 0 do not forget tliat ]\Ia}iatma Gandhi wrote in Young India, 
if my recollection is correct, that the minority has the rig lit to relied. We have 
not gone so far yet as to actually rebel against the decision of the majority. We 
have Birajily taken the liberty of criticising certain resolutions passed by tlie 
majority in the teeth of our o|)position. 

1 * am really suriirised that you have made so much of what we regard as 

our inherent right. I liO]ie you will aceci>t my explanation as satisfaiiloiy. Hnt it 

you do not do so and if you decide to resort to discijilinary action, I shall gladly 
face it for the sake of what J regard as a just cause. In eonelnsion, I have to 
request that if any Congressman is ])enaliBed in connection with the events of the 
9th July, then you will also take action against me. If the ohservanee of an All 
India Day of the 9th July is a crime then I confess, 1 am the areh-erimiual. 

With kindest regards. 

NOTES 

(1) The Hunger-Strike of Political Prisoners in Bengal 

80 ])olitical prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipur Jails went on hunger-strike on 
July 7 and 8 to register their protest against the continued detention of political 
prisoners in Bengal and also to rouse public opinion to demand and secure their 
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immediate and unconditional releaBc. The news of the hunp,er-fitrike created a wide¬ 
spread stir ill the country. Prominent (\)n{»TeBsmen in Benp;al—Baiiii Sarat (diandra 
Bose, Dr. B. C. Boy, Dr. P. C. Ghosli and otlieis—immediately into touch with 
the Bengal Government and urged u})on them the necesBity of acceding to the 
reasonable demand of the hunger-striking polic,al inisoners. Mahatma Gandhi, while 
ap])ealing to the Bengal Government to do bare justice to the j olilical ))ri,soners by 
releasing them, urged upon the hunger-strikers to give u]) the fast as it was a wron^ 
and iinjuatilied method of securing tlieir release, lie sent his ])rivate secretary, Sn 
Mahadev Desai, with a message to interview the hunger-strikeis and indure them to 
give up the hunger-strike, and also see the Bengal Ministers to secure their release. 
The Congress President hastened to Calcutta and made etl'orts in the Bam(| direction. 
Both Bashtraiiati and Midiadev Desai had inlcr\iews with the llonu; ^Minister, and 
])l(!adcd the cause of the ]>ris(nierh. 'Ihe Home Minister was however uiiiT8]ionbive 
to their ]iersuasiv(' aiiiieal. He contended that so long as the liungei-stlike continued 
it was not ])ossihle lor him to lake uj> the (pu'Stion r)l release. He also told them 
that it was not true that the Government had made up their minds not to release a 
eerlain number of ])risoneis. He (d.oined that the (ioveinment had leleased a 
majority of the prisomas and noid<l conliniie llie j olicy of release aecoiding to the 
recommendations ol tin-<‘oinniiithey had set up lor the ])iijpose. dhe intcivievvs 
with the ]irisoneis likewise boie no iruit. They weie resolved to conlimie the 
fast unless released or given a ddiiiile assuiaiice of leliase in the near 
future. 

'hlu' lack of res])onRe both Irom tlu' Govermnent and the piisoners was a great 
disap])Ointm(‘nt to (he Congiess PicMdent. iMahalma (dindhi again made an earnest 
api'cal to the t'lisoiKMs to give up the last vvlinh had seived the ]iiirpose for 
which it was umh'rtaken, tli(‘ diavving ol the aitenlioii ol the country towaids 
}'olili(‘al ))risoncis, and Iln'ieloK' fuilher piolonealion of the fa.^t was unnecessary. 

d'he whole country lesionded to the aj-peal ol llu' C’ongiess I'rcsidcnt l»y keej)- 
ing up a continuous agitation thiough mei'tings, demonstlations, resolutions and the 
like for the eailj leU'aNC of the piihoneis and theieby save tlieii' jirecious lives. 

!>liri Subhas Chandia Bose, the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee also laboiiri'd hard lor the cause. He laid seveial interviews with the 
lloiiH' Ministei and tlu* ] olideal I'lisoners. His eH'orls in the lieginiiiiig were not 
diiected to peisuadiiig the poliiimd piisoneis to give n]> the fast as lie thought tlic 
fast was undertaki'ii alter matine derdteralion and an ett'ort t(V interleie with it would 
be futile and wrong, unless tlie Goveinmeiit, gave a detiiiite assiiraiu (> of the early 
release ol the juisoneis. 'Ihis ]osiiioii was a soiiice of enihanassraont to those who 
were sti'ving to jieisiiade tin' hiiugei-stiikeis to give u]t tlie fast. d'lu‘ desiied 
assurance fiom the Govennm'ul liowever did not come Init the jaisonejs happily 
rcs]'onde(l to the a]t])eal of the Bose brothers and hioke their fast on August the 
2Stii day of their iast. 'Jlie i-iiscmcrs were assured tliat the whole eountry and 
nartieuhuiy the Bengal Provincial Congiess Committee will make a sirenuuus dl'ort, 
oacked l)y diiect action, il necessary to seeuic tluir release. 

The iK'ws of the termination of the hiinger-Btrike was received with a feeling of 
relief throughout the country. 

(2) Sri Jawharlal Nehru’s visit to Ceylon 

Tlie All India Congress Committee meeting at Boml)ay in June last j'asbcd a 
resolution on Ceylon exiu-essiiig grave eoneern at the measures i>io]'Osed by the 
Ceylon Government with refeience to their Indian emplovees. The following notice 
issued by the Cliief Sinetary, Ceylon explains the measuies : 

To all Daily paid Workers 

1. Notice is hereby given that all non-Ceylonese daily paid workers who have 

been granted employment in any Department of (foveinment on or after vVjtiil 1, 
1934, will be given one month’s notice from Jnly ], 1939 of the termination of their 
Bcrviecs under Government, i.e., their last working day will bo July 31, 1939. If 

these workers desire to return to their villages abroad they will be granted tickets to 
those villages for themselves, their wives and eliildren, not exceeding four full 
tickets in all, together with a bonus of one month’s pay to be paid to them on 
arrival at their villages. 

2. Non-Ccylonese daily paid workers employed under Government prior to 
April 1, 1939, who have a break in service of more than a year ending aflei- March, 
1934, will similarly be given one month’s notice from July 1, 1939 but provided their 
total service exceeds 5 years net, without unduly long breaks, they will receive 
bonuses on the lines of the voluntary scheme in paragraph 4 of this Notice. 
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3. Government does not propose at jncsent to dischar^Jie non-Ceylonese daily 
paid workers ijot covered ])y the above ]>araj;rapbs. Jtinnst, however, })e recro^nised 
that retrenchment of daily ])aid jobs within (he next year or two is inevitable and 
tlic ])olicy will be adojitod oi discontinnini; non-('(nlonesc before ('(‘yloiiese. Workers 
discontinued on the ground of retienchinent of daily ]>aid jobs will Inivc no claim 
lor any lion us or free tickets, d'he following; terms are oflered only to those who 
voluntarily return to their eoiinlry of ori!j:,in this year. 

(u) Free Raihvay Warrants to his home outside C'oylon for the workman, his 
wife, and minor children not oxiTedin^'^, •! full tickets, in all. 

(h) (i) do a workman who has b years’ continuous service ))ut less than 10 
years’ service a gratuity of 3 months’ wa;j,es. 

{ii) To a workman who has 10 years’ conliunoiis service but less than 15 
years’ service a p,ratniiy ot 3 months’ waees. 

(t/?) To a woikman who has 15 years’ or more service a gratuity of l/18th 
of a month's ])ay for each month of service, rediuanl by two per cent, for each year 
by which his a^ie at retirement falls short oi Oo. d'his oUer W’ill remain open 
until December 31, 13.33 only. 

5. For the ]uir])Ose ol this notice, non-Ceylonese means a person not born 
in Ceylon. A very lew sjx'cial <*ases such as cliildien boin abi'oad of ('('ylonese 
fathei's may lie li'caled as excej'tions to this diTinilion. Consideiation will also be 
given to cases where a non-Ciwlonese worker is married to a Ciyloncsc wife and 
has minor cliildriai living in Cevlon, but no I'ledjje is fjiven regaiding such cases. 

0. Every daily puid employee will lie ie(piiied to conijlcte either Foini I> 
or C. Foim !’> ai'plied to ixmsous nut, born in Ceylon, and l^’oim C to ixu'sons 
born in Ceylon. II a deidarat.ion on Foi m C that a person was l)urn in Ck’ylon is 
found lobe false, he will be forthwith discharged without notice or bonus, whatever 
his past services. 

Those measures creatixl for the Indian seltlm-s in Ceylon an anxious situation. 
To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable contlict beiween two iriendly nei^hlioiirs, 
Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru was (h'lait.ed to go to Ceylon by the All India Congress 
Committee and eflect, if jxissible, a ]x‘acefnl selllement. 

Ft. .lawaluirlal leai'hed Colombo by air on duly Uk ,4 magnilicent recf'|>tioii 
W'as accorded to him by the i>eoih‘, Indmns and Cc}alike. He was the guest 
of a special reception committiH* lotnnxl at the instance ol 8ir Laron Jayatihika, 
the Leader of the 8late Council of Ciwlon. 

dawaharlaiji had a busy and strenuous time conferring w'itli the ministers, 
representatives of the two chiel Indian organisations in Ceylon, the C’cylon Indian 
Congress and the Cevlon (dentral Indian Association and other individuals concerned. 
He addi'cssed scviu'al crowded piiblu* meetings. At these galJierings In* emjdiasised for 
})reserving and jicrpidiialing the anciimt cultuial and historical ties that, bound 
the two countiies, the common light they had to engage in against a common foe, 
and the irnj'erialistic background of their economic and ])olitical woes. In his talks 
with the ministi'i'S he ideaded for a wider vision and bioader a])])roach to the 
problems that athicted the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there and 
made Ceylon their home. Tlie immediate problem, lie pointed ■* out, was a small 
and ])etty one in the context of the large problems they had to face. It was there¬ 
fore essential that this small ])roblem be a]»proached in a large spirit, do the 
Indians and their representatives, he a])i)ealed to sink all the intiwnal differences 
and be a united and strong body of seli-reH])ecting citizens pledged to protect the 
honour of India. lie cou])led this advice with an earnest a])])eal to them to consi¬ 
der Ceylon also as their home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate 
fraternal relations with its inhaliitants. 

This high-minded apjjroach to the pioblcm created a calm and favourable 
atmoR])hcrc all round. 'lire ministers however could not see their way to agree to 
any major change in their scheme of repatiiation. ^I'hey agreed to a slight modi- 
ficatiou of the scheme and promised to tak<; steps to minimise hardships coiisequeut 
on repatriation. 3 he visit of Fandit Jawaharlal, therefore, though it revived 
memories of traditional frieiidshij) between the two countries and Icsseneil the 
bitterness inherent in the situation, did not succeed in achieving its objective. 
The resolution of the last meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha sums up 
the present situation of the Indians in Ceylon. 

(3) The Release of Sri Jamnalal BajaJ 

It will be recalled that bri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Committee 
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and PrcBident of the Jaipur Praja Mandal waa arrested in February last for defying; 
an order ])rohil)itinji; him from entry into the Jaii)ur State. He was coing there 
to organise relief tor the famine-stricken. No legal trial followed the detiance of 
the order, but lie was kept in detenlion to an indefinite jieriod. The rigours of the 
life of detention told on Iuh health and he sutiered from viirious eomplaints. When 
local medical talent pioved inadequate, he was ottered release providetl he went to 
some foreign country for treatment. He declined to purchase liberty on these 
terms. On August 9, 1939 he was iiowevcr reh^ased unconditionally after a needless 
and harassing (letiMition of more than six months. 

In the coinse of a statement he issued to the ]>ress on his release he said, 
“Our stniggh' is not yet over ; Jaipur has just passed through its first ])ha8C. 
'the Sal.yagraiia has made the people conscious of their strength and tauglit them 
how to use il^ when nec.(‘ssary. 'I'he saciilices made cannot be lost. 'Du^ goal is 
nenier today, but, we ha\e to carry on our agitation till our present, demands, 
which ar(', miidiiiuni and which can on no acoount be called anything but moderate, 
are iulltilled.” 

(4) Prohibition on August 1 

August i Av:is a memorable Day for Pombay. On this day Prohibition was 
launched in the city and its subuibs amid gieat popular enthusiasm. The celebra¬ 
tions of the day included a huge, procession tciminating in a public meeting, 
the largest on lecoid in the hisloiy ol P.ondiay. It is l)clie\ed that, about 2 to 3 
lacs of people assi'tnbh'd. “The entire T.ombay .and india”, said l^hri Vallabhbhai 
Tati'l aildies^ing this sui'ging mass ol humanity,. “w<‘re watching and the entire 
woild was waiting lor the day. That day had come. J'or tlu' ]»eople of this 
country this day was tlie dav ol ledcmpiiou and tlu' day of deliveiance from their 
bondage and lioni tlieir sla\('iy to the demon ol dunk, d'o-day Bombay killed its 
]>ast history and opciu'd a new chapter,” 

'Jo tiicir credit, it may be addctl, that the gri'at. I’aisi comniuidty, the bulk of 
which was oppos(.'d to the lel'orm, i(‘lraine<l irom any hostile act to spoil the ellect 
ol tlu! magnilicent enthusiasm of tlu' pc'ople. ;''oim' of the memlx'rs ol tJie commu¬ 
nity i'articipated in the procession and tin' meeting. 

Pivmiei B. G. Klier and the Minisic'r Dr. M. D (Jihh'r were the recipients 
of wain and graichd congialulations liom all j'aits of the counliy. A diflicult 
cx]teiiim'nt was lic-ing laum-hed with coinage', faith and deteunination under 
ciicumstatices of exceptional diHiculiy. 

Mahatma Gandhi, tlu' gieat inspiration hehiml the reform, sent, the following 
im'ssage ; 

“I ]i( pe that good sense for which Bombay is famous will iiltimatch ]'re\aii 
and all coinhine to make ilit' hiave lefoim iimh'rtaken it\ tlu' Boml)ay ininistiy a 
success it dcseiwes to he. 1 am quite' suie that tiie remo\arol the curse ol intoxica¬ 
ting drinks and dings will eonlci lasting lienelil on the country,” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha - Sfh. to loth. ScjdcDther l!>dt) 

A meeting of the Working Commitlec' was held at Wardha from l^cptember 
8 to lo, T.G9. Sri Rajcudra Prasad ])resided. 

The members icresent were, Maiilana Abulkalam Azad, Shri Sarc^jini Naidii, Sri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Sris Bajendra Prasad, Pattahhi Sitaramay;^a, Jairaimlas Daula- 
tram, Klian Abdul (Jatlar Khan, Bluihdihai .1, Desai, llidhnn I'liandra Ray. 
Shanker Bao Deo, llarcknshna Mehtah, Jh'ofnlla Ciiandra Ghosh and J. B. 
Krijialani. Shris M. K (iaiidhi, .lawahailal Nehru, Siibhas (diandra Bose, M. S. 
Alley, Narendra Deo, Jaiprakash Naraiii were juTsent by sjiccial in\iialion, 

'The invitees were jtreseiit during the discussions of the main question of war 
crisis and India’s attitude towumls it. 

1. Delhi P. C. C. 

The following decision was taken in the matter of the comiiosition of the 
Delhi V. C. 0. 

“The Delhi Provincial Congress Committee eonsi.sts of 10 members of whom 
15 are elected delegates and the remaining 25 are the additional members who are 
elected. The District Congress Committee consists of 100 members. In the 
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• nmvision as to how the 2:. inemhcra have to he elected 

Constilntion there ifl no 1 -.i assent ot the All India Oonsress 

hnt the I.roodure that has 1 cm to be e vied hy the hW members of 

Committee tlllhe lets 7„j^““,et™nsfon vote. This proecdnre 

te ImmrmhtVtn’whirtr via to entthle all .rnrties to be represetdetl in proportion 

to their niimheiB in the ^^ j January lOJO and before the iiresidential 

“After the etc,•lion of the 'lOepates in Jan y^ Sri Snhhas Chandra 

oloctioii Honio of Ihci of l.ho mol,hod of cooihutU ion of the 

Bose, asking lot; , ' :,J'"r:\l‘’Uates. The B. C. C, which was 

2.) nvMuhfM'H o. tlu‘ I . Cl. f'• ) .vhcinl this ^Vmoii'>st, Mit' (hdo^etes, oid ol 1), 

then InnclioniniJ; hud no inloi million . to an oilier orolin. On the d:iy when tlie 
nine niemhe s helona A. 1. 0. tl members 

meeline. tor Ihe elei .ion of , t»i-esiilenl Sri SiihlniH Ohindni Ihise wan 

,.e,.e to he I'l-'-yiey,! Hm E, ilelepales. 

produced to the im ul that the oieelim- of the delegates lor purpose o. eo- 

The nine a.a.nst the duinm' in the 

option. 'Ihe Of'ueial . e. i . pivMdent imt it was ]>.)in1ed out that 

procedure ami the i./ h ^ In accordance with that 

the rnlim; ijim pmnlicd h\ hie ^ p, |y i\ (\ 'Plu' other six nicmhers 

po P Pclccams ^d ip, Wo.lmm Oomnutt.e challenyui, 

.■Tlus^ could not. liu^V.Mnc^ 

Woikinu t omnuttee not lain- ,1 ,.!',,1 tr iimial Oiii.-c. Tlu' ques-iioii is whetlnu' the 
tion had to i.o Provincial 

(lelecates whose mim ni. ^ lLi‘,,,1 tl-u iheie is no sm !i lule in the (\)iistitution 

C'onpre^s Ihuiimitlee. It is at ^ pl•acll^e in the i)ro\iiice has been 

ol tlH‘ Province. > " I p [vn!m whom mnuhe. is IMm u, elect Ihe -3 

to allow the imunheis oi the • n « xvlu'dicr anv i-raMicf* in aiiv other proviiiee 

memheis. The only <l''p ^ j,,- It is true llial in r.omliay and 

C?" "'''’hV: hi iehm^" h he ad' hiional .m.mh..:s of the ITovinrial Connress 
^a^pul■ the tUic atfS ,.,on in tluar rnl<'s pf'nnit.tinp such co-option 

Committee hut ^ere ^ ^,^,„.p p.^^ Pia,, tUe nnmher of delegates 

and the ^ rule aiuri') uienmf'rs, if the contention is correct, eo-opled 

oh’'he;i.hc;'s:' Ah'ahhucP o’l lap H was no', even V, members who co-opted hut 
oidv 0 who co-opted the 2.* mfunhtus. 

;ui, 4” 

CoiiitrcsB ConimiU.ee ..'.av'sleh to see l.liat, (im I’rovincial Coiiprcss ComniiUcc is 
The Serrelary,will take .y, T" ” Uial a letter was 

reconstituted in acco^*^'*^^' 7' /iw. i> (] (\ on *An!AUSt I'd, Id'lO askiipi; for any 
addressed to the ‘ • .1 , 1 ,.,;.^ i„ repaid to the points raised in 

lhl.’'apph'ramfa ohth^^ letter; ad.l'.cssed to this Comi.iiUec was also enclosed 
hut no explanation has lioeii received.’ 

2. A. 1. C. C. Fund 

ThP (Vimmitlec deeided that the A. i. 0. C fund in Benp:al ereaiod from the 

wfof'ulo [ln!:?e^s’l!Ssbto^ 

who may hold it on behalf of the A. 1. 0. G. 

3. Bengal P. C. C. 

The following resolution was passed : 

“A meetimj of the I?enp:al ITovineial Confircss Cominittec was held on August 
30 W 39 S hihdi a resolution was adopt^.by it. This resolution reviews two 


Bengal novineiai e/ongiesB ..w'' ““ . 

an 1039 at wliie.u a resolution was adopted by it. This resolution reviews two 
.in, relating to diseiplmary action which it felt obliged 

tohhe agLst its Prcsi.lent and the ol.her declaring null and void the proceedings 
^ the meS of the ISengal Brovincial Congress Committee held on July 2h, H)J9 
01 pe metuiip ui » L n Pi-nvineial Tribunal. The refiolutiou refers to many 

'hmra'whieb are wholly irrclevent to the decision and in effect it refuses to 
grireffect to the decision of the Working Committee. It further calls upon elective 
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Congress Committees in the province to hold special meetings to give their opinion 
on the two resolutions. 

•‘The Working Committee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme wholly 
unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee 
and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them. 

“The reasons for the decisions which this committee reluctantly took were fully 
stated and need not be rc])eated here. 'I'he Committee secs no reason to revise them. 
It desires to point out, however, that the action it took was (tailed for in the interests 
of the Congress organisation which requires not only unity in Congress ranks but 
also discij)linc and obedience to its resolutums. 

“Jt is accordingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee be 
called upon to give ellcct to tlie resolution of this Committee by electing a i)resi(lent. 
The election of a president is required also under the rules of the Bengal I’rovincial 
Congress Committee according to which the Provincial Committee will remain in- 
comi)lete without a President.” 

4. Bengal Election Tribunal 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to ap[)oint an election 
Tribunal in terms of the Congress Constitution, The Working Committee iiad, 
therefore, to ap|)oint the Tribunal The ITesident, liowever, wrote to the Scc'rctary, 
Bengal ]\ C. C. that in sj)ite of failure of the P. C. C. to apoint the Tribunal, if 
at that stage even the Secretary could suggest, names for the Tribiund which were 
approved of by all the parties in tbe Bengal P. C. C., he would advise the Working 
(WmmitI.ee to appoint them. At Waidha where the leaders of tlie ditl'erent Congress 
groups in Bengal were present the President calhjd tbe Secretary of the Bengal Ih C. 
C. who was also there and made to him the same })ro)>osal tor the formation of the 
Tribunal, dhe H<‘cretary. howe\er, could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was, therefon^, constiained to a]»iioint tlie Bengal Election Tribunal in 
terms of the Congress Clonstiiution consisting ol the following : 

1. Sri Satishchandra l>as Gupta, 2. Sri Kshitisli Prasad Chatterji, 3. Sri 
Priyaranjan Sen. 

5. Ulkal Election Tribunal 

The ])rovince of Ctkal had faib'd to appoint its election trilninal in terras 
of the Constitution. The Woikiiig Committe(i theielou' appointed one in terms 
of the eonsiitiuion consisting oi Sii Go)>albandliu Choudhry and Sri llaiihaidas 
about wboii tlicie bad been gein'ral agrccmenl in liie I’roMiicial Executive Council. 

H. Obituary —Rev. U. Ottaina 

The following resolution was jiassed : 

“d'lic Committee expia'ss tlieir deep sorrow on the death ‘of the Rev. U, 
Ottama who for yeais reinesentc'd the Pio\ince of Buima on tbe All India Congress 
Committee and rendered \aluable seivices in tlie cause of Indian Ereedoni.” 

7. Complaint against Sliri D. P. Misra 

The Working Committee had aj'iiointed Sri Bhulaldiai T)esai to look into the 
eomjdaint, take the necessary evidence and report to the Woiking C'ommittee. He 
went to Nagpur Imt after a couple of days’ inquiry Sri Kcdar and his coni}>anion8 
withdrew from the inquiry. Sri Kedar sent a long statement to the President 
giving reasons tor their withdrawal ami requesting liini to grant an indeiiendent 
inquiry by a iierson of the position of a High Court judge. The Committee was 
of the view that, what the comjdaiiinnts wanted was unreasonable. The appointment 
of Sri Bliulabhai Desai had been with their eonsent. dhey had themselves 
withdrawn from the inquiry without suflicient reason. Any further decision in 
this matter was left to the President. 

8. Sri Chintamani Misra (Utkal) 

The following resolution was iiassed * 

“In view of the report of Sri Rajcndra Prasad on the charges brought against 
the Premier of Orissa by Sri Chintamani Misra, Office Secretary of Utkal P. C. C., 
this Committee calls upon Sri Chintamani Misra to offer full and frank apology 
for the charges which he had made and which have been found to be false and 
to resign hia office from the Executive Committee of the Utkal P. C. C.” 

29 
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9, Ajmere P. C. C. 

The Woi'kinj^ Committee decided that the instructions of the General Secretary 
wore to he carried out. by the Ajmere P. C. C that is, oflico-bearers were to call a 
meeting of the V. 0. 0. to decide the question about the vote of confidence iii 
the President. The Committee also decided that when the meetini!: of the P. C. C. 
was called an official from the A. 1. C. C. office should be present to observe the 
proceedings. All those who were the members of the P. C. C. before the present 
dispute arose were to be invited to participate. Members who were disen(itled to 
attend in terms of the Congress Constitution for failure to wear khadi etc. may 
be precluded from participatinj^ in the meeting- by the officer deputed by the 
A. 1. C. C. office. 

10. War Crisis and India 

The Committee met on the 8th. As the president had not arrived and was 
to arrive next morning, it was decided that the meeting be ])ostpom!J to the 9th. 
'J’he Committee with ail the invitees ex(te]»t Sri .lawaharlal Nehru met on the 9th. 
They met again on siilii^equent days. Sri .lawaharlal Nehru avIio arrivetl at Wardlia 
from China on the JOIh evening ])articipated in the discussion from lllli morning. 
On the 11th the Working Committee decided to invite Mr. .Mohammad Ali .liunaii, 
President of the Muslim League, to participate in the d(?libe?‘ations. d'lic lollowiiig 
telegraphic commiinicaflons took pla<;c between the President and Mr. M. A. .linnah : 

“Congress Working Committee discussing War Situation. View serious 
question affecting India should like discuss with you. Would ap))reciale your 
joining disciissions at Wardha any day iipto Ihth.” 

“Your telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you at Delhi, cannot, 
go Wardha owing ])revious commit.ments. Muslim League Working Clommittee 
Meeting Delhi seveiitecnlh. Am bound reach l)clhi thirteenth. 

‘ Thanks your telegram. Purpose of inviting you was to receive your assistance 
in sha[)ing Working Committee decision on critical situation. That purjiosc cant 
be served by my coming l)elhi”. 

.After prolonged discussions w'hich lasted for nearly o days, the Committee 
issued the following statement 

“The Working Committee have given Ilnur earnest consideration to the grave 
crisis tiiat has de\eloped owing to the declaration of in Jhiru]U'. 'I'lie itrinriples 
which should guide the nation in the event of war have Ixuui repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this commiilee leit^uated tlnnn and 
cxi)ressed their displeasure at tlie flouting of Indian opinion by the Biit.ish 
government in India. As a first step to dissociate themselves from thi.s policy 
of the British (Government, the Committee called upon the (\)ngress members of 
the C'cntral Lcgislativi^ Assembly to refrain from atiending the next, session. Since 
then the Britisli Government have declared India as a belligerent country, 
))roinuigated Ordinances, passed the Government of India A<*t Amending Bill, and 
taken other far-reaching measures which alfect the Indian p(*ople vitally, and 
(ircums'n'ibe and limit the ])owers and activities ol the ywovincial governinents, 
d'his has been tlonc without the consent of the Indian })eoi'le whoso declared 
wishes in siuhi mattei's liave been dclilierately ignored by the Biitish Government. 
9'he Working (.lomniiltcc must take the gravest view ol these developments. 

“The Congress has rcneatedly dovdared its entire disapproval of the ideoh-kgy 
and practice of Fascism aiui Nazism and their glorification of war and violence and 
the supi)ression of the human sjurit. It lias condemned the aggression in which 
they have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well-established princijilcs 
rci-ognised standards of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism and 
Nazism the intensification of the Imjierialism against which the Indian people have 
struggled for many years. The Working Clommittec must therefore unhesitatingly 
condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in (Germany against Poland 
and sympathise with those who resist it. 

•‘The Coimress has further laid down that the issue of war and peace for 
India must be decided by the Indian people, and no outside authority can impose 
tills decision upon them, nor can the Indian people ])ermit their resources to 
be exploited for imperialist ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to use 
India’s resources, for purposes not approved by them, will necessarily nave to be 
opposed by them. If cooperation is desired in a worthy cause, this cannot be 
ol)taiiied by compulsion and imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to the 
carrying out by the Indian people of orders issued by external authority. Co- 
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operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause which both con¬ 
sider to be worthy. 9'he ])eopIe of India have, in the recent past, faced great risks 
and willingly made great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish a 
free democratic state in and their sympathy is enlirely on the side of 

dcmoracy and freedom, lint India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for 
democratic fieedom when that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited 
freedom as she ])osse8ses, taken away from her. 

“The (\)mmittec are aware that the (Government of Great Britain and Pdaiice 
have declared that they are fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggi-(‘S8ion. But the history ol the lectent past is full of examples Bho\Ning the 
constant di\crgence bevveen the B])oken word, the ideals nroclaimcd, and the real 
motives and objectives. During the war of lOlDlS, the ueclaied ware aims were, 
})reBervation of d(!mocracy, Bclf-determination, and the lieedom of small natioiiB, 
ami yet tlie veiy Goveinments which solemnly jnoclaimed these aims entered into 
secret ticaties embodying imiteiialist (lesigiis lor the carving uj) of the Ottaman 
Empiic. While stafing that they did not want any acquisition of terriioi}, the 
victorious rowers addt'd largely to their colonial domains. 9he ]>icBent Euiogean 
war insclf signifies the aliject faiiuie of the tieaty ot Veisailles and of its makeis, who 
broke tlieir pledged woid and im osed an im}>eiialist jeeact on the deteated nations. 
I'lie one hopeful outcome of that, dreaty, the League ot Nations, was muzzled and 
strangled at, tlie outset and later killed by its I'arcnt h^lates. 

“Siibsc(picnt history has demonstiatcd afresh how e\en a seemingly fervent 
declaration of iaith may he followed liy an ignoble deseition. In Manchinia the 
British (io\ernment conni\ed at aggiession ; in Abyssinia they aequiesced in it. 
In Czechoslo\ akia and t^pain democracy was in ]ciil and it was deli¬ 
berately betrayed, and the wliolc sysUmi of ctdleeiixe security was saboiaged by 
the veiy ]) 0 wcis >n'iu had icreviously declaied their faith in it. 

‘ Again it asserted that (hnnoeracy is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the C'ommittee are in cntiie agieemenl 3he Gommittcc believe 
that the i>coplcs of the West are mo\ed by this ideal and ohiecti\e and for these 
they are jnepared to makt' saenliet's. But again and again tlie ideals and senti¬ 
ments of the peojcle and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and iaitii has not been ke^it with tliem. 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imi'crialist ^losscssions, colonies, vested 
interests and pri\ilege, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, ho\Ne\cr, 
the issue is democracy and a world order based on demoeiaey, then India is 
intensely nlercsted in it. Lhe ('omniittee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not contlict with the interests of British democracy or of woild demo- 
ciacy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable eontliet between democracy for India or 
elsewhere and imiierialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for tiie*maintenance 
and extension ot democracy, then she must necessarily end imnerialism in her own 
])osscssions, estahlisli full democracy in India, and the Iniiian peoi)Ie must have 
the right of self-deterniiuation by framing their own eoiistitution tiirougli a Gunsti- 
tuent Assembly without external interference, and must guide her own policy. A 
free democratic. India will gladly associate herself Avith other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic cooiieratioii. l^hc will work for 
the establishment of a real world order based on freedom and democracy, utilising 
the world’s kiiowdedge and resources lor the progress and advanceiiient of 
humanity. 

“The crisis that has overtaken Eiiro]^c is not of Eiiro])e only but of humanity 
and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the essential structure of the 
persent day world intact. It is likely to refaaliion the w^qild for good or ill, 
politically, socially and economically. Inis crisis is the inevitable consequence of 
the social and jiolitical conflicts and contradictions Avliich haAC groAvn alarmingly 
since the last Great War, and it AA'ill not be finally resolved till these conflicts 
and contradictions are removed and a ncAV equilibrium established. That equilibrium 
can only he based on the ending of the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a juster basis for 
the common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, for India has been 
the outstanding example of modern imiierialism and no refashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must 
play an important part in any scheme of Avorld reorganisation. But she can only 
do so as a free nation wdiose energies have been released to work for this great 
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end. i^reedcm today is indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domina¬ 
tion in any part of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

“The Working Committee have noted that many rulers of Indian States have 
offered their sei-vices and rcsoiirees and cx]>ress('d their desire to sn])]iorl, the cause 
of democracy in Europe. If they must make their ])rofesBionB in favour of 
democracy abroad, the Committee would su^};est that their first concern should be 
the introdiuttion of democracy within their own states in whi(‘h today undiluted 
autocracy reij^ns supreme. The British Government in India is more re8])onBible 
for this autocracy thjin even the rulers themselves, as has been made i)ainfully 
evident diiriii^ the i)ast year. 'J'his ]u^licy is the very negation of democracy and of 
the new world order lor which Great Britain claims to be fi^htinji; in Euro])e. 

“As the Workinjj; Committee view i^ast events in Euro])e, Africa and Asia, and 
more ])articularly past and ]>resent occurreiu’cs in India, they fail to find any 
attem])t to advance the cause of democracy or self-determination or any e\idcnce 
that the jU’esent war declarations ot the British (iovernraent are bein^, or are p,oin^ 
to be, acted upon. Tlie true measure of democracy is the endinj; of imperialism 
and fascism alike and the a^frression that, has accomi>anied them in the |)ast and 
the ])resent. Gidy on that basis can a new order be built u]). In the strugfrle for 
that new world order, the Committee are eajicr and dcsiious to help in every way. 
But the Committee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-oi)eration in a war 
which is conducted on imj)erialist lines and which is meant to consolidate im])eria- 
lism in India and elsewhere. 

' ‘‘In view, howevei', of the gravity of the occasion and the fact that, the pace 
of events during the last few days has often been switter than the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desiie to tak(‘ no final decision at this stage, so as to 
allow for the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objt'ctives aimed at, 
and the position of India in the i)resenl. and in the future. But the decision cannot 
long be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not a ]iarty and of which she (iiHai»]>roves. 

“The Working Committee therefore invite the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism 
and the new order that is envisaged, in i>articular, how these aims are going to 
ajiply to India and to be given effect to in the juesent. Do they include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her ])eoplc ? A clear declaration 
about the future, ])ledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
lascism alike, will be wch-omed by the jieoplc of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest itossiblc extent, for only this 
will convince the jieoplc that the dcclaiation is meant to be honoured. The real 
test of any declaration is its application in the ]>rcBent, lor it is the present that 
will govern action today and give shai)e to the future. 

“War has broken out in Europe and the pros]>ect is terrible to contcmj>latc. But 
war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during recent years in Abyssinia, 
fspain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air in open cities, cold-blooded massacres, torture and 
utmost humiliation have followed each oilier in fpiick succession during these years 
of horror. That honor grow's, and violence and the threat of violence 
shadow the world and, iinles checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheri¬ 
tance of past ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe and China, but it 
will not end till its root causes of fascism and imjierialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee arc prepared to give their co-ojieration. But it will 
be infinite tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining this structure which is itself the cause of war and 
human degradation. 

“The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian people have no 
quarrel with the Geiman peofile or the Japanese peojilc or any other peojile. But 
they have a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are based on 
violence and aggression. They do not look forward to a victory of one people over 
another or to a dictated peace, but to a victory of real democracy for all the countries 
and a world freed trom the nightmare of violence and impelialist oppression. 

‘The Committee eainestly appeal to the Indian people to end all internal 
conflict and controversy and, in this grave hour of peril to keep in readiness and 
hold together as a united nation, calm of purpose and determined to achive the 
fieedom of India within the larger freborn oi the world,” 
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PT. NEHRU'S CHINA VISIT 


11. A. I. C. C. Meeting 

The Commitieo wore of the ojnnion that this momentous question of the War 
Crisis should be referred to the A. I. C. C. for any final de(nsion. It was therefore 
decided that a meetin^^ of the A. I. C. C. be called at Wardha on October 7. 1939 
and subsequent days. 

12. Sri Jawaliarlal Nehru 

The President nominated Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as a member of the Working 
Committee. 

13. War Commitloe 


The Commitlee passed tlic following resolution : 

“In view of tlic silualion arising out of the Eiiro])ean War and statement there¬ 
on issued by tlie Working Committee, tin* Committet; hereby a])]ioint a Siib-Committee 
consisting of Siis .lawahailal Nelirn ((diaiiman), IMaulana Abulkalam Aziid and 
Sri Vallabhbhai Patel to deal with the questions in eonnection with the situation,” 


NOTES 

Pandit Jawharlars Visit to China 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has lieen ]hinning a \isit to China as a mark of his 
personal and the eoiinlry’s suni alhy for the siiHeiing of the Chinese ]te()i»lc in 
their natiimal crisis. PiU the ali'aiis in ln<!ia and abioad ]neventcd the fiiUilmcnt 
of tlie wish. Wlieii ho^\ever he rcceni'd pressing invitations irom the ('liinese 
])eople and the anilioriiies, the call b(“(!ime irresistible, lie ielt, Allahabad for 
China on August 19J9. It uas a personal visit but it had behind it the good¬ 
will of the wdiole <H)iintry, and jiaiiiculaily of th(‘ (Congress. 

He readied Chungking, tlie wartime capital of Cliina, on August 23. A warm 
and enthusiastic welcome was guim to him on his ariival. Hcjuescnlativcs of vari¬ 
ous olliciid and non-otiicial oiganisations jiaiticipated in the reception. 

Ill his luiblic speei-hes juess intcr\iews and a special liroadcast arranged for 
him, Pandit Nehru c()i]\eycd to tin' Chiin'se i>eoi'le and their leader, India’s love 
and her apprei-iation ol tlie l)ia\e and united struggle tliey were can}ing on against 
a eniel and wanton aggression ol an 1 m)>eiialisti(‘ Power. Jle nralled the historic 
eonlacis of the two aiicit'nt civili/aiions, the amazing eontinuity and vitality that 
charai‘terised iliem, the fearful ordeals of the jiresent and the bright future thatr 
awaited them, lie paid a tribute to the courage, determination and foresight of 
the Cbm 'se b'ader, Marslud Chiung-kai-Sbek and his liravo and faithful consort 
Madam C biang-kai-Shek. lie also convcied to them the messages ot symiiatby 
and good will which he brought from the Congress President, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Poet Paliindranalh Tagore. 

Jawaharlalji liad several interviews with Marshal (ddang-kai-Shek. In his all 
too hrii’f visit, he managed to si'C as much of the new China as he eonld. He w'us 
Bjiecially struck by the )»art women wore playing in the new awakening and the 
revisul of cottage industiies, both of which forcibly leminded him of their counter¬ 
parts in India. 

His visit originally ]ilanned to last for four w'eeks was abriijqly cut short liy 
tlie crisis in Europe, d'he visit, though brief, reinforced and strengthened the ])onds 
of Indo-Chines friendship. 

Settlement in Jaipur 

Ever since his release, Sri Jamnalal Bajaj has been engaged in exploring 
possibilities for efiecting a settlement between the Jaipur J)urbar and the Jaipur 
Prnja Maiidal. It will l)c recalled that the I’rnja Maiidal had laiinebcd a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not re8])onsible government but elementary civil 
liberties, the liberty to imrsiie constructive activites and the liberty to carry on 
peaceful educative propaganda among the masses Avith a view to preparing them 
for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release of Sri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Processions 
Regulation Act was rencaled. This was but a small oonccssioii and fell short of 
the poTiular demand. It nowever indicated the willingness of the authorities to 
end the tension and appease the people. Sri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his acciiBtoraed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms ot the 
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Bettlcmcnt arc : (i) tlio rcleaRe of political prifloncrs, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
newBpa])ciB, (iii) Bails factory anienclmcnt of the Public Societies Act so as to I'eiider 
unnec('ss:iry for a society 1o get itself registered. 

The settlc'inent was welcomed in all quarterB in Jai]>ur. It was a fitting 
finale to llie quiet and dignified struggle of the ])eopIe for civil liberties. 

Premiers’ Conference—A ^6 to 19S9 
A meeting of the rrime Ministers of the Congress ProvinceB was held in 
Poona on Angnst LH) and Bu])Requent dates. Sardar Vallai)liai, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee ])resided. 

dhe meeling was attcMuh'd by the Cieneral Secretary of the Congress, the 
Premiers of Madras, Pombay. IT. P., Pahar, Cb P., Assam, the Minister of Utkal, 
the Revenue Minister of Rebar, and the Home iMinister of Bombay. 

d'he Interiiatioiud situation aiising out of tlie ])resent crisis was the 
subject of an exhaustive discussion, 'The {jeneral administrative situation ol)taining 
in the various Congn'ss provinces was re\i('we<l at haieth. The taxation measures 
undertaken by the <'ougress t iovc'riiments wen; explaine<l })y the respective 
premiers, d'he ju’ohibition programme as ))ursued by the Concress Ministries was 
discussed '^itt'. spfa ial ndcrc'iici' to its com))lelion witliin tlu' time-limit lu-escribed 
by the Working ('ommittee and the sources of income to he ln]>])ed for the ])urpose. 

Among other subjects dealt. wi<h were labour legislation, ])rotection to 
handloom industry, eo-oidinatioii of industrial d('\elopmeiit so as to check over¬ 
production ami uneconomic (‘ompetil.ion. Pioposals for trade disputes legislataon 
in difieient, ]iro\ ima's w(‘r(‘ discussed ami it was decid('d that, as far as jiossihle, 
uniformity should be maiulained. TIuto w(‘ie some indiistrii's like textiles and 
sugiir which, in tlu' existing ciicumstance'^ of the eoiiiitry, had v('ry nearly reached 
the satiiiation point. It was esstaitial to la'gulatC! the luither devidopineiit of such 
industries and to this end iij(er-i>roviiicial co-oitcratioii was eonsidcred necessary. 


Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

WaniJid-'U and to ()(i:>hcr 1039 

A meoliiig of the All-India Congress (^ommittee waa held at Wardha ou 
Oetoher b, and 10, Pftb in .Navahliarat Vnlyalaya. Balm Ttaundra Ptasad ]u-esided. 

Ldib membc'rs out ot a total of IPS were ])reseut. Tlie ])rovi]u-e-vise attciidauce 
was as folhnvs : Ajimu 5 Andhra O.o, Assam h, Bihar LPi, lamgal B), Bombay H, 
i)elhi (injeral 14. Kaniatak 9, Keiala y, Maliakoshal 1 l!, Maharaslra 19, N'agi>ur 
5, N. \V. r, B. 1, Biinjah Id, Sindh 4, 'I'amdnad iM, Pnited Bro\inees ’13, Utkal 10, 
Kx-presidents .3. Total 274. 

Behue eomrm'neiug the ]U’oceedings Babu Rajrndra Prasad explained in brief 
the object for which the meeting was calle<l. ‘AVe are )ne('t,iiig here to discuss the 
situation which has arisen out of the War. 'Jlio ('oiigress and the All India 
Congress Committee liave from time t,o time i»assed re.sohitions (h'fining our attitude. 
The.se resolutions except the last one were ]tasaed at a time.when war was a 
])Ossil)ility hut was not. actually going on. dlie latest statement of Working 
Committee was adopted after the declaration of war. You will have seen from that 
statemeut that we have asked the British Goveriimeiit to declare and define their 
war aims, with i)arlieular refereuee to India in unequivocal terms. The present war, 
we arc all aware, is being waged by England ami h^rance against Germany. The 
declared objective is to free Eiiro]'e from tlie constant fear of Nazi aggression ami 
generally to secure freedom for all nationalities. We have expressed onr detestation 
of Nazi methods of ag:gresRious. We have also expressed our sympathy in unmis¬ 
takable terms with all those eouiitries which liave from time to time been made 
the victims of unprovoked attacks. We imitosted when Abyssinia was attacked. We 
ex])ressed our sym]>al]iy with the democratic forces in 8pain. We protested against 
the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. We have expressed onr sympathy 
with all the Buireriiig nations. We have thus made our ])Osition perfectly clear. 
M’hat we want is clarification of the position of the allies and particularly of 
England. Wc arc aware that in the past there have been occasions when the 
avowed objects for which a war w^as fought were not the real objects. The last 
Great War fought with slogans of self-determination and ‘making the world safe 
for democracy’, did not fulfil any of these objects. We are, therefore, naturally 
doubtful if the professed aims of the present war arc its real aims. 
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“India at the present moment is not an independent country. If it were 
independent it would have considered whether it should join the present war. Many 
other countries which sympathise with Poland have not joined the war and it is 
possible that with all our sympathy with Poland and with the best wish in the 
world to save the (^anse of democrat'.y, we mi^ht havo decided in favour of 
neutrality. If India is asked to help in a war for rcstorin^^ and {guaranteeing the 
freedom of Poland, is it any wonder that India should ask to be made free before 
she can render any help ? It is no (piestion of bargaining or taking advantage of 
the dillicultics of England. It is a simple and straightforward question that India 
asks. What ]>art or lot can she have in a war waged for the freedom of other 
countries when her own freedom is denied to her by pco[)lc who arc lighting for 
freedom and democracy in Europe '/ We want a straight answer to that question. 
We have also said tliat. a mere declaration will not satisfy us, We want that 
declaration to be giviu) etlect to to the extent, it is possible under present, conditions. 
We see tbst there are individual groups, paities and communities in India who have 
])ut forward their own claims to lie considered. If the Pritish ({overnraent and 
stati'smon once make up their mind to deal fairly with India and to give etlect to 
the itleas which they prob'ss in r(‘g:ird to the war, it sliould not be ditiic.ult for 
them to ('volve a formula that can satisfy all parlies and gioups. 

“Tlie I'csfdution which flic Woiking ('omrnittec will soon jhicc liefore you asks 
you to endoi'se the sUitemcnt of the W’oiking I'ommitlec and aiitlmrise the (,'oni- 
miltce to lake such sie))s as may be lu'cessaiy to deal with the situation as it may 
arise in the ])resenl war ciisis.” 

RoBolutions—War Crisis 

The following resolutions recommended by the Wi)rking Committee with some 
slight verbal changes were jtassed : 

‘^Ihe deflaration of tvar iii Europe has eieated an inlernatjoiud situation of the 
gravest imiiort t,o the woild and to India, and tiie All India Cimgress Committee 
charged with the heavy n'sjtonsihilily ol guiding tlu' peoph; of India in this moment 
of world crisis, has sought guidam-o tium llu' piiiiciph's and declarations of the 
(h.)ngrt‘SH in consideiiug this grave situation. 'J'lu' Congiess has been guided ihioiigii- 
out hy its ohjechve ol achie\iiig tii(‘ imh'peudema' of the Indian people and the 
establishment ol a tu'o democratic slate in India wluneiu tlu^ lights and interests of 
all luiuoiilies are picseiwed and safc-euaideh. 'i he means it lias adopted in its 
struggles and activities have been peaceful and legiiimate, and it has looked ujtoii 
v/ar and \iolencc with hoiror and as o))poscd to indgiess and civilisatioii. In 
])ai’liciilaT, the Congress declared ilsi'lf opposed to all imperialist wnirs and to the 
domination of one country over another. 

Til si'ite of the rc)>eatod de<*larations of the Congress in regard to war, the 
British (iman'nim'nt. have declaied India a hclligerent country without, the consent 
of the Indian people and various tai-reaching mcjisuii's hii\c been liurricd thi'ough 
the Icgislatuics and I'romulgated in llic loini ol oidinaiices \iLally allecliiig them 
and circnmsfriliing and liuiitiii.c, tlie Provincial Cov<‘rnment,s. 

The All India Congress Committiug however, does not, wish to take any final 
decision jirecipitalcly and wilhoiit giving ovciy opportunity for llic war and peace 
aims of the British CoicrnimMil to lie chiriru‘d, willi i>arlicular icfcicnce to India. 
The Committee ai»provcs of and endorses the statement issued liy l.iie Working 
Committee on September 11, I9il9 on the war crisis, and repeats the invitation 
eontaiued thciciii to the British (lo\eriimeut to state tlieir war aims and 
Itcace aims. 

While the Comniiltec condemns Fascism and Na/.i aggression, it is convinced 
that peace and freedom can only be established and })reserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the apj)licalion of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. In particular, India 
must be declared an independent nation and jiresent application should he given to 
this status to the largest iiossihle extent. The A. I. C. C. earnestly trusts that this 
declaration wnll be made by the llrilish Government in any statement that it may 
make in regard to its war and ])eace aims. 

The Committee desire to declare afresh that Indian freedom must be based on 
demoerai‘,y and unity and the full recognition and protection of the rights of all 
minorities to wliicdi the Congress has always jiledgcd itself. 

The Committee ajiprovcs of the formation by the Woiking Committee of the 
War Emergency iSub-Committee and authorises the Working Committee to take such 
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BtppB fts may be necesBary to give effect to this resolution and to their statement on 
the war crisis.” 

The Next Congress and Elections 

In view of the crisis that has arisen and the necessity of preparing the nation 
to meet such deveIo])ment8 as might take ]dac.o, and avoiding tl\c distraction of 
elections at a time of national emergency, the A. 1. 0. 0. resolves that the annual 
session of the (’ongress, which was fixed to take place during the last week of 
December, be postponed to the second fortnight in March. The Oongress delegate 
elections, the elections for the new A. I. C i\, and the rresidential election will 
stand postpojied till such time as may be li.xed later. 

As, however, it may l)e considered necessary, in order to consider vital issues 
affecting the nation, to have a session of the Congress at an earlier date, a S[iec,ial 
session of the Congress may be convened by the Working Oomniittcc during the last 
week of December or at any other suitable time, 'fhe Working Committee is 
anthorisfvl to decide about the necessity of such a Sj>ccial session and to fix the 
dates and the venue for it. In the event of siicli a special session being held provi¬ 
sion shall bo made for delegates only, and the present delegates to the Congress sluill 
be entitled to attend it. The A, I. G. Cb for the eiirrent year will function as the 
subjects committee for the special session. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. ofltee had received notice of Ifi non-oflicial resolutions to be 
moved at the me.eting. Ac<-ording to the Conslil,ntion oiu^ full day is S('t ajiart for the 
consideration of the iion-otli'dal resolutions. The prchidenl however explained to the 
commiltco tliat in view of the special ])nrposo for wliich tlie meeting was called it 
was not- advisalile that llieir attention be dis'racU'd by other matters. Jle suggiisted 
that if the Committee Avas agn*eable the nou-()!li<‘ial resolulious given notice of may 
not he taken up lor consideration, d'he (.lommitlee a'-cepted tiie siigiK'stion and the 
non-oflicial lesolutioiis were dropped, llefori' the meeting disjierscd I'aiidit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Bahn llajeiidra Ih'asad explained om-c again tlie deep significance and the 
far-reaehing implications of tlie present crisis and the necessity for uidted action. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wiirdfia - llh. lo ink. OcloJicr, I 

A meeting of fhe ^V^)rking Committee was held from Oclober 7 to 11 at 
Wardha. Shri R^tjcit.dra ]>resi<led. 

'I'lie memlx'rs pix'sent were Manlana Alud Kalam Azad, h^ris Sarojini Naidii, 
Jawaharlal Ndini, Vullahhlihai Dalel, Jarnnal.il Bajaj Paltahhi Sitaramayya, 
Jairanulas Daiilatrani, Bhulahhai Desai, Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan, lUdhan (diaudra 
Hoy, Shaiikcr Kao Deo, iTafuIla Chandra Gliosh, Jlarekiishtia Mclitah and J. B. 
Kripalani. 

Shris Nareridra Deo and Jaiprakasli Narain were ])rcHcni by 8])ecial invitation. 
Maulvi Mufti Kifayatullali thoucli invited could not be present owing to reasons 
of health. Gandhiji was present tliroughout the sittings of the "Working C'ommittee. 

Accounts 

(a) China Fund *. Resolved that the money K])cnt upon motor amlmlance and 
other e(inii>mei)ts as medicine etc, in (•onnoction with the China Unit, he written offi 

(h) Spanish Relief Fund : llesolved that the sum of Iws. 323-5-3 Btaiiding to 
the credit of this account he transferred to the China Account. 

War Situation 

The situation arising out of fhe European w’ar was discussed and two resolutions 
dealing with ‘War Crisis’ and ‘Congress and Elections’ were adopted to be jdaced 
before the meeting of the A. T. C. C. as official rcsolntions.—For the text of tho 
lesolutions as they were finally passed by the A. I. C. C. See pp. 230—232. 

Provincial Constitution 

Tiie Constitutions of the Provinces of Gujerat, Kerala, Andhra, Mohakoshal, 
were placed before the Working Committee and approved. 

N. W. F. P. 

The N. W. F. P. C. C. had made a rule that no member of the Congress can 
form a group inside or outside the Congress or carry on hostile propaganda against 
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it or describe himself by any other name than that of a Khudai Khidmatgar or 
Congressman, 'ihis rule was sent for the sanction of the Working Committee. The 
Committee gave the following decision in the matter 

“The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Frontier P. 
C. C. recommending the addition of a proviso to Article IV of their constitution. 
The Committee uiKlcrstand that the object of the pro})OScd amendment is to secure 
uniformity of policy and ])ractic.e among Congressmen in the province and to 
ensure conformity to discipline. The Committee realise that the Frontier P. C. C. 
has to face peculiar difliciilties in the carrying on of its work in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in the province, and to jn-event disruptive tendencies from 
developing. Such disciidinc and unity of effort are all the more necessary be¬ 
cause of the grave ciisis that confronts the country and which necessitates full 
preparation for united action. 

“d'he (A)mmittGe are of opinion that the object aimed at by the proposed 
amendment (;an ho achieved by the P. C. C. taking disciplinary action against any 
Congi'cssmen who commits a breach of the fundamental policy of the Congress or 
who deliberately a(d.B in such a way as to bring discrctlit on the Congress. The 
P. C. C. has ])owcr under the constitution to take such dis(‘iplinary action. The 
proposed amendment to Article IV of the Provincial constitution will thus be un¬ 
necessary. 

“The Committee expect all Congressmen in the Province to help Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of the Province, in the 
difficult task that confronts him. 

“dhe organisation of the Khudai Khidmatgars is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
own creation and it has done signal service to the peoj)le of the t)rovince under 
his leadership. In lO.'Jl, at Khan Sahab’s suggestion, this organisation of non¬ 
violent volunteers became part of tlie Congress organisation. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars have ever siitce then been the Amiuntecr organisation of the Congress 
in the Frontier Province under the supreme command of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. Their function is to serve the i>ublic and the Congress cause in the province, 
and, if they arc to retain their etiicicncy, they must remain under his command 
and subject to his (liscitdine. Congressmen in the h'lontier Province shoulcl not 
form or associate themselves with any volunteer organisation other than the Khudai 
Kliidmutgais. It is open to the Khudai Khidmutgars to have a pledge for their 
members in keeping with Clongress })oliey.” 

Rajendra Prasad-Jiniiali Correspondence 

Following is the full text of the eorreBi)ondenee that passed between the 
Congress P.esident, and the President of the Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
about the charges levelled by the Muslim League against Congress Provincial 
Governments in the matter of the treatment of tlic muslim minorities: — 

President's Letter to Mr. Jinnah. — rdh. October :— 

“In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
passed recently in Dtdhi, reference has been made to Provincial Governments! 
It is stated that Provincial Autonomy in several Provinces has resulted 
in the domination of the iliiulus over the Muslim minorities whose life and 
liberty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious rights 
and culture arc l)cii)g assailed and annihilated every day under the Congress 
Governments in various Provinces. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has also informed me 
that you mentioned this matter to him in the course of a recent conversation. 

“We feel that these charges are wholly unfounded and are based on misap¬ 
prehension and one-sided re|)orts that might have reached you and the League. 
The Governments concerned have impiircd into the matter whenever such charges 
have been made and have denied them. On a previous occasion we expressed our 
willingness to have any spe(dhc instances investigated by impartial authority. We 
feel strongly, and I am sure, you will agree with us, that such charges, when 
seriously made, should he inepdred into and either substantiated or disproved. We 
would like this course to be adopted in regard to any specitic instances that are 
put forward. If you agree, we could request the highest judicial authority in India, 
Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal Court, to inquire into this matter. In 
the event of his not being available, some other person of a similar status and 
judicial position might be approached. 

“I shall gladly place this matter before the Working Committee of the 
Congress and get them to pass a formal resolution to this effect. 

30 
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“I am leaving for Wardlia to-day and shall be obliged to you if you will 
send an early reply. I shall be in Wardlia for about a week. 

Mr. Jni/iah's HepUj lo President — 6th. October : — 

“I am in receipt of yonr letter dated October b, 1039. I beg to inform you 
that I have ali-eady placed the whole case before the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General and have re(iiic8ted him to take up the matter without delay as he and 
the Governors of the I'rovinces have been expressly authorised under the Cons¬ 
titution and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights and the 
interests of the minorities. 

‘‘'Hie matter is now under His Excellency’s consideration and he is the pro¬ 
per autliority to take such action and adopt such measures as would meet our re¬ 
quirements and would restore complete sense of security and satisfactioii amongst 
the Mussulmans in those Provinces where the Congress Ministries are in charge 
of the administration. 

“In these circumslaiu*es, I do not wish lo discuss further the various state¬ 
ments made in your letter as it is unnecessary to do so, but 1 must say that some 
of them arc wdiolly inaccurate. 


NOTES —Gandhi Jay anti 

Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday which fell on October 2, attracted more 
than usual attention and interest. JJis message of non-violence stood out in 
conspicuous relief against the tragic biickground of a destructive war going on 
in Eur()]tc. 

The country celelirated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being the 
])r()])aganda ami sale of khadi. Workers everywhere strove to disjiosc of large 
stocks of khadi. 3’hc birthday celelirations were also marked by ])ubli(! meetings 
held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s life, message and 
})hiiosoi)hy were explained to the ])ublic and congratulatory resolutions nassed. 
Many ])apers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers. Many others puolishcd 
articles dealing with his life and work. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares 
])rescnted to Mahatma (hindhi on his birthday a memorial \olume entitled ‘Essays 
and Uellections on Mahatma Gan<lhi’. The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent i)ersons in all h])heres of lile and from all parts of the world. 

Mahatmaji iccciv('d congiatulatory messages from individuals and associations 
over the world, wishing him health and long life and [iraying for the success of 
his message of non-violence, jicace and goodwdll. 

All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
AVAR AND Indian States 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference issued 
the following statement on October 4, at Wardha: 

“The Standing Committee of the States’ l*eo;)Ies’ Conference have met at a time 
of grave crisis in the world, when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take vital decisions of the gravest import lo their future. This future will 
ncccssaiily eomjirise the States, and even in the ]u-e.sent the crisis is having its 
direct rcjicrciissions in the Indian States. 'I’he tkimmittee desire to associate them 
selves fully with the statement issued by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on September Jl, ]9.)9, and witli the resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee on the War Crisis passed on October lU, 1939. Believing, 
as they do, in the unity of India and a rommon freedom for all the 
Indian people, they record their deiq) satisfaction that the Congress has, at 
this critical ium*tnre, given ])Owerful voice to the demand of the Indian 
})eo])lc for democratic freedom. In this freedom to come the j^eoplo of the States 
must be equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal responsibilities. 

The immediate cause of this war in Europe was Nazi aggression and the 
Western allies have proclaimed that they arc fighting in the cause of democracy, 
freedom and self-determination. AVith these objectives the Standing Committee 
is in full agreement but it is incumbent that these objectives should be clarified 
and applied to countries outside Europe and especially to India* The Standing 
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Committee therefore associate themselves with the request made by the National 
Congress to the British Uovertmient for a full and unequivocal statement of Britain’s 
war and ])eace aims. I'liese aims should be api)licable to tlie pcoide of the Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic syslem which is more reactionary than 
even the Nazi regime against which Britain is fighting. As the Congress Working 
Committee has stated, “tlie British Covernment in India is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as has been made ]tainfnlly 
evident during the ])a8t year.” To sup]>ort this system in India is the very 
negation of democracy and all that Great Britain is saifl to stand for in the war. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian kStates have oflered their services and resources 
to Great Britain for the prosecution of the war and have expressed their support 
to the cause of democracy in Europe. It. is incongruous in the extreme that 
such professions should be made while umliliited autocracy prevails in the States. 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult their [.cojde before ollcring 
the resources of their States or committing themselves to the war. The Standing 
Committee, speaking on behalf of the peo])le of the Indian States, cannot accept 
this commitment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the States because 
war has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee notes that the war has already been used for the piir])Ose of 
introducing new and stringent repressive measuies and putting an end to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some States, ])romised reforms in the administra¬ 
tion have been deliberately ]K)stponed because of the war. A w'ar, ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater aut.ocracy ami repression in the States and 
in stopping all advance. The ])eoi'Ic of the States express tludr strongest protest 
against this and are wholly unable to gi\e their sujqHut to the >var under these 
conditions. They may have t.o resist imiKisitions forced down 111*011 them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question of introducing 

democratic, institutions in tlic States is of iirgimt and vital importance, so that 

tho people of the States might lake tlieir iiro]>cr place in tlic shaping ol a free 

and iiidcjtcmlent India and in the new woild older to come. The committee 

therefore invite the various Rulers to dodare that they ai'cept the objective of 
full responsible government in tlieir States and undertake to give effect to it, in 
the largest ])ossii)le measure, in the immediate future. 3'hc. new repressive legislation 
should he suspended and civil liberty allowed. India may be legally at wuir 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly not in the 
States, which can justify the a}*plication of extieme mcasuicB of reiucssion. 

The Standing Cknnmittce desire to make it clear that the Rulerfe can expect 
no co- 0 })cration from the ])eo]tlc unless these fundamental changes are made and 
the govciiiance of the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular reju’csciitatives. 

The Committee send their greetings to the ]»eopk'R of many States who are 
carrying on, with courage and fortitude, their struggle for democratic freedom and 
eivil liberty. This struggle must ine\itahly become a pait of the larger struggle 
for Indian freedom and for that the peoi)le should piejiure. 

Indian States and the Working Committee 

The Standing Committee of the All India States’ Rcoples’ Conference adopted 
the following resolution at Wardha on Uclohcr 10, VX'Al 

“The Standing C/onimittec resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Resolution 
of the All India States’ Reoplcs’ (kmference, in the matter of closer relationship 
between the Standing Committee and the Working Committee of the Congress, 
I’andit Jawharlal and Dr. I’attabhi Silaiamayya be authorised to lepreseiit the 
Standing Committee before the Working Committee of the Congres so that effect 
might be given to that resolution.” 

The Ludhiana Resolution referred to is as follow^s : 

“This Conference welcomes the great awakening among the pc0]>lc8 of the 
States all over India and the progress made by them in their struggle for responsi¬ 
ble government and establishment of civil liberty. It sends its greetings to all 
those carrying on this struggle and exiu'esses its solidarity with them. 

“The Conference further desires to express its appreciation of and its gratitude 
to the National Congress and its leaders, e8i)ecially Mahatma Gandhi, for the lead they 
have given in the struggle of the States’ peojile and for the ])art they are taking in con¬ 
ducting them. In view of the development of this struggle and the Congress 
policy in regard to it, the time has come when this struggle should be co-ordinated 
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with the wider sirn^^^lc for Indian Tndc])endeiu‘C, of which it is an integral part. 
Buch an inte^o’at-ed all-India struggle must necessarily be carried on under the 
guidance of the Congress and this Conference gladly pledges its loyal co-operatioii 
in it. 

“This Conference, therefore, directs and authorises its Working Committee, 
which in future should be called the Btanding Committee, to endeavour by every 
means to co-ordinate this struggle in close co-operation with and under the 
guidance of National Congress or any sub-committee that the Congress might 
form for this purpose.” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha- S^nd. and '2Srd. Oct. 1030 

A meeting of the Working Committee wnis held at Wardha on October 22 and 
23, 1939, 8ri Kajendra Ih'asad presided. 

The members ]u-eseiit were Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, Bris Barojini Naidu, 
Jawharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Daicl, Pattabhi Bitarammayya, Jairamdas Danlatram, 
Shankerrao Deo, rrofulla Clnindra Chose, Jlarekrislina Melilab and ,1. II. Kripalani. 

Bhri Kajagopulachari w'as present by special invitation. Candhiji w’as present 
throughout the discussions. 

Negotiations with the British Government 

The Committee considered ilie Viceroy’s declaration about British War Aims 
and India and passed the following resolution ; 

“The Working Committee is of opinion that tlie Viceroy’s statement in answer 
to the Congi'ess invitation for a clear declaration of the British war aims, ])articu- 
larly in their application to India, is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse 
resentment among all those who w'ere anxious to gain, and arc intent u]>on gaining 
India’s independence. This invitation was made not only on behalf of the people of 
India, but for millions of people all over the world, who were weary of war and 
violence, and Fascist and Imperialist systems which cx])loite(l Jiations and peoples 
and were ultimately the causes of w’ar, and wl»o yearned for a new order of peace 
and freedom. The Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
imperialistic ])olicy. llic (bmmittee regard the mention of the dillerenccs among 
several parties as a screen to hide the true iutenlion of Great Britain. What the 
Committee had asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of Britain’s 
bona fides legardiug Indiii, irrespective of the attitude of opposing parties and 
groups. The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of 
minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any 
particular group or community, l)ut hu* the nation and for all communities in 
India that go to build that nation. The only way to establish this freedom and to 
ascertain the will of the nation as a whole is througli a (lemocralic process which 
gives full opj) 0 ]tuuity to all. ’J'he Committee must, therefore, regard the Viceroy’s 
statement as in every w^ay unfortunate. In the circumstances, the Committee can¬ 
not possibly give any BiiiqK)rt to great Britain, for it would amount to an endorse¬ 
ment of the imperialist policy w'hich the Congress has ahvays sought to end. As a 
first stej) in this direction the Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to 
tender their resignalions. 

‘The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all internal controversies 
in this hour of great crisis and call upon all Congress Committees and congressmen 
generally to be prepared for all dcveloiimcnts and eventualities, and to show 
restraint of word and deed so that nothing may be said or done which is not in 
keeping with India’s honour or the ])riuci[)le8 for which the Congress stand. The 
Committee warn Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of civil 
disobedience, political strikes and the like. The Committee will watch the situation 
and the activities of the British Government in India, and will not hesitate to guide 
the country to take further steps whenever the necessity for this arises. The 
Committee desire to impress upon all Congressmen that a programme of resistance, 
commensurate with the magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
discipline within Congress ranks and the consolidation of the Congress oi^anisation, 

‘The Working Committee realise that the non-violent resistance oflered by the 
Congress in the past has sometimes been mixed with violence. The Committee 
desire to impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may have to be 
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offered must lie ptirji^od of all violence and to remind them of the nledf^^es taken to 
this effect as early as lOLJl during- the Congress session at Ahmedubad and rei:>eated 
on many subsequent oi’casions,” 

Instructions to Ministries and Legislative Paities 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee with the approval of the 'Working Commi¬ 
ttee issued the following instructions for the guidance of Ministries and Congress 
parties in the Congress provinces : — 

“The resolution of the Working Committee calls n])on Congress Provincial 
Governments to tender their resignation. These resignations should be given after 
the Assembly meetings which have been convened tor the ]uirpo8e of discussing 
such urgent business as may be ijcnding but it is expected that resignations will be 
temlereu by Cctober HJ, Ih.'ll). 

‘‘The Central Ih-ovinces and Orissa Assemblies have been eonvened to meet at 
the beginning of Novmnber and the Provincial (Jovernments in these provinces will 
remain in olllce till after this meeting. 

“Speakers and l)e])uty-Speakers and members of the Assemblies, I'residenls and 
members of the ('ouncils are expected to retain Iheir offices and seats. Ministers 
and i’arliamentaiy vSecretaries are the oidy |)ersons who are at present expected to 
resign. 

“With regard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on war aims, 
Buitablc amcnaments should be made in view of the new developments.’^ 

Charges Against Shri D. P. Mlsra 

The President informed the Committee that two of the Congress members of 
the C. P. Assembly out of the wlio had brought charges against t^ri 1). P. Misra 
have anologised and the lest had yet done nothing in the matter, d'he Committee 
decidcQ that the 'jO memliers who had not yet a])ologised to Sri Misra should be 
asked to do so by the end of (.fetober. If, however, they failed in this, suitable 
action be taken jigainst them. The lTe.sident was to write to them in this 
connection. 

The Constitution of the Bombay P. C. C. 

The Provineial Constitiitiou of Bombay was ])laeed before the Committee and 
sanctioned. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad—io i^Srd, November 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from November 
19 to 23, 1939. 8hri Kajendra Prasad })re8ided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shiis Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 1‘atel, Jairamdas Daiilatram, Bhnlabhai Desai, 
I'attablii Sitarammayya, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra Boy, Shankerrao 
L)eo, ITofulla Chandra Ghosh, Tlurekrishnna Mehtab and .T. B. Krii)alani. 

Hhris C. Rajagopalachariar and G. B. Pant were ]>resent by special invitation. 

Gandhiji participated in the discussions throughout the session. 

Political Situation created by War 

The Committee discussed the political situation iii India created by the war 
and the resignation of Congress Ministries and passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee have noted with idcasure the re8])onse of the country 
to the policy enunciated by them in regard to the war crisis in Europe and its 
repercussions in India. This ])oIicy, based on numerous declarations of the Congress, 
was laid down in the statement issued by the Committee on 8ei)tember 14, 1939, 
and subsequent events have amply iustilied its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursuea by the British and French Governments, and, in 
particular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Government in regard to 
India, seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the world war of 19]4'1918, is 
being carried on for imperialist ends, and British imperialism is to remain entren¬ 
ched in India. With such a war and with this policy the Congress cannot associate 
itself, and it cannot countenance the exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 

The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was for a declaration of war 
aims in regard to democracy and imperialism and in particular how these aims 
were going to be applied to India. These aims could only be considered worthy if 
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they included the elimination of imi>criali8m and the treatment of India an an 
independent nation whose policy would be guided in accordance with the wishes of 
her people. The answer to tliis demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an 
attem})tha8 been made on lichalf of the British Government to create misunder¬ 
standings and to be-fog the main and moral issue. In iustificatioii of this refusal to 
make a declaration in terms of tli(3 Working Committee’s resolution, communal ])lea8 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of the I’rinces pleaded as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. Tlie Committee wish to declaie with all emydiasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand of Congress, and the 
minorities, whatever their other difTcrences might be, do not oppose India’s rmht to 
freedom and independence, d'he 1‘rinces arc re])reHented by, and are the emolems 
of, the Paramount Power of India. In the end it will be the ])eoi)le of the Indian 
Btates who will determine what y^art they will take in a free India, though the 
British Government has consistently ignored their wishes in a matter which vitally 
allccts them. In any event tlie wishes of those who may 0 }){) 0 se India’s indei)en- 
dence are, and mnstl)e, irrelevant to the declaration of the British Government’s 
intentions. The CV)mmittec can only inter|)ret this attempt to avoid a statement of 
war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shfslter under irrelevant issues, as a desire 
to maintain imy)erialist domination in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 

The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the i)roblems it raises as 
essentially a moral issue, and has not sought to ju'otit by it in any syhrit of barga¬ 
ining. The moral and dominant issue ol war aims and India’s freedom has to be 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question (‘an be considered. 
In no event can the C(mgresR accept the responsibility of government, even in the 
transitional yieriod, without real yiowcr being given to Popular reiiresentativcs. The 
Working Committee therefore approve of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 
1939 sent by the Congress 'President to the Viceroy. 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recognition of India's indepen¬ 
dence and of the right of her peoyde to frame their constitution through a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain’s ]H)li(‘y and to enable the Congress to consider further co-operation. They 
hold that a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of determining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one wiio believes in democracy and freedom 
can ]) 0 ssibly take exception to it. The Working Committee believe too that the 
Constituent Assemlily alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other diflicullies. This however does not mean that the Working Committee 
will relax their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. This 
Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights of accc])tcd minorities vvould 
be protected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some matters relating to 
minority riglits not being mutually agrecul to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should he elected on the basis of adult suffrage, existing 
separate clcel orates being ret aim'd for such mimrriticis as desire them. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their uiimerical strength. 

31ic declarations made on behalf of the British Government bciim inadequate 
have compelled the Congress to dissociate itself from British yioliey and war effort, 
and as a first stc]) in non-co-operation, to bring about the resignation of all Congress 
Governments in the IToviiiees. That jioliey of noii-eo-oyicration continues and must 
continue unless the British Government revises its yioUey and accepts the Congress 
eontentiou. The Working Committee would, however, remind Congressmen that it is 
inherent in every form of Batyagraha that no effort is spared to achieve an honour¬ 
able settlement with the opi)Ouent. AVhile a Batyagrahi is ever ready for a non¬ 
violent fight, if it has to come, he never relaxes his efibrt for peace and always 
works for its attainment. 'I'he Working Committee will, therefore, continue to 
explore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, even though the British 
Government has banged the d(3or in the face of the Congress. The Committee must 
however resist, by the non-violent methods of the Congress, all attempts to coerce 
the people of India along paths which are not of their choice and everything that 
is against the dignity and freedom of India, 

The Working Committee appreciate and express pleasure at the readiness 
exhibited by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobediom^e, should this 
become necessary. But Civil Disobedience requires the same strict disciydine as an 
army organised for armed conflict. The army is heljiless unless it possesses its 
weapons of destruction and knows how to use them. So also an army of non- 
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violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses the essentials 
of non-violence. The Working Committee desire to make it clear that the true test 
of preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Conj^ressmen themselves spinning and 
promoting the cause of khadi to the exclusion of mill-cloth, and deeming it their 
duty to establish harmony between communities by personal acts of service to those 
other than members of their own community, and individual Hindu Congressmen 
seeking occasion lor fraternising with the Harijans as often as possible. 

Congress org^anisations and Congressmen should therefore preparate for future 
action by ])roraoting tliis programme. They should explain to the people the message 
and policy of the Congress and the imidications of the Constituent Assembly, 
whi(di is the crux of the Congress programme for the fulure. 

Congressmen in Govt. Committees and Dept, in Congress Provinces 

The following decision was taken :— 

In connection with the ])Osition of Congressmen in the Committees a])pointed 
by the Congress Governments, and the Congressmen engaged in executive work in 
dei)artments like the rural reconstruction and ]>rohibition, it was decided that they 
were to continue to function if no effort was made to change their status and if 
nothing was done that was repugnant to their sense of national self-respect. 

Bengal Dispute 

The following resolution was ])asscd 

The Working Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions of the Bengal I’roviticial Executive and obtained ex])lanations regarding 
the same from the Executive of the IMovince. 'J'he Working Committee have also 
considered the resolutions j)aBsed by the Executive Couucil of the Bengal Ihoviiicial 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 3Utli October, 10H9. The 
Working Committee have oiicc again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of some of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provincial committee in its relations to the WoHing Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee will feel compelled to take 
notice of the same. 

In particular the Working Committee record their decisions as follows 

1. (n) Tlie Working Committee note that the Executive Council have not 
been following Sections ‘.\H and 33 of the Bengal Brovim ial Congress Committee 
Constitution recpiiring that the Treasurer shall be in charge of tlie funds of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and that all money realised for the Bengal 
r. C. C. si all b(‘ deposited in the bank through the 3'roasurer aud all withdrawals 
shall be made i)y cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer, ami that the Secretary may kec]) with him iipto Ks. 
1()C) as imiu’cst cash. Attention having been drawn to this serious breach of the 
constitution the Working Committee are now informed by tlie vSecretary of B. p. C. 
C. that an account lias recently been opened with a bank. The Committee direct 
that the sections of the Provincial Constitution in regard to funds and expenditure 
should be strictly com[)lied with. The Committee would take serious notice of any 
non-com[)liaiice. 

{h} The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. is required to submit, without delay to 
the A. I. C. C. Office copies of the Audit rei)ort made by the auditor ap])oiritea by 
the Bengal Provincial C.'ongrcss Committee under Section 40 of the Constitution 
for the years 1937 and 1938. 

(c) It is regretted that the accounts of the B. P. C. C. have not been inspect¬ 
ed or audited by any A. 1. C. C. under Article XX (d) of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Cwigress. They dejiuted Meassrs Dalai and Shah of Messrs 
Chotelal M. Shah and Co, the Auditors of the All-India Congress Committee to 
audit the accounts of the B. 1’. C. C. for the veais 1937-1938 and for 1930 upto 
October 31 and to submit their report liefore the next meeting of the 
Working Committee. In case the auditors of the All India Congress Committee 
are unable to conduct the audit within time the President is authorised to appoint 
any other person or firm of auditors to conduct the audit and submit a report. 
The Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee are directed to place 
all account books, vouchers and other necessary iiapers at the disposal or the 
auditors for the purposes of the audit and furnish such explanation as may be 
required by the auditor. The auditor will conduct the audit of not only the general 
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funds of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee but of all other special fund 
or funds earmarked for particular purf)osc8 to be imbursed by the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee or its Executive Council or any of its Executive office bearers. In 
particular the auditor will audit the accounts of the funds raised out of contribu¬ 
tions by the members of Legislatures under itesolution No. 3 dated August 14-17, 
1937 and kei)t in custody of the Leader of the Congress Party in the Provincial 
Legislature. TJie Leader of the Congress party is requested to place all accounts, 
vouchers and other ])a])erB before the auditor for audit and to furnish cxnlanations 
and give such other assistance in the audit as may lie required by the auditor. 

(2) The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at Wardlia at its meeting held on September 8 to 15, 1939, calling upon the 
Leader of the Congress Legislative i*arty to transfer the fund created from the 
contributions of the Congress members of the Legislature, which l\ad been pub¬ 
lished in the Congress Bulletin No. 5 dated Sej>teniber 2.5, 1939 at ])ago 4, the 
Exe<‘.utive Council at its meeting on October 30, 1939, passed a resolution requesting 
the Leader of the Party to hand over the fund to the B. P. Cb C. to be utilised by 
it. Further it is to be regretted that, the Executive Council passed this resolution 
although it was awaie that the fund was held by the Leader on behalf of the All 
India Congr'.'ss Committee to whom it l)el()nged in terms of the resolution of the 
Working Clommittee dated August 11—IT, 1937 creating the fund subject to the 
limitation that it should be sjient by the A. 1. C. (b within the 1‘rovinee. The 
Committee is however informed that the fund is still in i>ossession of the Leader 
and has not yet been transferred to the B. P. C. C. as desired by the Executive 
Council or to Maulana A. K. A/ad as decided by the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee r('qnest the Leader of the ibirly to transfer it without any 
further delay to iMaulaua A. K. Azad in terms of the resolution of the Working 
Committee referred to above. 

(3) The Working (bmimittcc <lisa|)prove of tlie resolution of the Executive 
Council relating to the Election Tril)unai. Jt is unnecessary iji the opinion of the 
Committee to re])eiit the reasons which (•ompclled it to declare the election of the 
Provincial Election 'rribnnal )>>' the Executive Council null and void and which 
were fully stated by the President in his judgment dated .liily 17, 1939 ])ublishcd 
in Bulletin No. 4 dated September 7, 1939. Jt is ('(pially unnecessary to restate the 
circumstances in which the Working Committee was constrained to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tribunal on a<couut of the inability or unwillingness of the 
Excentive Council or its Secretary to suggest snitahle ]>crsoiis and which are fully 
stated in the resolution of the Working Ojmniittee dated Septeinher 8 to 15. 1939 
and published at page 5 of the Bulletin No, 5 dated September 23. 1939, 

The Working tb)mrmtt.cc appointed persons whom it considers to he uncon¬ 
nected with any ])arty and wlio by reason of their detached jiosition arc able to 
deal with disputes in an im])artial manner. The Committee has no reason to agree 
with the view expressed by the Executi\e Council in the resolution referred to 
above. 

In view of the fact that definite rules had not been framed for the guidance 
of the Election Tribunal some amount of overlapping of jurisdiction was inevitable. 
But the Committee note with regret that even in eases of such overlapidng there 
was no justification for the Secretary of the B. P. C. C to issue orders and publish 
them in the I’lcss eounlcrmandiug the orders or decisions of tlie Tribunal. In 
particular the Working Committee wliolly disapi)rove of the action of the Secretary 
in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal regarding 
certain clisiiutes about Rajshahi district and directing the subordinate Commit.ee 
through the Press to act in contravcaition of the orders of tlie dribunal. It is all 
the more regrettable that tlie Secretai-y has not withdrawn his orders even after the 
decision of the Tribunal. The Working Committee declares that the orders of the 
Secretary have no validity and calls ujion him to formally withdraw the same and 
publish the fact of such withdrawal in the Press, 

The Working Committee note that rules have now been framed under which 
the Tribunal will work and these ruh's liave been considered by the Committee 
after hearing Sjt. Khitish Chandra Chakravarti, Advocate, who had been deputed by 
the President of the B. P. C. C. with full authority to represent that Committee. 
The rules are sanctioned as ])er separate note. 

Now that rules have been framed it is boned that no conflict will arise between 
the B. P. C. C. Executive and the Provincial Election Tribunal. The Working 
Committee direct that full co-operation be given by the Executive Council and its 
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office-bearers to the Ele(‘tion Tribunal in their work and their orders whether final 
or ad interim be carried out by all Congressmen and Congress Committees in 
Bengal including the Provincial Congress Committee and its Executive Council 
and all office-bearers of the Congress Committees. 

Disciplinary Action -Shris Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar (C. P, Assembly) 

The following resolution was passed :— 

The Working Committee have considered the corresjiondence that has passed 
between the President and Sriyuts T. J. Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar, members 
of the Legislative Assembly of the ('entral Provinces and Bcrar. In the opinion 
of the Committee there is no justilicalion for non-compliance with the order of 
the above mentioned members and the Committee has no option but to take dis- 
cijilinary action against them. The CDmmitlce accordingly d<ridc that the said Sriyuts 
Kedar, Jakatdar and l^ubedar be debaned from l)ecoming a jtrimary member of 
the Congress for one year. They arc further dis(pialihcd from hohliiig any execu¬ 
tive office or membership of any elcMixe body in the Coupiess organisation and 
from being members of legih!ati\(‘ or municipal or local body on behalf of the 
Congress for a jieriod of Ihiee years. 

Offico-Bcarers, Delhi P. C. C. 

DciudnHtratnm of Julij 9 

The following resolution was jmssed ;— 

The Working Committet; have coiisidt'red the correspondence and the exfjlana- 
lif)n received from the Secretary of the Delhi Piovincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee consider the action of Labi Shanki'rlal, Piesident and Maulana Nooruddin 
Bihari, Vice President and Sardar Bahai Singh, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial 
(kingress (.lominittei! in taking part in the meeting held on July 9, 1939, for 
demonstrating agninst. certain resolutions ot the All India Congress Committee as 
entirely wrong and unw'orthy of responsible office-bearers in the Congress organisa¬ 
tion and condemns the same. In view, liowe\er, ol the time that has elapsed since 
the otreni'c was ccmmitpid, the Committee consider it unnecessary to take any 
further action in tlie matter. 

Utkal P. C.C. 

Com])laints having been received that the yearly accounts of the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee were not phu-ed before the Committee, it was decided 
that the A. I. C. C. Auditor be sent to audit, the accounts and report to the 
Working Committee. 

Annual So.'^sion Election Time Table 

The following time table for difierent elections in connection with the next 
Bcssion of the (\)ngress wass ]>aHsed : -- 

1. Congress Session-IfVc/v of March, imn, 

2. Annoiinccinent of President’s election —Feftruaru 18, 1940. 

ik Meeting of Delegates to elect President and A. I, C. C. members—Fetrwar?/ 
15, 1040. 

4. Provincial nominations uyAo—Fcbrunrf/ 4, 19to. 

5* Election of Delegates u]^to—Jem imr{/ a,\v, i940. 

A. I. C. C. Circulars, Allahabad 

The following eireulars was issued by the General f^eeretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committees on diffierent dates 

I. Allahabad — 27tli. November r939 

I am sending you herewdth the resolution on the present ]^olitieal situation 
passed by the last meeting of tlic Woikiiig Committee held at Allahabad. 

You will find that the operative part of the resolution lays stress upon 
the constructive lu-ogramme wffiich alone can prepare the country for a movement 
of civil resistance. Success of the eonstnietive programme is the measure of our 
preparedness for the light for freedom which has got to be waged in accordance 
wdth the traditional ])oliey of the Congress. You will find that the Working 
Committee have again laid stress on the necessity of spinning bj congressmen 
and the effective substitution of all mill cloth foreign or Indian by Khadi. 

The resolution rightly emphasises the great need at the present juncture of 
internal peace and gooa will between the different communities and classes of our 
people. Hindu-MuSim Unity is the symbol of this larger and more comprehensive 
31 
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unity. Experience has taught us that this unity can best be achieved by constant 
service of one community to the members of the other community in neij^hbourly 
love. The responsibility of the major communities in this respect is f^reat. 

Untonchability is a standint; blot on our national life. Those who want 
justice to be done to them must render it in the same measure to those who 
arc Buflcring from injustice at their hands. This will also prove to the world 
that ours is a moral struggle. 

Ttic resolution also lays stress upon the calling of the Constituent Assembly, 
not only for the purpose of framing our constitution by the most democratic device, 
that is, the will of the j>eople ol India, but as a }»owerfid solvent of the vexed 
cpiestion of communal unity. In this connection I would invite the attention of 
your committee to an article in the latest issue of TIarijan’entitleil, “The only way.” 

Out War aims, the constructive prograiuTue and the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly must be po])uhiribed throughout, tlie length and breadth of the country. 
All this is not civil disobedience but a necessary ])reitaratiou for the coming 
struggle. A soldier has got to be ever ready. Ihit he can tight only when the 
word of command is given. Therefore Congressmen and Congress women should 
keep the striiMest vigilance over their words and actions lest, they tire the fateful 
shot before the word is given by tlie generalissimo. Every hasty action instead of 
bringing the struggle nearer will only postpone it and those who are eag:er to join 
the just fight should show the utmost rest lain t and discij'line during this period 
of waiting. 

You will please keep this office informed about tliat j)rogress of the work en¬ 
trusted to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the resolution, AYu will let 
us have ail idea of the machinery that you propose creating lor this iiurpose. 

Viceroy’s Letter to President & Gandhi 

Following correspondence passed between the Congress rresidciit and H. II. 
the Viceroy Dated New DcUtiNe>vember Lb:iU. 

You will romemher that 1 agreed during our conversation vesterday to let you 
have in concrete form the ])osition which 1 ]nit to yon and the other gentlemen 
who were ])resent at the meeting, em)»luisising that I did so with a genuine desire 
to help, a desire fully shared liy his ]\Iajesty’s (Government. 

The ])ro]iosition which I * invited von and the other gentlemen present to 
consider as leaders of the ('ongress amf iMuslim League, was that, given the great 
importance of ensuring harmonious working at. the centre, yon should enter upon 
discussions between yourselves with a view to discanering whether you could reach 
a basis of agreement between yoiirselvc'S in the provincial held, eonseciuent on which 
you could let me have proj'osals which would result in re’presentatives of your two 
organisations immediately particii)ating in the Central Government as members 
of my Executive Council. 1 brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not 
to bo necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of smdi diJlcj'ences as may exist 
in the provinces. What was leciuii'ed, as evas imnaiked in the couj'se of the dis¬ 
cussion, was a degree of agrciement in resj)ect of (lu^ })rovinces, such as to make it 
])ossil)le for ray visitors and tlie organisations winch they reprq^ciited to put for¬ 
ward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

I added, in regard to any arrangement at the centre Firstly, that one would 
hoi)C that it might be found ]iraeticahle to include also one or ixissibly more re- 
])re8GntativcB of other important groups, and that was a cpiestion on which I 
should value your advice when wc came to grapide with details. Secondly, that 
the arrangement which I invited yon to eonsidcir for the centre would he an ad hoe 
arrangement for the period of war and would he ciuitc distinct from much wider 
cpiestion of constitutional reform at the end of the war. And I mentioned that on 
the last point my declaration had set out the iiosilion of his Majesty’s Government. 
I attach a c*oi)y of extracts from that declaration, which I brought to the notice 
of the meeting yestesday. Thirdly, that the position of anyone appointed to my 
Executive Council as a inemher of a ])olitical party would be identical in privileges 
and in obligations with that of the existing members of niy Council. Fourthly, 
that the arrangement would be within the general scheme of the existing law. 
It would admittedly be inevitably a make-shift aiiangement for the duration of 
the campaign. 

I brought out that what was required now, if we could get a workable scheme 
together, was to put it into operation with as little delay as possible, pending the 
more general review of the whole constitutional position, which his Majesty’s 
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Government have expressed their readiness to undertake after the conclusion of 
the hostilities. 

I think the above makes the position edear. Lot me in conclusion repeat that 
as I said yesterday, 1 am at any time at your disposal or that of the other 
gentleman who attended our meeting, whether jointly or singly, to give any 
assistance in my power in reaching conclusions on these most important matters. 
1 feel certain, as i said yesterday, that the suggestion 1 have i)ut to you, rcilccting 
as they do a very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of his Majesty’s 
Government to reach a complete understanding, will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

Extract.^ from Viceroifs Leclaration : His Exccllciictj the Viceroy atlaehed the 
folloiriiuj to his Utter to the leaders :— 

I stated in the declaration of ()ctr)ber 1^, 1939 ; llis Majesty’s (Government 
recognise tliat when tlie time <‘omes to resume consideration ot the jilan for the 
future federal Government of India and of the plan destined to give etiect to the 
assurances given in I’ailinmcnt l)y the late Sccietaiy ot State, it will be necessary to 
reconsidi'r, in the liglit. of the tlx n (in iimstain es. to wliat extent the details ot the 
plan embodied in the Act of 11*33 remain ap]>ro])iiale ; and I am antlioiiscd now l>y 
llis Majesty's Government to say that at, the end of tiic nar they uill be vciy 
willing to enter inco consultation with tlie ie|»icscntatives of the se^eral commiini- 
ti('H, parties and interests in India and Avith the Indian I'limos, with a view to secu¬ 
ring their aid and co-ojieratioti in Iraining such modiiications as may seem desirable. 

T added ; T have, in what T have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of llis Majesty’s Go\einmeiit is, as is staled in the Instiument of 
Instructions to the Goveinor-Geneiid, to fmiher the ] artnership between India and 
the United Kingdom within the emiaie, to tlie end tliat India may attain her due 
])lace among the gieat Dominions. 3lie schi'me of poveinment embodied in the Act 
of 1933 was designed as an essential stage in that ]aocess. But I have made clear 
in what 1 have just said that llis Majesty’s Government will, at the end ot the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme ol the Act as oj'en to modification in the light 
of Indian views. And 1 would make it clear, too, that it will be tlieir object, as at 
all times in the jiast it has been, to sjuirc no i>ains to tuither agreement, by any 

means in tlieir ])ower, in the hope of contributing to ordered and harmonious 

progress of Irulia towards her goal. 

I remarked finally, siieaking of the demands of the minorities for an assurance 
that full w'cight would be gi\en to tbeir \ieuB and interests. It is unthinkablo 
that we sh mid now ])roceed to plan afiesh or modify in any lespeci any important 
part of Imlia’s future constitution wdthout again taking counsel with those who have, 
in the recent jiast, lieen closely us.sociated in a like task with llis Majesty’s 
Government and with PailiamenU 

President's Reply to Viceroy Now 19S9 

I thank yon for your letter of Nov. 2 embodying in a concrete form the 

proposition wliich you ])laced before ns when we saw yon on Nov. 1. My colleagues 

and 1 have given our earnest coiiBidcration to it. We have had also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr. Jiniiali but we find ouiselves unable to vary the answer we 
gave you during the interview. At the outset 1 would like to say that both 
Gandhiji and I missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised by the Congress about the claiitication ot the war aims without which it is 
impossible for the Congress to consider any subsidiary pro])osal. Ihc present crisis 
has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe and the action of the British 
Government in declaring India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. 3diis crisis is entirely political and is not related to the communal 
issue in India. It raises vital questions in regard to the war aims of the British 
Government and the jiosition of India in relation to them. 

The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued a lengthy statement 
on September 14 in which they invited the British Government to declare their war 
aims and, in particular, how these aims were going to apply to India and to be 
given effect to in the })reBent. It was further stated that the Indian people must 
nave the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference and should guide their own 
policy. On October 10 the A. I. C. 0. approved of and endorsed this statement and 
Btated that in the declaration to be made by the British Government India must 
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be declared an independent nation and present aT)plication should be p^iven to this 
status at incsent to the larp,e8t ])Ossible extent. The committee further added that 
Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the rights of all minoriticB. Subse(iucnt to this the policy of the 
British Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
you have been good enough to scud me. 'J'his statement was considered by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed their opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

As a consequence of this they felt compelled to de(darc that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Britain and to call upon tlie piovincial Cjovernment in 
provinces where the (bngress is in a maiority to tender their resignations. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the Biitish jiolicy met with tlic 
disa}q>roval of an overwhelming body of eqiniou in Iiulia even outside the Congress. 
The subsequent statements made on beliall of the British Government in I’arliament 
had not made any essential dillen'iice to Iho imlicy outlined in tlie Viceregal state¬ 
ment and as yon Inive rightly ]iointed out that that j^olicy is still go\crned by the 
extracts from it that you liavo kindly sent ns. 

I am afraid it is quite im])ossil)lc for ns to acc‘e]>t tliis iiolicy nr consider any 
step to further c‘ 0 - 0 ])eiatioii uiih'ss the iioliey of the British (toveriiment is made 
clear in a deidaration on the lines suggested by the Congress. It lias jiained us to 
find the communal questions being diagged in this connection. It has clouded tlie 
main issue. It has been repeatedly said cm beiudf of the Congiess tliat it is our 
earnest desire to settle all ]ioints of communal controveisy by agreement and we 
propose to continue our eil'orts to this end. But 1 would ]toiiit. out that this 
question docs not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian freedom 
as suggested above. 

Buch a doelaraliou a])plicB to the whole of India and not to any particular 
community and the Constituent Assembly which will frame India’s consliintion 
will be formed on the widest possible basis of Iranchisc and by ngreemont, in regard 
to communal representation. V’e arc all agreed that there must be full jiiotection of 
minority rights and interests and this ])ioteclion should lie by agreement belw’cen 
the parties coiiecrncd. The British (Jovcinment in taking and sliaring the limden 
has, in our ouinion, made a Bcttlement of the question much more difilciilt than it 
should have oocii. It should allay all real anxiety on the jiart of the British 
Government when the Congress declares that it contemplales no constitution which 
does not carry witlv it ])rot,ection ot real minorities to their satisfaction. It seems to 
us that a clear declaration of tlie kind suggested is an essontiid j rcliminary to any 
farther consideration of the matter. 1 should like* to add that the recent developments 
in the Eiiro]'ean w'ar have made it all tlie more necessary foi a dear enunciation of 
war aims. If a satisfactory declaration is made a discussion of the ]'ro]'Osal made 
by your Excellency will be aj»])ropriatc and useful and we shall gladly discuss it 
with you. It is perhajis unnecessary to slate that Gaudhiji is in full agreement 
with this letter. We lU’oiiose to leave tomorrow evening for Wardha unless your 
Excellency desires otherwise. 

Mr. Jinnah's letter to Viceroy— 11 Nov. 39 

With reference to the joint interview which Mr. (mndhi, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, 
president of the Congress, and myself had with you on Nov. 1, and in reply to 
your letter dated Nov. I beg to inform you that I understood that the Congress 
leaders and myself were to consider the proposals of your Excellency. To quote 
from your Excellency’s letter, ‘the ]>roi)osition which I invited you and the other 
gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
was that, given great importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, 
you should enter upon diseusBions between yourselves in the provincial field, 
consequent on w’hich you could let me have proposals which would result in 
representatives of your two organ i sal ions immediately participating in the central 
Executive Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not to be 
necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist in the 
provinces. What was required, as w^as remarked in the course of the discussion, 
was a degree of agreement in rc8})ect of the provinces, such as would make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put 
ioTwaid a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

1 understand that we were to consider your proposals without prejudice to 
the resolution of the Muslim League of October 22, stating that the declaration 
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of your Excellency on beluilf of his Majesty’s Government, was not satisfactory 
and required further clarification and assurances, and also without prejudice to 
tlie demand of the Goii^ress for a declaration as adumbrated in the resolution of 
the A. I. C. 0. on October 10, 1959. 

In consequence, 1 met the leaders of the Congress. 1 was informed by them 
finally that they liad come to the conclusion lliat they (ould not discuss any 
question with regard to matters refened to in your letter of Ts’ov. ‘d, relating to 
the f)rovincial field or to the centre, until the British fioveinment had complied 
with tlieir demand as embodied in the resolution of the A. 1. C. C. Hence, these 
two questions were not further discussed. 

Viceroy’s Broadcast Declaration 

The Viceroy broadcast the following statement lieforc releasing the foregoing 
correspondence : 

It is with profound regret that I have to annotince tluit the conversations 
which, at my instance, had been inaugurated between the reinescntatives of the 
Congre^ss and the Muslim League ha\e so far not achieved what 1 had hojicd. ^J'he 
country is entith'd to know, in a matter oi such moment and at, a time of such 
gra\ity, what was the nature of the ])ioposilion which 1 invited my friends in 
those tw’o organisations to consider. I shall tomorrow puldish eoiiespondcnce 
which will imikc the position jicifcctly clear. J.et. me only say that my object 
has been, in these discussions, to biing together the lenders oi the great parties 
and to endea\our to secuie. ns a lesull of ]ieisonaI ('ontact belweiai them, and 
with what ]'eisonal assistance 1 could myself give, that nn-asure of agreement in 
the pi’ovinccs which, in their view', would enable them to i>nt forward ])roposals 
for a constructive advance at the centre for the peiiod of the war. such as would 
1)C rciiresented bv some expansion oi the CJovcrnor-Generars Executive Council and 
by the inclusion in it of i>olitical leaders. 

My declaration of Oct. 18 contemilatcd a coiisultali\c proup. It oflercd an 
arrangement relatively so limited as tliat groun only l)ecause of maiked divergences 
of view between the great communities, uiveigi'mas the existence of whidi held 
out no hope of haimonious woiking at tlie centre on the basis of joint membership 
of my I'lxecutive Council at a time when haimonious woiking was of first 
impoitance. Nevertheless, 1 am ])eisuaded that that grou]> holds out great 
]iOBsibilitie8 for the futuie—lossibilitics, I feel sure, greater than are commonly 
realized. 

1 nei'd not say that it is a profound disn]>pointmcnt to me, after so much 
ciuleavoii ' on the part of his ]\Iajcsty’s Government on the ]'art of those Icadeis 
with whom I have confcired and of their friends, as well as on my own }>art, 
that we have no more to show and tliat in so many juovinces we should be left 
w’ith no choice but to use the emergency juovisions inserted for that }mr]iosc in 
the Government of India Act. As fcir those ])ro^isions, let me emjLasize that 
they arc an expedient and not a sanction. My own strong feeling in regard to 
their use 1 cannot better convey than by a ]>araphrasc of the quotation that aj*]tears 
in Araltic characters u])on the p'eat gateway at Eatehpur 8ikri. 4 hat quotation 
Bays, ‘Life is a bridge—a bridge that you shall itass over. You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this disapnointment as final, 
or to abandon the etforts I am making to bring about a friendly adjustment of 
the differences in this country to the end that we can continue to co-oi)erato over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and difficulties such as 
those which now threaten to retard—even reverse—the course of constitutional 
devcloi)ment in India and the earliest attainment of the common goal will 
not dis'ppear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any refusal to 
recognize their existence. They will be resolved only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust and w'ilh a film resolve to succeed. 

I will say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience and 
for the goodwill of the Indian people and of the great political organisations—their 
members and their leaders—in the efforts 1 propose to continue to make. 

The difficulties are great. How great they are has been most clearly revealed 
by the events of the last six weeks. But the attempt to reconcile them is one 
which it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or 1 succeed, I shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, I know, at the heart of all of 
those who care for India and for her future. 
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The resolution on War-Crisis in Provincial Assemblies 

The followiiif; resolution was moved l)y I’rcmicrs in the rrovineial Assomhlies 
of Madras, C'entral rrovinees, Bihar, V. i'., Bombay, Orissa and North West 
Frontier Ih-ovincc : 

“The Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
jwticipant in the war between Great Britain and Germanv without the consent of 
the people of India and have further in eom]>lete disrepaul of Indian o])inion 
passed laws and adopted measures eurtailint!; the powers and activities of the 
Rrovineial (Tovernmen ts. 

‘‘This Assembly recommends to the Governmenl to convey to the CJovcrnmeiB. 
of India and through them to the British (lovernment that in consonance with 

the avow’cd aims of the present war, it is essential in ouh'r to secure the co¬ 

operation (jf the Indian ]»eo})le that the piimdples ot democracy with effective 
safe-{;uards for the IMuslim and other minorities l)e a]ii)lied to India and her 

jxdicy be puided by her ]'eoi>le; and that India should be reparded as an 

inde))endent nation entitled to liame her own constitution and further that suitable 
action should be taken in so far as it is ])OBsible in the immediate ])resent to pive 
effect to that ]trinciple in lepaid to present poveinance oi India. 

“This Assembly rep lets that the situation in India has not been riphtly 
understood by his I\lajesty’s Government when authorisinp the stalenn-nt that has 
been made on their Itehalf in repaid to India, and in view’ of this lailnre of the 
British Governmenl to meet India’s demand tins Assembly is of oi'inioii that 
the Government cannot associate itself with British ]»olicy.” 

The Bremiers ex])lained at lenpth the implications of the resolutions in the 
lipht of the resolnlions jiassed by the Woikinp Committee fiom time to time since 
the outbreak of the war in Euro).e and the ciisis aiisinp tln'ieliom in India. The 
amendment ]»ro]»osed by the Muslim iicapne part} was rejected by the Asseinlilics. 

The Muslim Leapue amendment was as iollows :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the (lovernmciit to convey to the Government 
of India and tbrouph lliem to Ilis ]\Iajesl}’B Go\eii)ment that they sliould when 
consideiinp the question of India’s eonsliliition Gther durinp the dm at ion of the 
W’ar or after it is conehuled, bear in mind that the democratic pailiamciitary 
system of GoAernnient under the iireseiit eonslitntioii lias failed, lieinp utterly 
unsuited to the eonditioii ami peiiius oi tin; jeoplc and, thcKdoie, aj'art from 
the Governmeut of India Act of Biho, tbo eutiic ])roblem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly leviewcd and rewised de novo and that the 
British Governmeut should not make any commitment in lulueiple or otherwise 
without the aiquoval and consent of the All India i\liislim Leapue, which alone 
rejircscnts, and can sjx'ak, on hckalf of the AlussalmaiiB of India, as w'dl as without 
the consent of all imiiortaiit minorities and interests.” 

The resolution as oripinally moved, was j^assed hy larpo majorities in tlie seven 
provinces. In V. B. and C. B. Assemlilies it Avas jiassed with.slight amendmentB 
W’hieh w’ere accepted by the Congress i)arty. 

Gandhrs Article—1. The Next Stop 

The following article hij Ginidh/j} appealed in the 'Harijaid Dated SOth. 
October 1989 

I have never felt the weight of res]tonsil)ilily as heavily ns I do today in 
connection with the i)rescnt imi)asse Avith tlic British Government. The resignation 
of Congress ministries was a necessity. But the next sto]) is by no means clear. 
(Amgressmen seem to be expecting a big move, fc^onie corres}iondcntB tell me. if I 
only give the call, there Avill be an India-wide response such as has never been 
made before. And they assure me that the peojile will remain non-violent. Beyond 
their assurance 1 haAe no other proof in siqiport of their statement. 1 have proof 
in my own poBsession to the contrary. T’hcse columns have contained some of that 
liroof. I cannot identify myself with any civil disobedience unless I am convinced 
that Congressmen believe in non-violence with ail its implications and will follow 
implicitly the instructions issued from time to time* 

A])art from the uncertainty of the observance of nonviolence in Congress ranks 
is the tremendous fact that the Muslim League look upon the Congress as the 
enemy of the Muslims. This makes it well-nigh impossible for the Congress to 
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organise successful non-violent revolution through civil disobedience. It will 
certainly mean llindu-Miislim riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, demands the 
reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest term consistent with national self-respect. 
^J'hc otl'ensivc will have to be taken by the British Government. In a situation so 
delicate and unexampled no individual (Congressman or even Congress Committee 
can be allowed to take the law into their own hands. The Working Committee 
should alone have the right to de(dare and regulate civil disobedience. 

1 have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my limitations appal 
me. My ihysical condition makes it impossible for me to move about as I used to 
before. I am therefore cut oil from all outward <-ontact witli the masses. Even the 
]>resent Congress workers I do not know i)ersonally. I never meet them. My 
(‘orrespondence has to be restricted as much as possible. Therefore, uidess Congress¬ 
men almost instinctiv('ly i>erceive the duty and the necessity of the ]u-oliminary 
inaction I am prescribing, my guidance will be not only useless but it will be 
barmlid. Tt, will create confusion. 

1 bold the opiiiio]! strongly that whilst by their own aetion the British 
Government have made it im))ossil)le for the Congress to co-operate with them in 
tile ])roseeution of the war, the C\nicress must not ernbarass them in its ])rosecLition. 

I do not desire anar(diy in the country. Independence will never eomo through it. 

I do not wish for the defeat of tin' British or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
The poopb'S of Europe ha\e been lu'lplessly drawn into the war. Bat they will soon 
be awakened from their tor])or. 'I'bis war will not be a war to the finish unless 
the wliole of modem civilisation is to ]iciish. Be that as it may, liolding the views 
I do, I am in no burry to ]ufH*i|>itate ci\il diM)be;licncc. j\Iy prescript ion to Cong¬ 
ressmen, for the time being, is to consolidate the organisation ny purging it of all 
weaknesses. I swear by the old constnicii\e jn-ogramme of c,ommniial unity, removal 
of untoncluibility, and the cliarkha. It is quite clear tluit non-violence is im])0ssible 
without the lirst iwo. If India’s ^'illages are i,o live and ])rosper, tlie charkha must 
become universal. Itnral ci\ilisation is imi»ossibIe wiibout tlie charklui and all it 
implies, i. e, revival of village crafts. Thus lliecbaiklia is the symbol par excellence 
of non-violence. And it can occupy the whole of the time of ail (.’ongressmen. If 
it makes no ajtpeal to them, eilbm tliey have no non-violence in them or I do not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If my love of the cluiikba is a weakness iu 
me, it is so radical as to imdce me nnllt as a c(>neral. d'he wheel is bound up with 
my sGieme of Swaraj, iinh-ed with life itself. All India should know my credentials 
on the eve of what can become the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 

2. The Only Way 

The folhnrivg ariiclc of Gandhiji appeared in the ''Harijan'\ Dated the 

N(ti ember — 

Bandit Jawabarlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among other things, the 
iTn])licatloiis of a (Constituent Assembly. When he first introduced it in the Cong¬ 
ress resolutions, 1 reconciled myself to it because of my belief in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democrai'y. But I was not free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason ])crlui])S, more 
enthiisiastic than Jawuiliarlal himself. For 1 seem to see in it a remedy, which 
.lawaharlal may not, for our communal and other dislcmi'crs, besides being a vehicle 
for mass political and other education. 

The more criticism 1 see of the scheme, the more enamoured I become of it. 
It will be the Burest index to the iiopular feeling. It will bring out the best and 
the worst in us. Illiteracy does not worry me. I wmuld idump for uiiadulterateil 
adult franchise for both men and women, i. c., I would luit them all on the register 
of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do not wish to. I w’ould 
give separate vote to the Muslims ; but, w’ithout giving Bej^arate vote, I w'ould, 
though reluctantly, give reservation, if required, to every real minority according to 
its numerical strength, 

Thus the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving at a 
just solution of the communal problem. Today we arc unable to say with 
mathematical precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is admittedly 
the oldest representative organisation on the wddest scale, it is open to political and 
semi-political organisations to question, as they do question, its overwhelminp;ly 
representative chaiactor. The Muslim League is undoubtedly the largest organisation 
representing MuBlims, but several Muslim bodies—by no means all insignificant— 
deny its claim to represent them. But the Constituent Assembly will represent 
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all communities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way of 
doinj? full justice to rival claims. Witliout it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Aj 2 ;ain the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indip:enou8 
to the country and truly and fully rcpresentini; the will of the peo})lc. Undoubtedly 
such a constitution Avill not be ideal, out it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government has merely to reflect the will of the peo]>le who are to govern 
themselves. If tliey arc not prepared for it, they will make a hasli of it. T can 
conceive tlie ]>ossi])ility of a ])eople fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong exi)eriments, but I cannot conceive a people governing them¬ 
selves rightly tliroiigh u government im]) 08 ed from without, even as the fable 
jackdaw could not walk like a ])ea'*ock with feathers borrow(!d from his elegant 

companion. A diseased I'crson has a prospect of getting well by personal efibrt. He 

cannot borrow liealtli from others. 

The risks of the experiment arc admitte<l. Idiere is likely to be impersonation. 
llnscrnpulouH p('rsons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to he lun, if wc are to evolve sometliiiig true and 
big. d'he ('on'^tituent Assembly, if it comes into heiJig—as I hope it will as a 
result of an honourabh! setilemcnt l)etween ns and tlie iU-itish ]>eople, the combine<l 
wit of the best men of tlie two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Thcieforc the suceess of the experiment 
at the present staiui of India’s hisloiy depends upon the intention of the 
Ih'itish fitatesmiui to ]>art with ]>owor without engaging India in a deadly 
iinoraanisod n'bcllion I'or I know that India has become im]iatient,. J am 

]Kiinfully conscious of the fact fiiat India is not yet ready for non-violent civil 

disobedience on a mass si-ale. If, therefore, 1 cannot ])ersuade the dongress to 
await the time avIu'u non-vioh'iit a'-lion is jsrssible, ] have no di-sirc to live to see 
a dog-light between the two communities, J know' for certnin that, if 1 eanmjt 
discover a method of non-violmit action or inaction to the satisfaction of the (’on- 
gress and there is no (‘ommunal adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an out¬ 
break of violence resulting for the lime lieing in aiiarcliy and red ruin. I hold 
that it i.s the duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas¬ 
trophe. 

The only way out is a (\)ns(itnent Asscmlily. I have given my own opinion 
on it, but 1 am not tied down to tlu' details. When I was nearly through wdth 
this art iide, 1 got the follow in v win* trom Syed Abdulla Brelvi ; “Considerable 
misappreheusions among minoiiiies (about) Constituent Assembly. Si.rongly urge 
(darification detads, fraiichis(‘, coupiosition, methods arriving decision.” 1 think 1 
have said snflicicnt in the foieeoiiig to answer tsyed Salieb’s question By minorities 
he has Muslims principally in mind as rcpresimted by the Muslim "League. If 
once the pro])Osition that :di communities desire a charter of independence 
framed by a Constituent As.semlily, ami that they w'lll not he satisfied with anything 
else, is accepted, the settling of /lotails surely liecomes easy. Any other method 
must load to an imitosed constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an 
indefinite prolongation of imjierialistic rule sustained by the hel)> of those who 
W'ill not acccjit the fully democratic imdhod of a Constituent Assembly. 

The princdiial himlranec is undoubtedly the British Government. If they can 
Bummon a Round Table Conference as they propose to do after the War, they can 
surely summon a Constituent Assemlily subject to safe-giuirds to the satisfaction 
of minorities. The expression 'satisfaction of minorities’ may be regarded as vague. 
It can be defined beforehand by agreement. The question thus resolves itself into 
whether the British Government (lesire to part with power and open a new chapter 
in their own history. 1 have already shown that the question of tho Princes is a 
red herring across the path, European interests are absolutely safe so long as they 
are not in conflict with ‘the interests of India’. I think this expression finds place 
in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be found that the 
way to democratic Bwaraj lies only through a properly constituted Assembly call it 
by whatever name you like. All resources must, therefore, be exhausted to reach 
the Constituent Asseinhly before direct action is thought of. A stage may be reached 
when direct action may become the necessary prelude to the Constituent Assembly. 
The stage is not yet. 
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Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — J8th, to 2S?id. December, 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from December 
18 to 22, 1939. Sri liajendra Prasad presided. The mcmheiB present were Shree 
Sarojini Naidii, Maidana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, Phulabhai Desai, Bankar Kao 
Deo, Bidhari Chandra Koy, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harckrishna Mchtab and 
J. B. Krijmlani. Hri Ck Rajagojmlaehari was present by special invitation. Gandhiji 
attejided the afternoon sittings throughout. 

Political Situation 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation and passed the 
following resolution ; 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the recent pronoun cements 
of the Secreiary of State for India. His reference to the communal question merely 
clouds the issue and lakes the ))nl)li(i mind off the central fact that the British 
Government have failed to define their war aims especially nith regard to India’s 
freedom. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the communal question will never 
be satisfactorily solved so long as the ditlcrcnt parties arc to look to a third party, 
through whose favour they ex])ect to gain st>ecial twivileges, even though it may 
be at the expense of the nation. 'Ihe rule of a foreign ])Ower over a people involves 
a division among the elements composing it. The Conpress has never concealed 
from itself the necessity of uniting the \arious (li\ision8. It is the one organisation 
which in order to maintain its national cliaiacter has consistently tried, not alwiiys 
without success, to bring about unity. But the AVorking Committee arc convinced 
that lasting niiity will only conn; wheji foreign rnlo is completely withdrawn. 
Events that have hap])enod sirice that last meeting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. The Working Committee arc aware that the inde})endcnce of India 
cannot be maintained, if there arc warring elements within the country. The 
Committee are therefore crditled to read in the British Government’s raising the 
communal question reluctance to ])art with power. The Constituent Assembly as 
projiosed by the Congress is the only way to attain a final settlement of eoinmunal 
questions. The ])roposal contemplates fullest representation of all communities 
with sei»arate electorates where necessary. It. has already been made clear on be¬ 
half of the Congress that minority rights will be ])rotected to the satisfaction of 
the minorities concerned, diHerence, if any, referred to an imj^artial tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that indei)endencc is not to be won 
without very hard work. Since the Congress is pledged to non-violence, the final 
sanction behind it is Civil Resistance, which is but a ])art of Batyagraha. Batyagraha 
means good-will low'ards all, especially tow’ards opponents. Therefore it is the 
duty of individual Congressmen to ]>romote and seek good-will. Success of the 
programme of Khaddar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic independence is indis])ensable. U'hc Woiking Committee, therefore, hope 
that all Congress organisations will, by a vigorous nrosecution of the constructivo 
programme, prove themselves tit to lake up the call when it comes. 

Indepeiidenco Day 

Following resolution was passed :— 

In view of the present imlitical crisis and the urgent necessity of preparing 
the country for the struggle that may be forced uiion us, in the near future by 
the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, it w’as felt that the 
Independence Fledge tor this year should be so framed as to help in the preparation 
already on foot, "i'hc following resolution was therefore j^assed ; 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congress Committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing pnqierly and with due 
solemnity Indencndence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 1930 this day has 
been regularly onserved all over the country and it has become a landmark in our 
struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the world 
are now passing and the possibility of our struggle for freedom being continued 
in an intenser form, the next celebration of this Day has a B[)ecial significance to 
it. This celebration must therefore not only be the declaration of our national 
will to freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplined action. 
The Wprkiog Committee, therefore, call upon all CongresB Committees 
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and individual Congressmen to take the pledge preseribed below 
in ]mblie Tneetinjj^s called for the ])iiij)Osc. Where owin^j; to illness 
or other iihysical disability, or to biMiii; in an out of way place, individual Con¬ 
gressmen are unable lo attend a ])nl)lie mecling, they should take the j)le<lgc in 
their homes, indiviilually or in groups. The Woiking (Committee advise organisa¬ 
tions and individuals to notify their Provincial Congress Coinini tees of the 

meetings held as well as the individual or group ])ledges taken. The Committee 

h()|)c that none who does not Ix'lieve in tin; eonlents of the pledge will take it 
merely For the sake of i'oim. Those Congressmen wiio do not believe in the 

prescribed pledge shotild nolil'y theii disappro\al, stating reasims thei-efor to the 

rrovineial (\meresR Committee, go. ing tludr names and addies^es. d'his inlorma- 
tion is reiiuiied not ior tin; purpose oi any disriplinary action hut for tJie ])uri)Osc 
of ascert.aining the strength oi disappioval of anything contained in the ])ledge, 
The Woiking Commit.tee havi' no dcsin' to inijio-^e the pledgt* on niiuiliing Congiess 
men. in a non-\iolent organisation com|>u!sion can have lil.tb' jdace. 'J'he launch¬ 
ing of civil disol)ed;eiii‘e I'cqui'cs the discii>hncil iullilmciit of the essential condi¬ 
tions theiei'f. 

Pi.l J>'iE 

“Wc hcli(‘\'e that it is an iindicnahlc right of the Indian pi'ople, as of any 
other ])e()ple, to ha\e IriMalom and I'liitty tin' Ir.iits ol their toil and Ikim' the 
neei'ssilies of lih', so that tliev nnn ba\c tidl opi (utiiiinles ol growth. We lielicvc 
also that il aiiN Co\ernment dcjuivc's a pcopb' o* Ibese nglils and opprc'sses tliem, 
the people ha\(' a fuitlicr luht it) allm it or to aboh.vh ii. q’Jie Piatish (iovernnnmt 
in India has not only dciuhct! the Imlian people o' tlieii (reedoin but Ji.as based 
itsi'lf on tlie ('\ploiiation ol tlu‘ maS''('s, and has rnim'(l India economically, 
Itolilically, culturally and spiritn.dly. Wc h<‘li('\c, liicrcioie, that. India must 
se\er tlie Piilish coimcctioii ami attain rurna Pwaiaj oi l.'t)!ni)lcte 1 ndi'pi'ndcnci'. 

‘AVe recognise that tin* nmst. Clcili\e way of gaining our ficedom is not 
through \'io!ciicc. linlia lias earned strength and Scll-ichaiice and marche<l a 

long way to Swaraj tollowing ixaueful and Ic.dtiinale mclliods, and it is liy 
adhering to these nu'thods that our coiintiy will attain jndejiendcm e. 

^AVc pledge ouiselves amw 1«) llu' 1 ndcpi'iidence oi India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violenlly the sliucgle ior lieedom till rurna Swaraj is 
attained. 

'AVe helieve that non-violent action in general and ])rq)aration for non-violent 
direct action in paiticular, rcipiiie succcsshil woiknig oi the constructive i)i‘ogrammc 
of Khadi, eommimal harmony and removal of unloiuhahility. We shall seek 

every o]»p()rtunity ol spn*ading uood-wil! among h-llowmeii without distinction of 
caste or creed. Wh' shall endeavour to rais(' fiom icnoianee and jioverty those who 
have been neglected and to advance in (wery way tin* intcuests oi tliose w’lio are 
considered to be backwaid and suiipressed. We know tiuit tboiigli w'c arc out 
to destroy tlie im]a'rialis|.ic system we liavi' no (piarrel with Jhiglishmen, whether 

ollicials or non-oliicials. We know that dlstincrion helwi'cii the caste liindus and 

llarijaiis must be aliolislied, and Jlindns iiave to lorcet these distinctions in their 
daily eondiiet. Such distinctions ate a bar to non-violeiit ccwiduct. Though our 
religious faith may be did’ereiit, in our mtilu.d relations w’o will act as children 
of mother India, i'louiid by common nationality and common ])olitieal and economic 
intcrc’st. 

'Tdiarkha and Kliadi arc an integral I'art of our eonstruetivo iirogrammo, for 
the resuscitation ol the seven liniidred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding ])ovcrty of the masses. We shall, then-fore, s}'in regularly, 
use for our })ersonal reintireiiK'nls nothing hut Khadi, and so far as jiOBsiblc, 
})roducts of village lianaii*rafls only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

‘AVc pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of tVnigress i)rineiples and 
])olieies and to keej) in readiness to res]»ond lo the call of the ('ongu-ss. whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the indepciideiiee of India.” 

Bengal P. C. C. affairs 

The situation ereated by the attitude of tlie Bengal V. C. C. in regard to the 
resolLitions of the Working Committee, instnietions issiinl by the^ rresideiit, the 
spirit of uoii-cooi)eration shown by it towards the Election Tribunal and the 
mismanagement of the funds was discussed. The Committee was constrained 
reluctantly to pass the following resolution : 

The Working Committee regret that they have once again to review the 
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working of the Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and to take a(‘.tion thereon. During the last few months the affairs of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for consideration on several occasions. On 
the last occasion, the Working (k)nnuittce noted with regret the tone and temper of 
the resolution of the Bengal P. C. C. and its Executive Council. The Working 
Committee diHa]>])roved of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 
and their general attitude as regards the Election 'I'ribunal and in particular directed 
the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. to withdraw his iiistruclioiis to the District of 
Eajshahi countei’manding the oiders of tlie 'rril)unal and to piihlish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee cxpiess('d tlie hoi)e that there would bo no further 
coidlict between the Trihunal ai)]tointcd hy the Working (^)mmiltcc and the 
Executive ol the B. V. C. C. ami lliat full co-oiieralion would be given to the 
Trihunal. The Working Committee regret that lids hojie has not been realised and 
as a result ot complete lack of <-o-o]>cr;itioii, the nuunhors of the Tril)uual have 
tendered their resignations. Tlie Secretary of lh(> B. J‘. C. C. has failed to carry 
out the spccdic dio'ction gi\’CM to him hy the Woikmg Committee and neither the 
I’residcnt- of tlie B. 1*. C. C. nor the ICxe-utive (Council have taken any action 
in that regard. The Woiking (^immittet' feel t.liat this state of tilings is deilorahle 
and that they would, in tlie circnnislaiices, Ix' jnslilied in taking action under 
Article XII1, Cl, t'(oj of the Conslitntion to iimke arrangements for cariying oil 
the work of the Congress, in the inovince. In view however, of the fact that 
fresh electi()ns will he held soon, (lie Commit Ice <lo not consider it necessary to 
take such an extreme sti'p hut they consider it ahsolntcly essentini to take slejis 
to ensure that tlu' eh'ctions lx; held in a lair and impartial mniincr. The Working 
(kiirnmittee ri'solve tlicrefore that an ad hoc committee consisting of tlie following 
persons with iMtuilana 7\ltulk;ihim A/..id as Chairman he foimed to make arrange¬ 
ments for and conduct eh'ctioiis of dchp aUs to the next Congress and all other 
elei'tions to llu' I’riimiry, Snh-di\isiomd, and J>i^tiii-t. (^ingress Committees 
according to the B. B. t'. C. ituU'-. d'hc nd hoc comiiiiltcc shall also have authority 
to delimit^ iind form constitiioncies and to excicise all otlier powers cxerciscablc 
by the B. P. C. C. or its IXcculive Conmal or tiny of its oflice-bcnrers in regard 
to tlicse elections, 'i he B, 1*. C. ('. and its l\\ecuii\e C-onncil tiiid ollice-bearers 
as idso all sniiordiiiate commiili'cs tind their o'iici'-bt'arers in tlic Province shall 
(leal willi and civc tdl co-opcralion to the ad lioc commillec and carry out all 
instructions by that commitiet' in remnd to the clcciions aformiitnlioncd. The ad 
lioc commillcc sliall fum-lion nnld the new Ih 1‘. C. C. is didy formed and its 
oilieo-betirei's take charge ot the woik ol the Pio\inee. 

The Woi'kmg ('ommittee reipicsl the memlxas of the Election d'ribnnal to 
withdraw their K'sigiiatums and to fniiclioii in leims of the (.'onslitution and the 
rules framed. .All ixMiding complainls rc'lating to elections as well tis tiny (lisjmtes 
arising out of the elections to be lield lu'H'tilicr under tlio diri'etion and authority 
of the ad hoc c()mmittce shall he disposed el hy the IClection Tribunal. 

Complaints have been received that the lunds of the B. W C. C. wore not 
kept in bank oi' otherwise dealt with as laxpiired hy tlie rules of the B. P. C. C. 
The Working Committee appoini.ed Alessrs. S. It. Batlihoi tS: C’o., Incor)iora(cd 
Accouiitaiils, Calcutta, as audilois, who ha\c gone into the accounts and sent in 
their re])ort. Serious irregularities including iailnrc to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as admitted arc disclosed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
sciiaratc resolution. 

Memhors of the Ad Hoc Comiiiittoe 

1. Manlaiia Abnl Kalam A/.ad— Chairman. 2. Dr. B. C. Boy. 3. Dr. P. C. 
Ghosh. 4. Sjt. J. C. Gupta, b. Dr. Snresh Chandra Baiiei'iee. G. y]t. Rirou 
Sankcr Boy. 7, bjt. Aiiiuula Prosad Choudhuri, and 8. JSj. Benoyciidraiiath Palit. 

A. 1. C. C. Fund in Bengal 

n'hc following resolntion was ])assed : 

Bead the letter of Sri Sarat Chandra Bose, the loader of Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly, addressed to Manlana Abnl Kalam Azad. The Working 
Committee see no reason to alter its previous decision. 3'he Committee note with 
satisfaction that the lialaiice of the fund lias been lianded over to Manlana Abul 
Kalam Azad as directed but regret that Sri Sarat Chandra Bose declined to place 
the account books for audit by the auditors. 

The Working Clommittee note with regret that many of the Congress members 
of the Bengal Legislature have not paid their quota to the fund and a large amount 
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remains unrealised. The Leader of the Party is requested to recover the arrears 
and to take the co-operation of Maualna Abul Kalam Azad in this matter, if 
necessary, and to report to the next meeting of the Working Committee. 

Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Congress Committee Accounts 

The Working Committee have considered the audit, report submitted by Messrs 
S. R. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in terms of the resolution of the Working Committee dated November 
19 to 23, 1939. 

For the period April 1, 1937 to March 31, 1038, beyond a set of accounts pre¬ 
pared by Messrs. P. K. Ghosh Si Co., Incorporated Accountants, the auditors were 
not supplied with any books, papers or vouchers for the period. The Secretary of 
the B. P. C. C. reported to the auditors that when he assumed office on April 10, 
1938 he was not handed over charge of the books by the then Treasurer and 
Secretary, and no altcm])tB have been made to search for or trace those books of 
account, papers and vouchors, q’lie books, pai>crs and vouchers for the period Ist 
Ai)ril, lOte to 9th April, 19:18 have not been ])roduced and are said to be missing. 
A(‘count8 from 10th Ai)ril, 1938 to 31st March, 1939 and papers produced are 
incomplete. 

The cash l)ook which was produced to the auditors on the 9th December, 
which was written ui)to the 31st October, 1939, showed a cash balance of Us. 
17,718/8/1 and f.lie balance as drawn w'as signed by the Secretary. There were no 
entries in the Cash Book tor the months of November and December iipto the date 
of its production nor was any rough Cash Book ]U'oduc('d for the ])eriod. Thereafter, 
the Secretary called at the oflice of the auditors on the 13th December and stated 
that two items of cash recei])t aggregating to Ps. 880 were inadvertently omitted 
from the Cash Book and the omission was due to the hurry in submitting the 
Accounts to the auditors. 

According to the accounts as produced by them there was a closing cash 
balance of Its. 18,598/8/1, no part or which was banked into the bank account of 
the B. P. C. C. or i)roduecd in cash or otherwise before the auditors. The Secretary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows :— 

“I hereby certify that the cash balance of the B. P. C. C. Fund as at the 
close of business on iUst October, 1939 was Ps. 18,508/8/1 (Pni)ees eighteen thousand 
five hundred and ninetycight, Annas eight and Pies one only) and the said balance 
was in my custody as on that dal.e.” 

The B. P. C. C. had no hank account upto Gist October, 1939, crossed cheques 
which were received had to be cashed through some j)erRonB having a bank 
account. At the recfucst of the auditors later on, a pass-book of the B. P. C. C. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. 0. C. with the Pioneer Bank Ltd. The 
Account api)cars to have bo(m opened so late as the 21st Novemlier, 10;19, with an 
initial deposit of Rs, 500. But a cheque for that amount a]>pears to have been 
dishonoured twice and ultimately credited as late as 9th December, 1939. The final 
balance on the 13th December, 1939 was Rs. 12,380/9/-* 

The following paragraph from the report deals with the cash balance and 
where and how it was held 

‘^We asked the Office Secretary to explain the fact that on 31st October, 1939, 
the balance as per Cash Book was Rs. 18,598/8/1 and yet the Bank Account started 
21 days later with a balance of Rs. 50U. We wanted to know what happened to 
the large cash balances on 31st October, 1939. We were informed by the Office 
Secretary that the cash balance was with tiic Secretary and that it w'as in his own 
personal bank account and was being gradually credited to the B. P. C, G. account 
from time to time and in instalments, and that the balance at bank on December 
13, 19;i9, after meeting expenditure was Rs. 12,308-9. We understand that this bank 
balance includes Rs, 4,163-0-6 from the A. I. C. C. surplus.” 

It appears from the above facts that the Secretary of the B. P, C, C. failed 
to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do« From the certificate it is quite 
clear that the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part 
of the balance of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day. From 
the manner in which the account was sought to be oi)cned on November 21, 1939, 
it is clear that the monies were not easily forthcoming from where the same were 
held. The final balance in the bank includes Rs. 4,163-0-6 surplus from the A. I. 
C. 0. meeting held at Calcutta. It is clear that a sum amounting to Rs. 10,371-3-7 
was not produced nor banked by the Secretary upto December, 13, 1939 on which 
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date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to have been with him 
and ought to have been ready for production and being banked. Besides this, the 
state or affairs as disclosed by the audit shows that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept. 

The Working Committee consider this state of things to be extremely un¬ 
satisfactory and detrimental to the prestige and efficient working of the Congress 
organisation in the rrovince. The ITovincial Executive (‘annot he considered to 
have discharged their duty jiropcrly and functioned in terras of the Oonstitufion 
of the B. B. C. C. which specifically requires that all monies should be duly 
banked. Even overlooking all other irregularities, and the absence of proper 
accounts, which should be easily available for in8])ection and audit, the Committee 
cannot tolerate that a large cash balance which at the lowest com])utation comes 
to over ten thousand ru]ices should remain unlianked or unproduced or otherwise 
unaccounted for even at the time of the special audit. 

The Working (’Committee direct that the admitted cash balance should be 
handed over to the Tieasurer, Mr. J. C. CJiipta, and be deposited by him in a 
bank without the least fuither di-lay. 'fhe Treasurer is requested to treat the reali¬ 
sation and de]>osit of tliat fund as his personal responsibility and report to the 
ITesident of the Broviiicial Congress Committee and to the General Secretary of 
the A. I. C. C. 

Ill order that the state of affairs disclosed by the audit re]^ort may be rectified 
the h^ecretary and the 'I'reasurer sliould take immediate steps to kee]> ])ro])er 
accounts and sec that monies arc disbursed in strict accordance w'ilh the rules of 
the B. B. C. C. and the iiracticc obtaining in all ]uiblic oiganisations ; in parti¬ 
cular they should see that no cash remains wnth any indi^'i(lllal beyond the amount 
permitted under the rules for ]>etty expenses and that no monies are paid out ex¬ 
cept through bank and on i)ro})er sanction. 

The A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following circAilars were issued by the General Secretary to all Brovincial 
Congress Committee;—/— Allalidhad—iffh, Dicrvihcr 

We liave again to remind yon that you have to send to our ofllee a rei)ort of 
your activities in the eurrent year commencing from the Tiipuri session of the 
Congress. It is quite i>ossil)le that such a report may take some time to bo ready. 
In tlie meantime we shall be obliged if you can immediately furnish us with 
information on the following ])oiiits:--- 

(1) ■ Number of Congress C-ommit.tees—I)istrict, Tehsil, Mandal, Sub-Division 
and ])rimary Committees functioning in the province. 

fi)—-The total number of ollicc bearers. 

(3) —The amount oi money received from («) membership fees, (h) other 
sources. 

(4) -The amount of money s])ent by each organisation during the year and the 
main heads under which expenditure was incurred. 

(f))—AVhat arrangements, if any, have been made for the internal audit of the 
Committee. 

(G)-3he number of districts in yonr iwovincc and their pO]uilation8. 

(7) —The number, name and i) 0 ])nlation of the states attached to your province. 

(8) —The number of meetings of the Congress Committees. 

(9) —The number of }uiblic meetings and demonstrations organised by the 
different Committees under instructions from the B. C. C. 

(10) —Any constructive work done under the auspices of the Congress 
Committees. 

As much information under the different heads as is available should be 
supplied. Where exact lipires are not available approximate figures may be given. 
The approximation should however not be based upon guess work. 

II— Wardha — SSrd. December 1939 

I am sending you herewith tw'O resolutions passed by the Working Committee 
at its last meeting at Wardha. The resolution on the Bolitieal Hituation reiterates our 
demand and points ont that the communal question in this coniieelion is irrelevant 
and the raising of it by the British Government is merely to cloud the issue. We 
are therefore ‘ entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the communal 
question reluctance to jiart with pow'er.” Naturally then we must complete our 
preparations for the final sanction behind our just demand, which is Civil Ilesis- 
tance, In this connexion, the resolution directs all Congressmen to promote and 
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Bock belwecn the different cominnnitics inhabiting India, carry out the 

construclivc programine with B))ccial attention to Charkha and Khadi which are 
the accei)ted Bymbols of ‘Non-violence, harmony and economic independence.’ 

The second resolution deals with the ol)servancc of Independence Day. We 
have been ob8er\'ing this day since lO.U). This time the observance has a 8i)ccial 
significance attached to it due to the ])oliti(*-al crisis through which the country is 
passing. Therefore, before we take the pledge, w'c are required to take stock of our 
efforts in the ])ast. AVitliout this stock taking the |>icdge is likely to be(*ome a 
mere form. The greatest instrument of a Satyagrahi is his own self. Jle has to 
analyse his past activities and find out whether he has made himself a fit instru¬ 
ment for the service of the starving millions of India ; whether his service lias not 
been tinged with self-iiiterosi and ])ersonal am])itions. He has to find ont whether 
he has done his best to be just and generous to the minorities ; whether he has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constructive ]U'Ograinme. Only after we have 
taken stock of the past can we take the lndej*ondence Tledge in the ]U-oper spirit 
of service and luiniility. In that sjtirit the Working (Committee would like all 
Congiessmcn to take the ])lcdge this time on tlie api)oin(ed diiy. 

The Working Chmmitt.ee would also like to gauge the strength of onr army. 
It must necessaiily consist of soldieis that not only lahc've in the goal of iiidenen- 
dence but also in the means that the High (tomniand ]»ro}K)sc to empl('»y. Soldiers 
in an jirmy must till ('m]>Ioy tor the time lieing the weapons prescribed by the 
C'oniinaiid or else the army would be working at cross ])nrposes and would be 
inctfective. The Wdukiiig Committee, therefore, are anxious to know the numerical 
strength of their soldieis. 

Yon will therefore ])Iease have the ]dedge translated in the language of your 
province and distribute it broadcast. Yon will send to this ollicc as prc\ioiiBly 
requested reports of the piogiess oi youi activities. 

lIT—AUuhidxnl —2Uih, hcccmhcr 

I foiuvardrd to yon from Wardlia two rrsnlutions passed by the Iasi meeting 
of the Working Committee (b'aling willi tlu^ l‘ornical t^ilualion and the Tndcjicndenec 
])ay. Those two I'csolutions must be read togotlier. Tiiey state tlic Congress 
])Osil.ion with reftience to the Hrilish (i()\e]ninent .and tlm ('omintinal question 
raised by it. They also lay down for ('ongressimm and Congress C'onimittees the 
lirogramnie tliat is to be followed in the immediate fntnn' to jUTj'aie iJie country 
for the struggle ahead. \l is needless to lemind you that non-i-ooiieration Ix'twec'ii 
the ('Ongress and the Hrilisb (io't'rnmcnt lias alri'ady commenced. It began with 
the resignation ol Congress minist iii's. d bis n'sigiiation is the lirst sli'p towards 
lircparntion for Cd\il Ib'sislancc. d'he lest ot tlu' programme is laid down in the 
two resolutions already relerred to. It is esst.'iitial that this ]irogramme lie worked 
out as Bjieedily ns ]»ossible. 

For tlie succosslul working of the tu’ogiamme I would suggest the establishment 
in the I’rovincial oilices of departments dealing w'ith scp.arate items. Each depart¬ 
ment may be jdtu'ed in ebarge of an olUeer or a small C'ommittee that can easily 
meet from time to time. 

The following Jtepartments may be formed with advantage:' 

(1) FlTjUJCITV DJ'U'ARTMENT 

Tlie department sboii]d-])eiiodieally ]mblish pamiddets and leaflets explaining 
the luesent ]i()litical situation with si'ccial reference to the various resolutions 
iiassed by the AVorking C'ommittee and the A. I. V. Ck since tlie outbreak of wuiv 
in Europe. The demand for the C'ousliluent Assembly must be po])ularised and 
explained esj^eeially with reference to the minority iiroblera. Extensive tours of 
local leaders must, be organised. All India leaders must be invited to go round 
the ]u-ovinec. The head olliee will give all ])Ossihlc hcl]) in getting members of 
the Working Committee and other leaders to give time for this puriiose. 

(L^) Minority Dri'ARtment 

It must exidain through the ]mblieity deiairtment the effors made by the 
Congress towards the solution of the minority iToldem with special reference to 
Muslims. How cirorts in the past have failed in spite of the Congress will to 
agree : the part ])]aycd by the eommuiial doeisitms of the Jlritish Government 
introducing seiiarate electorates with its permanent communal majorities and 
minorities. Now that agroement by means of ]<aets and conferences is despaired 
of we propose to solve the question by mcane of the Constituent Assembly. 
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It may be iicoossary to have thiB de])artiiu‘iit uiidei' a flmall Committee. The 
Committee must eoiisist of represent all ves from tlie i»rin<'ipal minorities, Muslims, 
Christians and vvlierc necessary h^iklis, Tarsccs, An^lo-Indians and domiciled 
communities. It must be clearly brou} 4 ht out that Cunj^ressinen seek to bring 
about better relations with minorities by personal contacts and goodwill and 
neighbourly service. 

(3) Haruan Department 

If there is any one group of ])eo]>lc whom we have ke]>t down through the 
centuries and iii)on whom we have heaped injustice and indignity it is our Harijan 
brotliers. WdiaUu’er is done towards amciiorating their condition is but a ]iariial 
reparation of a great and grievous wiong. d'hcir sociid, economic and ])olitical 

needs must be looked after. Ihlorts must be madc^ to see that a fair number of 

tlieni as also of members of tlie minoiilies are elected in local bodies and to 

ollices and C'ommittees in the Congress organisation. 

(1) CilARKllA DeI'AUTMENT 

For this depai’tmenl. loo a small ('omniittee \m11 facilitate M’Ork. d'ho committee 
must have among its members tin* agents and S<‘ciclaiics or heads of lho\'incial 
branches of the Cliarklui tSangli. 'J'lie Moik of llic Commit ice mil be to iiro\’ide 
facilities to intending sj inncrs, making available at icasonable cost, and funds 

l)eimilting without cost to tiie iioor villager, all instiuinents icijuircd foj- the ditiei'eiit 
])roc('ss('s of caiding, making slivejs ami spinning, db’ie ('oniiiiitlee must also 

facilitate the supply of cotton wl'cio iicc("^saiY. It must mak(! I'vovision for 

iiistI'liclion. Ikcnlitics must, be juovided for the c(jlIectio!i c»f yarn ju’odueed, 
selling it or turning it, info cloth. Wdlli tlu' co-opcialion of tlie local branch of 

the Spinners’ Association it must also woik loi tlie jiojadarisalIon of Kliadi and 

tlie disposal of tlie old and the new sloi-ks. Jdir all tins it will he necessary tJiat 

(lie (’ommittce slionld have' some Junds. A grant fiaun tlie 1*. C. (t, funds will 
not be enough for this wmk. The Coiiimittec must llieieforu take u[)on itself 

the task of collecting funds foi the pm pose, 

Othc'r (k'liartments or (kmimiiii'es that may he necessary fi)i' oiir ]U‘cparation 
may he added. 'I'lie Head Ollice will he liappy to nflbrd all assistance in the 
carrying out of the jirogramim'. plooperaiiou of the (Vmgress Legi'^lidlve parly and 
its leaders must also lie obtaineil for all tins wank. In the districts too suitable 
machinery must be created to carry on the wauk. 

The Central Cilice must be kept informed about the machinery created for 

carrying out of the ])rogr!vmme of preparation. AVe must also get monthly if not 

fortnightly reports of the w’ork done. 

J V—Alla/ia!ni'l—^M}lh. Di'cnn’hr 1939 

The last meeting of the Working Committee W’as a]i]vroa(‘hcd by the U. Ik 
rrovincial Ck)iigTess Committee with a napiest to drop the delegat(-s Heetions this 
year in view of the ]»re))arali()ns that were already on in the eouiitry for the 
coining struggle. For various reasons the Commitlec did not find it possible to 
accede to this suggestion. They, however, ho]»cd that least ])ossil)le time and 
energy of Congressmen and Congress Committees will be diverted to this necessary 
work. 

'J'he Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a possibility of a struggle 
apiieared on the horizon all diferenees political and personal were forgotten and 
(kmgrcssrnen and women jircscnted a united front. The Chmniittt'e have no 
doubt that this goodwill and unity will not bo disturbed by the coming' elections. 

To ensure a calm atmosphere cUbrts should be made to secure as far as iiossiblc 

nnanimous elections by common agreement. Whenever and wherever contested 
elections cannot be avoided ConggTss ofticcs and those in charge of the elections 
will be greatly heliiing the national prc])aratlons for the coming fglit, if they 

scrupulously avoid taking sides. Wc may also not forget that it is (he duty of 

every Congressman to sec (hat members of the minority (*ommunities and onr 
Harijan brothers arc allowed facilities to be returned in sullieiont numbers in the 
elections. 

Usually at the time of elections this Ollice receives many complaints about 
iiTcgularitics and injustiiTS. At this juncture we w'ould request all parties, groups 
and individuals to see that all disputes arc amicably settled locally. The presence 
of the Election Tribunals should make reference to this olfee unnecessary. No 
money need be wasted on telegrams and telephone calls. 

Every effort must be made to see that the atmosphere of unity, goodwill and 
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enthusiasm that pervades the country at this juncture, is disturbed as little as 
possible and most of our attention is directed to the prcjmrations which I hope 
have already be^un in your ]u-ovince. We may not allow petty personal jealousies 
and rivalries to stand in the way of our just and noble cause. 

What it Means 

The following article hy Gandhiji app mred in the December issue of the 'Harijand 

Tliose who believe that India can be freed and her freedom obtained only 
throu^'h non-violence, will surely believe that non-violejicc on a mass scale can 
only be observed by the masses beine: iisefullv and knowini^ly occupied for the sake 
of the country. What is that one thin^ which all can do easily without any capilal 
worth the name and which in itself is calculated to soothe the nervous system ? 
The answer will unequivocally be hand-sinnnin^ and its anterior ])rocesscs. And it 
is indi);enou8 to the soil. Millions can easily learn it, and its outiuit is always 
current coin. If there were no mills, yarn would be as much valued as, say ^hee. 
Famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of sta]>les. If the pco]>le have the 
will, they can produce their cloth without iniuF labour. 

In the States of Europe where war is a reco^odsed institution, adult males 
arc conscripiod for military service for a ^iven niimlier of years. In a country 
that wants to defend itself and rc:;ulate its life wilhoiit war jirctiaration, ])eoi>le 
have to be conscripted for ]u-oduc.tivc national service. If a country’s vital require¬ 
ments arc lu’oduced through a centralised indiislry, it will find it necessary to 
jtuard them even as a capitalist j;uar<ls his treasun's, A country whose culture is 
based on non-violence will lind it necessary to have cvciy home as mu'di self- 
contained as iiossible, Indian society was at one time iinknowiiqdy constituted on 
a non-violent basis. The home life, i.e., tlu* \illayc, vas undistuibcd by the perio¬ 
dical visitations from barbarous hordes. Maync has shown that India’s viilat-''C8 
were a con,iSeries of republics. In them there were no ladies and gentlemen, or all 
were. Unless this argument is accepted by tlui Congressmen I hold it to be inqxissiblo 
to establish non-violence that will be ])roof against l('mptation and that will stand 
true no matter how heavy the odds may l)c acainst it. W'ithout such non-violence 
the country cannot ])ut up a fi^tht in wliich iIkuc is no gtiin;;' back and there is no 
defeat. The Conttress will never ]uove its non-violent intention before Rrifishers and 
the world. The Conjj::resH non-violence is intended as well in resjiect of the rulers, as 
of all those who fear, distrust or despise tlic threat institution. I have no doubt that 
want of this broad non-violence is responsible for our failure to reach communal 
unity. The fact is that Coi’gressmen have not dcmonslraled that living non¬ 
violence in their dealings even among themsohes. And 1 cannot resist the oonvie,- 
tion that the delicicmcy of our non-violence can be measured by the deficiency in 
our khadi })rogrammc. Our belief in either has been half-liearted. I plead for full- 
hearted belief in both. And the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly 
likely that it will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India's freedom. 

With this background, let Congressmen carefully study^ the table (printed 
elsewhere in this issue) jircpared for me by Shri Krishnodas Gandhi who is among 
the few khadi experts who have mad(i a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. 
The ligurcs arc an interesting study for khadi-lovers. They will vary for inferior 
grades of (‘otton. Ihit they are good enough as a workable index. Those who do 
not wish to take the trouble of studying the whole table should look at count 14 
only. They will see that a self-spinner’s khadi will cost him a little less than \] 
as. per sq. yard. I have contemplated at least half an hour’s spinning per day ny 
every Congressman. Even a novice should easily B{)in ICK) yards in 30 minutes. 
Many spin 2CX1 yards with case during that time. Hupposing the sclf-spinncr needs 
20 yards per year, he will need to sj)in at the most for one hour per day. Thus 
one-fifth of the whole po]mlation would need to spin at the most for five hours per 
day for enough yarn to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards per head. 
The present average is said to be 1.5 yards per head. With greater efficiency the 
working hours can be considerably reduced. 1 hold that such distributed production 
of khadi requires minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co¬ 
operation on a scale never witnessed anywhere in modern times. Given the required 
will, the proposition is perfectly feasible. Anyway I expect every Congressman to 
put up his best effort to spin intelligently as much as he can and organise khadi 
sales among his neighbours ; and this he should do in the belief that he is taking 
his due share in the preparation of the country for Independence. 



The General Secretary’s Report 

From March 1939 to February 1940 

TJiP following is the iext of the Report of the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress from March 19h) to February 1940 :— 

The Trij)iiri Sosbioii of tho ConpjresB mot under B|)eeial cireumstancefl. The 
President-elect, Sri Subhiifi Chaiulra Bose was ill ; there was no W()rkin[>; Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Candhi was lasting in Jtajkot. The controversies 
before and after the Pi-esidential election had considerably embittered the atmosj)here 
and confused the public mind. There was division in tiie ranks of (k)n^ressmen. 
Pival groups threatened to iindeimine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in tJic midst of these distiessing circumstances that the (h'legates were 
called niton to arrive at vital d(;cisions ot grave im|tort to the country. There 
being no Working Ihinmittee, no ollicial resolution could be placed Itefore the 
Bubje(‘t8 committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, 
the l*resident received a requisition from over Tit) members of the Committee 
requesting permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation 
arising out of the Tresidential (‘lection. This resolution was sought to be moved 
in the A. I. C. C. but the Tiesident oveiruled it. lie however allowed the 
resolution to be moved in the subjc'cts committee meeting. 

‘Tn view of various misiinderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversnes in connection with the Presidential 
election and alter, it is dcsiialile that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

^‘This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental ])olicieH which 
have goveriH'd its programme in the jiast yi'urs under the guidance of Mahatma 
(Tandhi and is delinilely of ojunion that there shouhl be no break in these ])olicies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress ih-ogrumine in future. 
This Committee cxpr(‘ss(‘s its confidence in the work of the Working (/ommittcc 
which fumhioned during the last year and icgrcts that any aspersions should have 
been cast against any oi its members. 

“In view of tho critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma (iandhi alone can load tlic Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperatiso 
that its executive should command his implicit conlidence and requests the 
President to aiipoint the AVorking Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji.” 

The resolution naturally raised controversies. Its intoriiretations as evidenced 
liy the Bi>ccchcs made ranged fiom one of aflirmation of faith in (fandhiji’s 

leadersliip and confidem e in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 

President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a largo majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the oiien session. iSri Subhas Chandra 

Bose, tho President-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the 

subjects committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness, JMaulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the 
proceedings. 

The other imj^ortant resolutions passed at the session were about; 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 

National demand 

The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist 
the imposition of Federation were once again reiterated, dhe resolution (leclarcd 
that an indcjiendent and democratic India alone could solve rapidly and eftectively 
the economic and other problems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. 
The capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these luoblcms was limited and 
was rapidly nearing exhaustiern. The proposed Federation strangled and sufiocated 
India still further, dhe Congress was therefore firmly of the opinion that the 
India Act should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people 
themselves. To this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to 
get ready for a nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forces, 

33 
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CoNORE'^s Machinery 

The rai^id ineroase of mnni))cra and the Ki'owth of the Congress organisation in 
rerent years, had revealetl irre<;'uhirities and abuse in tlie working of the Oon[*TC88 
Ma'liinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. fSorne cdian^^es were 
lujcossary if it was to work Hnioothly and elludently. Ordhiarily chan^^cs in the 
constitution arc cfFeeted in the open session, lint the subjeets eomniittce of the All 
India ConL;ress Coimnitiee could not formulate ])roi)Osals for constitutional chan[!;c8 
in tlic ))revailinj; exeiteiu('nt at 'rrii)uri. A resolution was, therefore, ])asscd by tlic 
open session authorising;’ the All Imlia ('on[!;ress Oomrniilee to incorporate such 
chaiu;es in the eonstitiUion as would obviate abuse and make for the elli(*ient 
workiiij; of the orphanisation. Whatever ])roposals were adoi)ted by the A. I, C. 0. 
would come into fori'o as if sanctioned l)y the delct;ates asscml)led in o])en session. 

Foreign Foeicy 

The Fou'O’ess recorded its entire disap])roval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign ]'olicy which was heli)iie; in the destruction of democi’atic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence ilourished 
unclu'cked. 

Itesolntions were also ]nissed al’xmt hapiienin.es in Tah'stine, the condition of 
Indians ()\(‘rseas, Indian Stales .and India’s symp.'iihy with (diina. 

'rhe Wald Tally of Epypt sent a fraternal d(‘lcp,ation to iittend the Trijuiri 
Clon.uress in response lo an invilalion of tlui Tresid^-nt and Tandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial wi'lcome was extended to llie delegation and (lie visit was eonsi- 
d('red as symliolic ol tlie solidaiity of the two counuies in their stru|;^le for 
freedom. 

Stai.emate in 'I’jiE Fongrj: s 

The session was over but the trouble that beaan with the eh'clioii of Sri 
Sublias Tose as |)r(‘Sideiit eonlimied. Tlu' Ihesidcnt was without a Woihina (loni- 
luiltee. The 'liipuri S<‘ssi<)n hail allirnK'd ils adhenaice lo llie fundamenlal |)oIicies 
adopted by llu' Foii;iess under (lie RUidanee ol (landliiji and had ri’([nesled the 
Tresident to aiti'oiut the \\'orkin^ (.’ommitlee in acco/dance with his wishes. ’Tlie 
Tresidenl owiiu; to his continued ill health could not personally meet (iandhiji. 
lie theri'fori' stai't-eil coiresi)ondence with him. He set lorih in dilail his own view 
of the situation. He th.ouaht that Tandit Taut's resolution was unconstitutional, 
('Specially that claiisi' which related lo the foimalion of tlu' Working tkmimiliec in 
accoidance with (iandhijTs wislu's. d'he resolution h'lit, itself to various intorjire- 
tations. p^ome people lu'ld that it was one of no-conlidi'iice in him. (iandhiji was 
asluxl to m\'o ITis intei-incPUion of tlu' resolution. The: Tresident nave (iandhiji the 
benelit of his \'iews about the foimation of (he Woi'kini; C'ommittee. He thought 
the situation demanded a composite commitli'e. He proposeil t(' nominate V mem¬ 
bers of such a coninnilee and would allow t^ardar Vallabhbhai Tatel to nominate 
the remainiiiL', se\'en. 'I'he (ieneral Secret iry was how('\er to hi' a nominee of his. 
In a lonp letter, tJie Ti(?sident mcniioneil the i)olicies which lie wanted the (’on^^rcss 
to adopt., d'hese ielated to the launching; of a 8lrue,!;le in the counti’y, after a six 
months’ ultimatum l,o the Biitish (loiernment and a ioiward dn'Ve on a eomprehen- 
sive scale in the Slates. {1’iiese policies had not luxai accejited by the (.hn^ress 
at Triiiuii). He w.is further of the view that vioh'iice in the country was on the 
decrease, and as such the i-oiintry was better ]iri;pared for a final and decisive 
assault on British Impeiialism. He also said that, failure to adopt his siiccoKtions 
would lead lo ei\'il war in the Tonpress. (iandliiji in his replies answereil the 
vai'iouH points raised by (he Tu'sidcnt. He sup,!.’(“sted a meeting of the lenders to 
settle tlie dilhu'enc(;s tlioupli lie had his doubts wbellier this would serve the pHr{>ose 
when there was mutual distrust ami the diHeiences were deep and fundamental. In' 
Ids opinion the best, eotirse under the eiicumstances would be for tlu' Tresident to 
form a homoceneous ealiinet, of his own elioiei' and ro forwaid witli his ]'rop,ramnic 
if these received the approval of the A. I. Ch C. He expressed his dissent from the 
views expressed by the Tresident on the problems cn^acinc the attention of the 
eoiintiy. He saw no leason why the so-ealled two blocks, the T,ic;ht and the Left 
in Mie (J()n;;ress, should not work, each on its own liiu'S, ivitlioiit ercatin^ biilerness 
leading: to civil war about wdiiidi the ITesident had written. 

Tlie prolonged correspondence (lid not result in the Holiition of the tannic, viz., 
the formation of the AVorkiiig (.Committee. Hhcre was wddes[)read dissaiisfaetion in 
the country with this state of aflairs which had reduced the whole Congress organi¬ 
sation to a state of inaction. Under these circumstances it was felt that only a 
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meeting of the A, T. C. C. could hoIvc the tangle. A meeting was accordingly 

called. It aBscmhlcd in Calcutta on May 1 and suhsequent dates. There were 

prolonged conversalioiiH between the rresident and (hindljiji. CJnndliiji declined to 
suggest the namo lor the Working Committee iJi terms of I’andil I'ant’s resolution. 
He lield that, that would he an im]>OBition on the ricsident. He left the President 

free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he sugjL'esled a conference 

with the old nuanhers of the Working Committee.. Tin; Presiilent acec])ted the 
latter sugueslion. Sardar Vallahhhhai did not attend the meeting at Calcutta 
l)i!cause of iJie excitement ]'revalent and also because, as he ex])resRed afterwards, 
that whal(!ver decisions might be taken, may be without any piessure lieing exerted 
by him. It was su]>iK)sed that his anti]>alhy towards the Piesident and his inllucnce 
with (hiiidhiji w’viv n'sponsible lor what had hai>peiied, ])iscussioiis with the old 
members of the Working Committee hroiighl. the solution of the problem no nearer. 
Only twu) courses were therelore o))en to the rresident, either to form a homoge¬ 
neous committee of tliosc who agreed with him or to resign. At, the A. I. C. C. 
nu’eting lie explained the situation in the light of Die conversations he had witli 
Gaudhiji and the ex-members of the Working (tommitlec. lie said that in view of 
(iaiulhiji’s refusal to nominate a Working Cummitlee and Die failure of eonversa- 
tioiis with his ex-eolleagues, no otlier eourse was left to liim except to form a 
Working Committee of his choice. To this eomse he was a^e]■se, the reasons being 
that such a committ('e will not command the contidence oi the House and of 
Candhiji and also because he la'lii'ved tliai a (omposite eahinet was desirable. 
Huder such circiimsianees the A. I. C. <'onld apjaiiiit a Woiking Committee of 

its owui c.hoice, but it. might he one in which lie may he a mislit. lie theiefore 
thought that if lie resigned his ])resi(hmtshiii and another ])resideni was decti'd, it 
would be easier for the A. 1. C. C to settle the matter. ‘Alter mature deliberation 
and in an entirely helpful spiiit,’ as ho said, he p.laced his resignalion in the hands 
of the (kmimittee This neci'ssitated the election of a new i)iesident. To avoid Diis 
iinjdeasant necessity, Pt. dawaharlal moved before the House that Sii Snhhas 
Cliandra Pose he reqiu'sled to wuthbraw' his resigmiDon and nominate afiesh Die old 
Working Committee, which functioned in IIKkS. Explaining the ]>roiiosilion, Pandit 
JS\4irn made clear liow' l.wo seats will lie available on the Coiinnitloe for infusion of 
fri'sh bhn)d which Sri Siibiias (.‘handra Pose considered so lu'cessary. The jiroposi- 
tion was, however, not aceejttahle to him. It wais therefore dro|q*ied. Thereupon 
the A. 1. C. C. ])roc(:eded W’itli the election of the new' Jhesident. Palm Pfijciidra 
I’rasad’s name, was proposial and accepted by the A. I. C. C. 4'huB ended the 
melancboly e])isode of Die i‘residenlial election. 

44ic President, Palm RuJenJra Prashad annoiinecd the following personnel of 
the new' Working CVmimiltee:— 

Maiilana Alml Xalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidn. Sardar Valhiblddiai 
Patel, Khali Abdiil Gliadar Kliaii, Seth .lamnahil Pajaj (4'reasurer), Dr. 

]‘attahhi Sitaramayya, Sri .lairamdas Doulatram, Phnhibhai .1. Desai, Shanknrrao 
i)eo, Ilarekishna Mclitab, Dr. P, C. Pay, Dr, Profulla Chandra Gliosli, J. P. 
Krijialani (General Seeretaiy). 

Among the importaiii resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 

Danger and aiiotlier on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment Act 
was an attempt to eoiu'cntrate all i^owers in the hands of the (Vaitral (io^erllment 
in the event, of war. It striiek at the very root of provincial autonomy and 

reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. 'Hie A. J. C. C. 

therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of such an amend¬ 
ment. Another resolution demanded Die release of ]H)litieal iirisoners wlio were 
still in Jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ Day was observed 
all over the country in pursuace of this resolution and instructions issued by the 
President. 

Reform in the Conoef^s INIaohinery 

The Calcutta meeting of the A. I. C. C. for obvious reasons could not give 
effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at Tripuri, about reform in the Cong¬ 
ress Machinery and amendment in the ('‘ongress constitution. All that w'ns possible was 
to appoint a small committee consisting of the President, Shris Jawaliarlal Nehru, 
B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Narendra Deo and J. B. Kripalani to go into the ques¬ 
tion and report to tho next meeting of the A. I. (h C. This committee met in 
Bombay from the 3rd to 7th June, 1939. Mahatma Gandhi participated in its 
deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel aiul Bhulabhai Desai were present by 
special invitation. The Committee had before it about 200 concrete suggestions 
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forwarded to the A. I. C. C. office by Con^TCSsmcn and Congress organisations in 
response to tlic General Secretary’s re(}uc8t for suggestions. These were given care¬ 
ful consideration. Among the important changes recommended were : 

(i) permanent membership, 

(ii) maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to l)c eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a rrovincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
the Congress for three (‘onsecutivc years, 

(iv) the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conllict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any elective 
committee, 

(v) ai)pointmciit of a rrovincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seals of llie A. I. C. C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled })y all tlic delegates assomblc,d by single transferable vote. 

The Working; (brmmittee which met in Eombay from L’lst to L’Tth .Tunc 1039, 
gave c.areful c()nsideration to the recommendations of the constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that nature would give dictatorial powers 
to the Working Committee and members of any ]>arty in the Congress o])posed to 
them might be precluded lorm bolding any ollice in the Congri'ss organisation. Similar 
provision in the existing constitution related only to communal organisations. The 
words “any organisation” extended the sco|)e of the article, in cpicstioii. Gandhiji’s 
advice was that at that juncture no sindi const.itutional amendments should 
be })i‘eBsed which were op])osed by any section of Congressmen. It was therefore 
decided that the firojioscd change wlii(di wxas objected to l)y the leftist groups in the 
Congress be dropped. Similarly rcc^ommendation (vi) which sought to modify the 
system of ])roportional representation by single transferable vote was also drojiped 
because it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the important additions made were : 

(1) dianarcatioii of fixed constituencies for the election of delegateB. 

(3) d'he number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 5(X). 

The Bomliay meeting of the A. I. C. C. was called especially to discuss the 
constitutional amendments. Since the two princii)al contentious recommendations 
were dropjied, the rest of the proi^oscd amendments w'erc carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the rresident and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not, enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indisciidine. 
Tliey would check technical irregularities but could bo no sidistitnte for ])nrity and 
strength to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the most ellective antidote to the j'oison which was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A. T. C. C. thoug;h called cx])fcBRly for consider¬ 
ing constitutional amendments, liad before it several imi>ortant matters reejuiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in h^outh Africa ayd (iii) Digboi Strike. 

Indians In Ckylon 

d'he Ceylon Government ado]ited without any previous notice, measures which 
resulted in tlismissal and rei)atriation of about 10,CXI) Indian daily yiaid workers in 
all dci>artmentB of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of unem¬ 
ployment in the country. 'Jhe measures were unjust and provoked resentment in 
India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The yiroblem of unemydoymeiit 
and economic distress was uiidoulitedly there as it was in all other countries where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way the Ceylon Government w'anted to deal 
with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive against 
Indians in all vocations, and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessation of fresh 
recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and were domiciled resi¬ 
dents of the country looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A. 1. C. 
C. Ollice, the Congress President, and Mahatma Gandhi were Hooded with repre- 
Bentations from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
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The Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in May. 1939 
gave earnest consideraiion to these representations and ]iassed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two friendly neighbours. It however desired to e\]»lorc every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities and reiucsentative associations and indi¬ 
viduals on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to elfcct a just and 
honourable settlement. 

Bandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on June IG. A magniflcicnt re¬ 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Geylonese alike, lie had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian oi-gani- 
sations and other individuals concerned. In the talks with the iMinisters, he ])leaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the ])roblcm that allccted the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate ])roblem, he ])oint.ed out, was a small and ]ielty one in the context of larger 
])roblemB they had jointly to face. It was, theretore, projier and necessary that this 
small ])roblem be ap])roached in a liberal spirit,. Javvahailalji l('ndered some whole¬ 
some advice to the Indians in CVylon also. While they must not forget the country 
of their origin, they must see that they serve their adoj>ted country with di'votion 
and loyalty and cultivate iratiTiial relations with its inhabitants, lie addiessed 
several large and crowdi'd luiblic. tiatherinus where he ein]>]iasised the necessity of 
])reserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two countries and 
remember the eominoii fight the^ had to carry on against, impeiialibm. 3'his high- 
minded a])proach to the problem created a line impK'Ssion all louml. 'I’he Ministeis, 
however, could not see their way to agree to a major change in their scheme but 
they agreed to small modifications and promised to take steps to minimise hardships 
eonsequent on re])atriatioti. 

J’andit Jawaharlal submitted to the Woiking Oommitti'c a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. 'The Committee regretted that in spile of the earni'st ('fl'oils of Bandit 
Nehru, the (Vylon (iovernment did not think it lit to make any ma|or changes in 
measures they had proposed against tluar Indian ('m]doNe('s, 3 he action of the 
Ceylon Government, the Working C'ommittee pointed out, was not in con form ily 
with justice or international jiractn-c. 

The Committee recognised the right of the iieople of Cevlon to eive pieferonce 
to nationals in iStatc service or otherwise in their c<nintry but, surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made C'eylon their home and who had by tlieir labour 
on the land and elscwere contributed gieatly <,o the riches and advaiu'cnient of the 
vommon laud, iiad secured the right to be considen'd on a ]tar with the other in- 
luihitanls oi the Island. Steps taken to adjust, ndationslii)) should not he taken 
unilaterally. This Coiiiniittee were averse to <loing anything whicli might ]uit a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economif bonds winch uniiiHl the (wo lonn- 
irics. But considering the cirenmstaneeB whu-h llu^ nnilatcial action ol the Ikiylon 
Government had created, they w'ere of the oi)inion that all future emigra¬ 
tion of labour from India to Ceylon must he completely stopped. The decision 
of the Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Indians in fsouni Afuica 

While in Ceylon Htejis were being taken whicli adversely allcried thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was devGojiing as a result ol the 
policry of seii:regation inirsued by the Union Government. Legislation was sought 
to be enactea prohibiting the lease and sale of lantl to Asiatics unless under (‘crtaiii 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi anil the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. Tlie Government of 
India, while Diofessiiig sympatfiy with Indian settlers in tlieir ]>light would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. 1. C. C. i)a8scd a resolution regretting (he attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the ohligalions under¬ 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola¬ 
tion of the Gaiidhi-Smuts Agreement of 1911 and all the numerous subsequent 
undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government. Tlie A. 1. C. C. voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the setLlcis’ figlit for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the ^ dissension among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front. The Union Govern- 
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ment was ap]^calod to rcfracc their sic])s and carry out the iindertakin{j;8 of tlicir 
predecessors. 

No reassuring- news is however to hand. Instead llie latest we have from 
Oai>etown conrtrm all oiir worst fears. In the Btuitli African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Slalaii, Lc'ader of the Nationalists movc'd : "I'he house ii'^ards it as urjAently 
necessary that the policy of sc'urei’alion bciween Europeans and non-Europeans, resi- 
dcntially, indnstrially and ])()litically should be cairii-d out witliont, d(‘lay and that on 
the basis of the repvU'l of the (io\eminent (\)ininission of P.Kll) on nii.\cd inai-riaees 
steps should be laD'u to -iirohibit niisccscnat. on. d'hc, house r('fjiicsl8 the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to inlrodtua' innuediatiD legislation neci’ssary to carry out that 
policy eflectivcly.” d'he meaning, of this reactionary I'iece ol racial legislation is too 
lilain for com ment. 

Tot.me VI. Prisonkiis 

AmonL!; tlu' eailicst ineasuK's adopted liy the (dmen’ss Blinistiii'S was the 
release of i^olilical juistmers. 'the few that rcmaiin'd lahiiid llie jirison bars in 
lliliar and U. U. were r< leased as a result ol the ministeiial ciisis in the two 
Urovim-es. dhe Uonuress alhudied pn'at imporliince to the qiicslion ot the release 
of political piisoners but in the non-C’onpiess adminisllations of Penpal and tlie 
runjab, ]i[i;'icuiarjy iJie foimcr, no ('flort was made to solve the question. This 
produced vvi(h*s])r('a(l rest'utnn'nl in the two pio\im’es. In Pi'iipal tlu' jnoltlem was 
l)articularly atmte as there were inlerne<-s who had la'cn in jail lor several years 
without a tiiah (laiidhiji interested liiinsell in the ri'lcase ol the Penpal I'risoiieis. 
He had ])rolonped consultations with the Penpal Goveinment. As a lesull of these 
consullatioiis almost- all the internees and a number of piisoneis were ideased in 
batches. A (‘on^ideralilc number however still remained in jail. Tliere were threats 
of hunper-strike by the ]uisoners. 1h(*y had (h'claicd to (laiidliiji that tJu^y had no 
faith in Icrrorisin. ^'et they weie kei»t on inspite of the fact that those who were 
released were not known to Jia\c created any Iroiible. Under these 
circiirnstances, it was but jirojier and just th.at the remaininp ]>risoners be reh'ased. 
Put the Penpal Government, for rtaisons best knowJi to tlicm, took a ditlenMit view 
of their responsibility. 

dhe i)roRi)ect of indennile (lelenlion made the ]uisoners dcs])erate. Some 80 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore jails went on lumper-strike on July 7 
and 8 to ropist-er llieir protest apainst their eoiitiniied diPention and also to rouse 
public oi)inion in lav our of their release. The news ol the hiiupcr-strike created 
widcs])read stir in the country. Prominent Uoiipressmeii in Ptaipal pot into toueh 
with P)eupal Govcrnnu'iit and urpi'd them to lake tinu'ly action and avert, an 
uiqJeasant crisis. IMaliatma Gandlii appealeil to tlie Penpal Governnuait. to do bare 
justice to the ])risoii(;rs and lelease tlicin. J'lu' Uonpress Piesideid., Bhii Mahadco 
Desai, Bhris Bnlihas C'bandra Pose and Barat C'iiaiuJra Pose, all in their several 
w^ays, intervened to avert the crisis. Plie ]»iisoners iTS])oiide(l to these apneals and 
pave np lumper-strike on an assurance beinp piven liy Bliri Biibhas Uhandra Pose 
on behalf of tlie Penpal i'rovincial Uonpress (Committee that stcjis would be taken, 
inc.liidinp direct action, to secure their eaily release. ’Jhc news the termination 
of the lumper strike was received with preat relief throuphout the country. 

The Workiiip Committee passed a resolution exiiressinp pratefiil np]u’eciation 
of the action of the ])risoners in sus])en(linp the hnnper-ptrike. They hojiod tliat 
the Penpal Government and also the I'nnjab wall release ])olitical piisoners within 
their jurisdiction, es])ecially as these have abjured violenee. The Workinp Committee, 
however, took care to point out tliat it is wronp on the part of inisoners, political 
or otherwise, to resort to himpcr-strikc for their release. 

Demonstrationh on July 9 and Disoirlinary Action Aoainht 
SiiRi Burhas Chandra Bose 

The Bombay A. I. C. C. in June jiasscd two resolutions; one related to 
‘Batyapraha in provinces’ and declared that no Cbnpress-inan may oiler or orpanise 
any form of Batyapraha in the administrative ITovinces of India wdtlioiit the iirevious 
sanction of the I’rovincial Uonpress Committee concerned ; the other defined the relation 
between Conpress Ministries and the B, C. C’s. The resolutions were opposed by 
Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, but were ]ias8cd by a larpe majority 
after full diseuBsion, It was exqiected that the decisions thus democratically arrived 
at would be loyally acecjited by Conpressinen, especially Conpress Committees and 
heir oHice-bcarcrs. But very soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the 
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action of Shri Bubhss Chnndra liose. He fixc<i July 9 as an all India protest day 
when a coLintry'wide agitation against the said two rcsoIutioriH was U) IMJ 
inaui^ui’Litod. 'I'lic Congress J’rcHidcnt on hearinj^ of the ])roiK).scd demonstrations 
issued a statement in whicdi he warned Con;^r(‘SS Coinniitlees and their office¬ 
bearers against, partidiiatinj:; iii these demonstrations, lie made (dear that if the 
resolutions oi the A. 1. C. 0. passed after mature deliberation were defied by 
Oon}i,rcss (Ammittees and oflicc-hearers whoso duty it was to etfect to them, 
there woidd be an end to all discipline and the Con;2Tcss oriranisation would be 
disrupted. Inspiti' ot tlie clear and spe/ific direction of the Con,i;ress President 
that any pai1i-’ij<a1ion in such demonstrations by o'li -e-beurers and Coui^q-ess 
(Committees would be ro^ardisd as a breach of discipline. Sliri Snbhas Chandra 
Ilo-c went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the o\p]icit direction of 
tlie (Congress J’residi'iit thoiich he was himself tlie head of Ileneal W C. C. This 
ereatod an e.y'raordinary situation. The I’residont wrote to Sind Snhhas Chandra 
1 »ose evplaiiiiim how he re^ai’ded his action iii oreanisine, protest mootings as not 
oiiIn desiruc'ivi' of all discipline bnt fraught with the ^ravi'st consequences for the 
future of the (’onercss organisation, d'iiis Jiad no efTcct. Meelims and demons¬ 
trations eonsisliiic ot sonii' eonyri’^snicn and many non-conyressnicn were held in 
Bevera! places with varyinL-, sn-cess. Inllenyal the Exe.-ntno ('oiineil of the 
I'roviiicial Coiiyress (tmiiuiMoe oruanised demonstrations in Cahill la and several 
ol its prominent memhers and olliee-hearers participated in them. 

The Working Committee which md at \Vardha from AtmnsI 9 to T'* 1939 
considered the siliiation and Die aditm of Sliii Stildias Chandra Hose and others 
d’hey liad hehne them tlii' explanation oi Shii hnhhas Chandra Pose. He arL^ued 
that it was liis consiiiuiional liyht to yi\e e.xpiesHon to liis view n-ardim'- anv 
resolution passed hy the A. 1. ('. (\ Denial of this coiislitutional rieht was ‘he 
inainlained, tantamo'int to suppression ol ei\il lilierlv wilhin the Con"ress If 
the explaiialion was not considcicd saiislacloiy hy i|,p \Vorkine Commitree, ishri 
tdiibiias (diamlra Hose took lull resjK)nsibiliiy jbr the demonstralions and expressed 
readiness to face any diM’iidinary a<-lion tabm acainsl him, ehem’fuliy. The 
Working t4)mmillee .-onsideied the siliiaiion and the explanation. II eame (o the 
eonclusioii tiiat in Jus explanation Shri Snhhas Pose had wholly missi'd the main 
])oiiit whieli was lhat as an ex-l’iesuleiit ol the doimress and as ‘I'roident of the 
Penyal l’io\ iii<aal Comress <'(»mmitt('e lie should have realised that after bavinu 

rC'-eiMHl Hist met ions tiom the I'lesiilciit it m.ih his clear duty as a servant of the 

nation to obey them implieiily vm'u ihoiwh lie (lilh'reddrom th(’ r'nliiH' of ilm 
Presidenl. I( was ojam to him to appc’al atK'rwards if ho so cU'^ireil '^o the 
A. 1. C. (\ or opi'n session If Snhhas Paha’s coiiK'iitioii that e\erv momhor is 

free to inh'i pH'l the (An”iess Constitulion prmails and if ev(>rv meini>er were to 

oil tliiif inlerin-elalion conirary to the decision of the I’lvsident there will be 
perfect aiiareliy in the ('oncress. ’ 

1 he AVorkiim ( ommiLlce therefore came to the jiainfnl conclusion that it 
would fad 111 Us duly il it (‘ondoned liii' optai and deliberate hieach of disca'nlinp 

by Snbhas Itiku 11. tlion»l(Wi» tii.it r..i. <ii,. .. _i ! i! .. I,,. 

Snhlia 
be 

19;i9. 


.y Snhhas l>abii. It (lierelore dc-ulc,l that for tlie -rave act ol iiidi.scipliim Shri 
hihlias Pabii he dyclared disiiualified as I’rcsident of tlie Peiiyal P. C. D. mid to 
e a memher of any elective Con-ress Commillee for three deal’s as from Au-ust 
9;i9. The tAimmitUM' howeser did not lake any action ayainst the executive 
ouneil of the P. 1’. C. C. or the individual (lon-iessmeii. TJie Woikin-; Committee 
t it to the P. C. C. to take such action as they fliou-lit iieA’Cssary a’^ain8t 
eiuhny: members under their respective jurisdiclion if the} did not cxiifoss Wret 
L‘ their indiseii)line. ^ 


Nation\ i. Pl.nnnim; Committee 

A brief aceoniit of the fiinetions and work of the National Plannin-' Committee 
Mas q;iven in last year’s report The fiist meelin- of the Commitlee which was 
held in December 19.ks dralted an elaborate (inestionaire, wliicli was sent to vario s 
(h)vcrnmenls, public hoilies, Chambers of (.\nnmeree, Trade Dnioiis and individuals 
The sei'ond meelin-' took i>hice in Pomhay from -itli to ITth June 19)9 As 
originally conceived tlie Planning Committi'e was supposed lo do a certain amount 

of preliminary work as luepaialory to more eoiiM>reliensive investigations^ bv the 
larger body a National Planning Conimission. Put us it proceeded it found 
that It had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more eomprehensive basis 
A mere siiperfieial survey ol the indiislrial situation in the eountry would be of 
DO useful guidance to the country or the riuimiug Commission to be appoint^ 
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laler. It, wan (hiaJore dn-idiMl to ojdar^c the seopc of work of the Planninp; 
(Gniniitfee. It a|>i)oititc'd 27 Hiiljcommittees to consider each individual i)robIcm, 
and ciuli Hector of the National idan so]>arately. The 27 Bub-eommittecs were 
(livith'd under Bcvoii main heads, namely: (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) domo- 
^raiiliii- relations, (iv) transport and communication, (v) commerce and finanee, 
(vi) jnildie AV('Il'are and (\ii) education. 

Ex})crts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee ado])ted 
instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The fundamental aim 
t,o 1)(^ kept in view by all std)-committccH, it directed, was to ensure an adequate 
standaid of living, for the masses. An adequate standard of living' implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a i)ro;j,r(’Ssivc scale of comfort. The averace annual income 
]ier (uipita in India is ulaceu at. Rs. This is the most optimistic cabudation. 

It includes the lich and poor. 'I'hc town d,\eller and the villa<;cr cannot be more 
than Rs. 2'i/- to iJn/- oi'.r annum i)er capita. This imiihes not only a considerable 
deficit in hjod siip])ly nut also in the other essential re(iiiirement,s of human existence. 
^Jdie iiaiiona! nuomc mint, theicfore Ix^ increased jircatly during the next ten years 
to ensure an irK'ducdole minimum standard lor everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standunl not only will it. be necessary to increase production but also to 
lumiL aliont a moic c(piital>Ie distribution of wealth. 

A really proyossive standard of life will necessitate the inereasc of the national 
wealth five oi six limes. Rut. tor the present, the minimum standard which e.au and 
sbonld !)(' reached is an increase oi natirmal wealth of between two and three 
lime.s within tlie lu'xt. ten }ears. It is witli tins object in view that tlie }'lanning 
should be done now. 

'The Rlaiinine (’ommitt.ee as it proeei'ded with its w'oi'k, rivi'ived eoo])eration 
fi-om \aiioiis itidi\ideals ami oiI’auisatious. All the Rroviiieial Goveimimmls are 
eoDpci atiii;: witii it. 'I he ('ommil lee jias also jxx'ciied (Jk^ active eooperat.ioti of 
im]>oi laiil Stales like il)d(Mal>ad, Myiioic, Raroda, Bhojxd, 'JVavaneorc and Cochin. 
It has a wclb^tadcd secretaiial. I'rot, K. '1' Shah lias been ap|)onil.ed Honorary 
OeiK'ial Si’crctavy. A sum ol Rs. lias been sanetioneil for t,be Committee’s 

expenses, 'riu' work oi tlu; \aiious <‘ommiltees is near completion. The Chairmaii 
has aski'd for the i’ei»oit of the \aiious eommiilees by the end of Eehruary. 

Wah C’nisis 

The ])rineiples which should puide the nation in the event of w’ar were clearly 
laid down hy the Concross in its resolutions ]»assed iroiii time to time. It had 
repi’atedly declaieil its entire ilisapiiroval of the ideology and i»raetiee of Fascism 
and Nazism with all then '•rnel implications. It Jiad cx]>rcssed in unmistakable 
tiMuns its sympathy with .all those! countries w'lii.-h were from time to time made' the 
victims ot iinprovolo'd acpression. It expresseil its solidarity with the dmnoeratie 
forces in Spam. It [uotesl.vd ac,ainsl. the eomiuest and annexation of Czeehoslo- 
Takia. As a. mitui’nl corollary tlie (loiiyress dissociated itself cntirly from the foreifz;n 
]ioliey of the Ihulish Govcniment which was considered resiionsible for thcBc 
tra‘;edieB. 

fl’lie r'oneress liad further laid down that the issue of wu\r *aml peace for India 
must he decidi-d hy the Indian ]>eoph! and any attenii>t hy an outside authority to 
impose its de<asion on India oi exjiloit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would he resisted. Rut the liiilish Government jiaid no heed to these reiicated 
declarations and warnings of the (.kinj^ress. 'LIk; uttonipt to amend tlie Goiernment 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit still further the jiowers of the provincial 
p,overnment.s In the event ot war emergency ariBin*^, the despatch of Indian troops 
towauls Aden and some months later to Sinp;apore and Aden without the consent 
of the Central Lepislalurc nnmistakeahly sliowed Britain’s desire to entangle India 
in a future war. To make their dissociation from these mensures and to give ctfect 
to the ]H)liey of the Congress the AVhnking Committee at its meeting at Wardha in 
August last called njion Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provincial Govern¬ 
ments were directed not to assist in any way the war jireiiaration of the British 
Government which were on foot. 

As soon as w'nr broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India 
was declared a belligerent country on the Bide of Allies by the British Government. 
This deelaration was made without (ionsiilting the peo^ile of India. Ordinances 
stnelly curtailing civil liberties were paBsed, The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting the already limited powers of the Provincial GoverumentB, 
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The sympathies of the country generally were with the vic^tims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. Eut Fym])athy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What should be India’s attitude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian ])eople to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise, d'lie Indian 
I)eoplc however were in no mood to ac(iuie.scc in tliis irapo.sition and the (tovernment 
knew it. d'hc Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called Blahatma 
Gandhi for an intcrvicAV to exi)lain to him the situation and enlist his moral suj)])ort 
and through him that of the Congress and the country. Gandliiji took the public, 
into confidence about what hapi)ened at the interview. He said he had made it 
clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not reju-esent the Congress 
01 ’ the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly slirrcd by the war. 
Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want, the destruction of any 
people. He was not at the time thinking of India’s deliverance. What wouhl 
Indian freedom be wortli, if Britain was destroyed or Germany humiliated 1 IIis 
own symjiathics were with England and France from the purely humanitarian view 
point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered the 
situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the I’l’csidcnt invited 
Khris Gandliiji, .lawahaiial Nehru, Sid)has Chandra Bose, Narcndra Heo, day]>rakash 
Nai'uin and Ancy to assist the Working Committee in shajung their decision, iMr. 
M. A. Jinnah was also telegrajihically invited to attend and give the C'ommittee 
the benefit of his advice. He, however, ileclined the invitation owing to itrevioiis 
engagements. After mature delibeiations the Working Committee issued a compre¬ 
hensive statement detining the (tongress position. 

The Btatement reiteratcil the princij.lcs laid down by the Concrcss from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India was declared a 
a belligerent eountry and measures w^ere taken aUccting the eountry \i]’tually iu 
delianee of the declared wishes of the ]ieo]>lc. The Woiking Committee took the 
gravest Aiew of tlieso deielopmeuls. While it iiidiesitatingly coiidcinncd the latest 
aggression of tlio Nazi Government and symjiathiscd with those wdio ii'sisicd it, its 
eoo]ieration eoiild not be had by com]mlsiou and imposition. Cooiieration must be 
between ecptals and by mutual eoiisenl, for a cause which both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Governments of Great Britain and kh’ancc 
had declared that they were lighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. I taring the war ol also the declared Avai-aims were the 

lu’cservatioii of democracy, self determination and the freedom of small nafions and 
yet tlie ver} Governmonts which solemnly lu’Oidaimed these aims entered into secret 
pacts embodying imjierialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire, If 
the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist nossessions, colonies, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue 
is democracy and a Avorld order based ou democracy, then India is intensely inter¬ 
ested iu it. The Committee Avere conviuecd that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conllict Avith the intcrestB of Ihitish democracy or of world democracy. But 
there Avas an inherent coullict between democracy in India or elesAvliere and imjte- 
rialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maiiileiiance and extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end imjierialism in her own jiossessions, 
establish full (lemO(-racy in India, and tlie Indian jieoplc must ha\e the light of 
Bclf-determiiiatioii by framing their OAvn constitution through a (’oustitiiciit, Assem¬ 
bly without external interference and must guide their oavu })olicy. A free demo¬ 
cratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual deience 
against aggression and for economic eoo\)cratiou. 

The Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what their war aims arc in regard to democracy and imperia¬ 
lism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how these aims aio 
going to apply to India and to be given cficct to in the present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the Avishes of her ueoidc ? A clear decla¬ 
ration about the future, pledging the Government to the cnaiug of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomeil by the jieople of all countries, but it is far more 
important to ^ive immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only 
this will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. 1'he 
real test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is the 
present that will govern action today and give shape to the future. 

34 
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The BiAlcmciit was forwanled to tlic Vireroy for liis information and that of 
the Ih’itish (Jovcrnmcnt. Shri Jawaharlal Nelirii was nominated to the Working 
Coinniittee and a War Sub-Cornmittee ('onsistiji^ of Randit Jawaharlal (Chairman', 
Sardar Vallabhhhai I'atel and Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to lime. 

(hindliiji in a statement l,o the press commended the manifesto of the Working; 
Committee to the unanimous support of the eounlry. lie hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of llmir policy by the British Government with such cori'espondinj;’ 
action as is iiossililc amidst martial conditions. “All that was reciuiri'd was a men¬ 
tal iTvolution on the part, of IJritish statesmen i.e., luuiest action to implement the 
declaration of faith in democra<-y made on the eve of the war, and still being’ 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress Bipiport will mean the greatest, 
moral asset in fa^our of England and ITaiice. J'lie Congress has no soldiers 
to oiler.” 

The statement. Avas Avidely a])]n'ocialcd in the country as a statesmanlike docu¬ 
ment.. It. recci\'('d ]»ublicity in foieipn c()untiies, esitecialiy America and (Jermany. 
Tile ))CO))le ol the oppressed nationalities ado])teil tlu' manifesto as their own. The 
British (Jovernment. in Ihieland, hoAVCAer, and a c.insiderablc' section of the British 
piess t.()ok care t.o eive it the minimum i)Ossible jniblicity. But the more ad\anc('d 
section of the British opinion welcomed the doi-umcnt and A\armly snppoi’ied tlie 
(longri'ss demand for (h’claration of Aiar aims and peace aims of (beat Bulain, 

'riie British Government and its aiK'iits heri' eonhl not, possibly ienore this 
elialleiiL’C of t.lie Cbmgress. tSume answer had to be gi\eii. Tile ^’lceroy had leeourse 
to interAicAvs. 

The Viceroy had intervieAVS Avith tlu' (^ingress Bresident and Ihindit. Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly ami also AVitli Satdar Vallabhhhai I’atel and jMaliatma (hiiulhi. lie 
also met Air. .linnah, the Bresident of the Alnslim Li'ague. Thesi' intervii'ws hoAvcvev 
Avere not. eontiiu'd to tlie rejU’esentatives oi the (.^m';less and the Aluslim Beaune 
but included all sorts of persons and pailics. lli' had as iminy as hJ int.er\iews 
before he eonhl frame an answer to the simple and slraigh! iorwaul <tiicstion tlie 
(.Bngress had asked. 

(tonsidering the graiily and magnitude of the crisis fueing the eount.ry it Avas 
f('lt iK'eessary that a speend nn'elinj, ol the A.l.tt.C. lie called to consider the maiii- 
h'sio issued by the Working Llommittoe. A meeting was called accordingly at, 

Wardha on ()el.o})er b and B). The A.l.t’Jb passed a resolnlion endoising the 

statement of the Working ('ommil tee and authorising th<' Working Commit lee to t,ake 
such stcgjs as may b(' necessary to give ell'cA-t to it. 'J'lie (.tommittee repeated its 
eondemnation oi I’ascism and Na/i aggri'ssion and expressed its emivietion tliat 
lieaee and Irecdom can only be established and preserved by an extontion of demo¬ 
cracy to all colonial countries and liy the application vd the principle of boU- 

dcl.ermination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. J t (h'clarod tliat 

“Indian freedom must be based on ilenioeracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protei'tion of all niinoritii's to which the Congress has always ])ledge<l itself.'’ 
In ])artic.iilar indiamust lie declared an iiidepeinh'iil nation, and at present apiili- 
cation must be given to this status to the largest possible extemt. The A.l.C.C. 
earnestly trusted tliat this declaration Avill bo made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may mak(' in regard toils Avar and peace aims. 

The Viceroy, before answerijig the specitie (jueslions in the Worldng Committee 
statement relerred to the “so many diderent ])oints ol view revealed, marked 
dilh'i'enees of outlook, markedly dillercnt doniunds, and maikedly diil'ercni solutions, 
for the ])roblcms that lie before ns.” 

The declaration then sought to throAV some light on the following matters : 
(i) objet-l.ives of Ills Miijesty’s Government in the Avar; (ii) intention of the Biitish 
(Jovcrnmeiit Avith regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian oiiiiiiou Aviih tlie ])rosccntiou of the Avar. 

(i) -As t.o the objeetives of the Avar, the Viceroy Avbile ruling out of question 
a i>recise deilnitioii of Avar aims and {leace aims in the changing situation of the 
Avoi’ld, referred to the general aims as declared by the Brime Minister : “We are 
si'cking no material advantage for ourselves...We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for peace; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
inrerrupted by eoiistant chirms and threats.” MTierc did India come in all this ? 

(ii) —For the second question, the question of India’s future, the Viceroy 
referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, lOBJ. As a generous 
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stop to thin p^oal ‘ilia Majeaty’s Governmont recop;niae that 'vvhon the time eomoa to 
resume (‘onsidoratioii of the olan for the future Federal Government of India, it 
will he ne*essary to reconsider in the lif^ht of the then ciiviiinstaiieea to what 

extent the (hdails of tlie ])lan embodied in the Act of Ihilf) remain a])i)ro])riate.At 

tlic end of the war tliey will be very willing;- to enter info conanltalion with 
reprcBcntatives of the several rohununl/ies, parti(s and t/ifcrcsts in India, and Avilh 
the Indian Princoa witii a view to Becui'ine; their aid and cooperation in the 
framing.;' of such modifh-ations as ]nay aeem desirable.” 

(iii)—As for India’s a<-tive association witli the ])rosecnti()n of the war, tlie 
Viceroy siip;:eslcd the establisliment of a Consullalive (irou]>, re]>resentalivc of all 
major jxditical ])arties in Ihilish India and of Ihe Indian Piinces, over which the 
Governor (icmual would himself i)resid(! which would be summoned at his invita¬ 
tion and Avhich would have as its object tlui association of ])ublic opinion in India 
with the cotulucl ol Avar and Avil.h questions relalinp- to war acti\ilies. 

d'he J fcclaration was so comileic a denial of all that the W'orkinp^ Committee 
asked lor and hopc'd for in their statement that (iandhiji was constraiiK'd to declare: 
“the Coneress had asked for brea<l and A\as ^’iven a stone.” It Avas condemned by 
even non-Conpress circles as lackine; in underslandinp- and ijnapination. It looked 
as if the 52 intervicAvs had been arianped Avith a view (o emphasising ditrerenecs. 

The 'Workinp, Comnutt.ee Avhich mG. at 'Wardha on October 22. considered tbe 
Viceregal declaration. They ];asscd a resolution rc<‘ordinp t.lieir opinion tiiat the 
Viceregal Blatement. Avas Avl)olly nnsatislaclory and calculated to rouse resentment 
jimou!;' all those avIio were anxious to pain and are intent upon paiuinp India’s 
independence, ’riie (lommiitee reearded the inention of internal diU’erences as a 
screen to hide, the tiue intention of Gii'.at Prilain. VTiat Ihe Committee, had asked 
for was a declaration of war aims as a l('st of Ihitish bonalides repardinp India, 
irrespcclive ot the attitude of o])iK)sition i-arties and proups. ‘‘The ' (.'-onpress had 
tihvays stood for the amidcst puarant.ee of the riphts of minoiities. The freedom 
the Conpress claimed Avas not for the Conpress or any )>articidar proup or commu¬ 
nity but lor the nation and for all ^communities in India that po to build that 
nation. In the cii'cunislances, tlie (’onpress cannot ]>ossibl) pive any support to 
Great Ihitaiii for it, Avould amount to an endoisement of tlie imi)crialist j)olicy 
Avhicli tlu! Cunpri'ss has ahvays souelit to eml. As a first step in this direction the 
Commilt,('c call upon the Conpress I\linistries to temba- tlu'ir resipnations.” 

'The (\nnmittee also aiqiealed to the nation to end all intiamal controversies in 
the hour ol a piave ciisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s frei'dom. It 

called upon all Conpress Committees and Conpressmen to be ]»rei)ared for all 

event ualiliCrt. 

t-toon the Conpress ]\Iinisters resipiied. Their resipnation ebanped the lAolitieal 
situation in the eonntry. It iwoclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
im])eriaUslic ]'.olicies of Gretit Ihilain specially aaUIi tlie Avar that Avas poinp on in 
Europe. It Avas a hip step tuAvaids non-coopeiation. India AviOidrcAV Jier coiidi- 
lionai moral siippoil. fioni tlie strnpple Ihilain Avas wapiiip apainst Hitler. The 
])rovineial i)art of llu; tioverninent ol India Act—the Federal part aauh stilM)orn— 
Avas noAV dead hevoiid possibility of lesiirrection. 

The resipnalion of the ministries demonstrated to all those A\ho had any 
doubts that. Conpress Avas not out for ])oAver and ollicc hut lor the rmaiiei]>atioii of 

the ])eople of India from loieipu yoke. Tiie ministries liad done pood work, 

t^evcral reforms measures for the amelioration of the eonditiun of the niasscs Aveie 
pendinp before juovincial assemblies. With ihe.ir rcsipnation these measures had 
little chance of beinp enacted. There Avas also the danper of the pood already done 
heinp undone. Tuit the Conpress rose to its revolutionary lieipht. It refused to 
allow small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of tbe country 
to its goal of Turn a .SAvaraj. 

’J'he situation created by the resolution of the Workinp Committee and the 
rcsipnation of the Conpress ministries was not such as could ho relished by the 
r.ritish Government. A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor jiropapanda 
apainst Hitler. It rednecd to mockery all the fine phrases about peace and 
democracy used by British stale.smen. 

To retrieve ilic ])osition the t>eeretary of State for India and Sir Samuel Honre 
Rf)oke in the house of rarliament. They eini)loycd SAVccter laiipiiape but in effect 
said the same thinps that bad been badly said by the Viceroy. Asa result of 
these statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Conpress I'rcsident and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that ho was prepared to modify 
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his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conJiict of war, his Government were ])repared to expand tlie Executive Council of 
the Viceroy and find in it place for some })opular leaders, on condition that the 
Gon{j;resB would come to an a^Tcement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the proposed 
clianij:es in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the rrovinces. 
Ilabu Kaiendra Ih'jisad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the Viceiw that 
it was not possible for Congress to cooperate unless the policy of the British 
GoA’crnment was nvade clear on the lines suggested by the Congress, lie added 
“It lias ])aincd us to find the (‘ommnnal question dragged in this connection. It 
lias cloiKlcd the issue. It has been rei*eatedly said on behalf of the (Congress 
that it is our earnest desire 1.0 settle the points of communal controversy by agree¬ 
ment and ve twopose to continue our ellorts to this end. But 1 would point out 
that, this question (lo(;s not in any rcsjicct come in the way of a deedaration of 
Indian freedom as suggested above.” 

dhe dead].) k therefore continiu'd. The Working Committee which met in 
All:ih:d)ad oii Xn', eud)fu-, lb to lM, IDdO a])])rovod of and endorst'd the reply of the 
CongRiss Ihf'Kideiil, to the Vieen^y. It said “Tlie Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis aiid the ])rohlem it raises as esseiitially a moral issue aud has not 
sought 1,0 profit ity it auy spirit of bargaining.’' ddie Committee de(dared again 
Hull Hie recognition of Indian independence and of the right, of her ])eoplc to frame 
tlu'ir constitution through a Oonstitnent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint ol imperialism from Britain’s jtolicy and to enahle the Congress to con¬ 
sider further eo-opei'jition. ‘‘Tlic Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
lights of accepted minoiilies would he ]>rotccled to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some mat tors relating to minority riglils not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” dllie Constituent, Assiunhly should be elected 
on the basis of adult sutleragc, existing sc)>arato eleidorates being retained for such 
niiiioritil's as desired them, dlio number of members in the Assembly should reficc.t 
the iiiimerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 

entirely unsatisfactory. The plea ol communal dillerences advanced in justification 
of this rcfusiil was only an alti'ini't to befog the moral issue. The minorities did 

not oiqiose India’s light, to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Jhlnccs, 

they were the ereatioii of the 1‘aramount Bower and identical with it. It is the 
]>eoplc ot the Indian t^tates which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
oi a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must coniiniic 
until the British (toveriiment, revised its ])olicy and acce])ted the Congress conten¬ 
tion. But ‘‘it, is inherent, in e^cry form of t^atyngraha that no eilbrt is spared to 
aidiicvo an hoiumrslile settlement with the op]»onent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kc]>t the door open and afiirmed that all at.tem])tB to coerce the pco[)le 
of India along jiatlis which were not of their choice would be resisted iion-violently. 

The ^\’orkiIlg Ckniimilii'e exj^ressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited 

by Congressmen for the launching of (’nil Disobedience, should this become 
necessary”. But (Ivil ])isobcdiencc rcquiri'd ]>crfcct discijfiino. Also a non-violent 
army must be imsscsscd of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of prepared¬ 
ness lay in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially 
spinning and iiromoting the cause of Kliadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promot¬ 
ing coinmual harmony by personal acts of service and the uplift of llarijaiis. 

Communal rHor.i.EM 

Ellorts made in 1938 to solve the Jfindu Muslim problem—the volumiuoiis 
correspondence that ])asscd between Bandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
BrosidenI of the Muslim J^eagne, the subsequent talks between the latter on the 
one hand and IMahatma Iifandlii and bliri fSiiblias Chandra Rose on the other- 
proved abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
League was the sole, authoritative aud represeutative political organisation of the 
Miissalmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the rejwescntativc 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf, 
h nch a position is not true to facts and Coii|:;tc88 could not accept it, forgetting its 
own national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and several Muslim organisations, representative of large 
sections among Miislims, as the fSliias and the Moinins, who repudiate the leader¬ 
ship of the League. 
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In Ihcir resolutions, on the platform, and 
oarriod on a iwnlar propaganda ^^rninst the a set design to 

lSdiX™nind\. Kai^nd'cZir and ndigion of the M^mans^rf 

tion. Vague and ijidelinite allegations, one-sided stories, distortions and exaggera 
tions were tlie only answer given to this ehallcngc. Hinging of Mataram, 

fiying' of tlio nntioiuil flag on public inslitiitioiiB, ])opiibiris;ition of ilinuiistaiil fifiu 
such like activuics were instnncctl as att.eniifts to crush Muslim culture. 
activities were iiothiug ih'w. 'J'he iialional flag had over since been the symbol 
of national solidarity and oji]>osition to foreign rule. Jt was not in op])osi(ion to 
Tfllam. Vaude M(id(iv<nn liad conic to he the national song by historical associations 
since the caily years of the ])rescnt century and had been in vogue ever since the 
jairiition. 'J'iie Muslim agitation against, it was a new jilicnomonon. IJcrc too the 
Congress authorised only that proixirtion of it to he sung to whic-h no possible 
objection could be raiseil. The common language, the Congress advocated, was 

1 I i iwl iicf nui nu nr\Mnlnrlv anrrlron in Kririliorn tiifliri nnfl xvi'ilfon f'ittrnr in fhn Vaori 


^ .iiic ., 

Ilindnstani as ]>opularly siioken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri 
or the Urdu script. All these activities were old hut the TiCague opposition to 
them was new. Yet everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and 
Congress Governments avoided eonllict. 


d'he Council of the Muslim League a]ipointpd a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague (^barges against tlio Congress (rovcrnnient. A report 
was produced popularly known as the rirpnr rejiort. Shortly afterwards Shri 
Vallabhbhai Latel, the Cliairrnan of the I’arliamentary Suli-C’ommittee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit a iC])ort, The Con¬ 
gress (-rovernments issued communiques giving detailed re]»lics to these charges 
proving their baselessness. Ihit despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim J.jeagne proimgauda. The incf'ssant circulation tif vague and disproved 
cliarges of a very serious nature roused ifussions and cmliittcred relations between 
the two Communities. 

d'he declaration of War in Knro]4e in So])temhcr and the crisis arising there¬ 
from in Imlia, served to lend increased importance to the communal prolilem and 
bring it into special ])Tominence in ])olitical discussions relating to war-issues. It 
was recognised by (bugress leaders that in a ciisis like the iweseut it was essential 
that India should ])rescut a united fi'ont. and coni])ose all her internal differences, 
d'o this end the Working C'ommittee which met at Wardha in September last to 
consider the situation, tclegra]>hically invited Mr. M. A. .linnah to join in the dis- 
eussions and help to evolve an agreed decision on the critical situation facing the 
country. Mr. .linnah however could not come. 


d'he Working Committee of the Muslim Le.aguc wliicli met in Dellii a little 
after, iiasscd a resolution on the War-crisis which ro])eatcd llie charges against 
Congress Government in the i>roviiices. It was staled that autonomy in thcBO 
Vrovinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the, Muslim minorities 
whose life and liberty, ])roperty and honour were being assailed every d:iy. Labii 
Jlajemira Prasad, the Ih-esident, wrote to Mr. ,linnah that these charges were wholly 
nnfonndcd and based on one-sided reiiorts that might have reached the League. 
The Governments concerned liad carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the (diarges were ]>ersistcd in, it was hut fair tlint they should be in¬ 
quired into and either substantiated or dis])rovcd. The Congress President suggested 
that if he (Mr. M. A. .Tinnali) agreed, Sir AI. Gwyer, Chief .Iiisticc of Federal Court 
might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his not being available 
some other X’crson of similar standing iniglit he a]>proached. To this Mr. Jinnah 
re])lied that he had ]ilaced the whole case hefoic the Viceroy and had requested 
him to take up the matter without delay as he and the (Jovernors of the Provinces 
liad been expressly charged under the Constitution with the rcHi)onsibility of pro¬ 
tecting the rights and the interests of the minorities. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy was contem]ilating an enquiry in 
the charges. The atmosplierc of tension was however kept nj) through wide circu¬ 
lation of these uninovcd charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the war-aims 
which the Working Committee called upon the Pritish Government to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The Biitish Goveinmeiit however was 
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not plow to take fl(lvanta} 2 ;G of inlonial qiiarrelfi. To avoid lliis beinp; doiio to the 
(letrinicnt of iJie (‘Oiiiitry, J andit Jawaharlal roPimied ])ersonal coiitactH with Mr. 
Jiniiah. d’he eoTomiiiiul iiroldcin apart, ilic Workio.e; Coinniittoe was anxious to 
evolve a coinnioii a])]tro:u‘h to tlie ])oliti(^al issues eonnected with the war-erisis. 
l*t. Nehru’s talks with Mr. .liunah however did not lead to desired lesult. The 
eonirnunal }U'ol)lem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. .liunah wanted 
to ])Ost])Oue it for a later date in Jlonihay. Taiidit Nehru expressed Ids readiness 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mr. Jiniiah. 

It was expected that with the resieaialion ol Coneiress ]\Iiuistries the eommiinal 
tension w'ould decr('ase and favourable atmosplieie created for eflbrts to compose 
all international ditrerencc'S. Tlie rc'solution passed by the Working Committee em- 
■jdiasised that, the freedom that the (kiui^ress conteni])laleil for the country included 
the full recognition and j)ro(eclion of the rights oi all minorities to wdiich the 
Con^OTHS had ahvays iiledeed itself, d'hey also emi>hasiscd that, the easiest, method 
of arrivinp; at a solution of the communal ]troblcni was piovided by demand for a 
Ctonstituent Assembly. It would represent the vaiions ])arlies and interests in the 
eounti’y accoidii)}.^ to their exact numerical sireiudh and set at I’est the otherwise 
interminable contro\ersies with reeard to the leinesiaitative charac-ler of this or 
that organisation. Jiluslims would have lepresenlation on it to the full extent of 
their numerical sti-imutli in the country, throupji sej'a’ate electorate, if they so 
desired. Seats ma\ be le.smwed foi' other ac.cepted minorities. It w’oiild be the 
s])ccial rcs])onsibilily of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeij-uards to the 
satisfaction of the miuoritii's. IMatteis whereon agreement was not, possible would 
be refia'ved to a jireviously a|;r('ed Tiihunal. dhe settlin-j, of details was an easy 
matter if onei; the ])roi>osition tliat all communities desired independence, with a 
Ckmstitution framed by the Constituent Assmulily, was accepted. This was the 
most democratic method eoneeivable in the eirciimstances for ai’rivinc; at an ae:i'ccd 
solution. 

While the Coni»Tess was ]) 0 ]mlarisini; the idea of the Coi)stit,ucnt Assembly and 
the eoiintry was lookinj^ lonvard to the resumi)tion of bdks between I'aiidit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. JM. A. Jinnah, the latter spraipi;’ a surprisi' on the country in 
the sliajie of ‘Dt'Iiverance I>ay’ to he oiiserved by the Mnssalmans of India on 
Friday Decemlier 22, lb,lb. ]\lr. .Tiniiali appealed to the Mnssalmans t.o obsiirvc tliis 
day as one of tlianksLiivin^ tlnit the (loneiess Governments had at, last (‘('ased to 
fuiK'tion. Meeliii'is w’cre to l)e held to eelehrale the T)ay of Deliverance/ from 
‘tyranny’, oppn^ssion and injust.ice during the last two and a half years when the 
(^m^ress ministries, it, was alle^Aod, did their best to limit the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and Interfered with their religious and social life and 
trampied u]M)n their political and economic riphts. While the miuistric^s were 
condemned, the Go\eriiors were asked to iiKpiirc into the allc};ed eharices and grant 
redress. 

The ‘1 teliveraneo Day* coming as it did on the eve of Nehni-Jinnah talks and 
at a time wdien tlie coiiniry w’as i)assing through a serious i)olilical (‘risis took the 
country l>y snrprisix tlaudhiii in a statenu'ut to the ])reHS addressed an cai'iiest 
}ipi)eal to Mr. Jinnah to call oil tlie ‘Deliverance Da^’. ]Mr. Jinn air; argued Gaudliiji, 
liad taken u])oii Ins shoulders the tiemendous resp-onsihility of being both the 
accuser and the judge. Gii the one liaud, lire Governors were requested to examine 
the allegations and, on the otlier hand, the vast mass of MuB.salmans vvcrc asked to 
cite the allegations before God Us if they wxwo ju'ovcd facts and on that account to 
thank Aliuiglity for deliviwaiice. Would it not he riglit and ])ro]>er to wait for the 
Governors’ oi>iiiion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? Sardar Vallalihbhai 
Fatel, Cliairman of the i’arliamciitary kSuh-tCommittee, in a st.atemcnt to tlie iwess, 
repmliated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. He stated that when 
the Muslim League through tlie I’irjmr Committee first made tlie charges against 
tlie Congress Ministries, he instructetl them to inquire into each allegation and 
suluuit a report. These reports showed that the charges w^ere entirely unfounded. 
Some months later, Dr. Rajendra ITasad, the Congress ITesident, otlered to submit 
the charges, if si)eciiicd, to an indc])cndent tribunal for inquiry, hut Mr. Jinnah 
spurned the ofier, stating that he had placed the charges before the Viceroy. When 
Mr. Jinnah liad repeated the charges, f^^ardar Vallabhbhai had instructed every 
I’romier to invite his Governor’s attention to them as they were also atlectcd by the 
charges, and lie was informed that the Governors considered the charges as 
unwarranted. He was therefore constrained to characterise tlic charges as wild, 
leeklcBS and intended to endanger eommnual peace. The repetition o£ the unproved 
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chargcB was the more deploraldc in that Pandit .Tawaharlal and Mr. Jinnah were 
about to meet to cxi>lorc the ]>os3ibilitios of a communal settlement. 

The chorua of disapproval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position, lie said that he had no cpiarnd with the Hindu Community. 
The Deliverance Day was to bo observed by minorities who had all been opjn-essed 
by the (longress Governments. All along Congress had been idenlKietl by him with 
the Hindu (Community, and Congress rule as Hindu rule. Mr, .linnah by widening 
the scope of the Deliverance Day tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is iiot a Hindu oi’ganisation. As a matter of fact if the Congress as a national 
t)i'ganisation willi a ])olitical and economic programme liad not ])articipated in the 
])rovin('ial eIec!io]\s ihere wouhl ha\c been only denominational representatives in 
the Assemblies, d'lic ('Ongress saved the country from this catastrophe. 

The statement of Mr. .linnah about, the celebration of ‘Deliverance Day’ 
created an embarrassing situation for I'andit Jawaliarlal who was to resume talks 
witn him in i)oml)ay. The slateimmt revealed a wide gulf belwcen the Congress 
and the IMuslim League with regard to the vital jiolitical issues facing the country. 
Also the distrust, of Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. 
Taiidit Jawaliarlal Avrote to Mr. Jinnah to this etlcct and asked if there was some 
common ground tor discussions to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah rei*lied that no common 
giound was ])ossible lirst “so long as the (hngress is not ]>repared to treat the 
Muslim League as the' aul.hontative and ri’iu'esi'ntative organisation of the Mussal- 
mans of India”, tind second ‘‘that we, (the League,) cannot endorse the Congress 
demand for tlie declaialion as laid down in tin; lesolution of the Working (hmmittee, 
continued hy the All-India Congress Committee on October 10, It);;*).’' 'Die ])relimi- 
nary condition emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved repudiation by tlie Congress of 
all those iMuslinis avIio are not in tlie Leavue. “There Avere”, replied Tandit Nehru, 
“a large number of JMuslims in the Congress, Avho have been and are our closi'st 
colleagues. There are IMuslim organisations like the Jamiat-TT JTlema, the All India 
t^hia Conference, the IMajlis-i-Ahrar, tlu' All India Momim Conference, etc., apart 
liom t,]-ade unions Avhich have many IMnslims as their members. As a general rule, 
many of these organisations and imhviduals have adopted tlu' same ])olitical idatform 
as Ave have (h)ne in the CongiX'ss. We cannot ])ossibly dissociate ourselves from 
them or disown them in any way”. 

In these circumstances and A\illi this hackgroniid the lalks Avere dropjicd. As 

in lO.lS so also now, it was not made known to the Concress Avhat precisely tlie 

demands of the Mnslim League wen'. The C-ommunal ]>roblein remained enmeshed 
in the fog of irrelevant and impossihle “conditions ])rec.odont,.” 

Tknoau Dispute 

We luiA'c in an earlier sec'tion of the report related the events leading to the 

disciiJimiry action taken aeainst fshri Suhhas Chandra Pose, the President of the 

Pengal P-C.C. We give here the history of the snhscciucnt evi'iits in Pongal. 

A requisition meeting Avas called on July I’d, IDh) of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress^Committee at Avhieh the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a neAV^ ExeeutiAC Council including otlice heari'is Avas elccleil. Soon afterwards 
this Exei'utivc Council constituted an Election 'i’rihnnal for the Province. Complaints 
were received by the A. 1. C. C. t Mlicc from smeral members of the old Executive 
that the requisition meeting of July 2d, PHI) Avas iiivalnl because (1) there aaus not 
suHicient notice for the meeting as required under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. C. C., (2) that, the meiJing and its proceedings Averc malatide as they 
Avere meant to circumvent the coustilntiou passed hy the A. I. C. C. at Bombay 
regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (d) that the ]iersons aiqiointed as members 
of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated the purpose of 
the eonstitiitioii. The Working Committee which met at Wanlha in August last 
went fully into the matter and authorised the Bresident to review the whole ease 
and write the judgment. 

'Jhc I’rcsident in his judgment reviewed in brief the sequeneo of events prior 
to the requisitioned meeting of the P>cngal 1\ C. C. on July 2d. Shri Subhas 
Cliandra Bose Avas unanimously elwted as the i)resident of the Bengal P. C-. C. as the 
result of a eomi)n)niise on the ])ai t of the various groiqis Avithin the lA C. C. Aecordim»- 
to the compromise the Bengal Prosideut Avas to iiomimite the executive council 
within a week of the mei'ting ami in consultalion with the group leaders. The 
president of the Bengal P. C. C, however made the nominations to tlic Executive 
out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups. To 
this, objection was raised by the opposition leaders. In the meantime a fresh 
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dispute arose in connection with the appointment of the Election Tribunal, as 

provided for in the recently amended All India Constitution, The Working- 

Committee ha<l fixed July dl, lUdtl as the last date for the appointment of 

the I’lovincial Trilmnal. 'hhe A. 1. C. C. Olficc and the ]h-esident received 
com])laints that althou'^h the constitution as amended in Bombay had come into 
force, rroviiicial and J)istrict 'rribunals luid not been f^onstitiited in Ben^^al to 
deal with the election disputes, instead they were being dealt with in the old way. 
Tlic President as also the Coneral Secretary instructed the P. C. to ai)i>oint 
the Tribunal in conformity with the rules of the consf.itution ^ as amended at 

Bombay and refer the election complaints to them. The appointment 
of the ri'ovincial election Trii)unal however required at least a three- 
fourths majority of the provincial executive. This nvijority was not available 
to the ITesident in the ICxecutive C-onncil of Bengal P. C. 0. It was therefore 
thought jjcccssary to get o\er this dillic.ulty by dissolving the old Executive and 
appointing a mnv Executive in whi(di the necessary majority for the appoint¬ 
ment of the 'rj'ibnnal may he av.'iilablo. A meeting of the 1’. C. 0. was requisi¬ 
tioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as requisitioned w'as ('onveiied : a 
new cxe(“utive consisting of Ihe Bui)pc)rters of the ITesidtmt was elected. This 
executive ai))»o:nteil the Tribunal in terms of the amended coustitution. J’jie 
opposition alleged that the new Executive was not proi>eily (dected in as much as 
the requisition for the P. C. C. meeting was not signed hy the requisite iiumlier of 
members, that notice's were not duly received hy several members and that seven 
day’s edear notice was iiid, given l)y post or ]>uh!ished in the iiewspai)cr as required 
hy'the rides of the iTovimdal constitution. These allegations were found substan¬ 
tially correi't. The following extract Irom the Bresident’s judgment sums up the 
case : 

“When it is sought to dissolve the Executive (Council whiidi had hccii framed 
by the President under the jiuihority of the IToviiudal (Vmgress Committee, with¬ 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning diHerent reasons according to 
the varying iiKdinatlons of requisitionists after it has been allowed to function in 
si>ite of protests, when the moti\'c behind (his move is at least open to suspicion 
and the dissolution and reconstitution of the Coum-il result in exidudiug a num¬ 
ber of members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointment of tlio Election d'ribuual in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
])OSBiblc, whi'ji the h'tter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was ])reseutcd and when its insjiection was not available t.o members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict com])liance with 
the rules of the Bengal 1’. C, C. I'liis lias not been done and the meeting of July 
20, 1000 was invalid for want of sullicient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
])rocee(liugs are therefore declared null ami void, 'riie old Executive Council contin¬ 
ues. The ])rocec'dings of the new Executive Council held on July 3U and the 
ajipointmeiit of Election Trihunal are equally mill and void. 

A meeting of the Bengal B, C. C. held on August JO, 1930 reviewed the two 
decisions of the Woi'kiiig Commitlec—oue relating to the discijilTnary action which 
was taken against its picsideiit and another declaring mill and void the proc-eedings 
of the meeting of the Bengal B. C. C. held on July 20, 1939 and the ap])oiutment 
of the ITovinciid Tribuuah J’he long resolution it ])assed about these two 
matters stated that “Jliis C'ommittee desires to make it clear that if it were to a«‘t 
in consonance with the 0 ]tinii)M of the general ])ublic it sliouhl forthwith take the 
extreme stej) of defying the above two decisions of the AVoikiug Committee a id 
such action would be enthusiastically received liy tlie puldie of the province.” The 
Committee also ex])ressed its opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected 
with the points at issue. It questioned the validity of the Working Committee 
itself. It reaflirmed its faith in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal 
declared null and void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that 
“even at this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the above 
two decisions.” It further resolved that “jiending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal B. C. C. be kept vacant and all 
the business of the B. P. C. C. be transacted in consultation with Shri Hubhas 
Chandra Bose.” 

The Working Committee whi(*h met at Wardha in September 1939 considered 
this resolution of the Bengal V. C. C. It noted with regret “that not only the tone 
and temper of the resolution but also its contents arc objectionable in the extreme, 
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wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working 
Committee and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them. 
The Committee decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
taken solely in the interests of the Conpjress organisation. It therefore called upon 
the Bcri'^^al P. C. C. to give effect to the two resolutions of the Working Committee 
and elect a ])rcHidcnt for the P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms of the 
Congress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee, dlie President proj)osed to the Secretary of Bengal P. C. C. that if he 
could suggest juimcR to which all groups would be agreeable he would advise the 
Working (..bmiiiittee to nominate them as members of the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could give no agreed list. The Working Committee was therefore cons¬ 
trained to a])point a ti-ihunal in terms ot the constitution consisting of the following 
membcrB : (1) Sliri Satishchandra Gupta, Cb Shri Kshitish Prasad Chatterice, (3) 
Shri I’l-iyariuijan Sen. 

'I'he Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at an 
emergent meeting adopted certain resolutions by which it again, in intemperate 
laiiguace, condemintd the decisions ol the Working Committee about Bengal and 
fleniandeil their reconsideration and withdrawal. Jn the meantime, comiilaihls had 
been received by tlic President about (lie noncooiJcration of the B.P.C'.C. officials 
with the Tribunal whose appointment had been disapproved of by the B. P. (' C. 
Executive in one of its resolutions. In particular, the President had directed the 
B. 1‘. C. C. Secretary to carry out in the Kajshalii dispute the interim order of the 
Tril)unal itciiding final disposal of the dispute by ibe Tribumil. The Executive liad 
also been iiistriiclcd to act u}) to iJic i>rovision of tlicir constitution requiring that 
all monies hcloiieing to the B. P. (th ))e (lei)ositcd in the bank in tlie name of the 
*^1 reasurer ol tlie B. 1*. C. (h These instructions had not been carried out. 

The ^VT■)Iking (\)mmitl.cc considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. C. Executive 
and noted willi regret ilial. flic lone and tcm|)cr of some these rcsolulioiis are 
highly olijcctioiiahle and wholly unbecoming of a in’ovincial committee in its rela¬ 
tions to the Working (bmmiltee and to record the warning that if persisted in, 

the ^Vorking Comniitlce will h'cl compelled to lake notice of the same.’’ The 

Working C()mmitte(' also had rect'ivod certain complaints regarding aets and 
omissions of the Bengal Proviiieial Exoeutive. d'he Woiking' Committee noted 
that the Bengal Exeuilive Coum'il had not been following sections 38 and 39 of 
the I’.cneal P. (’, coiistitiiiion rciiuiring tliat all moneys realised for the Bengal 
Jk (k tk sh.all be (hquisited in tlu> Ikuik lliroiiah the ’I'reasurer and all witlidrawals 
to l)c made by cheques issued iimh'r the joint signatures of the President or 
t^een’lary and tlie Treasurer and tliat the t^ecrelary may keep with him up 
to Bs. 11 ) 1 )/- as impK'si, cash, 'i'he Si'cretary of the Bengal Ik C. (k was 
asked to submit wilhont delay ti) the .\.l.C.(k (nlieo eopies of ihc audit reiiort for 

the }ear 1 Tj( and 11)38. iiie ^\ inking iVunmillee also in eonijiliaiice with the 

article XX (d) ol the eonstitiilion diqniled the audilors ol the A. 1. C. C. to audit 
the accounts ot tlic Bengal Ik C. C. for tlie years Jt).{T-38 and l')39 iij) to October 31 
and all other Hi)Ceial iiiiids conneeled tvilii the B.lkCkC. and to submit their report 
before the next meciiiig of the Working Ckmimittee. The cxceiitivc of the B. Ik (1 C. 
wore directed to render full coojtoration to the auditors. 

1’hc Working (\)mmitt.ee further regretted that inspitc of their resolution on 
the Bubjeit the Bengal Executive (buncil passed a resolution requesting the Leader 
of the Bengal Legislative Party to hand over the A. 1. C. V . fund formed out of the 
contributions ot the Congress Icgislatois in Bengal to the B. Ik C. C, The 
APoiking Conimitlec reipiesied the Leader of the Bengal Congress Legislative Party 
to transfer the amount of tliis fund 1o IMauIana Abul Ivalam Azad. 

The Working Committee leallirmed the appointment of the Election Tribunal 
tor Bengal. It (iisa]»i)ro\cd of the resolution of the Bengal Executive relating to 
the Tribunal wliicli the VVorking Committee was compelled to aj>[)oint in terms of 
the (x)ngroBs constitution, dhe persons constituting the Tribunal were, in the 
01*1111011 of the Working Committee, not connected with any party and could deal 
with the disputes in a detached and impartial manner. 

The Working Committee regretted the action of the Secretary of the Bengal 
C. C. in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contravention 
ot the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
lormally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the press, 

35 
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The Exocnlivc Council of the B,P.0.0, while it elected a new president of the 
B. P. 0. C. oti the ad\’ico of Shri Suhhiis Chandra Bose deplored the decision of the 
Workliij; tkiinniiUec re;z:ardin^ the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working 
Comtnittcc and expressed its complete want of confidence in it. The Secretary of 
th{i B. P. 0. 0. also failed to carry out the specific direction ^iven to him about 
liajshahi by the Workiiu;- 0)inmittce. Unable to function in the absence of coopera¬ 
tion from the B. P. C. (k the members of the Tribunal tendered their rcsi<i;natiou8. 

The Workinjj; Committee in its mectinii; deplored this state of thine;s in Ben<;al, 
and said that the situation called for drastic action under Arti(dc XIII C (ii) but 
they refrained from such action in view of the approachinji; elections. But it was 
necessary to t:dcG steps to ensure fair elections. To this end the Working Committee 
appointed an ad hoc committee with Maulana Al)ul Kidam Azad as Chairman to 
make all necessary arranciements in connection with elections of delegates to the 
next Goni^ress and G )ne;rcss Ooramittces in the ])rovince. The B.P.G.C. and others 
concerned were directed to p,ivc cooperation to the ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee rciiuested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw tlicii' resignations. 

The \V()ikinc: t'ommitteo considered the audit report submitted by Messrs. S. 
U. Batliboi A (h, Incorporated Accountants, Galciitta, api)ointcd by them to f^o 
into tlio B. P. G. G. accounts. The auditors received but ])artial cooperation ‘rom 
the B. P. (k (h oJlicials. From the ra<‘tB as <lisch)sed in the report, it api)earcd as 
the Working Gomniiltec rostilution stated that the Seendary of the B. P. G. C. had 
failed to put its lunds in a bank as he was bound to do. It was quite clear that 
the Secretary was not in a, |)osilion to ])roduc.c the whole or any jiart of the balance 
of the fuinls, admitted by him to he with him on that day and that a sum nmoiint- 
tin^i: to Its. h),:]Vl-k)-7 was not jirodintcd nor hanked hy the Secretary ii)) to December 
hi, FA’h on wlii'h date and loni;' ])rior thereto the whole of that inoiiey ou^ht to 
have Iteeu at least ready for production il not alroiidy h.aiiked. Beside’s this, the 
state of alVairs as disclosed liy the audit showed that books, papers and vouchers 
were not re^’uhirly kept. 

Tiut Working; Gommittce considered this slate of thiii(;‘s to be c.xtrcmcly 
unsatisfactory. It was ^really detrimental to the ])resii;.’C of tlie B. Ik G. G. that a 
lar^o cash balance which at. the lowest computation came to over Ion thousand 
ruipccs should rcinaiu nnhankod ami otherwise uiiaccouutod for. The Gommitteo 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take immediate steps to keep iirojicr nceoiiiitB 
ami sec that monies are disbursed in strict accordance, with the rules of the B. P. 
G. G. 

The Executive Gonm'il of the Beii;;al P. C. Ck considered the resolution of the 
Workine; Gommitlee a]»poinliiu; an ad hoc committee for coinliKdiiic elections in 
Bciieal. Tlu' ('ouiicil cliarac-tm-iscd the appointment as “iinconsl.itntional, ultra 
vires and exparte, besides hein^ hi^;h-hand(‘d and iinwarranted.” dhe Conneil 
declined to accept the det^ision of the Woi kina,' (Vunmiltee and resolved to continue 
fmictionina m accordance with the I'onstitut.ion of the Gonaress and B. p. C. C. 
The G'Oiiiicil :dso rt'sclvcd as an cincrccncy measure to place Bs. K),OUO in the 
hands ol Shri Suhhas Ghandra Bose to execute the nrcsent ami future ])roaramme 
of the B. P. (k (k Tills arant juactically e.xhausted the cash lialance in the bank to 
the credit of tin' B. P. tk G. This amount consists of tlie provincial share of the 
imocccds of iirimary mi'inbcrship which should be and is ordinarily used by tlio 
new Ik G. G. 

The Secretary of the B. P, 0. C. issued a circular to the district committees 
askina them not to rccoanize the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 
B. P. (b G. 

'Ihe Bcnaal P. G. G. which mcl. afterwards to consider the situation recorded 
its ])rotcsl. ayaiiist the ai>]M)iutment of the ad hoc commitlcc but at the same time 
‘Varnostly ri'cpicstod the Workiiia Gommittce to rec.oiiKidcr tiirir resolution and not 
to foist, their unwanted ad hoc committee on Bciiaal congressmen. It however took 
no ac(‘()unt of the resolution of its Executive Gouiicil refiisina to aeccjit the ad hoc 
(‘Oinmittco and the Secretary’s circular to all siihordinatc committees asking them 
lo disobey tlie AV^oiking Gommittce resolution and not to cooperate with the ad 
lioc committee. On (he other hand the resolution “rcM-orded its full confidence in 
the present executive council, the President, Secretary and ollice-hcarers of the 
comiuitlce and rcipiests them to deal with iiie situation as it arose.” It requested 
its President, and Shri Sarat Chandra Bose to represent its case at the next meeting 
of the AVorking Committee. 
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The Working Committee nt their meeting eonBkIcred the resohilion of the R. R. 
C. C. and its Executive. Jt heard t^hri {*^arat Chandra Bose at lenp^tli and decided 
not to alter its ifrevions resolutions. The Executive Council of Jkn^al has since 
reiterated its determination to disrep^ard and disobey the lesolution of the 

Working Committee and has called upon the subordinate Committee not to 

coo])erate with the ad hoc. Election Committee. Elections aie however being 

organised by the (’ommittee and many districts and other committees are cooi)cra- 
ting with the Election (bmmittee. 'ft is unfortunate that on account, of this 

controversy and attitude of non-cooperation and defiance of the Bengal J’rovincial 
Congress (^munittec and its Executive Council, the elections could not lie (‘oniideted 
in time to enable the Bengal delegates to ])aiticipatc in the I’residential election. It 
is lioi>ed, however, that the elections will be comideted in time lor the meetings of 
the All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congress and that the 
delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tiibunal a])i)Ointed by the Working 
Committee had resigned. The Working Committee aoi^oinled another Tribunal 
in its })lace eonsisting of Shri Atnl Chandra Cu]ha as ('Iiaiiman and Hhris Biiendra 
Kumar l)c and Bhuiicndra Kumar Bose as members and they Iiavc been 
functioning since their a]ipointmcnt. 

In spite of the clear and o]ien defiance by the Executive Council, the 
Working Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view 
of the. forthcoming elections However on Eclnaiaiy -7, the CoiiiK'il of the Bengal 
C. C. passed a resolution disatiiliating the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore 
District Congress Committees for cooi'eiation with tlio Bengal Congri'ss 
Election Committee ajipointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the Working Committee orders but it was an incitement to all 
subordinate committees in Bengal to (h'fy the instructions of a body superior in 
iurisdictioM to the Bengal 1’. (k (k If the work ol election liad to go on smootlily, 
subordinate eommitlees that were eoo])eiating with the I’ilcetion Committee needed 
lu’otection. The Working Committee at their meeting, of Eebruaiy ‘J7 was therefore 
constrained to iiass the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee understand that tlie Bengal E. (k C. lias ]>asscd a 
resolution ])iiri)orting to disalliliatc the IMymensingh, Hoogly and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account ol their cooperation with the Chngress Election 
Committee ai)])ointcd liy the Working Committee liy its resohition of December 
last. This resolution of the Executive Council of the I’cngal rio\incial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a series of acts of delianec oi live Woiking 
Committee, l eaves no room for any fuithcr eondonatiun of their indiseipline. The 
Working Commit tee, therefore, calls u])on the Bengal Ik C. C. to sliow’ cause wiiy 
it shouhl not be disatliliated under Article Kill of the Congress Constitution, ^Jhe 
President is authorised alter receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to ])ass orders withdrawing all recognidon from the 
})rc8cut Bengal Provincial Chngress Committee and furllier authorises him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in conscfiuciice thereof for carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

“The District Congress Committees of IMymensingh, Hooghly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby iufoimed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal Ik C. C. or its Executive Council for disallilialiiig and otlicrwisc 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and direetioiis of the Working 
Committee are null and void and shall have no effect.. 

“Pending final orders by the President after reccijit of any ox})laiuition tliat 
the Bengal P. C. C. or its exccnlive Council offers, the Bengal P. C. C. and its 
Executive Council are siis])ciided and their ])Ower8 sluvll be exercised by the 
atore-meutioiied Election Committee.” 

Indian States 

The year 1938 saw' the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian States. 
The movement for civil liberties and self-government spread over all the States, big 
and small. The princes naturally looked U])Oii this w-ith suspicion and hostility. 
They sipiimcBsed the movement with violenee. In some States where the movement 
was too strong for snpiu-ession an attempt was made to come to terms. It w'as 
however soon discovered that this was only a device to gain time. The rulers in 
their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masters, did not 
hesitate to foment eommnnal iiassions. In some places as in Limbdi the criminal 
elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 
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Tho cnthiifiiafim in Rome States owiii}:: to the nature and the extent of 
repression could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few idaces 
there was some violence. The leaders were new to the tecTnicpic of satya|j;raha. 
Violem^e j: 5 ave the authorities opportunity for severe repression, d'he y)eoi)le were not 
trained to the sacrifices necessary for a ])rolonj;e(l stru^;^lc. Jn smaller States, 
where the repression was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up 
the fijilit for Ion;;'. Help from outside couhl not do much. It was, (herelore, felt 
that if the tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would ))e reaction and 
demoralisation. Gandhiji sensed the dancer. He thcrefoie advised susi)cnsion of 
civil disobedience in several States, ami asked the jicople to concentrate on the 
constructive proj^ramme to ])rcpare themselves better lor a liilnre tpeht. 

The paramount ])Ower looked not only unconcerned whip' all this repression 
was ^‘oin^ on, but lamdered help by means ol troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It afiords ]>rotection to tlic stales witboiil, insistinc‘ njion justice 
beinc; done to the people of the states. Wbenever it is the (pastion of its own 
interest and the i»resl,ice ol its political de]»art,ment there is no besilation to intiir- 
fere. Rulers have been dethroned and exihvl for icasons best knonn to the I’oliti- 
cal Department, dhe ostensible leason is miscov('rimH'iil,. Ihit, miscovernment 
only meant failure to carry out the will of the iioliiical (le])arlm(‘nt, or any of its 
oliicers. Ileal miscovernment is not the coiu-ern of the ])aramount iiower. It toler¬ 
ates mediaeval barbarism. Jn British India the ])rinc('S ur(' used like minorities for 
frnstratinu, Indian asiuratioiis. Tlu'y are one of tlu' minorities and are the spcxnal 
charge of the ])aram()iint power. Tht'y were introduced in the i)rop()se(l lederation 
to defeat the will of the Indian ]>oole to fieedom. d'he federation has disaippeaix'd 
from the stage bni the war has eonie in to lill tlie eai). '.Ihe princt's jiroteHl at 
the top of their voices their loyally to the ])arainoiint ]H)Wor and their love for 
liberty and democracy, d’hey have l►cen vying with each other in tlu; ex])r('ssioii 
of their idcntitication with the British empiie. d'hey have placed all their n^sonre- 
es at the disposal of the crown. They are all in alliance witli the so-called democra¬ 
tic ])ovvers and against Hitlciism which tiny claim to hate exce])t in their own 
little territory. Neitlier the British Government nor the juinces sec the linmour of 
the situation. interest, howe\er it may laugh iu i>rivale, keeiis u)) ajiiiearauccs 
in public. The Viceroy goes alxuit commeiidiiig, this loyalty as if it were the free 
expression of normal, liealthy individuals who love things lliat arc good and beauti¬ 
ful and hale injustice, tyranny and oppression. The luinces aie the creatures of 
the present ordm’ and they know they have no existence afiart from it. With it 
they sink or swim, ddie ])aramount i»ower rcH-ogiiises ilieir utility as that of the 
minorities in India to show to a doubting world that India needs fOncland and is 
behind it. They must bav-e their reward. The ]towei‘ that keeps alive the tyranny 
of tiiesc jiriiices stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hiller 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to bo the good of his pcoific.' 
For whose g'ood do(!H the luhicely order oist and whom does it reiiresent, whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying pself with the cause of autocracy in tlie 
Btates only shows that in India it uccu])icB tlie same ])Osition as the luincos and 
therefore there is natural frateriiisatioj:. The ])rincoH are useiui to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

Travancoue 

Travaiicorc is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive states 
in India. It has as its Dowau Bir B. C. Kamaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. Ami 
yet, the policy adojited by the Uravancore Administration towards the movement, for 
responsible government in the state has been reactionary in the extreme. In 
the Btate Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a senes 
of arbitrary orders issued by the Travancore Government prohibiting meetings of 
the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire organi¬ 
sation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 
momentum as time passed. Repression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to. About (ifiO people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
realised that the movement was too strong and widespread for suppression. The 
Coo prisoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron baud of repression was not long in appearing again. 'Ihe State Con¬ 
gress was a thorn in tlie side of the bureaucratic administration. In 1939 civil 
resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancore was 
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in tho ihio.k of the Ganclhiji adviBod suspension. The Travaneore Conpjress 
fiiithfully obeyed Gandliiji’s advice. The halt was called to give the Livvan an 
op]>ortunity to consider the situation created by Ids wrong policy and render justice 
to tho State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the Liwan and (he 
State Congress. 4'hc Diwaii laid down ini])OSBil)le conditions lor a settlement. All 
talk of responBible government was to cease and whatever constitutional reforms 
the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an abandonment by the State 
Congress of any organised efl’ort for responsible government. 

When negotiations failed, the Congress resumed its constructive .activities and 
the Diwan his reiiressive i)oliey. The Diwan’s wrath uas visited on several news- 
]>aperR in tiic State. There was a fall in the num))er of journals which (‘atei’cd 
for the education of the public. A series of measuics weie ado]>(ed for })reaking 
the ])restige and jiower ot the State (’ouf^ress. A deputation waited on Candhiji 
to acquaint, him with the worsening situation in Travancorc and obtain Ids advice. 
On a study of all the facts Candhiji found himself unable to I'csist the demand 
for a nnewal of the struggle. He Inurm-er l.aid down his indisj ensable comlitions 
of non-violence and discipline. 1'he ]»eo]ile are preparing themselves for a further 
struggle. The Jiiwan is using the i)lea of war in Kuro])C for j.erj'ctuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

Myosue 

M'he agreement arrived at in lOdS between the Diw.-ui Sir IMirza Ismail and 
Vallaldddiai 1‘atel and Krijialaniji ]»roved an uneasy truce. Promisi's nauh' were not 
kept liy the administration. The order of dejiortation passed a^miiisi two M>soreans 
on the ]Da that they \Nerc not Mysoieans was not withdrawn. The laoldbilion 
order itassed under section 114 t'r. V. (k forbidding the ]>ublie fiom holding any 
meeting in tlie d'o\Mi Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not ^^itlul^awn but 
renewed on exqiir^. The tinal lilow to tho ])a<d. came uhi'n flic (>'o\’ej nment refuseil 
to accept a sulistitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on (he Iteforms Com¬ 
mittee. The gentleman holding the seat on Ixhall of the Cmigress resigned the 
im niliership of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to reiu’esent the ('ongress. 
The Clovernment however refused to lill this seat by another nominee of the Con¬ 
gress. No reason was given for the refusal. These arliitraiy aids of (lie adminis¬ 
tration were signitieaiit of the new mentality governing it. The State Congress 
was in no mood to acquiesce. Defore howev('r resuming the stni^i-le they a\ anted 
to explore all means of avoiding it. 'J'bc (Tmgress sought iutervieus with tho 
Diwan hut there was no response from the lattcT. Tliere w’as mj way (d' ending 
this stalemate except through a resum]»tion of the slru^gh'. Ficsh eUbrts for a 
rapproacl cment were however directed to 1)C made by the Woikiug Committee of 
the t^Late C'ougress before launching civil resistance. Isl So])tember TKlO was fixed 
as llielime limit after the exjary of which they would be free to lake an aggres¬ 
sive lino of action. 1st of September came wilbout the least res] onse fronr the 
Coveriimeni. The fight^ was launched. The re])ressive machineiy of the St.ate is 
now working in full swung. Candhiji has again advised suspeiibion anel his advice 
has been accepted. 

Jaipur 

It will be recalled that Shri Jamiialal Bajaj, member of the Jaipur Praja 
Mandal was arrested in February 1939 for defying au order ])rohil)iling him from 
entry into Jaipur State. He was going there for famine relief and to jueside over 
a meeting of the iTaja Mandal which was not an illegal association. He was re¬ 
leased in August after a barrassing detention of more than six months. Soon after 
his release Jamnalalji engaged himself in cx])loring possibilities of a satisfactory 
settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Proja 
Mandal had launched a campaign of civil resistance for winning not responsible 
government but elementary civil liberties—the liberty to pursue constructive acti¬ 
vities and peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view’ to prepar¬ 
ing them for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release or Shri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Regulation Act W’as repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated tho willingness of authorities to end 
the tension and appease the people. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a scries of 
interviews with the Maliaraja and pressed the i)Oimlar demand witli bis accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
Bettlement were (i) the release of political priaoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
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newBpaperB (iii) Batisfactory aiBenclmeiit of the Public Rocicties Act so as to render 
uniieccBHary for a society to t;et itself registered. 

^riie Bcttleinent was wol(‘omed in all quarters in .laipnr as a fittijifi; result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

'File latest news from Jai])iir is liowever disturbing. The I’lnja Mandal is asked 
by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the Durbar- 
ITaja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations arc afoot for a\'crling this breach of the 
agreement. 

Hyperabad 

Hyderabad is a state with the largest ]>opulation and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest stale in point of tei’ritory. lint ])olitically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary states. The state takes ])ai'l,icular 
care to jtrevent- the entry of undesirable outsiders into the state. Often the leading 
Indian ])a])ers are prohibited (uitry into the state territory. 

'Idle Arya Satyagrah wliich went on in Hyderabad for over a year liad a 
Ruce-essful ending. The Nizam Government concede.d in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The S:dyagrah was withdrawn, 
but not l)el'orc the sa<yagraliis had undergone the humiliations and miseries ol a 
state jail. Re\eral luisoncr died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky renorl, of the Jteforms 
Gommittce has tried to ]u*ovc the unsuitability of responsinle and roju’eseiitative 
Government for the i>eople of the Rlate. d'ho sovereignty, in oilier words the 
autocracy of the Nizam has been aflirmed and reallirmed amr every ellbrt to (h'lract 
from its absolute character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a 
‘progressive’ api>oarance a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayats in 
villages. The crux of the i>roblem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. 
They find no place anywhere in the ‘Keforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad Rtate 
Congress still continues. 

Grisra 

The Working Committee of Orissa Peoples Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to fjo into the condition of allaiis in various stall's in Orissa. The rejiort 
submit.U'd is a revealing document. The state of things tlisclosed is indescribably 
liad and is going from Imd to worse. The ])rinccs of most of these stales live a life 
of extravagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and luopcrty and life of tln'ir 
subjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of tyranny 
and vice. The iirinces with possibly one or two cxce]>tionB s)>end at. least. HO per 
cent of the revenue on tliemselves, their family and their tavoiiiiles. A considerable 
bulk of the remaining 50 per cent, if not, the whole of it, is spent on })erRons 
em[>loyed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an unknown 
phenomenon. Public meetings are not ])ermitted. newH])apei8 are banned at will. 
Jletentioiis without trial, summary tuinishment of inconvenient subjects, arbitrary 
confiscations of pro])crty, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of frequent 
occurrence. 

qiie peojile petitioned rej^eatedly to the agents of the i^araraount power from 
whom the doings of the princes arc not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the Petty stales fails to iirovide protection to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, he w^ould 
hang his head in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows neither shame nor hu¬ 
manity. In sheer desperation the ])eo]>lc took to civil resistance with all its consequent 
woe and suffering. This w'as re]>resented as active rebellion. British troops were called 
to assist the state forces in suyqiressing tliis rebellion. Reveral i)eo}>le wxre shot 
down in Dhenkanel, Gang]mr and Eanymr. Unable to bear this re[)res8ion a great 
exodus t.ook place from these states. From 25 to 30 thousand people migrated into 
the province of Orissa. A demand suiqiortcd liy the British authority came from the 
rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. 3he Congress Government in 
Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time a ministerial crisis was 
threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the })ressurc from the Governor. 
Gang])ur was another tragedy. A i)caceful crowd was fired upon resulting in a 
great number of deaths. The popular demand for an inquiry was refused. The 
President of the Rtates I'cople’s Conference api)ointcd a Committee of Inquiry but 
the British agent refused permission to this Committee to enter the Rtate corjcerned. 

qiie British officials ])romiscd redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 
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Limrdi 

Limbdi is a small state in Kathiawad. It has a population of dO.OOO and an 
avera'i;e anriual revenue of Rs. 9,()0,()<K4 TJic incidenee of taxaiion per capita in 
this state is Its. 2^.0, as aji:aln8t Rs. G.h for India. Every conceival)le article of 
eomincrce is a state monopoly. The reader can ima'^inc the oppression practised 
in imposiu”' the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When rej)eated 
entreaties and representations for relief failed the people under the <.:;uidancc of the 
I’raja Mandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was sup])resscd with frij^litful 
repression. Tne ])easants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant class which 
formed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their houses 
were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was made 
unbearable they i>erformed ilijrat. ISome people weakened under this terrible 
Hteamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the i)Oi>ular demand, some reforms arc 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other states also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the I^unjab, 
Kajputana, Kathiawad, Karnatak, Oential India and Simla Stales all tell the same 
tale of ))eo])le awakenins; to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and 
mustering courage to li\e liealthicr and more normal lives and the same talc of 
repression, woe and sulTeriny,. 

The All India Slates Peojiles (Wnferenee mot this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit dawabarlal Nehru. It was a ^a-eat success. It took stock of 
])olitical awakening; in states hi;:: and small. It jiassed a number of resolutions 
covering, ^’arif)us aspects oi the states’ iiroblem. It, wel<*omed the Ki'oat awakeninji: 
amon); the people ol the states all over India and the ])ro,iiress made by them in 
their strn,iu;lc fi)r ^•(■.sponsible .uovernuK'nt and estalilishment of civil liberty. It 
(lemandiid the licpiidation of the Indian slates system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and jAi-atiI tide to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had piven in the struy,j;les of the slates jieojdc and the part they arc taking 
in guiding these. 

ddie Gonler(‘nce passed resolutions ex])rcssing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, iMewar and other states in their struggle 
fo)’ responsible government. It expi’csscd its eonsidereei opinion tb.at only those 
states wldcli have a population exceeding 2t» lakhs, or revenue exceeding .')() lakhs, 
could be units of a ledcrated India. The rest of the states were to bo suitably 
amalgamat('d. 

It called upon the ]>ublic workers to organise construetivc work, particularly 
in tlui villaycB, such as s)>inning, weaving, ])robibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical nhef and literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confideiu'C 
ol the masses. 

in view of this awakening and the ('Congress policy with regard to it, the 
Confeivnee re.sohed that the struggle in Indian states should be co-ordijiated with 
the wider struggle for Indian indtipendence. It authorised the Slamling Committee 
to take stei)s to this end. The standing committee of the All-India State’s Pco])lc8 
Conference adopted a resolution at Wardha authorising Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to reiueseiit the States Standing Committee before 
the Workitig Committee of Congress. 

Penefits of Conore^s Governments 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons set 
forth in another part of the report. They functioned altogether for two years and 
some months. We give here a brief statement in figures of the benefits that have 
accrued to the people through the various legislative and executive measures under- 
iakcJi by them while in ollice. 

These bcuelils were not confined to any particular community but were for 
the general mass of the peonle. In Bombay alone, the ]uiblic, s])('cially the })oor, 
gained about seven crores aiiiiiially from only J items, namely, ])rohibition, labour 
ami land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained about 40 erorcs owing 
to the Debt Reilemihioii legislation. Other jwovinees show as great advantages 
accruing to the juiblic from the ])olicies followed by Congre.ss Governments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part of the 
benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the field of 
literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the jicoplc have been as 
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Madras 


Horn Gash value of the benefit per annum. 


Rb. 

rrohibitioii (Lobh to the Government Rb. 0o,()i),000) 2,GO,00,000 

L:ni(l Jveveniio Remission 190y-0t). 71,'10,CXJ 

i‘ofcntially eHtimaied f;ain to Agrieultural clobtorB. 

Debt n'liet (The AgrieulturiBlB Itelief Act.) 50,00,00,000 

Arrears Avrittcai oil under the Agricultural Debt Relief Act, 0(KI,00,000 

ilariiaii uidift ; 10,07-.‘>S. b.iJ.TGl.K) 

io;i8-:5‘j. 9,:]8,:i(K) 

1051)-10. 10,05,150 


Bombay 


riohibitinn : The (Jovernment losiiiL'; Rs. ISO.OOOdO. 

As [\ K'siilt ()1 the leeoinniendations of (he d’extilo 
JiKjdiiy 05)inmi(i('e adopled by (lie OongresH tiovernmeiit. 
Aiii(ni(inu'ii( (li the land Revenue G.ode. 
i>ebt Jb'denij'tion lull. 


50 to 


Rb. 

5,00.00,(XX) 

05,rxuxx) 

5(i,(H'jH)() 

to <*r()res of 


rupees (non-reiuirriny). 


Dnitud Brovin CCS 


Land Lb'veniie ; Remission in revenue, 


(I) lo Lainllords 5.57,00,(>00 

(J) lo 5 entail is ](),", I OiiiHl) 

Remissio]! of (Slaved Arrears Act ‘),i)0,(hH)00 

I'ruhibilion ],0(i,(*^-V 

Suvar (5ine (Vmtrol : 

(1) 10:iv50 2,fHi.O0,(XH) 

C~) .1050-10 (‘',OO00,OtX3 


OUISSA 


1. Orissa Tenancy Ael. 

2. 'The j\iadias Lstales Land Ad Aimaidment Bill 

(;uv:u0iig llu' Vna'roy’s assi'iil). Id,On,000 

5, Wbitei' i’at(‘ in Noiih Ojissa under (he IMaluuiadi sysleni was redined liy 2.5 
]icr ('(’lit as a I'erniciienl nn'asnnd'roin TO'IS, ddu'canal irrieaOoii SNsieni is extended. 

•1. (iia/ing tee is reduced in all gm.ernmenl foiesis bv 50 per eeiil. New 

eon\(Uiiein'es aie made a\adal»le in Sonlii Orissa. 

[). Labvinr ; d'he system of unpaid Labour and rasiul are idiolisbed. Tlic 

Oiissa jMoiu'V-leiiders Ad ^Yas ])ass(‘d by winch, among other things, no money- 
Icmler could recovi'r more llian an eipia] amount of tlie pi incisal as interest. 

G. d'he Orissa l5jnrt foes Ad was ]>assed which lediices scales of court fees 
in South Orissa. 

7. Biohibition of ojaiim was introduced in the district of Balasorc. 


Assam 


1, The grant of from 25 ]ter cent, to 51-]; (uu* cent 

leniission in tlie, land revenue assessment for 1058-50. 28,C)0,000 

(iion-roeiirring) 

2. Flood Relief operations. 8,(I(I,(KK.] 

5. Fdiicalion ; An Lilucational grant, of. 2,8(',(HX) 

4. 10)0-40 Remission. 42,O0,0lK) 


1. Broliibilion : Total ])ro1iil»ition of oiiiiiiu was introdiiee.d in Dihnigarh and 
Sibsagaih snhdivisions fioin A]>ril 15, 1050. The exjtcrimeni. was weleomed with 
('iithiiHiasm, many voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward the campaign. A 
large number of treatment centres and temporary hospitals were oiiened where the 
addicts were treated by trained doetors. About lO.tXl) registered and over bCXJO 
unregistered addicts were cured of the 0 (>ium habit. Loss of revenue from the 
sale of o])ium is estimated at Rs. 4,50,00(1 and the cost of the campaign at Rs, 
1.00,000 
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Bihar 

Item Cash value of the benefit per annum. 

Kfl. 

Tenancy Lcf^islation. 2,50,00,000 

The Bihar Bugar Faetories Control Act. l.nO.lXj.OOO 

(This year being an abnormal year, 
the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Eb. 2^ crores). 

Prohibition. (liOss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs) ^60,(X),()00 

Debt legislation : Under the Jiihar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 ])er cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per cent p. a. 
in case of unBcciired debts, subject to the proviso that in no case shall the interest 
paid exceed the i)rincipal. 

Central Provinces 


Relief in Land Taxes. Rs. 11,87,170 

'lextile T.abour. o,t.)0,000 

J'rohibiiion 

(The (h)vt. losing 9 lakhs). 27,0('),l)00 

Reduction in (Iraziiig etc. 1,18,000 

li-i'igation rates. 2,00,000 

I)el)t Coin-illation uj) to 

March 1909. 5,83,00,000 


Orservence of Days 

A large number of ‘Days' were ol)seived during the year under report. The 
year began with the Ihcsideiit Buldias Cliandra Bose’s aj'peal to observe 23rd A]U'il 
as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all o\er tlie countiy \\here resolutions were 
jiassed comhnniiiii^ the Aniendinu Bill introduced in the Biiiish Barlianient em- 
liowering the C'ejiiral ({overnineni to act independently of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments in the event of war emergency arising at any tiim*, thus curtailing further 
the ]H)\vers of the I’rovincial (Oovernnn'nts. 'I'he resolutions also alhrmed India’s 
resoho (o non-vlohait ly ri'hist any altemi>t involving liulia in such a Avar or to 
exploit India’s man-power or natural resources fiir war ]'urposes. 

'The national week was obser\ed throughout the country from A]>ril 0 to 13. 
Meetings, ilau hoisiiiuj, ceremonies, sale and havvkiim of Khadi lormed as usual 

the principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was o))ser\ed as the 

.laliaiiAvnIa ilagh day. 

May 21 Avas observed as the Political iwisoners’ Day throughout the country in 
response to the President’s api>eal. At nu'ctincs held, s|>ecches Avere made urging 
the icleasc of [tolitical prisoners. es]>ccially in Bengal and the I’unjab. 

'I'he country celebrated Gandhiji’s sevent\l'n'«t birtliday Avith enthusiasm. A 
Avhole fortnight Avas dcvoteil to the ]u-omotion of activities dear to Gandhiji, 
such as the i>i'opagaiida aud sale of Khadi. J/irge stocks of Khadi Avere disposed 
of. I'ublic meetings Avere lield everywdierc and the significance of Gandhiji’s life, 
message ami jiliilosuj'hy Avere exjdained to the public and congratulatory resolu¬ 
tions ])assed. 

Jail nary 20tli Avas obsciwed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 

year’s celebrations hail a special sigiiijiiaincc. 'I’o the usual iiideiieiidciice pledge 

Avas added coiistnictivc ])rogramme Avhich the uatioii has to carry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. 'Phe 5Vorking Committee alloAved all those Avho liad any 
conscientious objection to })lcdgc IhemselvcB to ply the charkiia regularly, to refrain 
from repeating that part of the ])ledge. 

The day, this year, Avas celebrated Avith special ciithiisiasm. It began Avith 
Parlihat Pheries folloAved by Hag hoisting and Hag salutation. In the evening there 
Averc huge ]irocessions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day aud the pledge Avero exidained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There Avas no interference 
on the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual 
members of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our 
Muslim counti-ymcii were as conspicuous by their presence as in other years in 
spite of the appeal of the League President to boycott the day. 
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The National Liberal Federation 

21 si. Session—Allahabad—27th. to 29th Dec. 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twonly-firsi sosHion of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the a7th. December and eontimu'd till the next two days under 

the presidency of l)r. H. /^ raranjpuc. Vt. fqbal Audrain Uuriu, Chairman of the 
deception C’omniiitce, delivered the weleome a<ldress, in the course of which, 
he said :— 

We arc. ineelinc, this year at a time of tt^eat ]>oliti<-al crisis both national and 
international. Lvents are imn'ine, in Liiroix' with SMch rapidity that it is ditlicnlt to 
foresee tlie fiirlln'r de\elonmcnts ol the present troubles in other parts of the world. 
Oiir ])()silioii in India is hy no means free fritm anxiety and while we arc not to 
take a panicky view of the situation we have at the same time not to he so over¬ 
confident ns to ('onsider ()tirselv(*s ahMiluicly sale and invnlncralile. 

Fnder tin- pfcssurc ol ils hdt nine, the CoiiG:ress lias formidatcd ils recent 
demands in a manner wliicli has <‘reaied an nnfortunare siliiation. Tlie ('Oneres.s is 
evidently conlimie ils ‘non-co-operation’ in dill’crent deerees of intensity in 

fntiiro as the needs oj the moment, as understood by it. may ii'iiuiif', till its demands 
are fully com cdcil. There is no doubt that if the present condition of nneerl.ainty 
and tension is allowed to contimu' lone, it will lead (o d('V('lo]'mcnt which would 
neither facilitate the s^rowtU of ordm-cd fo'edom in India iioi’ would he liclj'ful to 
Jiritain at a lime when it is enpaeed in a life and death stniyp,le. The ]>olicy of 
(Treat Uritain in its ivlation to India in tlie \iLal matters of finance, trade and 
delencc has not nndercouc any material change. 

It is quite leeilimate to (Miquire whether the dci larcd aims and intentions of 
({real Liitain relate only to Lnrope or whether India loo has any ])laco in the 
]>ietnr(' ol the future whi di is to ensure ‘the laying of a foundation of a better infer- 
nationai system.’ Asstiianccs have no doubt been cjviMi in the Viceroy’s Detlara- 
tion and in the stamments snhse^piently made on behalf of the Jhdtish (Government 
in railiament tliat the uoal of Lritish iiolicy is tfie atlainmeiit of Dominion Status 
by India of the same character as is enjoyed l>y the sell-eovcrnitpc dominions and as 
is cuntemjduted by llie Statute of Westminister. lUit we all know liovv the assu- 
ranct's on ladialf of JJis Maji'siy’s (Goveinrnent liy i^ord Halifax when he was 

Viceroy w'ei'c soimlit to ))C cxplaincil away wluui the new Governimmt of India Act 
Avas broimlit on the Siatnte Hook. Our past cyperience since the time of the Charter 
Act of lydd and the rroclamation ol hsGbl has tani;lit us the ))ainfnl lesson that, 
words of jiromise ntt(U-(;d to the ear can he conveniently broken to the heart. The 
]ir()S])ecL of Dominion Status at some indefinite future period cannot ami will not 
satisly any shade ot public ojunion in India to-day. The attainment of such status 
by India witliin a deiinite period and the framin}^' of a constitution on a basis 
which will pive it the substance of indejiendcnce within that i)eriod is what India 
wan Is. 

The condition laid dowo by the Vicero\ that the communal ditrerenecs in the 
])rovinces must he settled first Ixdore any auvanee can take jdace in the character of 
the Central (fovei'nnmnt, is open (o serious objection. This is clearly a retroi^ade 
move as no such comlitions were coulemplated for (he introduction of tlie scheme 
of Imderalion under the Ac(. of ITT). J'roviiicial anlonomy with an irresponsihlo 
i;overjim(!iit at tlie (VmiIic is an imi»ossihle position. A new strencth must be 
p,ivcn to it by translormin^" it into a res[)onsil)lo government, broadiiased on the 
will of the peofde inslead of ii.sin^ it as an instrument for imposing on the 
])rovinccs the will of an unresponsive and irresponsililc Executive. 

The British (fovernment must Biinnltaneously make up its mind to revise 
its ])()licy rej^ardinp; the or^i^anizatioii of Indian Defence. It has to give up its 
attitude of mistrust and undue caution. In matters of finance and trade also 
Eucland has to make up its mind to have a new approach in its relation to India 
and to change its angle of vision completely. 

The Congress wants to have a (jonstituent Assembly to be constituted on the 
basis of adult franchise to which only the ‘accepted minorities’ are to return their 
repieBcatatives in proportion to their numerical strength and from which the Indian 
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Princes and the Europeans are to be excluded. One cannot help pointing out that 
lis not a practical scheme in the present circumstances and an undue insisteiif^e 
on the method of constituting it and on the authority which is to he assigned to it 
wull lead us into new didicullies the extent and magnitude of which the Congress 
leaders in their enthiisiasm arc apt to ignore. 

From an analysis of the present condition of things in India, it would he clear 
that the idea of a Constituent As.semhly with the i)Owers demanded for it by the 
Congress is unworkal)le. But all honest effort in the direction of hammering out a 
constitution which would meet the greatest amount of agreement among the Indians 
themselves first should be welcomed by every patriotic Indian. The history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final stage w'as prei'cded liy a number of 
conventions and conferences held from time to time with a view to arriving at 
some satisfactory solution of their ])rohlems. The (Jovernraent should 
convene a conference of public men elected by the Provincial and Central 
legislatures as also re]u-esentalives of trade and labour interests elected by 
vari(}us Chandlers of Commerce and Central Labour organisations. Jtulers of 
important States or the ministers nominated by them together with other Princes 
elected by the Chamlior of Princes may also lie invited to this Conference along 
with certain elected representatives from the State legislatures wherever they are 
established. A certain ])ro))ortion of mendHus may also lie nondnated liy the 
Viceroy to represent, interests and views whit-h may lune been left unrepresented. 
The .^:>oo\ing together of Indian talent in some such manner for the purjiosc 
of frandng a really jirogressivc and accoptahle constitution tor India wall well repay 
the trouble. 

It is sad beyond words that an crstwldle Nationalist leader like Mr, Jinnah 
should have of late adopted an extremely truculeid, attitude. To fan the flame of 
communal hittcriie‘'S is not oidy suii-idal from the national standpoint lint it is 
literally playing witli tire, d’o such ot our brethren in India who arc still wedded 
to a communal apitroadi towards national qiu'slions—whether they be llindns, 
Muslims or others -h't ns say, ‘Pause and think in what manner your common 
human interests and dignity can best, he safeguarded.’ No Indian of whatever caste 
or community can rise his head high wiih tlic liiumd of slavery on his head. 

The Prcsidontial Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpyc 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Contlemen.—I am (h'cply grateful to tlie 
reception ‘Oinmittce and to my hilow-Liherals in tlic country tor the honour they 
have done me in calling me to ]>rosidc over the PVderation a second time. I wish 
it had licen ]>ossihlc to entrust this jiosition to somcliody more deserving than 
myself. 1 had the honour of presiding at our Lucknow session in IfCM, and it is 
]icrhaps roniarkable that the same individual is called again to ])rcsidc at another 
session in the same ]>rnvincr. Besides this 1 consider myself as, next to ]\Iaharashta, 
holonging to this jirovincc, having S])eiit six ha)>py years in }our midst. I liope 
therefore that, yon will gra<ioiisly overlook my shorlcomiiigs and give me your 
cordial co-operatiou in conducting sncccssfully (he procciidiiigs of this important 
Conference. 

During the last year our party lost Sir llorinasji C. Ptinshaw W’ho joined onr 
party at its very iiice]ilion LT years ago and was a great ]>hihinthroiist and a 
staunch Liberal. We have also to mourn the loss of a mciniier of onr Couiuil, 
Mr. S. B. Persha, a leader of the Komti community of Bomliay, who \yas a member 
of our ])arty since lOlS, and Dr. Bir N. C^iokscy who was a distinguished Liberal 
and public worker of Bombay. 

The late Kuinvar Rajendra Bingh was a liberal stalwart and a tower of 
strength to the party, especially in V. P. He was a Minister nndor the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms aim resigned as a ])rotcst against the all-British personnel of 
the Bimon Commission. Ills passing away is a gresl loss to our party and the 
province. 

Further I cannot but refer to the great loss the whole country has sustained 
in the death of 11. II. Bir Bayajirao CJaikwad of Baroda, a most cai)ablc and dis- 
tinmiishcd ruler who was looked up to not only by his own subjects but by all 
Indians as a trusted leader, keen on the all-sided ])rogres8 of India. 

The Liberals may bo comparatively few in numbers, e8])ecially if we only 
take into account those who openly proclaim themselves as such, but I am couviu- 
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ced that the Liberal point of view is shared by a very wide section of oiir coiintry- 
mon and that we are the direct inheritors of the ori;;inal political movement in 
India and are carrying the torch lighted by l)adabhai and Eanade, Pherozsliah and 
Siirendranath, (lokhalo and Wacha, A. M. Bose and W. C. Bonnerjeo, llnme and 
Wedilcrbnrn, Tayal)jce and Telang and. shall say, even by Tilak and Malaviya. 

d'lie Liberals are the legitimate Biic(‘essors of the old Congress, and Ihongli 
for the last twenty years it has got into other liands and, casting oil the well tried 
methods of old, sought new gunles and lollowed new ways, we still firmly believe 
that our ])olicy is ultimately more ellicacioiis and wall lead to abiding results. 

We arc jiainfully conscious that our poli(*y docs not make the same a])peal to 
the common man as some other ]>oli'‘ies do. VVhile we admit that we I/ibei'als do 
not put the same energy into our ]>olitieal projniganda and should take a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, we cannot shut our eves to the fact that middle 
parties that can only ai^peal to reason, commonsense and ex])eriencc are always a])t 
to take a subordinate i>lace in times of storm and stress, lint we sliould not lose 
and realizing that in Ihe broad stream of national life a few years are com]>aratively 
insignificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately ]irevail, carry on our 
work in the firm belief that we are the trustees of a glorious tradition and in full 
eonfidenee that our work will surely bear fruit in the ])rogress of our beloved 
coun try. 

The International ^^ituation 

When we met last year in Bombay, the international horizon appeared 
dark, ''fhe Anschluss of Austria and the Munich si'ttlc.mcnt. dismemliering 
Czcelvoslovakia had been accomplished, tlic Sino-.lapaiiese ‘incident’ was 
still continuing, and the conflict in tSpain Avas going decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though still not at an end. ’The aiiti-Commintern ])act lietvNcen Ciermany, Italy 
and .lapan Avas the chief feature of the Avorld situation. Germany under Hitler. 
after tearing up the Treaty of Versailles, Avas frantically re-arming, and England 
and France aa’ci'c increasing their armaments in serf-defence. J’oland Avliicli had 
helped herself to a slice of hapless Czechoslovakia, a)>]»eared to be one of the 
powerful countries of Europe, though it looked as if it Avas being gradually 
estranged trom its alliance Avith France. Danzig continued to be an ojicii sore. 
The League of Nations was gradiudly losing all its i)otenliality for successfully 
settling iiiieniatioiial disputes. I’alestine AA'as in great, ferment owing to the violent 
eontlict lietweeii the Arabs and the Jews. Abyssinia, though nominally comiuercd 
by Italy, was proving a hornet’s nest, both militarily and economically, d'he 
persecution of the Jcavs avtb going merrily on in Germany and Austria, and Italy 
had begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian sister in this abomination. Bussia, 
though hated and reviled by the dictators, api>eared anxious to lie recognized as a 
respectable member in tlic comity of nations, especially democratic nations, ami 
democracies looked with symjiathy and hopeful int,cre.Mt on the great economic and 
political experiment that Avas being carried out there. iShe jirofessed strict adherence 
to the primujdes of international morality and sneered at the backAvardiiess of 
democracies in carrying out sanctions against aggressor nations. 

Soon after the beginning of the year the clouds got darker still. Hitler not 
satisfied Avith his professed, and to a certain extent ostensibly rcasonalile, objective 
gathering up all Germans under the Reich, BAVOOjied doAvn upon Bragne, and in 
one form or another incorporated Czechoslovakia into Germany. At last the 
democracies of England and France were roused to action. They gave undertakings 
to Boland, Rouraania, Turkey and Greece to go to their help in case of attack by 
Germany and redoubled their Avork on rearmament. Boland, with Danzing as the spear 
attack, Avas the immediate object of Hitler’s ambition. Everybody knew that effective 
help could not be given to Boland by England and France except with the coopera¬ 
tion of Russia. So what appeared to he belated and almost unwilling negotiations 
began with Russia. These W’ere interminably protracted and at last came to nothing. 
In the meanwhile Russia, which had so far professed the most iincxceiitionally 
correct international principles had been secretly negotiating a pact with Germany, 
and as soon as it was signed Germany felt tliat it was no longer liable to attack on 
both fronts and therefore suddenly attacked Boland. England and France declared 
war against Germany in accordance with their undertaking, but without Russia they 
were unable to save Boland which was overrun within one month. Russia, perhaps 
to stop Germany oecu})ying the whole of Boland, also overran that hapless country 
which was partitioned between the Nazi and Communist dictators, The part of the 
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Polish loot that Russia obtainod almost without firin^( a shot has cffectuBlly proven^ 
tod (lerman access to Uouiiiania and the Balkans. Russia did not rest content 
with this bloodless accession of territory. She bo^aii to exert pressure on Lithuania, 
Esthonia and liatvia which have for all practical purposes become Russian protecto¬ 
rates almost as the Indian f^laU's are of the (Jovernraent of India. Not satis/ied 
with this she be^'an to try the same dodfjo with Finland, and this had led to serious 
military operations whose cml cannot be in doubt but which has evoked the sym¬ 
pathy of the whole w^orld towards lier. Russia has thus ])ractically become the most 
l)owerful ])ow'er in the Hal lie, and Germany appears to have lost more than she 
^mined by her ]»act with Russia. 

The war hehveeji Germany and the western democracies ^^oes on for the 
moment at a snail’s ])ace. One does not knoAv how loiifi, this stale of thinj^s will 
last. Any sm[dl incid('nt nuiy further extend the area of the conflict. India has for 
the moment l)een far from the cejttre of active operations, but dancers can very 
easily he coiu'civcd under some itossiblc circumstances. Owin^; to the uridcrstandinfj; 
belvveen Russia and (Jermany, Italy is feelinc' disgruntled and is p^ettinc; 
estranged from her recent, part.ner in the Rome-Herlin axis. If Italy had stood by 
Germany, India would have immediately felt the etfects owinu, to the Italian 
position on the R('d t^ea and the east coast of Africa. Even now' if Russia and 
Germany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thinp: w’hich 
is not out of the ranue of i>ract.ical ]) 0 ssibilities, India will imnu'diately be in 
some dan;:cr on its north-w'est frontier. It would, how'cvcr, be useless to s})eculate 
on a futui'c which is so uncertain and whi(di is constantly ehan^iiifi. f'^uflice it 
to say that India’s comparative safety for the ]>resent and also its liability to 
dancer in future are dei)endent on the Hritish connection. 

Lessons for India 

I have (lilalul at some leipicth on the international situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic ini]K)rtance and its i)OSsible repercussions on India, it has several 
lessons for all of us. To the extremists on the lelt who, at h'ast till recently, 

took their cue diniclly or indirectly from Russia and dreamt of a communist 

regime in our countiy as the very antithesis of all im})crialism, the sudden 

emcru,cnce of Kiissia as an irnpcadalist i)Ower ready to tram])le on her w’caker 
nei}.ihbouis and to cast all ideas of international morality to the winds must have 
come as a ^I'cat, disai^iiointnient. ''I'here are of course some amon^ them who 

still swear by the name of Russia and can see nothin^- wronu' in any of her 

actions: but to most ]*eople Holshexik Russia is now unmasked as C’/aiist Russia 
under a ditlerent name with onlv a greater ]tower of doing e\il. To the vast 
majonly of tkmaressnicn who have au(.)pted independence as India’s coal but who 
gise only a lij) seiaice to the creed of hou-a iolence it should he a]*]iarent that 
there is no jilacc in these days for states that are fully prepared to defend themselves 
in all eventualities. 

It should be obvious to them that comparative safety lies only in an intimate 

association with a large and powerful organisation like the Hritish Common¬ 

wealth of Nations. ‘Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no safeguaid 
against nations that are out to grab as large portions of the world as 
they can. An independent India standing entirely alone on its ow’ii resources will 
inevitably fall a victim to some other j)Ower, be it Jajian, Russia, Italy or 

Germany. 

Finally, the ])rescnt international situation must serve as a warning to the 
Hritish Government also. For nearly a century Hritain has followed a policy in 
regard to India which is mainly dictated by susjdcion Whatever basis there might 
have been for it immediately after the Mutiny, this policy has now been showm up 
as unstatesmanlikc. If India had been ]HO])erly organised for defence it would have 
had a tremendous weight on the international situation. Its vast man ])Ower and 
its almost infinite natural resources have not been utilised as they should have 
been. The present feverish activity a}'p>ear8 like the attempts to begin to dig a well 
when the house is on lire. Any measures taken now will require some time to 
produce their effect. One would have thought that the ex})cricnce of the last war 
W'ould have taught a useful lesson to our rulers, but that lesson was soon forgotten, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule,’ of kcei'ing India weak so that it should always 
require Hritisn support has been followed once again. May one hope that all seedions 
of Indian and British oi)inion will, at least at this late hour, take a sane view of 
things and begin earnestly to preiiaie for a dangerous and uncertain future ? 
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Rkrionation of Congress Ministries 

An immediate result of the war on India has been the suspension of democra- 
tie p,ov’eriiment in seven provinees and the takinj^ over by the Governors of the 
administration of these provinces in their own liands. Whatever one may think about 
the way in which the (.'oiiL^rcss ministries have carried on the administration for 
27 months-and 1 sliall have somethinjj: to say about it later—these resignations 
arc to be regretted in every way. Tlie whole i>osition appears to have been grossly 
mismanaged both by the British Government and the Congress ministries, (tOvci'ii- 
ment ap))ear to have overlooked the fact that the India of 
lb31) is different from the India of 1011 and to assume that Indian self-respect will 
reconcile itself to any action that Government, may independenlly take. While 
there would pro])ably have been very little opposition from the fndian ]ml>lic to 
range India on the side of the democracies in opposition to Nazi (h'rmany if 
Indian leadiu'S and perhaps the Central Legislature had been consulted belorehand, 
Indians feel that they continue to be tied to tlie coattails of Britain and that their 
self-respect counts for naught with the authorities. Indians recognize that, defence 
measures have to be taken in se(*recy lone, beforehand but it sbould liave been 
])ossible to secure that accpiiescence of the leaders of Indian opinion in the central 
and even ])rovincial legislatures before Indian troops were sent abroad to Egypt, 
^ingaiKire and otlier ]>laecs. With a genuine desire to consult and resiicct Indian 
opinion there would have been no ditliculty in convincing the Indian public about 
the necessity of this move. Enrther when war was actually declared a secret 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediately called to acipiaint 
India with all aspects of Hie (piestion, and India would have become a belligerent 
voluntarily instead on the mere fiat ot the British Government, The various 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Secretary of Stale could ha\’e been 
made then, though ])erha]>s in a dithuent tone and in more conciliatory })hraseH. 
Government, should not have depended merely on the uU'ers of help fiom Indian 
Brinces -these are naturally to be o.xiiected as a matter of course—but should have 
done something to ajipeal to the heart of the Indian i»cople. 

But Government appears to have taken merely a forimd and legalistic view' 
of its position and immediately declared Imlia a lielbgerent. d'his reading of tlie 
situation a]»])ears justified fiom a consideration of the declarations made by 
Mahatma Gandhi and I’andit Jawudiarlal Nehru immediately on tlie declaration of 
war. But imagination is the last. thing our Government ]»osscBses and 
a tine opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slij). 

CoNCiiEts Demand for a Declaration 

But, if Government did not show any imagination in dealing willi the situation, 
I am afraid the tkmgress organization allow(‘d itsedf to be riish.ed into a jxisition 
from wdnch escape is dUli'udt. While the hist thought of l,lu! Mahatma and the 
Bandit were st.ati'smanlike and gmicrous, all this changed when the woikiiig 
committee of the Congress was called to iliseiiss tlie situation, d'lie eflects of m 1) 
psycliologv weic immediately apparent in sncli a meeting. Instead ol eonlining 
itself to iJie war situation it maile a demand for an immediate* declaration of the 

war aims so far as t.liey related to India. Now' it should have been olivions to 

everybody that such aims could only lie laitl down in gemaal terms, and definite 

words or dates woi'e impossible to aiimmnee while the w'ar was just in its initial 

stagi's. Nobody <'an prophesy ihe actual situation at the end of the war. Govern- 
iiieiit juit forw'ard, not only as a mere debating jHiint hut as a real difficulty, the 
existence of eomniunal tension as the main obstacle in the w'ay of giving a eale- 
gorieal undertaking. The Congress should not have laid itself ojioii to snelv a retort 
or made such a iancifiil or impracticable demand as the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. It slioiild have addressed itself to the task of achieving Jlindn-Moslcm 
unity and not indulged in a wordy waifarc w'ith Mr, Jinnah liy means of declara¬ 
tions, statements or articles in the Hanjan, all of which have mendy resulted in 
making the communal tension even greater. It should have taken Government at 
its word when it said that the aim of the British policy was the estahlishment of 
dominion status in India and replied somewhat as lollows, ‘You say that you wash 
to put India in the way of attaining full dominion status. Wc accept your state¬ 
ment at its full face value. But you know as well as we do that it involves full 
preparedness to defeiid ourselves. We see the pave external dangers facing India. 
What immediate steps are you going to take to make India self-sufficient in 
matters of defence ? The acid test of your bonafides is a readiness to 
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help India in this matter. Take Indian puldic opinion into full confidence and 
lose not a moment in taking; all necessary stcjis to or^ianizc the power of the coun¬ 
try both in men and resources. Aljove all, therefore, change drastically your defem^o 
and external jiolicy ; (ease to regard India with suspicion, ^cive her your full 
confidenc,c ; licat iier as an cnjual ; lake fltci)S to Indianise the army ; do not dei'crid 
ui>on only a few classes for your defence forces hut make ihe army, air force and 
navy ])road-l)ased on the whole of the Indian peo])le ; or^muize Indian industries 
on a firm fooling irrespective of any temporary ill-effects on Ihilisli industries ; 
stall, new industries which aie of basic national impoitance ; cncoura^iC Indian 
sluppiiijj, and do not thwart it in the interests of v(*s(c(i Jlritish capital. Also give 
iij) your (ons- ions or sub-conscious dependence on the divisions among Indians for 
the continuance of Ihitish rule. En(Ouia;_’e the rulers of Indian States to introduce 
rcsponsd)le goveinment tliere in the same way as in Ihitish pro\inces. Do all thc^e 
thiipes ami tlie whole of India will rally by to your side as one man.’ If the 
(\)ngicss had taken some sin-h line theie would have been no chance lor making 
debaliiu; points as are now being made on both sides. On the on“ hand such a 
practical attitude would have been a]>prcciated by the peoi)le of England and the 
world in ^.ciieial, and India would ha\e had the wlmlc Ihilish people, who arc 
broadly sjicaking. lo\cis of demociatic freedom, on its side. On the other hand 
a jiixjgiamnu! like this when fnlh carried out would make India truly ca])able of 
Ewara] call it independence or dominion status—and nobody would then he able 
to lesist a demand lor it. Instead of sinh a ]>nic{ical and stiaightfoi'ward statement 
of India’s demands winch e\(‘rybody can unde:stand and aece])t as reasonable, the 
Congress, as is its wont, continueb to harp on vapiie ])lirases and meaningless 
formulate which, e\en it accented, will lead in luluro to cudless dillicultics of 
iiilerpietuLion and charges ol had faith on botli sides. 

Viceroy’s oei'er of chance at tiu: centre 

in its insistence on words and formiihe the C'ongrcss missed the 
possibility of making a great ad\anee which could liave been made without 
a gK'at chaiipe in the t lovernmciit ol India Act. In his original statement 
the Vicei'oy offered to form a eousul:ati^e cummillee, on wliich ])iiblie oiauion 
would be fully icpiesciited, to hel)) in the ]>r()secution of the war. 'hlic 
offer was so vague and so deneiideut on the personal predilections of the autho- 
liiies tluit it was lightly rejectea by all parties. In the succeeding disciissi(jii with 
Mr. Cuuidhi, howoNcr, this (.dicr was coiisid(U-ahly modified, and the Viceroy agreed 
to noininale certain puhlm Ic'aderB to his Executive Couiieil. This offer was " also 
eontempliK'Uhly iejected by tiie Congress. To me it aj>]tears that, tliis was a great 
mistake. I'his suggestion could ])rol)ably ha\e been hammered into the form of a 
eabiiiet rosponsil)le to tlie legislature and a convention might ha\e been cstablislied 
wluMeby if one of these new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi¬ 
dence of the legislature he would liave had to resign. At, present one of the great 
defects of our tiausitional machinery of government is the irresponsible and irre- 
movalile personnel of the tkmtral (Government. For a legal and formal i‘hange in 
the Central (Jovernment in all its aBjavts much time aiul energy would have to he 
B|)eut by Parliameiit to make the necessary alterations in the Covernment of India 
Act, a thing which would have been impossible at the present moment ; hence an 
attempt should luivc been niade to ]uit the ]>roposal of the Viceroy into an acceptable 
shape. It may not have given a very great deal hut it cannot at the same time be 
cimsidercd altogether insignificant. It is the duty of practical men to take what- 
e^TT is otlcred ju-oNided it is a part of an acceptable whole and use this part itself 
as a lever to get the remainder. The history of the British Cabinet system itself 
shows that it attained its ])icsent form by gradual and e\en imperceptible steps 
(luring a period of over a hundred years. Tliis is not the first instance by any 
means when the Mahatma has by his absurd insistence on formal terms lost a 
golden oi^portuiiity of getting a valuable step forward in the i>ath of India’s 
progress. 

A Constituent Assembly 

The insistence on a constituent Assembly seems to be equally impolitic. The 
scheme can be riddled with objections and its discussion is likely to create further 
difliculties. It seems magnificent to call such an assembly elected on adult suff¬ 
rage ; but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who would form the 
vast portion of the electorate, is capable of pronouncing an opinion ujion compli¬ 
cated matters like the machinery of the Government oi a vast country like India ? 
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Is it too uncharitable to say that Mr. Gandhi expects to carry the uneduca+ed 
voter otF his feet by means of a whirlwind campaign in which higli-soiindiiijj; 
w^oixls like truth, ahintsa, Charkha, dharma, iintouchability reinforced, if need be, 
by the threat of a fast, would be used as slogans to pivc him a mandate to do what 
he likes ? Js it not likely that such a canipaij;n will lead to intcr-coramiinal riots 
unless there is ])reviouB understanding with the leaders of other j^arties 1 Already 
theie have been several modifications of the original idea of the adult suflrai^e ; 
minorities are to l)o ^iven the ri^ht of separate election for the ]mri )080 of electing" 
tliis assembly ; the (picstion of weie:htape has been left beautifully va|j;iie ; the ques¬ 
tion of the ]e])res('utatiou of Indian states has been untomdied ; the way in which 
minorities ol opinion that do not bow the knee at the Shej.'aon shrine Jire to bo 
represented has l)ecn left unconsidered ; and a vast number of other questions luive 
been held over possibly to pive a chance to the Mahatma’s ‘inner voice’ to cxi)rcss 
itself. Several of these qm'stions are to l)e first settled, aceonling to Mr. Gandhi, 
by a consultation amons; the leaders of the various parties, or even by the awaixl 
of the Govcrnnu'iit uliich it is intended to replace. If such an aj^ria'im'nt is }H)ssil)le 
on these vital pr<‘liminary ]>oints in reeard to the lormation of tlie constituent 
assembly by a friendly dis(‘ussion ]>etweeu tlie leaders or even throii^ih the benevid- 
ent iiitervi'iiiion of Governirn'iit itself, what objection can theie be to sucli discussion 
on the whole qiu'Stion of our constitution itself If the thiui’; is iir)ssible in one 
connection it should be possible in another. I am remimh'd of the ambitious 
chemist who desired to disi-over a rea^ient which could dissolve every solid substance, 
l)ut was nonplussed when asked by a ])lain man in what receptacle he was ^roin;; to 
store this rcaaent. Is it loo much to say that Mr. Gandhi is like this chemist, wlio 
does not see sucli a piactical objection to his ambitious scheme? I’lie liisiory of 
all constituent assemblies, w'henever they aj)i)oar to liave succeeded, shows tiiat the 
ground was fust of all fully ]uci'ared by inlormal discussion amonc nil Icadeis and 
by sccurin;r an almost (‘oruplete iireliniinary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
considereil necessary, a formal <-achel. of apjiroval was ,ui\cn to it by means ol a 
constituent assembly if it could be convoked. Many sucli ainldiiioiis juojects have 
on the other hand led to heated disputes that ended in nothini: as at the time of 
the French Re\olution. 

1 am inclined to thiid; that a more a]q>ropriale course for our leaders would 
be to follow the initli, whicli tboitab it actually failed in the end, seemed to lx* so 
])romisine, and eet locclhcr a small infoimal and manageable coiileioncc lik(' that 
w’lii<‘b draftetl the Kehru report. E\en Fandit .lawaharlal may eoiidesccnd to take 
a leal out of his failun’s hook. 

To me it a]>iH’ars to liavc been a tactic.al mistake on tlie jtart of the Gouercss 
to insist at this juncture on a iormal declaration l»y Government about llu' future 
system of ^overniiu'iit in India with a veiled thieat ul iion-coop('ralion. While J 
say this 1 am equally clear that Government of its own accord shoidd have come 
out witli an appeal and a deidaration of ]»oIicy which would have stirred the ima¬ 
gination of tlie Indian people and enlisted their heart, as 1 believe their head 
already was, on the sitle of the demociai-ies wliich liad taken iq^ aims in defence 
of freedom and international order. Tims llieie has been a lamcntahlo series of 
lost oi>por(unities on both sides, and instead of eoidial cooperation there lias liecn 
iulerminalde and fruitless discus.sioii in a liueksteiiii^; spirit. Everybody know's that at 
the end of the war everytliiii*; wiil change and India cannot remain as it was. Even as a 
result of the last war there occurred developments, which, how’cver disap])ointing 
and luilting, did mean some imjwovement ami could liavc led to much p;reatcr pro- 
{;ress, if our leaders as well as Govcrumeiit had played the pame in a spirit of 
mutual uiiderstaiidini;-. >Now LH) years have rcMdutioui/ed the whole outlook. 
Awakened India cannot be disixr«ardcd any more, and if it cheerfully and whole¬ 
heartedly ranges itself on tlie side of the allies, its future ])rogress w'ould have 
been assured. It is not too late even now. 1 he allies are faced with a ]trol)lem 
far more dilliciilt than they were ‘J.j years ago, and Indian support will count a 
(leal l)Oth from the moral and material point of viewu The outlook of tlie British 
has also materially altered, and there would have been very little o])po8ition even 
from the die-hards of Britain to a radical change in India’s constitution. I must 
notice another consequence of the different attitudes taken on the one hand by the 
Congress and on the other by Muslim leaders like fSir ^ikandar Hayat Khan and 
Mr. Fazl-ul-FIuq and by the Indian States. When after the w^ar there is renewed 
consideration of the Indian problem, British statesmen will necessarily be influenced 
by this contiast, and at least unconsciously, their weight will be on the side of 
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those sections and apjainst the lar^(e mass of nationalist India a very large pro¬ 
portion of whom are Hiridus. Hindus already have had to make unreasonable 
concessions to those sections in the form of weightage and disproportionate repre¬ 
sentation in services and legislatures to secure their sn])port ; is it wise on their 
part to increase their own diflicultics in future and make the achievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more didiciilt than it need have been ? 

Working of Provincial Democracy 

Eight iirovincial Governments in which Congress had a big majority have been 
ruling their piovinces for over two years and have now resigned. In seven of these 
provinces Governors have assumed full ])Owers of Government, and in the remaining 
lour provinces responsible democratic governments are still func.tioning. It is now 
time to take stock of the situation and examine the ])roB]iccts of democracy in 
India. In the first ])lacc the fears entertained by the British die-hards about the 
transfer of law and order to ])Oj)ularly elected ministries have on the whole proved 
unfounded. Tliough there have lieen many complaints, some of them with a Rubs- 
tratijm of truth but most, of them without any foundation, one can say in general 
that responsible government in the provinces has i)ro\ed moderately successful. The 
Ministi'i's have woikedhard and done their best to <'arry out their ])rogramme, though 
signs of inordinate huri’v, want, of ]>reNiiHis cxi»erieiice, and excessive anxiety to 
consolidale their own parly ratlier llian advance the intiwests of the country as a 
whole and conciliate minorities, havi* Ikm'h but too evident. Policies have been 
followed and h’gislalion has been enacted whitdi lia\e not produced all the effects 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to iidc rouglishod over (dasses in 
which their oiii'onents lia\e ])redonmianc('. In siiitc of hiiih sounding phrases on 
their lii>s most of the ministries Iia\e not shown themselves to be bettor than the 
jirevious bureaucrats (loveininents in the distiibiition of jiatronage or to be above 
manipulating rules and regulations to get their own sujiportcrs out of tight corners. 
The old trick of api»ointiim committees or commissions of investigation to get 
rid for the time being of unpleasant (piesiions has been fully learnt. Many high 
sounding promises have been entirely forgottim or even exi)latned away. Financial 
commitments have been made whi<-h it Avould be very difhcult to meet in their 
entirety, honu' of the minoiitics ha\e been rulibeil on the wrong side, and they 
feel so disgruntled lliat they are expressing their delight at the resignation of the 
mitdstries. Sectional, linguistic aiui class favouritism is not unknown. There has 
been a recrudescenci’ of communal tension. With all these criticisms the single 
fact, that the (lovoriiors have not. fell themselves called upon to exercise their re¬ 
served iiowdS owing to any serious invasion ol the rights of minorities shows that 
the machine of provincial autonomy can work, even though creakily. dhere is 
reason to hope tliat it the elected legislatures and their resjHinsible cabinets are 
allow'ed to work in full indejH'iuleiice, unfetiered by extraneous interference, demo¬ 
cracy will be found to ha\e a suitalilc soil in our country. 

Tot A1A T A RIA N T J'.N 1) i:n (' IES 

The great danger to democracy in India a]>pears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism both in the Gongress and tlie Muslim licague. 

In a true democracy the elected repiesentatives must realize their responsibility 
to their electors, and the eabinet. to the elected representatives, if by the interposi¬ 
tion of an extraneous authority the sense of this resnonsibility is deadened, 
democracy cannot be said to be stable whaUner external facade it may have or by 
whatever name it may choose to call itself. The Congress ministries in the eight 
provinces could not by any stretch of imagination be called rcsi'onsible to the 
members of their legislatuies or the ]uiinary electors. They are the bond slaves 
of a small junta called tlie Parliamentary Committee and of the Mahatma who 
really controls all organizations of the CA)ngrcs8 and whose word is law. The 
electors are only ex])ccted to vote once in live years for the candidates rciiresenting 
Congress and take ]airt in periodical demonstrations for the greater glory of the 
Mahatma or any of his henchmen of greater or less importance. As for the 
Congress members of the legislatures ‘theirs is not to question why, theirs is but to 
vote and lie’ often to their own eonvictions. All this goes under the name of 
discipline which is said to be necessary in a time of war, even of a non-violent 
character. By the way this conliiiued use of military language in the mouth of 
the apostle oi ahimsa appears to me to be mere cant. I can appreciate a sense of 
discipline in any organised body of individuals, but it should be so exercised as 
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not to kill all sense of self-respect or independent judejmcnt, I can understand the 
Conjiross laying down general lines of ]>olicy and comparing notes at intervals. 
But when it comes to one member of the Rarliamcutury Committee interfering in 
the choice of the personnel of the cabinets, or in the details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is not a lying jade, in matters of appoint¬ 
ments great and small, in three or four ])rovinces, we arc no longer within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dreadfully close to Fascism or Nazism. 
The last and the most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
is ‘Mussolini is always right’; the Nazis are taught that ‘Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’. In the Congress organisation from the humblest ])rimary 
member of a village Congress committee to the Fiemier of a i)rovince everybody 
has to regard the view of the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the refusal in April hK57 to form ministries unless 
the Covernment gave an undertaking not to use their safeguarding j)owerB, and 
the decision to form such ministries in .Inly of the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both ])raiscd by tlu^ obedient (^mgressmen as the highest 
exhibition of statesmanship, dlie decision to fast at. Rajkot and the decision to 
give lip that fast a few days later without, mmdi having happened in the interval, 
both sent onr ])atriots into ecstacies as sn])rciue illustrations of iMahatmau* grandeur. 
The Latin poet licld np a woman’s heart as the i)crtect ty]ie of what, is Narying 
and changeable, hut he olivioiisly never came across a Mahatma in those ])rimilive 
days I Seriously, this absurd veneration for the word of tin indi\idiial, however 
eminent, is the absolute negation of the democratic ideal. We ha\c in oiir country 
but too many of such deilied men tind the hosts of tlieir misguided devotees ; hut 
they generally wear a religious garb. But democratic iKililics is a ))ractical luisi- 
iiess based on history, reason and experience ; it should not hnd a ]>lace lor such 
supermen whether they are called a Duce, a I'dilinw or a JMidialma. If at the 
present time we express sympathy for democracies iigliling for fieedem, we should 
take care that we ourselves arc unwittingly heading for the abyss ol lolalitarianism 
which is its very antithesis. 

What I have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
ajiplies in some measure to the .Muslim League and sonu^ oIIkm' organizations. 
l\lr. Jinnah is claiming to he Muslim Maliatma uhose word is law and who can 
take any decisions, like the recent (h^cision to observe a day of tJianksgiving at the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without, consulting his colleagues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tiicks of Mahatmasliip, but apiiears to he getting on. May 
one hope that the IMiisliins, with then long traditions of democratic equality, 
will not imitate this nndesiiahle aspect of the (kuigress organization ? W'hat demo¬ 
cracy wants are capable, faiseeing and Btatesmanliko leaders, not a Leader with a 
capital ‘L.’ 

Hindu-Musum Te.xsion 

The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence belween the Muslim League and the Congress. In spite 
of any alleged detailed cliarges 1 think everybody will admit, that tiiese cannot be 
serious and cannot generally he siibstai)tiate<l. Of course in awy particular }>la(;e 
small matters loom large, and continual repetition ol siuh charges increases the 
irritation. If anybody is betit on linding causes for grousing he can always find 
them. Blit sensible leaders should take care not to attach an exaggerated impor¬ 
tance to such matters and should try to smooth out such diHerences. But owing to 
the strained relations exactly the opposite course is being followed. (Jn the side of 
the majority party there is too great an insiBtenc.e on non-essentials which i.re 
being re])reseiitcd as matters of vital national concern. Thus the stress laid upon 
the Congress flag and the attempts to force it down upon all as a national flag 
leads to the Muslim l^eague insisting ui>on its own flag. After all a flag is a mere 
symbol, and it should be a symbol of unity rather than of discord and I hone the 
recent declaration of the Mahatma that it should not be hoisted at any place if 
there is any objection to it will bo stric.tly followed by all Congressmen. The 
same is the case with the Bande Mataram song, the Charkha and Khaddar and 
Candhi c,ap. All these may be very good in their w^ay but the attempts to force 
them down the throats of others even though they may be in a numerical minority, 
only help to accentuate the tension. When the larger and more vital questions 
have been satisfactorily settled and there is a general feeling of friendliiiesB every¬ 
where, it would not be very difficult to devise .a national flag or to have a national 
anthem acceptable to all. I am not particularly attracted by a special party uniform 
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fls it seems to be an imitation of the black or brown shirts of the Fascists and 
Nazis ; still I consider that a generally acccf)ted national dress will add to the 
solidarity of the country, thongh this should evolve of itself rather than be specially 
invented and forced upon everybody. Similar remarks can be made about the Viday 
Mandir schenie and other alleged causes of diflereiice. The leaders should try to 
keej) such matters in the background rather than bring them prominently forward. 
But unfortunately this is exactly what is often not being done. 

The main caus(' of all this tension is however the amour propre of both sides. 
The Congress considers itself entitled to represent the whole nation including the 
muslims, while the Muslim League wants to be recognised as the only body repre¬ 
senting the ]\luslims. 'lo an observer who is in neither of these camps it seems 
that while there is some substratum of truth in both these claims they cannot be 
fully sustained. The Congress is undoiditedly the biggest and best organised 
political body in the country. But it cannot be considered as the sole renresenta- 
tive of all sedions. In H]>ite of the lu-i'sem e in it of a few Muslims and in spite 
of various attempts at mass contact with them, one must admit the large body of 
Muslims (b'j not regard it as reju-esenting themselves and do not consider their 
interests safe in its hands. This may be an unreasonable attitude on their part, 
but it is absurd to deny its existence. The landlords and capitalists have 

also not joined it in any large numbers. We Liberals also do not belong 
to it though we are always prepared to sufiport many individual items 

in its programme. In sjiiK* of the ])raise-worthy efforts of the Mahatma 
for the uplift of the llarijans there is, I b(>lie\e, a feeling among them that 
the Bymi>athy of many C'ongressmcn is only skin-(lce}\ and it is undoubted 
that Dr. Ambedkar, tin'ir undis[>ut(‘<l leader, has not identdied himself with Congress 
activitii's like the llarijan Sevak t^angh inlcndi'd lor their advance. On the other 
hand the Kisan nn vement and the laliour mo\emcnt are undoubtedly critical of the 
aims and methods ot the Congn'ss, though they may not in all cases have formally 
se))arated from them, dhe CongrchS cannot eniiiely represent either the large body 
of ))rogressi\e Hindu ojunion iej>iesi‘nted by Mr. t^avarkar, Bhai rarmanand and I>r. 
Mooiije, or the huge though comparalividy silent body of h'unatani Hindus who 
sigh for the re\ival of amh'iit Hindu culture. 1 h-ave out of account, the question 
of the attitude of the Indian States and their ]'copies, though any national ])olitical 
movement, must include tluan in its purview;. In auwv of all these facts the Congress 
cannot claim to be the sole lepresentative of India, though it is the most imj'oitant 
single political body in the country and though it can command huge majorities in 
many provinces, which perhaps is partly ex]>lained l)y the general existence of single- 
membered constitueiu-ies which tend to lea\e minorities unrepresented and also by 
the glamour attaching to i\lr. (landhi’s name and personality. 

The Leauue 

It is unnecessary to examine in the same detail the claim of the Muslim League. 
But in this (ase also it may be gencially admitted that it is the most important 
organisation among the I^luslims Cwing to the intense background of religion, 
dissidents among them are not so vocal as in the case of the Congiess, though one 
can name the IShias, tho Momins and others as at least inditlercnt to the League. 
It is ])robable also that many of tho younger educated Muslims are not attracted to 
the League, jiartly because they are not fanatically religious and jautly because they 
consider that a national movement must have a broader base than mere religion. 
Tlierc is also an aj'preciable number of nationalist Muslims whose leader is Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, of Communist-minded Muslims who are attracted by Bolshevism, 
and of Muslim reformers who regard modern Tuikey of Kamal Atatuik as an 
example to follow. It may be said in general terms that the claim of the Muslim 
League is as well or as ill-founded as the claim of the Congress, When there is 
any disinclination to accei^t these claims it is sound policy not to make them but 
to depend upon actual work and the intrinsic merit of their luogrammes for their 
tacit acceptance by all. But both bodies are now making these claims a matter of 
prestige, and when in any dis])ute prestige comes in, commonsense and sanity are 
sure to go out. 

Broadening Congress Cabinets 

How to solve this question of strained Hindu-Muslim relations is the question 
of tho hour. The immediate causes of riots are wellknowii ; cow-slaughter, music 
before mosques, conversion and other religious or quasi-religiouB matters can, I 
I believe, be settled if there is a will to settle them ou the part of the leaders. 
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The real cause is political in nature. Muslims feci that beiipe; in a minority 
they are likely to ))e oj'iu’csscfl hy the majority community. ^.Phis is really an absurd 
idea, as in ])o‘litic.al matters Hiiulus do not jieiierally act unitedly as Hindus but 
are divided into many ])arties and sections, first on the score of political and econo¬ 
mic ditferences of outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions of caste, 
language, religious oinnions and province. They are not known to act together, and 
I do not think that the Muslim fear is well grounded. 

But taking facts as they arc, it is desirable to sec if any political remedies can 
be devised so that the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muslims feel that in the eight ]>r(nii)ces their true reitresentativcs are not in the 
cabinets and that the admission of one or two Muslims who do not lielong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to their complaint but is an added grievance, 
in that it is an obvious atterni)!. todixide the Muslims liy oilers of ])lace and position 
to non-representative Muslims. On the other hand they contend that in the 
provinces in which the ]\luslims are in a majority the Hindu members of the 
cabinets are not men of stiaw but are people of weight in their community. 
I am inclined to think that, there is a liasis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members of cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own (umimunity in the same way as tlie Hindu members to theirs. The 
Congress majority rely upon the itrinciple of joint responsibility and aic keen on 
preserving strict, party discii*Iine. H, therefore, amU not admit any Muslim member 
into its cabinet unless he is prcjiared to sign the Congress ]'ledge, ]uit on the 
Congress uniform, and accejit, at least in name, all Congress jirineiiiles and jiraetices 
all of which are not political in character. It. seems to me that (he lirst step to 
ease the injured amour propre of the Muslims is to gi\e ii]) tlie insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the Congress creed and I'ractiees. 
The majority should enunciate a definite ])rogramme of I'olitical and economic 
measures which it desires to carry out within tlie term of the legislature. If the 
Muslim League or any of its members is pre]'ared generally to accept this jirogramrae, 
place should be found for such in the cabinet. It may happen that on one or two 
jioiiits there may be a ditrerence of view, but on such (picstions iiee vote should be 
allowed and the dcidsion should be left to the unrestricted judgment of the Assembly 
without the use of the party wbij'S. Such a fieedom ot voting is not unknown 
even in British cabinets, and I know ot at least one instance where even in the 
Morlcy-Minto Councils a member of the Executive (.'oum il was, for conscientious 
reasons, allowed to abstain from voting on the (lovcrnmcnt siih*, and it may be 
mentioned in ])assing that this abstention led to the defeat of (Jovernment bv one 
vote. It may be generally ex])oeted that wlien a body of intelligent men, drawn 
together by a general consensus of views. Avork daily together in intimate association, 
such cases will not be frequent and there Avill be a good deal of give-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed that the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat all opposition with scant courtesy, to make every vote a ])arty one, thus 
making its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of the High 
Command Avith a high hand. For the satisfactory working of democratic institu¬ 
tions there must he a desire to treat every ojqiosition with resjiert and to yield on 
points on which the o]q)Osite jiarty makes out a good case in debate, even though 
it is against, the jirevious decision of the party in power. The large majorities which 
the Congress party has in seven iwoviimes apjiear to have turned its head, and its 
want of consideration to its ojiponents had made all minorities feel disgruntled and 
sullen. If no victory in constitutional argument can avail, pcojile’s minds naturally 
turn to extra-constitutional Avays of action. ^Jhe Congress party in the legislatures 
should learn the lesson of the saying, ‘It is good to have a giant’s strength, but it 
is cruel to use it like a giant.’ 

Some modification of the rigorous party discipline seems to be called for if the 
injured feelings of Muslims and other minorities are to be allayed. It is not a 
great deviation even from the strict democratic practice of England, where in times 
of great stress all parties combine to form national Governments without giving up 
their own fundamental principles. Cannot India try various new methods and 
work out a system which will best suit its own peculiar conditions ? The one 
m()8t important point is to bring various communities together on purely political 
and economic platforms and to do away with communal parties altogether. This 
can be done by winning each other’s confidence. Riding the high horse on the 
strength of huge majorities is not the best way of attaining the object. It may be 
worth while studying the constitution of a country like Switzerland where three 
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clearly marked linguistic divisions of the country have long loarnt to work in 
harmony for the good of the Motherland, ^J'herc the German, the rrench or tne 
Italian speaking constituents of the y>oj>ulation do not cherish any extra- terntonaJ 
loyalty to Germany, Prance or Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
destinies in their own land. 'J'hcre all the three languages are treated alike by the 
state, nor is there any distinction between the Homan Catholic or Protestant 
populations so far as their country is concerned, 

The Defence Pkoulem 

I earnestly trust that the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
other parties and sections in the country will come together and in a conciliatory 
S])irit work out the country’s ])rogrammc for tin; future. Pecrimination must be 
avoided and a determined edbrt must be made to reach a set!lenient, d'here may 
be some dilliculties from the Ibitish (iovernment, but in the present slate they will 
surely not be insuperable. Britain has learned that a strong and contented India, 
an India which as an equal partner in the British commonwealth of nations, is a 
great asset to the whole stnicture- 

In the long range lu'ogramme to be carried out the defence problem must 
naturally loom the largest. The army should have to Ijc comi'letely Indianized, 
its standing strength ju'oiiably increast'd and its tiained reseivcB multiplied mani¬ 
fold. In a world full of nations armed to the teeth and regaidlcns ot any sanctions 
except, those of force, India cannot continue to be ^^eak and deiencelcss. Its vast 
poymlation must be made military-minded, its young educated men should be 
trained in the arts of modern warfare and should liaNc all opiiortunities for a 
military career. 

The distinction between enlisted and non-enlisted clauses or between military 
and non-military castes should be at once abolislicd. Inning the gicat war young 
men fiom the oilicc desk who had no idea of military dutiis became ctlicient ollicers, 
soldiers, sailors or jiilots aftm’ a short tiaining. Why cannot tlu* same be possible 
in India */ In this connection J would once again urge the necessity of making 
a modicum of military training conquilsory for all univcisity students. [ And it 
is interesting to oliservc tliat (ui the motion ot a distinguished J.ibeial, Dr. G. S. 
Mnliajani, juiiicijial of the Fergusson College, I’oonu, the Bombay Legislative 
Council passed a resolution this year accei>ling this, and 1 uiidetstand tliat it was 
forwaided with a favourable recommendation by the Congress Government to the 
Government of India. 1 hope eaily action will be taken in this matter. J If they 
are required to do this, there will be less opiiohitiou to extend military training to 
other classes I do not propose universal comnulbion at tlds stage but I earnestly 
plead for a wider dissemiiiatioii of military ideas and discipline among the mass 
of the ])eople. fcsuch measures will be uscliil not only fioni the niilitaiy ideas ami 
discijilinc among the mass of the j»eople. ^ucli measuies will be useful not only 
from the military ])oiiit of view, but they will increase the eioiiomie and moral 
etUcieucy of the people of the country. 

The Air arm is now i)crhai)S the most vital element of national defence, and 
India is most backward in this resjtect. A large increase in the Indian Air Force 
is immediately called for, and. as a background for this, civil av iation must be more 
widely encouraged. Indians can make good ])ilols, engineers and technicians, but 
Government must be made to take all mnisurcs to use this ability which is lying 
unused. An air force will in all i)robability not be so costly as a large navy for 
which for many years we shall have to depend unoii Biitain in the main. At the same 
time the rudimentary organisation called the Indian navy of present must i)c a good 
deal expanded, and Indians should be taken in largest number for all ranks, and 
it should be completely Indianised at no distant date, though for the moment w^e 
shall want the help of capable ollicers of the British navy with its long glorious 
traditions to train our own ofliccrs and men, I realise that all these developments 
will cost far more than at present ; but I am convinced that when Indians feel 
that they are the necessary steps to the attainment of their full political stature, 
there will be little serious objection to them on their part. Let India be convinced 
that there is a genuine, earnest and well-planned programme and tliere will be a 
readiness to bear any sacrifices. 

Industrial Planning 

Defence, however, requires not only men in the fighting services but complete 
industrial organisation to provide munitions and other material. For this purpose 
industrial planning lb as necessary as the training of personnel. 1 am very glad to 
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see that the Coni^ress executive has appointed a national ]danninp committee 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and I hope it will 
lay down a comprehensive ])ro^ranjme and that i)rovincial and central Governments 
will carry it out vi{i,orousIy. if the I'andit can do this work satisfactorily, he will 
be doing far more for the country than any amount of polemical recrimination. 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the }>roposal to restrict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns as is done by many other countries, .lust as wide-spread civil aviation is 
a necessary background to an ellicient air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy. On several ])oints we are likely to come into conflict 
with vested foreign interests, but if all Indian ]>arties continue to make a united 
demand for such national reorganisation as well as for ])olitical advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 

Fepkration 

It is not my desire to speak at any great length on imrcly political reforms. 
Full Dominion Status is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in the direction of its attainmeiit. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be federal in structure with the subordinate administrations having 
clearly marked functions. 1 am in favour of a strong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a fissiparoiis tendcn(*y in India, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as jKissiblo. Indian States will necessarily have to form 
component jiarts in such a federation. When we find that the best minds of 
Europe are groping towards a European Federation, in wdiich the })resent indepen¬ 
dent nations will shed some of their existing ]U’ivileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of tlieir continent, we should beware of jircparing trouble for our¬ 
selves in future by eiitrcuchiug the component units of an Indian fedciation too firmly 
in their particularist privileges. One of the great drawbacks of the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act is that it shows too great a tenderiuiss for the rights of the 
components of the Federation, and the Indian Slates in ])articular are to make hard¬ 
ly any sacrifices lor the jirivilogi's of joining it. They arc looking too much to 
their treaty rights and ]»ierogativcs. But. modern political thought retiuires that 
there must be some easily practicable method of revising treaties tliat are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its i>rcs(‘ut deplorable condition because the i)rovisiou8 
relating to treaty revision wore found imjiiaciicable or were not acted u})on. 'i'he 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and tlie world. When 
long standing imperial diadems have toppled down in the dust, and their w'carers 
when not ]>hysically liquid:*ted are in exile, Indian rulers should not insist too 
much on their outworn treaties or de])end upon a loreign government for sipiport. 
They should introduce retorms in their States and i»ring their people at least up 
to the j)olitical level of their neighbours iu Britisli provinces. Some of the far- 
sighted among them arc already taking means to ellect this change, but they all 
should bestir tbcmselves in good lime, lor the marcli of events mav otherwise be 
too strong for them. Tlie British Indian provinces also must adjust tlieir yirovincial 
ambitions to tlie Bii])rome need of having a strong centre. In every lederation 
there is generally a well marked demarcation between the central and the pro¬ 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name the interests of the centre 
must ordinarily prevail ultimately against its subordinate member. 

Need of All-parties Confkrenoe 

The need of the hour is to secure ]>eaceful political evolution in India. It is 
not to be secured by the delivery of political ultimatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any one section, or by too great an insistence on treaties or 
vested rights, or by any fanciful theories of racial superiority or capacity. If this 
evolution is brought about in conditions of strife and turmoil, it will leave behind 
it unsavoury memories which will hamper future progress. The best way is for all 
parties, the Government, the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Sabha, the 
rcbeduled classes, the Liberals and other sections, to come together in a spirit of 
friendliness and hammer out a solution by compromise. 

If all parties understand that too great an insistence on their own 
claim is likely to harm the whole structure, that a free and honourable 
association with the British Commonwealth of Nations is to be preferred 
to a nominally independent existence which is bound to be precarious in the actual 
state of the world, that religious considerations should be kept' out of practical 
questions of politics and economics, that full liberty of the individual is a goal 
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worth striving for, and that the raisoti detre of a state is only to secure this liberty 
to the individual, it will bo possible to reach a peaceful solution of the Indian problem. 

In a conference of this kind the Liberals have an essential nart to play. Theirs 
is the only party which is not based on religious afliliations ana which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evolution. Still I am sure Indian Liberals will 
be prepared to co-operate whole-heartedly with any or all sections whatever may be 
their theoretical differences with them. 

They firmly trust that a great future lies before their country and that their 
country will make its own contribution to the progress of the world. The world is 
for the moment out of joint. Put it is only by a wise application of broad libe¬ 
ral princijjleB that it will once more begin to tread the well-tried path of peaceful 
civiliBation which is the surest condition for securing the happiness and contentment 
of humanity. 

I have confined myself to questions relating to India’s constitutional progress 
as these are at ])resent occupying most attention in the country. I have left myself 
no time to Bi)eak at any length about matters of legislation and administration, 
both in the JJentral and Lrovincial sphere. Not that these matters are less important, 
for they affect the real happiness of the people and determine the pace of the 
country’s ]uogreHB. But 1 sjtokc about many of them fifteen )ears ago and do not 
wish to rcjicat myself more than I can help. Moreover, in our legislature, they 
receive detailed consideration, though unfortunately the j)oint of view of the Liberals 
is often not adequately expressed owing to their absence from the legislatures. Such 
(luestions refer to tenancy legislation, to schemes for debt redem])tion, to industrial 
(lisputes, to rural reconstiuction. to reorganisation of education of all grades 
(including the Wardlia tScheiiK!), to the introduction of ])rohibition, to the use of 
repressive legislation to control movemenis of individuals and meetings and free 
expression of o]tinion by the press, to interference with ordinary processes of law, to 
the distribution of jiatronaec. to the treatment of the servi<-es, to the day-to-day 
relations between communities, to the uplift of the scheduled classes, to Shia-Sunni 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles. &c., 
to industrial ])lanning, to road development, to the administration of railways, and 
to a host of other matters. \\ bile on many of these questions the aims of govern¬ 
ments are admiralile, the way in which they are being carried out leave much to 
be desireil. On all these questions the Liberals have a delinite outlook. On the one 
hand ihey refuse to remain stagnant and dt'sire to move with the times ; on the 
other they generally eschew shock tactics, highsounding phrases and method of 
jobbery, graft and imiiroper jiatronage. They put every question to the test of general 
good, dealing tenderly, lint not too tenderlv, with vested interests, but realising at 
the same time the need for well-considered changes. They have an intense belief 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with similar liberty for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. The leaven 
of liberalism as we represent it is therefore essential in the public life of our country, 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and felt. 

The times require that Tdberals should bestir themselves and spread their views 
among a much wider section of the imblic than we unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present. Disaiqiointments and neglect we may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart. You cannot fool all the i>eo])le all the time, and I am sure that the 
innate practical sense of our yieoide will ere long come back to the gospel of 
rational progress, individual freedom of thought and action and the greatest goad of 
the greatest number. fShall we not put all our energies into this all-important 
national work ? 


Proceedings & Resolutions—28th. & 29th. December 1939 

The Liberal Party’s Losses 

The following resolution was put from the chair and passed, all standing:— 

(tt) The National Liberal Federation of India records with sorrow the death 
of Kumar Rajendra Singh of Lucknow, a former Minister in the U. P. Government, 
who was a prominent member of the Liberal Party and rendered meritorious 
services to the country. The Federation offers its deep sympathy to the members 
of the bereaved family. 
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(/;) The Federation records with sorrow the deaths of Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
a foundation-member of the Bervants of India Society, who specially interested 
himself in the question of Indian states; Sir Hormosji Dinshaw who was a 
member of the party ever since its foundation and a great philanthropist* 
Mr. S. S. Persha a member of the Telugu community of Bombay ; and 
Dr. Sir Nuserwanji H. Choksey of Bombay, all of whom weie staunch Liberals 
and rendered valued services to the country. The Federation offers its most 
sincere sympathy to the members of the bereaved families. 

International War 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the following resolution 

The Federation strongly condemns the i^olicy of aggression followed by the 
totalitarian states aeaiust smaller or weaker states and sympathizes with the 
victims. Tlie Federation cojisiders that Britain and Fram^c are fighting Germany 
in the cause of dernoci-acy and freedom and feels that Indian sympatliies are 
on the side of demoeralie nations and that the whole of India wishes that their 
efibrts will be crowned with success. 

The F:'dcra1ion appeals to all Indians to give their support to the cause for 
which the democracies are fighting. 

'Jhe Federation is convinced that the larger interests of India are bound 
Ufi with the defeat of Nazism and the success of the cause of democracy and 
freedom, but in order to enable India to ]nit forth its wholehearted siipjiort tlie 
imagination of the peo])le should be ea)>tured by change in the attitude of the 
British Government regarding tlie futuie of India. 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Mr. V. A'. Chdtuhiviirkar (Bomliay) next, moved ; 

The National Liberal Federation of India, having fully considered the state- 
merit issued by his Excellency the Viceroy and subseiiuent oilicial statements, both 
in England and India, is strongly of opinion that they are quite unsatisfacdory 
inasinnch as they 

(u) Do not, go beyond the position taken up in 1917 and imply the postponement 
of the advent of Dominioit Status to an indefinite and distant future and do not 
envisage its achievement within a ilclinite ])erioil in the near lutiire ; 

(b) Leave the centre irresjionsible as it is at ]um‘nt ; 

((/) Give to the minority eumniunities a virtual veto on future constitutional 
progress ; 

[d) Make the admission of a large Indian clement iido the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive C'ouucil conditional on the settlement of the commnnal ])roblem in the pro¬ 
vinces, although this was not a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Federation under the Govcinnicnt of India A<-t, PTF); 

{(’) Ignore the urgent neeil for the rapid nationalization of the Delenee forces 
in all their branches. 

(2) The Consultative Committee as ])roposed by the Viceroy, the object of 
which w'as to win Indian siqipon in the jumccution of war, could be no substitute 
for responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to apjical lo the ])eoi)le. 

Dominion Status 

The next resolution on Dominion Status was moved by Mr. J. N, Basu 
(Calcutta) 

'rius Federation strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1935 
should be so amended 

(a) As to ])rovide for the establishment of eomjdete responsible government 
in the jirovinces and on a federal basis at the Centre so that India may automati¬ 
cally become a Dominion within the meaning of the Balfour Declaration of 1926 
and of the Statute of Westminster on the eoiiclusion of the war; and {bj As to 
secure to the subject of States, the right of election of State representatives. 

(2) That in the meanwhile immediate steps should be taken to nationalize the 
army so as to enable India to shoulder the responsibility of Dominion Status. 

Framing of Future Constitution for India 

The Liberal Federation is strongly of ofiinion that the future constitution of 
India should be framed by Indians themselves but considers that the idea of the 
proposed constituent assembly is impracticable and is likely to retard our progress. 
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The Federation therefore suggests that a conference be convened in India by 
his Majesty’s Government for framing the constitution and that it should be com¬ 
posed of : (1) The representatives of elected members of Provincial and Central 
Legislatures in British India elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
(2) The representatives of elected members of legislatures oi Indian States. (3) The 
rulers of major States or their ministers invitea by the Viceroy and the represent¬ 
atives of other Princes elected by the Chamber of Princes. (4) Representatives 
elected by landholders’ associations, associations representing trade and commerce and 
associations representing agricultural and industrial labour. (5) A certain number 
of the members of the Conference to be nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such interests and views as may otherwise go unrepresented. 

Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

The National Liberal Federation places on record its great disappointment at 
and protest against the manner in which Provincial Governments including CongresB 
Ministries have failed to carry out separation of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

It considers the reform urgently necessary and urges that comprehensive 
schemes seimrating the two functions be carried into eliect as early as possible. 

Defence 

1. Tlje National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s (iovernincnt (a) to give an cxtcjidcd meaning to Indian Defence by 
making India share without her consent in the rcs[)onKil)ility of dcieiiding Singa¬ 
pore and Egypt although no such responsibility has been laid on the shoulders of 
any of the Dominions vitally interested in the defence of these ]>laces, (b) to ticat 
one-tenth of the army in India viitually as an Imiieiial Reserve for utilization 
outside India in defence of British ]>ossessionB between Kgy]>t and tsingapore, and 
(c) to make India liable for tlie payment of the maintenance charges of this Re¬ 
serve even when it is emi)loyed in defence of these possessions. 

2, In sjiite of the heavy burden of military exj'cnditure borne by the country 
since the inception of the British rule, the Government have utterly failed in their 
duty to ccpiii) the country adeipiately for defensive piiri>oses. The Federation 
reiterates its demand tor (a) the rai>id nationalization of the defence forces of India 
involving the replacement of British troo)>B and the Royal Air Force by Indian 
laind and Air Forces and the substitution of Indian for Euroi)ean otricers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the country, (b) the redistriliution of tlie existing defence 
ex])euditure so as to provide more money for the rapid develoi^meiit of the 
Indian Air Force, the organization of defence against air raids which has been 
rendered essential liy the changed international situation, the Federation regretting 
that no steps have been taken in this direction and that the mcaBures taken to train 
Indian })ilots aie extremely inadequate specially as compared with those taken in 
some of the dominions, (c) the removal of ])iwiiicial and class restrictions reguiding 
recruitment to the army, td) a wide exiiansiou, however ])OBsible on a compulsory 
basis, of the University Training Corps and the selection of cadets from the corps 
for admission to tlie Indian Military Academy, (e) the introduction of military drill 
and the establishment of cadet corps in schools in accordance with the recommend¬ 
ations of the h^hea Committee, (f) a much wider extension of the Indian territorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the jicojile of this country 
more self-reliant in the matter of defence and to make India self-sullicient so far 
as possible in regard to the prodiietiou of war materials. 

Indians Overseas 

Ceylon—I, The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the 
Ceylon Government’s policy of discrimination against Indians and their decision, 

(a) to dismiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government l)epartment8 
since April 1, 1934, 

{b) to retrench Indian employees of more than five but less than ten years 
of service on a racial basis, if they do not voluntarily retire by the end of 1939. 

2, The Federation fully supports the decision of the Goveniraent of India 
to prohibit the emij^ration of Indian labour to Ceylon and urges it to take necessary 
measures to secure justice to the Indian community. 

South Africa .—This Federation ex^iresses its indignation and resentment at the 
continued ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa and the policy of segregation 
embodied in the Asiatic Land and Trading Act although there was no proof that 
Indians were violating any of the existing statutes, or were resorting to illegal 
38 
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practices and aUhou{»:h the Union Government have undertaken under the Cape 
Town Agreement to treat the Indian community as an integral i)art of the popula¬ 
tion of the Union of Bouth Africa and to take steps to raise their position. 

F/jV.—This Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
grievances of the Indians of Fiji as stated in the resolution passed at the All-Fiji 
Indian Conference in November, 1938, and urges it to press his Majesty’s 
Government to agree to the appointment of an Agent to the Government of India 
in Fiji which, in the ojunion of this Federation, is necessary to develop better 
understanding between the Government of India and the Government of Fiji and 
to enhance the status of the Indian community. The war should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the HatiHfa<9,ion of this demand which ought to have been 
agreed to, long ago, by his Majesty’s Government. 

Malaya TAberal Federation aj^preciates the action taken by the 

Government of India in stoi>ping assisted emigration to Malava as a protest against 
the reduction of the Avages of Indian labourers employed on i)lanlation8 ))y the 
planters and urges it to ])rohibit all cmigral.ion of labour, whether assisted or 
unassisted, as has been done in the case ot Ceylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour. 

The Federation further iraiu’esses on the Government of India ihe need for 
taking steps to secure the rights of the Indian community in Malaya both in order 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raise the status of India. 

Indian Consular Service 

(a) In the intcrcst.s of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other ])art8 
of the British Empire as well as in foreign (‘oiintries, the National Liberal Federation 
of India is of opinion that an Indian Consular Bervice sliould be developed on the 
lines adopted by the Dominions. 

(/)) I’ending the (levclo}>ment of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges 
the admission of Indians into the British Diplomatic and C’oiisular Corps from which 
Indians have been so far scfujxilonsly excluded. 

Reform in the Indian States 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the steps taken by 
some Indian Princes to associate their subjects with the administration of 
their states. 

(/>) The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
legitiriiaie aspirations of the people of Indian states for civil and ])olitical liberties. 

(e) The Federation trusts that the rulers of states Avill realize in their own 
interest that, with the working of responsible government in the jirovinccs, it is no 
longer possible for them to continue to administer their states on the existing lines. 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay the right of security of person and property, liberty of speech and of 
the press, freedom of association, an independent judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government. 

War and Industrial Development 

The National Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industries as can be exjtanded or established on a 
sound basis during the war or are necessary in the larger interests of the country. 

Rural Economic Development 

The National Liberal Federation advocates measures to secure 

(a) the relief of agricultural indebtedness and the adoiitioii of measures to 
check further fragmentation and facilitate the consolidation of agrimiltural holdings, 

(b) the embodiment in legislative enactments of the main principles of land 
revenue assessment in iirovinces where this has not been done, 

(c) substantial aid in the development of industries, big and small alike, 

(ri) a fiscal and monetary policy wholly in the interests of the country, 

(c) legislation for the more adequate protection of the labouring ’ classes 
both in urban and rural areas, 

(/) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education for 
both boys and girls, 

(g) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health 
particularly in rural areas. ‘ 



The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session—Nagpur—27th, December 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Conference was 
held at Naepur on the 27th. December 1939 and continued for the next two days 
under the [ircsidency of Prof. Harcudra Chandra Mtikherjee, who in the course of 
his address said ;— 

Before the present war, British suhiects of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the defence services and granted commissions, while Indian subjects of 
Uis Majesty were debarred from enjoying this privilege. Recently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now resident in England are concerned which, 
naturally, is welcome to us. The policy needs to be carried to its logical conclusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as regards recruitment to the defence 
service under which Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed. 
The Britbjli administration does not seem to have realised how much India resents 
the existing ])olicy excludinjj Indians from positions of responsibility in our 
own army. It has disapf)ointea us that whenever wc have asked that the oflicer 
ranks should be Indiaiused, we have been told that India cannot provide a suffi¬ 
ciently large number of educated young men with military traditions and public 
school experience behind them. I have very carefully gone through the speeches 
made in both the House of Ooininons and the House of Lords by the British 
Cabinet and members of all the parties have noted the absence of any reference 
whatsoever to these two aspects of the defence ])rob]em, viz,, tlie throwing ofien of 
recruitment to members of every jirovincc so long as they can satisfy the army tests 
and the Indianisations of the ollicer ranks. 

Indians have always been of o]>inion that the best proof that Britain can give 
of the genuineness of her desire to make India a ]>artncr in the Commonwealth is 
a radical change in her present defence tKilicy. We feel that the British adminis¬ 
tration which has yet been unable to trust us fully will have only itself to blame 
if India, at any lime, has to engage in a large scale W'ar with some aggressive 
nation inside her own frontiers and if the supply of soldiers coming from the so- 
called martial races fails. 

It is said that tlic present war is being waged for the purpose of creating a 
new^ world order and csbihlishing the reign of peace and justice. That India is 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of setting inter¬ 
national ditl'erences is evident from the unanimous 8 np]) 0 it accorded to the British 
Government at the iiresent juncture. At the same time, it is but natural for India 
to enquire whether she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being ]>ourcd out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is nmuiimity for our All-India organisations such as the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National 
Liberal Federation and similar other political and semi-political bodies have declared 
ill no uncertain terms their demand for indepeiicencc or its substance. 

Political India has always maintained that the history of the communal 
award amply bears out the view that the policy followed by the British Govern¬ 
ment is perhaps more responsible than any other single factor for the accentuation 
of the communal problem in its political aspect. From lOUG onwards, if not from 
a still earlier time, the British administration has sought to utilise the Muslim 
minority community as a counterpoise against the majority Hindu community 
which growing too nationalistic in its outlook and too insistent in the demands 
for political reforms has nearly always proved a thorn in its side. The private 
correspondence of Lytton, Ciirzon, Minto, Morley proves this beyond any doubt. 
Montague and Macdonald may be said to have only extended the application of an 
already accepted principle. Its culmination is found in the anti-national and utterly 
one-siued Communal Award of 1938. 

While no fair-minded Indian will ignore the existence of the communal prob¬ 
lem or minimise its importance, wc feel that the insistence on the communal diffi¬ 
culty as the slowness of political development is not the right attitude in the 
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matter. I shall go further and say that I have often felt that the improper and 
unreasonable stmid often taken by some of our Mussalman brethren and by the 
Muslim League is more due to the encouragement received systematically from the 
British administration than from any other circumstance. I believe that our 
Mussalman brethren far from labouring under any special disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community have been favoured almost everywhere and 
that, at the expense of the majority lliiidu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, partriotic and farsighted among them, are 
behaving like the spoilt children of the British administration, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate rights and recently of Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. 

I am constrained to add that the unusual consideration shown by the Congress 
Ministries has not had the effect anticipated, namely, of propitiating our Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust. On the other hand, they have displayed 
what I am regretfully compelled io call an increasing truculence and every demand 
that has been made have seemed to whet their a](petite for more. 

I most willingly admit that my observations do not apply to every Muslim 
organisation ; for in 8})ite of the claims put forward by the Muslim League to be 
the sole reitrcsentative of our Mussalman brethren, there are other large, impor¬ 
tant and influential organisations which do not admit this to be the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which the Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding u))On the whole Mussalman community. Hie importance 
it has come to acquire in the eyes of the British (Tovernment is at least to a certain 
extent unwarranted by facts. But none the less neither the Muslim League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer from any lack of self-confidence for they have gone on 
making demand after demand without any one ])ointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to be the spokesman of the Mussalman arc. No one who has time to 
study the communal ]>roblem and to establish contact with both Hindus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility. If further political progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an understanding, we may take it for granted that, for 
some time to come, we shall have to stop where we are at present. 

I contend that the difliculties due to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated. Nor can they be removed so long as both the Indian National 
Congress and the British administration approach the Muslim League and beg and 
beseech its co-operation. In my view, the solution will come only when the 
majority community and the British Covernment and other groups w’hich hold 
similar or identical views regarding the desirability of having a federated India 
come together and proceed with the task of hammeriim out a constitution which 
will not deny their legitimate rights to any social and religious group including 
our Mussalman brethren. If Dominion Status is to be conferred on us only when 
there is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it. It 
has also been pointed out from more than one quarter that the history of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded from India has succeeded and not 
preceded the enjoyment of the fullest measure of indei)endenee.. 

One might well })oint out that it was in the middle of the last war that the 
pledge of ultimate Self-Government was given to India in the House of Commons 
in August, 1917, that the Montague-Chclmsford reforms were framed and published 
while fighting was still going on and that a beginning to implement them was 
made during the same ])erioa. India would like to know wnat are the circumstances 
which are preventing the adoption of a similar policy if Britain is really desiious 
of meeting India’s wishes. At the worst, is it impossible for Britain to guarantee 
Dominion Status to India immediately after the war and, as a proof of her good 
intentions, to import a popular element into the General Government by including 
in it a few representative leaders ? 

^rhe fact that India has been drawn into the conflict without any effort being 
made to ascertain her wishes has antagonised Indian feelings. India’s inferior 
constitutional status in the British Empire has hurt her sense of self-respect, 
realises that it is her duty to do whatever lies in her power to destroy the reign of 
brute force. At the same time, she wishes to learn whether, as one of the results 
of the war now being waged into which she has been drawn, she is likely to enjoy 
here and now, the same blessings which are expected to come as the result of the 
joint efibrts of all peace-loving nations including herself. And it is over this ques- 
iion that the present deadlock has come. The view of our community is that India 
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should give whatever help she can during the present struggle but that she ought 
to make it absolutely clear that as soon as it has been fought to a finish and power 
politics abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
desires. 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All-India Conference has 
condemned the Communal Award and has offered to either give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditions. As a result of the visits paid by me to the 
different provinces of India, I found that our community has elected its representa¬ 
tives to the provincial legislatures on a communal basis only where there are 
predominantly large Indian Christian population. Elsewhere, Indian Christians have 
voted in what arc called “general” constituencies and have helped to send non- 
Christians to the legislatures as their representatives. 

1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of re]>ort from any quarter 
that these non-Christian representatives are sacrificing the interests of their Indian 
Christian supporters in favour of their numerically stronger non-Christian Bupj)orter8. 
The absence of such reports has been a source of very great gratification to me for 
it has proved beyond the slight shadow' of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brothers in blood from whom we differ 
only in the matter of professing and practising a different faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual ex[)enence. Granting for the sake of 
argument, ,that, here and there, Indian Christians are being treated badly on 
account of their numerical weakness which makes o])pres8ion easy, I would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their faith for safeguarding their interests on 
communal representation but on the goodwill of their more i)Owerful brothers 
in blood. 

I maintain that in our unfortunate motherland, torn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a distinctly valuable contribution is being made by our 
small and a]q»arenily insignificant community and that if we only have suHicient 
wisdom to go a step further and to arrive at the uimnimous decision to give up 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to recognise the w'orth 
of our services to the motherland in assisting to weld together all her children 
into one nation. 

As the result of the very numerous contacts I was able to establish with non- 
Christian leaders holding widely difierent potitical views, I realised for the first 
time what a unique position our community has succeeded in securing for itself in 
the eyes of the more discerning sections of political India. To-day the Indian 
Christians have found his place in the political picture. Our elected representatives 
in the different provincial legislatures are playing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the puolic life of the country and their support has been sought by all 
political parties, progressive and reactionary. 

But there is a striking way in which we can serve India. We must first of 
all endeavour to compose differences, if any, which exist among ourselves and 
then, as a community, act in such a way as to establish peace and goodwill among 
the divergent interests and contending parties whose constant bickerings are 
embittering the public life of our motherland. The Indian Christian community 
will fulfil a glorious mission enjoying as it does the goodwill and confidence 
of the two major communities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 

We have our rights and our privileges as a minority community and these 
are guaranteed to us by legislation, but let me warn all that if we lay emphasis 
on these only, we shall forfeit that respect which has been worn for us by the 
unselfish and aevoted spirit of our old leaders. The only way open to a minority 
community to undertake and discharge the duty of assisting in the establishment of 
of peace and harmony in our motherland is to give up all claims to preferential 
treatment and thus to shame the more grasping and selfish sections of the Indian 
population into a deeper and more effective sense of their public duty. This has 
been done by our predecessors and it will have to be done again. Such a course is 
bound to entail sufferings and, as such, may be ditficult for others but, most 
certainly not for those who profess to be loyal followers of the “Prince of Peace’' 
and the “Man of Sorrows.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Nagpur—28th, December 1939 
Resolution on War 

A resolution calling upon the British Government “to declare in unequivocal 
terms that freedom, justice and equality are the aims of the present war and that 
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the aim of self-p^overnmcnt applies to India, which should bo declared to possess 
full Dominion vStatus immediately after the war ended” was adopted at the 
Conference on the next day. 

The declarations so far made by various statesmen, the resolution added, were 
not satisfactory and fell far below the requirements. 'J'he Conference a])pcaled to 
the Viceroy and through him to statesmen in Britain not to let this 0})portunity 
slip for establishing the fnliire relationship of the two countries on a basis of 
friendship and honourable equality and mutual assistance and co-operation. 

A resolution otleriii!; lull and unconditional assistance to the Itritish Govern¬ 
ment in the prosecution of the present war was also adopted by the conference. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr. B. L. JRalui Ram, (huieral Becretary 
of the Conference, stated, ‘dndia should otter full and unconditional assistance to 
the Government lor the ])roseciition of this war, since India stands for ]>rinci])lcs 
of freedom, self-determination and a truly democratic form of (iovemment. For 
tliis reason, it calls upon Indian Christians to render every ])Ossible help to the 
Government.” 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—Nagpur—29th. December 1939 

Natjox'aljstjc CoNsriruTioN of India 

The following resolutit)ns w'as jtassed by conference on the third day :— 

“As far as our community is concerned it shall be satisfied if the ('Jonstitiition 
of India is based on a purely nationalistic ideal.” resoliilion added : “Ihis 
Conference believes that a Helf-govoriiing India eaniiot attain her full nationhood 
until every citizen is ]u’epared to give lull allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irresiiective of religious alliliation.” 

Ihe Conference deplored lhal nogotialioiis among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not eieated an atmos}»heie favourable to give elleet to tlic nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they sbould lose no time in arriving at an amicable settlement. 

The C'onterence further recommended that (a) statutory (‘onstitutional and legal 
guaraiitee be ^ provided for the light of fri'C choice of religion and tlie ])iolection 
of religious riclits of all Imlinu ]>eople individually and e(>r])orate,ly, including speci¬ 
fic provision lor the right of ])rac(ic(‘ of worship ; and the jirojiagalion of religion 
without let or hindrance ; (b) an etrcclive macbiiH'ry bo jirovided to ensure un¬ 
molested observance of religions life ; (c) slaliitory social and intellectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) slalutory coiiHlitutional legal provision be made 
for Irocdom ol sjteecb and discussion ; (c) all citizens must be deemed equal before 
the law irresjicctive of caste or sex ; and (f) all citizens miisi have equal rights and 
obligations in regard to places of ])iiblic re.sort maintained by the state or by public 
funds or dedicated by private persons for the imblie use. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Twenty-first session—Calcutta—28tb. to 30lh. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

TTic twonty-first sGRsion of the All India Hindu MahaRabha commenced at 
the Deshl)aiHlhuj).'iik, Calcutta on the 28th. December 1939 under the prefiklency 
of Sj. Vavdi/ak iJamodar Snvarkar. Sir M<mmatha Natk Mookerjee, Chairman of 
the Re(‘ei)tiou Committee, weleomin{^ the delci^ates said ;— 

Ar Cliairman of the Recej^tion Committee I aceord you a most hearty welcome 
to this Conference of the All-India Hindu Maliasablia. In doint^ so, the words 
of Aveh-omt that I utter arc not mere words of conventioii, hut words which j)roceed 
from the i"m(jst depths of my heart and eenuiuely represent tlie feelings of all 
w'ho have for a ^u)od lon;^ time past been eagerly loiminu' for the moment when 
this Conference would meet. That moment has now arrived. Our feelings on the 
occasion are a mixture of pride, joy, cn'‘oiir;n:ein<Mjt and |i,ratitu(le,—in findin}; that 
in onr nnbai)j)iiiCKs we have your sim-ere sympathy, that we are not so helpless 
as we at times feel and that, many of Non lia\c ignored inconveniences and 
hardships of no moan order to come and stand by our side at this our hour of need. 
Hindu India at the present, moim'iit. is faced with problems of immense imiiortanee 
and macnitnde; but apart from ]*roblcms of All-India nature, Nvliich must en^a^c 
the attention of us iill, the Ibovince of r*cng;al, iii particular, lias problems of her 
own wliieli demand your immediate ami most, serious deliberations. And it is 
fortunate, therefore, that the C'onlerence should be meeting liere this year. Let me 
assure you tliat you arc not lioldiii;; this Confi'reuee a moment, loo soon, for things 
are daily (Iriftiujj; from bad to worse, and if indeed, there is any means of 
Bavint^ UR, that means should bo resorted to here and now. In the eoursc of our 
deliberations you wdll have a clear idea as to liow we stand and you wdll, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once a^aiii I extend to you a most 
cordial and sineerc Nvcleomc. 

Here, in this assembly, I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
hailint; from ])art.s of the country far ami near,—stalwart champions of the cause 
of Hindu India—in whose counsel and guidance I have very great faith. I shall 
not, for olvions reasons, call nj) their blushes liy naming them individually. 
Needless to say that their ])rescnee is peculiarly gratifying to mo and I am 
personally grateful to them for giving me the pleasure of meeting them on 
this occasion. 

lint to you, Sir, I cannot afford to omit to address a few words. Two years 
and seven months ago, Nvlien yon foniul yourself free to engage in the service 
of your country, your countrymen remained for a time in breathless suspense, 
not being in a ])osit.ion to aiilici|»ate what course you would adopt. Von soon 
disiielled the unfoundetl apprehensions, which some of them may have felt. True 
to the blood that Hows in your veins you declined to throw yourself into the 
different political currents, which pur\>orteA\ to run their wonted course, and, 
ignoring tempting offers of positions and power, ovoreame all attractions and 
grasped the cause that was yonr onvii -the cause of llindn India. With that love 
for freedom of thought and action wdiich is a part of yonr nature, with that 
singular courage of conviction which has characterized yonr life from yonr boyhood 
and with an nnllinching faith in your own i)rinci[)les as regrads the salvation of 
the country in all its aspects, yon refused to be caught in the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for onr national uplift on lines that seemed to you right and 
proper. Your clarion call, let me assure yon if yon need any assurance at all, has 
awakened Hindu India from the dee]) stupor she was in. Hindu India has now 
risen for action, and wo have no doubt., judging from the res])onse she has given, 
that she will again rise to that glorious height which she once attained. Your 
presence in our midst has evoked aii enthusiasm even in our rank and file, 
which, it is no language of hyperbole to say, is unique and unprecedented. 

I have said, Hindu India will rise ‘again’. I have used the word ‘again’ 
not without due deliberation. For, speaking for myself, I say without reserve 
that if once more something approaching that position is attained, I shall be 
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perfectly content. To me it is plain that a nation, that can rise to that hight, 
passes beyond the reach or range of foreign domination and becomes a covetable 
partner of other nations of the world. Not even in my wildest dreams have I 
ever dreamt a vision of our glory, which can make me feel as proud as I am 
when I review our own glorious past. 1 know this utterance of mine will evoke 
a derisive smile on the lips of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more quarters than one, that a object nation, 
which has no present to speak of, must fall back upon its glory in the past. The 
charge amuses me for I am one of those who firmly oelievc that it is because 
we (To not suHicicntly care to know or think of our past that we are in this sad 
plight to-day. 

India’s Glorious Past 

It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected with the inner life of man, the Hindus had attained 

1 )erfcction, and at a time when the rest of the world was cnveloi)ed in darkness, 
tut turning to the material side of our existence, which is perhaps more pertinent 
to the occasion, let me tell you that there is hardly any item on which our 
anccslois did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of other countries of the world. 

Whether in literature, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and ai)plied, the achievements of the Hindus, centuries ago, laid the foundation 
of all the present-day progress and marvels that we boast oL 

In Grammar, Linguisiics, the Fine Arts (dancing, music*, dramatic arts, etc.). 
Architecture, ]‘ainting, even Medicine and Surgery, in all these fields the perfection 
attained by the ancient Hindus remains unsurpassed to-day and there is hardly 
anything in the modern world which approaches the eminence which they attained. 

The wide circulation, throughout the world, of Indian talcs and stories (e. g., 
the Panchatantra, about which it has been said that next to the Bible it has been 
translated into the most of tiie languages of the world) insidred whole nations, and 
to them Kings and Princes ]>aid attention and honour, d’hoir researches in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unrivalled. And even the building and 
wielding of air-sbips was not unknown. Their attainments in weaving, spinning 
and dyeing have not been equalled by anything in modern days. 

For about d()(KJ years India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in I’cgu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
countries. She had trading settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in Persia, Arabia and even in Egypt. Arts, such as that of ship-building, 
were dealt with in treatises whieh themselves formed a huge mass of literature. 
Intercourse with foreign couuiries by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the books. When the Boinans conquerred Egyi)t they encouraged 
direct sea-trade with India and broke down the restrictions of trade which had 
been imi»oscd in the Arabian Sea. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the markets of Kerman, from which they were taken by I’crsian merchants to 
Venice. Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled in the manufacture of iron and steel 
and had workshops wherein they forged the most famous sabreS of the world. ITof. 
Sayce says that cotton, thread and cloth were exj)ortcd hv the sea to the head of 
the Persian Gulf from India in 4tK)lJ B. C. and they fouiKl their w^ay very early to 
Egypt. Herodotus describes a wool better than that of the sheep. Fine Indian 
muslins were in great demand and commanded fancy prices in the Roman Empire 
and in Mediaeval Europe. Other industries and commerce,—in lac, wheat, riee, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, sugar, oils, claritied butter, silk, precious stones and the liL?,— 
flourished remarkably. Our ancient literature atl'oids abundant evidence of the 
fact that. Indian colonies were established far and wide and even in the IslandB 
of the Pacific Ocean, in which Indian culture and civilization were transplanted 
bodily and on a most excellent footing. Trade-routes were discovered with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with remarkable success. 

Time will not permit me to go into details. But I may say with confidence 
that it was no merely the richness of her natural resources that made India the 
world’s mart. Her success was in a far greater measure due to the skill and 
inventive genius of her artisans, the enterprise and ingenuity of her ship-wrights, 
the perfection atained by her in theoretical as well as practical sciences, the 
excellence of her knowledge in the techniques of arts and crafts, and her great 
power of organization. This position she attained and continued to retain for a 
number of centuries. 
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Downfall of Hindus 

How India came to lose that position, I do not know ; for history is silent on 
the point and researches have produced no clear or connected account. In any 
case, it is no use crying? over spilt milk. Suflice it to say that internal dissensions, 
internecine strifes, onslaughts from outside, foreign domination and repression 
weakened and enervated ilindu India, which once occupied the highest pinnacle 
of glory and brought about her ruin,—an annihilation, complete and perfect from 
all conceivable points of view. 

To add to the causes which have been enumerated above, there came into being 
two more, connected with each other, the combined eilect of which has been to 
produce a giadual but steady diminution in the man-]>ower of the Hindu nation. 
With the advent of the Moslems and later on of the Christians, India came to 
have three main religious communities. The Moslems and the Christians are 
communities the very essence of whose religion is proselytism while the Hindus are 
not a proselytising community. This proselytisation found a ready field by reason 
of the ri^’id rules of caste wiiich either T)urported to keej) sections of the Hindu 
community out of the recognized Hindu fold or, what is more, as haijpencd in 
some })arts of the country, meled out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, such as is not 
]) 0 S 8 ible for human being to lirook. Readily, therefore, would people, 
subjected to such indiguities, revolt and break away and go over to one or other of 
the two faiths, whicli would receive them with o])en arms. The process has 
been slow and gradual, l)ut at tlie same time steady. The loss whicli Hindu 
community thus suflered Irom Moslem and Christian proselytisation has been a 
loss of considerable magnitude. 

More than a quarter of a century ago the effect was detected and a serious 
note of warning w.is sounded, notably by Col. [J. N. Mnkherjee in Bengal and Lala 
Lai ('hand in the Riinjat), tlial the Hindu had become ‘a dying race’. This warning was 
ignored, or, at any rate, no seiious notice was taken of it. To all it must have 
af)poarcd that the po^iitiou was true in ]»oiiit of fact ; and if the iiosition was true 
in fiict it must ha\c heeii also ol)\ious to all that the only remedy lay in trying to 
check the decay and reioup the loss. Rut on the question as to whether that'remcdy 
was to he apjdicd, th('rc has always been a sliarn diflerence of O])iniou. The tt^uddhi 
and t^angatiuui movement has been doing a good deal of work, no doubt ; but on 
tlic other hand, tlicre is a 8ci!li(Mi of Hindus, by no means negligible, whose 
religious convielion will not ])ormit them to eountenanee it. The question is a very 
delh’ate one and is, at the same time, (’(pially dillicult of solution ; while the ]»osition, 
in point o fact, is that during the last bO years, Hindus in Bengal have dwindled 
down from bb ]ier cent to lb ]*er cent of tlie total population, l^eutimeuts, which 
one would like to base ou grounds of religion, would know no logic ; whereas if the 
objection has really no religious sanction at. its back but is due only to a ])rohibi- 
tion im])Osed for tlie reason that the practice was considered T^i’pjndicial to the best 
interest of society, as it existed at the time, the objection may ])eriia]>8 be 
surmounted. In interjircliiig ])rohibitions of this character, one has to bear in mind 
that even as regards the laws to lie found in our Smritis, there is a mixture of 
moiality, religion and law. and that in the interpretation of such laws one has to bo 
careful to see if an iidlexihle rigidity was actually contemplated. Cn the other 
hand, while it may often l)o necessary to dig up roots and have them re-embedded 
after making the soil more fertile and to prune or cut awuiy old withered branches 
so that healthy shoots with a new life may burst forth, yet, at the same time, one 
has to be cautious to remember that it will not do to destroy roots and branches 
and all. To bring about a satisfactory reconciliation 1 can only think of two 
poBsiblc contingencies,—the advent of some law-giver to whom all will bow down 
their heads or the finding of some agreed basis on wdiiih the whole eommuniiy can 
proceed. Both these ]iossil)ilities, however, are too remote to be within the range 
of probability. And if we wait tor either to hajipen before wc think of rallying 
under one common banner, there will, in all probability, remain nobody to lift the 
banner itself. Let us, therefore, ])roceed in the light of our resi^ective convictions, 
bearing no ill-will towards those who may entertain a contrary view. And let not 
one section of the cominiinity try to force its own views on the other ; for, such a 
course would he productive of a cleavage in our ranks, not less disastrous than the 
loss that we would be seeking to make up. At the same time, I do not see why 
one section of the community should ever think of treating another with anything 
else than on a footing of etfuality or otherwise than with love, affection and even 
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respect. And notwithstanding; the difference of opinion to which I have just 
referred, I do not see why it should not be possible for us all to ro;:?ard as Hindu 
any who “rejj;ards this land of Bharat Varsha, from the Indus to the Seas, as his 
Father-Land as well as his Holy-Land.” The difference, to my mind, docs not offer 
any obstacle to our marching forward as a united nation and putting forth a 
united demand for national emancipation. We stand for ecpial opportunities for all 
in ])ublic affairs, with special considerations for such brethren of ours as may be in 
need thereof. 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot ignore that there is a natural 
barrier between the invader and the invaded, the compieror and the conquered, the 
ruler and the ruled. The ])roposition is too fundamental to require any argument. 
In view of the role in which the Moslems and then the British came into this 
country, it is ])lain to my mind that it is only to the extent that there has been a 
fusion between either of them and the people of lliiKlusthan, only to the extent 
that there has been a merger as it wore, that the natural harrier has been removed. 
The first notable ot'casioii after the British conquest when Hindus and Moslems stood 
on a common platform was at the time of the iSepoy Illutiny. (Speaking on this 
occasion, Sir Ricdiard dhm])le, at one time a Brovincial satrap, observed,— 

“The Brahmins were too numerous in their ranks ; they were fanatical and 
they had the brains to contrive miscliief when discontented.” 

And after referring to some of the causes of the Mutiny, he proceeded to say,—> 

“This brought about a very unusual combination between Mahomedans and 
Hindus.” 

This combination, however, which was cliaractcriHcd as ‘very unnsnal’, was by 
no means a combination arising out of a common feeling of luilionalisni liotwecji' 
Ilindus and Moslems. The Indian National Congress started with an ideal of 
nationalism, which to all intents and ]mrposes. would regard both Hindus and 
Moslems as ehildren of the soil, and that indeed was a very laudable and correct 
attitude for the Hindus to take ; for Hindus, by religion mid culture, are tolerant 
of the presence in their midst of ])eople of other faiths and would always bo 
prepared to share their lot with those who may have come and made llindusthan 
their home. Whatever may have been the reason why this idea of nationalism was 
tolerated by our rulers -in a letter of Mr. Hume, the founder of the Indian 
National Congress, to Sir Auckland Colvin it was said — 

‘‘A safety-valve for the escape of great and growing foiv'es, generated by the 
British connexion was urgently needed and no more etlicacioiis valve than the 
Congress could be devised”. 

We must be grateful to those Indians who conceived tlic idea. 'Hie Hindus 
joined the organization in numbers, and some of the better minds amongst tiie 
Moslems, equally broad and sympathetic, recinioc-ated. For a time it seemed that 
the two sister communiticB would go hand in liaad and try by all legitimate means 
in their power to have their wrongs righted, their grievances remedied, their 
political condition ameliorated But side by side with this rnoieiucrit, another 
counter-movement grew up, gaining strength from day to day, wliieh kept aloof 
from the Congress, but with the same objective of achieving the i>olirieaI emaneifia- 
tion of the country which the Congress was striving for. Its creed was not that 
robust nationalism which would regard Hindus and Moslems as children of the 
same soil, whose political destinies were to remain linked nj) together. Its selieme 
of emancipation was fundamentally based on an ambition, communal in its essence, 
of securing a domineering })Osition for Islam in the laiul of the Hindus. It made 
no secret of its ambition to win from day to day a position for Islam “whic^h may 
bring her opportunities to fulfil her destiny in this countr\\” Notwithstanding this 
avowed object and scheme, which in later years couhl not fail to attract the notice 
of even a casual observer, the Congress has in recent years failed to face facts, 
minced matters and lulled itself into an unfoundeti belief that by acceding to the 
demands of the Moslems, even to the detriment of Hindu interests, it would be 
able to placate the Moslems and rouse in Moslem minds the true nalionalism that 
would be for the welfare of the country as a whole. 'J'he whole career of the 
Congress during the last two decades has been marked by a desire to secure this 
idea of nationalism by giving in from point to point. For instances we need not 
go too far back. 1 shall give you two of the more recent instances concerning the 
iTovince in which you now are : the amputation of the ‘Bande Mataram,’ which 
perhaps is the uiikindest cut that one can think of ; and the assent to 
the 00 per cent in the services ratio. One other instance 1 may give, but in 
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fairness to the Conpjresa T must say I cannot lay the blame for that on their 
shoulder. I refer to it only for the purpose of showing that the Hindus in 
Rengal have always surrendered to Moslem demands without caring to 
scrutinize whether they are lust or unjust. I refer to the removal of ‘Sree and 
Lotus’ from our University crest. The demand was justified on the plea that 
had there been a ‘Lotus’ alone or a ‘Hrec’ alone, both of which are found in 
ancient Moslem inseri})tions and writings in Lengal—there would have been no 
objection, l)ut it was the combination of the two that was regarded as a deliberate 
insult to the religious sentiments of the Moslems of Bengal. 

Moslem Division of India 

But what has been the reciprocity on the other side ? A Pakistan, presenting 
a vista of common biothcr-hood of Islamic nations from Turkey in the West to 
East BeriL'Jil in iJie East, including in it the Moslemised portions of India on 
its Nortli-Western Frontier, sindi as iSind, Baluchistan, N.-W. Frontier Province 
and the Punjab, under the siiiuemacy or leadership of any one of the independent 
Islamic Nations of the West. A revised scheme by which “the Moslems or India 
call u]pn the British Parliament to replace the Government of India Act of 1935 
by another which should lead the country to resolve itself into an independent 
confederacy of culturally homogeneous free Btates.” In the preamble to this 
Scheme it is said— 

“Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 
is not acceptahlo to the Moslems of India, be(!ause 

(a) it is framed on the assiim))tion that India is a composite nation which 
it is not and does not iiromise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the 
two leading or major nationalilies of India, continue to remain divided into tw'O 
diflerent social ord m s drawing direct ins))iraiioii in every detail of life from 
two fundaimiutally diflerent religions or cultures, 

(b) the d(Muocratic majority Government, which it has established in most 
proviiu-ial unils and aims to oslablish at the centre, will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality viz., the Hindus, on whose Builerance the other 
nationalities will have to li\'c, 

(c) it will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the centre and in most of the British provinces, as well as in all 
but a few of the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) it will deny to them opiiortunily of economic regeneration and of free 
and indci^endent cultural develoiuucnt on Islamic lines, 

(e) t neutralizes their liistoric imi)ortance in the country and eliminates for 
ever prosjtecti of their acquiring a status wlicrcby they may exercise a steadying 
inllueiu’e on the administration of the country and 

(f) it hcli)s to intensify and peri)etuate the prevailing cultural clashes hetweeu 
the Iliiidns and the iNIoslems, religious, social, economic, euiicational and political- 
all operating to put ofi indefinitely India’s attainment of inde})endence.” 

Referring to (he division of India into zones, the scheme suggests that 
the following should coiislitule the four Moslem zones : The north-west and the 
north-cast blocks, the 1 )elhi-Luckuow block and the Deccan block. The rest of 
dismembered India would resolve itself into cultural zones for Hindus. 

A more recent edition of the scheme to wdiich my attention was drawn the 
other day, and which, if any thing, seemed still more perfect. 

What remains then of the dream of “a common fatherland”, of “children 
of a common soil”, of “x\ll-India nationalism.” 

The most eflicicnt of the factors that go to constitute peoples into a nation 
is their will to be one homogeneous unit, and even though two communities may 
be distinct from the noint of view of language, culture or religion or even from 
the point of view of all tnese elements together, if they have a common homeland 
and a genuine desire to unite together in one common political and economic 
interest and there is no desire in one to benefit at the cost of another, one 
common nationhood is possible. But national unity is impossible where one 
community is anxious to further its own religious, political or economic aims 
regardless of what may happen to another. 

It seems clear from the ideas which the schemes aforesaid represent that 
it is the perpetuation of the differences, or rather the broadening, more and more, 
of the gtilf that so unfortunately exists between the two communities which ia 
intended ; while there can be no two views possible that if both are to remaia 
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together in peace and amity the diflfercnccs that exist must be made up as 
quickly as possible. It has come as a painful surprise tliat even the idea of a 
Constituent Assemldy to compose the differences, whicli appears 1o me to be the 
only real solution of the question, has been turned down by some of the Moslem 
leaders on the ground that “India is not fit for democracy.’’ 

I am firmly of the view that what has hai>i)cned now should have been 
foreseen, if only a little fore-thought was bestowed at the time when the Government 
of India Act of IblO and the Ueforms which it brought in its train were 
introdiu'ed. I'he relegation of Hindus to the a]>pplhition of “Non-Iiliihammadan” 
or “General”, in iny humble opinion, sounded the dcath-kncll of Indian nationalism. 
How a community, possessing any degree of 8clf-rcs}>ect, could assent to the 
obliteration of their very name from the (''onstitution is a thing which i)asseB 
my comj)rehension. Those who were the guardians of our rights at the time 
raised no ])rotest and to-day the ]>Obition is that the Hindu in some ])arts of his 
own Hindusthau compares himself with the J(“W in Hiller’s Germany. For this 
our thanks are due to oiirselves. for we would not, dure to si)eak out lest we be 
suspected as communal and we were prepared, winm necessity arose, to let down 
the whole of Hindu India for the sake of a hnv IMoslem su]>porters. It is lime 
now that our eyes should open and w'c should be ali\e to the realities of the 
situation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be the wmrd that- should be used in respect of 
it, was the attitude that our friends of the Congress took u]» in connection with 
the Bimon Commission. T may be permitted to quote wind oiir veteran leader 
Bhai Farmananda has said in this connection. He has summed u]) the iiosition 
in these words : — 

“The report of the Bimon Commission contained ])ro]>osals much more suitable 
for the Government of this country than the present Act is. I'he Bimon Report 
condemned Moslem Commiinulism and ])aid little heed to the clamour of the 
Moslems for what they called ‘rights’ at tlie expense of other coinmimities. 
Besides, there is no indication of a Communal Award in that report, d'he 
Frovincial Autonomy which formed ])art of the Bimon (’omriiission’s report is 
more in accordance whth the jirofessed ideals of the C'ongress and of nationalism 
than the I’rovincial Autonomy uiuler the luesent Act ^Yhich the Congress has 
aeceided. If the C/Ongress had possessed statesmanship and foresight it w’ould 
have accepted the Bimon Commission scheme. 

Having started the movement of boycott of the Bimon Commission, Congress 
leaders declared that they were not even ])r(!pared to read the report of the Simon 
Commission. The Moslems were naturally not very ])]eased with it, ncvertlieless 
they would have accepted it. The British Goverument, howxw'er, thought that if 
tliey could formulate a scheme which would meet with tlie whole-hearted atqiroval 
of the Moslems, they would make iiermanent allies of them”. 

At the three Round fable Conferences, held in London in the years 1931 to 
1933, as the result of which the })rcscnt Constitution emerged, it is well known 
that the Hindu cause w'as not actively represented ; it rather went by default. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Select Committee, who supi>orted the cause of Hindus because he believed 
it to be just, wrote to Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in which he said, 

‘Ts it not useless to try to help your countrymen when they are determined 
not to help themselves.” 

I have heard it said often and often that the Congress is the only w^ell organised 
political party in this country, that it has all along fought for the cause of India’s 
freedom and that what little of self-government we have received to-day has be^n 
tlie result of its single-handed efforts and sacrifices. I speak in no carjiing sjiirit 
and should be sorry to be understood as making any disparaging remarks against a 
body which has borne its fair share in the struggles of tnc jiast. But I may be 
permitted to saj with respect that the achievements, such as they were, were the 
achievements of individuals and the credit for what may have been achieved can in 
no event go to the ‘policy’ which the Congress has pursued, for the last twenty 
years or more. And, when the history of India’s constitutional progress comes to 
be written, there is a risk of its being said that what measure of self-government 
we have to-day was not obtained by the present-day Congress but rather in spite of 
it. indeed, much of the defects and drawbacks that we Hindus feel as being vices 
in the Constitution are entirely due to this policy. 

One example is sufficient—the cancerous Communal Decision, with regard to 
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■which the policy even to-day, notwithstanding: stray declarations made here and 
there by individuals, is the policy of “neither accept, nor reject”. Why this 
indiirerence ? Why this indecision ? Or, is it that you are afraid of giving out 
your mind ? Whose interest arc you serving by this singularly curious attitude ? 
J am nervous of treading on grounds with which I am not well-ac(piainted. But 
I may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand why, having wdllingly 
taken the rcs]»onsi))ility of (lovernment, though with the object of wrecking, the 
Congress Ministry in the several I’rovinces have resigned at this critical time. In 
the face of the Declaration of 1919 as regards the ]>olicy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge of the exjdanations that 
have been given ot that Declaration, can anybody think that there has happened 
anything fresh, except that the bargaining has failed, which can justify the course 
that lias been adopted. In the negotiations that have been going on, exccjit for 
the very casual refcicnee to Hindus, here and there, thcie has been, I feel jiained 
to sec, no real recognition of the existence of the Hindus apart from the (kmgress. 
U'he situation has been brought about by the inditlerenc.e of the Hindus themselves 
and by tacit'y ])ermitting the Congress to play the role of the sole deliverer of 
goods. Time has come when it must be made clear to everybody and in every 
quarter that tlie Hindus are no longer prepared to let this state of things to 
continue. 

I tind 1 am guilty of a digression. T was talking of the fundamental diller- 
cnecs that there have been in the coiiceidion of nationalism between the two great 
eommunities. Etlorts to secure a Hindu-Moslem unity, so mucli to be d(‘sired for 
the mutual heiudit of both, have, it must he admitted, so far failed. And 1 venture 
to think that so long as these difreicnces in the view points exist., there is no 
chance of siidi unity. In the nationalism of IMoslems, there is essentially an 
clement of a desire lor supiemacy, —often ex])ressed in the form that the British 
took India from the Moslems and, having held India in trust for so many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. I am not 
indulging in imagination. Sudi a thing was openly said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council a lew years ago, and it is repeated i)ul)lieh by some Moslem leaders in 
their speeches now-a-days. D. is this atiitiido, which, tor want of a better cxiu'ession, 
1 w^onld call a spirit of conquest, religious and cnli.ural, if not also territorial, that 
has bci'ii responsible ior a scries of events, which have estranged the two commu¬ 
nities more and more, and of which I may he permitted to mention some tliat arc 
within recent mi'inory. The hlood-eiirling Mopla atrocities of Malabar of the year 
]9 l’ 1-2*J w'orc eiupiired into by the Congress Enquiry Committee, but no rejiort of 
the eiHpiivy was published on the ground that it would be impolitic in national 
interests lO gi\e luiblieily to the lindings. These outrages were followed by what 
is known as the ^lult.an tragedy in eonneetion with which even the Moslem leaders 
admitted that oppressions of the worst type had been peT]K'trated by i\loslems on 
heli)less Hindus. About this time or soon thereafter in 19 Lo took place the c\ent8 
connected with the eon version of the Malkaiia Rajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
course of which, there were serious troubles at Agra. Muttra, Bharatpur, fsaluiraiqiur, 
etc. Soon after followed the Kohat tragedy, in the eoursc of which, it is said, a 
whole ])opulation of twenty thousand were driven out of their homes, lands and 
avocations and had to migrate to a diflercnt area for food and shelter. In 19‘_H), 
there were riots of gigantic magnitude in Calcutta and in Batna, and about the 
end of that year f^wami Hraddhananda w'as murdered. Then followed a number of 
murders of Arya Samajists, one notable ease being the murder of Lala Nanak 
Chand of Delhi. The well-known Jtangila Kasul agitation, which came in the train 
of tlicsc murdei's, brought about further riots and murders and ]\I. Bajpal, the 
Publisher of the Baiigila Rasul, after csca]nng from attacks on two occasions, 
Bueeiimbed to the third. 3’he murder of Bholanath Ben in Calcutta is another 
instance. In and since 1932 there were and have been troubles in Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, Bahawalpur, Rampur and other Htates, and Hindu citizens ot those States 
have felt aggrieved by reason of the differential treatment accorded to them, prejudi¬ 
cial to their interests, in respect of recruitment to public services, observances of 
religious practices, facilities for education, imposition of alien languages and so on. 
In some of these places, attempts on the part of the Hindus to ventilate their just 
grievances have been sought to be frustrated by measures which are repressive or 
coercive and in some others certain changes have been introduced in the name of 
‘reforms’, but they more or less seek to perpetuate Moslem power. In KasWir 
the Moslem population were virtually on the point of overthrowing its Ruler, and 
it was with considerable diliiculty that a rapprochement was brought about. In 193a, 
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thc Shahidganj agitation created a deplorable situation in and outside Lahore, 
involving serious loss of property and of lives. Lastly, deserve mention the 
communal riots of Meerut which took place only the other day, the origin and 
object of which I would rather not discuss. 

In considering the present position of the Hindus, we in Bengal cannot 
forget our sister rrovince, the Punjab where, as here, the Hindus are in a minority. 
The anti-national and undemocratic Communal Decision has placed these two 
Provinces in a iwuliarly unfortunate uosition. In the Punjab, just as much as 
in Bengal, measures have been adopted l)y the Ministry with Moslem Premiers at 
their head, to undo seltlcd facts anrl vested rights, for the benefit of one community 
—at times, an artificial community which is the creature of a statute—regardless of 
their deleterious efleets on all others. So far as the Punjab is concerned, my 
knowledge of the Province is too scanty to ciiahle me to say anytliiny with confi¬ 
dence. Put having had 0 (“casiou to study the Pills which have acquired the name 
of the Plack Pills of that Province and considering their effects on the law as it 
stood before ] eoidd only say that it was reformation with a vengeanee, and it was 
time that the legislators should definitely cry ludt. 

Coming nearer home and to my own Province, in mentioning onr grievances, 
I must give first rank and precedence to the Communal l)c(*ision. 1 proimse to 
say very little about it because all vocabulary has been already exhausted in its 
condemnation. In the Moiitagne-Chelmsford Report of 1918 they said, 

“Put we can see no reason to set up communal representation for Muham¬ 
madans in a 1‘roviiice where they form a majority of the voters”. 

In the Simon Report of 19.‘>9, it wois said, 

“We are clcaiiy convinced that separate communal electorates serve to per¬ 
petuate ]K)litical divisious on ])urely conununal lines”. 

“Communal rejuescutation—tlie iwovision hy law that parti'’ular religious 
community shall be represented in a i)opular legislature solely by members of its 
own body, with a guarantee as to bow many communal seats there shall be—is 
an undoubted obstacle iu the way of the growth of a souse of common citizenship”. 

With these authoritative declaration was eventually ado])ted, and the name 
of Mr. Ramsay iMacdonald will go dov\n in liistory as a great Pritish Premier who 
to quote from the extracts 1 have just given, succeeded in perpetuating ]>olitieal 
divisions” and in imposing an ‘‘nndonhted obstacle in the way of the growth of a 
sense of common citizenship”. To Mr. (tiindhi’s fast also we are thankful for the 
final shape winch the decision took, and if there was any doubt as to what exact¬ 
ly ha])pened the i)osition has now been made clear by the Mahatma himself. As 
the result of Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention the decision led : (1) to the perpetua¬ 
tion of coinmnnal olecdorates for the depressed classes, by means of i)rimary 
elections, and (_!) to the creation in Province like Bengal, where there were practi¬ 
cally no depressed classes, of ‘8chediiled Castes’ to whom class representation was 
conceded, such reiucscntation being carved not. out of the. total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to the non-European, non-commercial and other 
noii-S})ecial seats. 

In Bengal the representation of non-scheduled caste Hindiis was thus made 
48 in a House of L\b0. 

As regards the ratio, Sir Samuel Hoarc, heckled, if 1 may use the word, by 
Sir N. N. Sircar and unable to point to any ground justifying the excess, could 
only say— 

‘‘We were left comi)leiely free to take what decision we thought fair; I am 
not preimred to go into the reasons for this decision”. 

'Jhifl ‘fair’ accision has brought the Hindus of Bengal to a position which has 
made them utterly helpless and hopeless, and they feel that they are on the point 
of being made homeless as well. The communal ratio as regards public services 
had been fixed, without due regard to the contributions which the Hindus have 
made to the making of Bengal or to the requirements of the efficiency of the service 
themselves, irresjjective of the question of literacy, but on the basis of the propor¬ 
tion of the numerical strength of the tw^o communities, including women, children 
and even babes in arms, as residing within the boundaries of Bengal. The circum¬ 
stances that have made the Bengal Hindus a minority community in Bengal have 
been ignored. The Hindus feel that they have had no fair deal in this matfc, 

On the strength of this ‘fair’ decision the Ministry in Bengal have been able 
to get passed the new Calcutta Municipal Bill which secures to Moslems addional 
seats in the Corporation of Calcutta, not on the basis of population, not on the 
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basis of eligibility to vote, nor again on the basis of the amounts of rates and 
taxes paid,—on no rational basis whatever. This indeed, is a very serious thing. 
Popular government does not mean that the government is to be popular with and 
to look to the interests of the party to which its members belong, but a government 
which will look to the interests and welfare of all those, irrespective of creed, colour 
or caste who are committed to its care. 

The sad plight, into which the Hindus of Bengal have been placed, is a 
matter about which you will have to hear and form you conclusions and, if possi¬ 
ble, devise a remedy. The state of things, such as it is, bailies description. During 
the last couple of years or so, reports have been constantly receivea from various 
parts of East Bengal, complaining of a ])er8istcnt Anti-lJiiidn propaganda which, 
it has been alleged, is being carried on against the Hindus with the object of curb¬ 
ing, crushing and injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims. 'J'he most harrow¬ 
ing tales of crimes against person and ])ropcrty have come from some particular 
areas such as the districts of Noakhali, }‘abna and Malda. The allegations are 
indeed very serious and call for immediate careful enquiry. Regret has been ex¬ 
pressed in several quarters that the injudicious utterances, in many instances, 
highly provoc-ative and {tommunal, of some of llie Moslem leaders have emboldened 
their followers to take up a most hostile attitude towards the Hindus. The request 
of the Premier, who has ])romised an eiKpiiry into the allegations, a list of them— 
not exhaustive but illustrative and in resjioct of only one particular district, namely 
Noakhali, has been made by two of our members oa the oasis of authentic informa¬ 
tion received. They have, however, said : — 

“The situation undoubtodly demands that an immediate equiry should be 
instituted in a manner wliich will ij>s[)ire the coiilidcncc of the Hindus, No enquiry 
will be effeetivc unless ])ersoiis wlio may come forward to give Ihcir evidence in 
support of the allegations are given an assurance that they will be protected 
against direct or indii'cet liarassmcnt and victimization. As a result of onr tour 
in the districts and also of our ])rolongod discussions with various rcjU'csentatives, 
we have found that Hindus in certain ]>arls of tlic province ar(‘ living to-day in 
an atmosphere of panic and terror and no enquiry can ever be condm-ted without 
this assuranc.e being openly given and scrui>ulously adhered to. In our present 
statement, for obvious reasons, we cannot disclose our evidence. AVe have neither 
the power to give protection to the persons involved nor the resources to prevent 
the evidence from being tampered with. But evidence will be adduced, if an honest 
enquiry is made, foi' every charge we make.” 

Let us liO])e that the promise of ciKpiiry which has iiecn made by the 
rremier vill bo fulfilled. AVc shall anxiously await his report in the matter. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and fJentlemon, you will pardon me for detaining 
you so long. The opportunity, which 1 liavc had to-day, is not one which is 
likely to come again, and that is my justilication lor taking so much of your 
time. Let me hope that with your help and under your giiidaiiec the Hindus 
will realise the situation they are in, that they will consolidate and rally under 
one Hindu banner, and that not looking to this body or that for the redVess of 
their grievances, they will stand on their own legs and light for their own cause,— 
a cause which is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing more but 
nothing less than what to them is justly due. They have no ill-will towards any 
of the other communities and they declare in the words of their esteemed riesideiit— 

“If you come, with you ; 
if jou. don’t, without you ; 

and if you oppose, in spite of you 
the Hindus will continue to fight 
for their 

National Freedom as best as 
they can.” 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the rrcsideniial address delivered by Sj. Veer 
Damodar Vinayak Savarkar :— 

I gratefully acknowledge your appreciation of whatever services I have been 
able to render to the Hindu cause during the past two years of my tenure of 
this presidential office, which has persuaded you in calling upon me to preside 
over this session also for the third time in an unbroken succession. The keen 
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conBcioiisnc8B of the overwhelming contrast between the Btupendons amount of 
work ought to be done if we want to realise our noble aspirations in full and the 
relatively Beauty output of work actually done by us all, weighs so heavily on my 
miud that you all know I wished and tried to transfer the task of leading the 
Hindu movement on some mmhtier Herculean shoulders and re-enter the rank of 
soldiers as a lighting unit. But, firstly, because the Oommander also is a soldier 
in part and must obey the common will and secondly, because the very fact that 
the actual outinit of work falls far short of the enormous rwiuircment makes it 
incumbent upon us all not to cease from standing by onr ])osts against all odds 
under the most adverse circumstances which this onr generation has to face and 
thirdly on account of the encouraging fact that thousands of eminent brave and 
devoted new workers have entered the field and assure me that they shall see to it 
in the sjiirit of a Bratap that the Hindu cause triumphs belore this generation 
jtasses away and luoe mUnally given just a glimpse in fact of tliis tlu'ir grim 
lesoUe during the Nizam (h\il Resistance Struggle—do I yield to your kind and 
almost com])clling ju'essnre to accept the otlicc of the rresident of the Hindu 
Mahasabha lor the third time in spite of my failing health. 

W'tbin the limited space of a ])residenUal address like this it is hardly 
])Ossible to lake eVi'ii a cursory notice of the thousand and one events and 
]jrnh!emH which Jlindndom had to face during this year locally, provincially and 
goncj'ally Irom t^ind to Assam, ddie bloody orgies in which tlu^ Hoslem mobs 
indulged only rec-cntly in the anti-Hindu riots at 8ukkur and other places in 
tSind, the conlimious camgaign of raids committed by the Moslem tribes on tl.e 
North-Western Frontier rrovinccs rendering Hindu life and property in daily 
danger ; the looting of towns and villages by Moslem gangs ])r()claiming all along 
with ilrum-bealing, ^‘No ]\loslom need be distuibed, only Hindus will we loot”; 
hundreils of anti-Hindu riots and outrages eommilted by the Moslem fanatics 
at various iFices in the U. F., Bihar and Bengal tliis Moslem ‘goondaism’ on 
the one hand and the j/olished and ]>arliamcntary Moslem Lcn'/iic on the other,— 
vvhi<^h, treating Hindu minority with the gentle civilities indicated aboie in l^ind, 
Funjal) and Bengtd complain with righteous indignation tliat the J\Ioslt*m minority 
is the only siilleiing saint thronchout tlic W(u-l(l; then the Foiigrcss-Leagiio- 
(-lovernmeiit negotiations whicli threaten to prove dama;jmg to Hindu intcri'sis in 
a far more alarming degree than even the notorious I'ommunal Decision has 
proved to be and abo\e all the war situation which has given a handle to the 
Dovcrnmciil to restore autocracy in all its pristine glory ])utting the bands 
of the clock of conslilutional ])rogrcsB in India full fifty years back all those 
and siwcral other events reipiire to be dealt, uith in (huails. But 1 must leave 
them to be treated thus by the several resolutions which will have to be proposed 
in special couucctiou with them and to the loading s|'cakcrs vho in cases may 
deal with them more authoritatively cither owing to their local acipuiintarn'c with 
the details or t.licir expert study of the special questions in hand. So (hat the 
little K))a(;e at my disi)Osal may be belter utilized in dealing witli those basic 
principles, i»olicy and ]>ri)gramme which should guide our movcmcrils in general 
and on which we must, now concentrate our attention and cflbrls for at least a 
(•ou])le of years to come. Nevertheless while dealing with tlTesc, I shall, of course, 
have occasion to treat with some of those outstanding current events too, but only 
by way of illustrating their central message and bearing on the Hindu movement 
in general. 

Nizam State Ary a f^ATYActRAiiA 

Of all these events which took place during the current year, the most 
outstanding one from the Hindu t^angallianist point of view and one which has 
an abiding message for our future ]>olicy and lU’ogrammc is, of course, the 
campaign of Civil Resistance which we had to carry on against tlie anti-Hindii 
policy of the Nizam (iroveriimciit for full six months during this year. It was a 
veritable erusade, as righteous as heroic. Our Arya Bamaji hretliren had to hear 
the brunt of the fight: not less than ten thousand Aryas joined the fight and 
fought BO bravely as to demonstrate that the sacrificial fire lighted up by Maharshi 
Dayanand Bwamiji, the first and foremost Hindu Bangathanist oi our age, burns 
brighter and brighter as days pass by and his mission has not fallen into 
undeserving hands. Not less than five thousand civil rcsisters defied the anti- 
Hindu bans of the Nizara Government and kept up the fight with unflinching 
courage and admirable tact on the Hindu Mahasabha flank. But what is more 
encouraging to note from the pan-Hindu point of view is the fact that it was 
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not only the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha, though these two in the 
main lecl the struggle, but it was the whole Hindu brotherhood in general which 
joined hands and participated in the movement so whole-heartedly and with such 
fervor under the Hindu flag that without this and sacrifice throughout India we 
could not have carri( 3 d on the struggle to such a successful termination. This 
fact to my mind constitutes the really abiding achievement we could record— apart 
from the dt'tiiiled demands which the Hindu Saiigathanists had compelled the 
Nizam (iovcrnrncnt to grant. For this Dharma Yuddha, this fight for the 
righteous lJuidii cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
sects and sections, ilindudom as a whole docs still pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behold, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearths 
and homes, their nearest and dearest, marching on even at the risk of 
their lives to the rescue ot their co-religionists and com[)atriot8 in the 
Nizam Stale whom they had perchance never seen or known ]>er8onally. The 
Ihinjahecb and Sindhis, Bengalis and Beharis, Marathis and Maiirasis, Brahmins and 
Bhancis, c^anatanists, Arya Samajists, Sikhs, Jains, Lingaits, the rich and poor— 
every one who was proud of being a llindu marched on under a common Hindu 
hannei tor the vindication of Hindu honour and fa^-ed untold miseries, outrageous 
riolH, hayoncts and lathi clnirgcs, hunuer and tliirst and even death but kept 
asserting to his lest breath ^Tlindu Jiharma-ki-jay, Hindusthan Hinduonka.” 

Jake, for example, the case of Si. Iteddy or some of those Hindu Saiigathanists 
who were ordered to be (logged or ‘lathied’ for raising shouts of “Baiide Mataram” 
and *'Hindusthan llindnonka.” loir each stripe and lathi stroke they went on 
repeating ‘‘Bande Mataiam” and ‘‘Hindusthan llindnonka”. Many brave son died 
under tortures, Amongst iliem was master tr^adasliiv I'athak, a Maratha boy under 
sixteen yeais of age wlio had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his liitter eoinplaints that h<3 sulleied ki'en pangs in his chest, but he would not 
apologise and had to lay down his life in consccpienec. You will read such 
numerors examples of heroic devotion to the Hindu cause in the aiitlienticated 
histones ol this movement wiiidi are going to be juiblishcd shortly by both by the 
Arya Samaj and the llimlii Maliasatiha. Why, there are ])resent in this very pandal 
leaders and geiillemen of nniiiipeac liable integrity who had themselves ])a88e(l 
through such ordeals while they were under imprisonment in the Nizara jails as 
leaders or soldiers lighting out this ‘Hiiarma Yuddiia,’ this crusade in vindieutioii of 
llindu faith, Hindu trecdom and Hindu honour. 

J'heso c.rusadiMS leeeivtni no )tay nor were their families promised pensions. 
Many of them had resigned their serviees and protessioiis earning in eases thousands 
a month. All of them knew lliey weie unarmed, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which ihosi* who preceeded them they knew' they wall be tortured, 
starved, lathie<l and bayoneted too and yet they marched forth voluntarily, for there 
W'as no (Hinscription but moral. You will lie surprised to know that alter the news 
of the outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on the Hindu ^augatha- 
nist prisonei's volunteers came in larger numbers to our S/ubirs to register their 
names and sonic wlio had then only recently returned after serving their first term 
in the Nizam jails as ('i\il resistors, insisted on being sent again to defy the anti- 
Hindu bans in the Nizam Htatc. 

The iact that such a Hindu Force consisting of fourteen to fifteen thousand 
civil resisters could be raised at the very first blare of the trnmiiet call by the 
Hindu Sangathanist puny to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
treat oiir demands lightly, J’hese fifteen thousand Hindu yangatlianists constituted 
a force superior to those English or German forces who aie now lighting in Europe, 
for their resj)ective nations in moral courage and had it not been only a civil resis¬ 
tance movement and had we been in a position to face our onponents, bayonet for 
bayonet and ritle for rille, chances are, they would have ])roved siiperior to them in 
an armed resistance too. lint even if we let cliances alone what is actual is also 
enough to encourage our Hindu Bangathanist I’arty in India with the bracing up 
consciousness of having won a moral victory and on the other hand to warn all 
anti-Hindu forces that they should henceforth think twice before they treat the 
resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha as lightly as they were wont to do. What we 
resolved in heroic words at Nagpur or Bholapur last year has been translated into 
heroic deeds before we reassemble at Calcutta on the eve of this ensuing year. 

One more aspect of this struggle deserves special emphasis inasmuch as it is 
Bure to exercise a liberating influence on the future of the Hindu movement in 
general. The Nizam Civil Resistance Campaign has broken the demoralizing spell 
40 
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which weighed like an ineubus on the Hindu mind for some twenty years in the 
past that no cause, howsoever righteous it may be in itself from the Hindu point of 
view, should be deemed righteous unless the Congress was pleased to certify it as 
“National” which word in ninety-nine cases out of hundred proved to be tantamount 
with the word “anti-Hindu” and that no movement on an all-India scale should be 
or could bo carried out successfully unless it was sponsored and let on by the 
Congress Flag. Even in the case of the murderous Moslem riots at Kohat or the 
general massacres of Hindus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 
Malabar the Hindus did not even dare to condemn the Moslem fanaticism on a 
pan-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not certified by the Congress 
as “National.” Tiie Congress wanted to plav the same game even in this case and 
dictatorially anathematised the Nizam (hvil Resistance Movement as ‘communal’ as 
‘anti-national’ But this time the Hindu ^angathanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is really national or otherwise interjireted in the light of 
reason that had freed itself from the blind and nnqiicstioning subservience to any 
inner voices which on their own admission were sure passports to Himalayan errors 
or new lights which scarcely maile darkness visible and suliservionce to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Chiircli and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
co-re-ligionists and compatriots in the Nizam State led on by the Hindu Flag. The 
movement raj)idly spread throughout I lie length and breadth of the country from 
Peshawar to JMaUras. On that one siiiulc evening, for cxamj)le, of the “Nizam 
Nishedha Day” as well as “Hindu Nation Day.” not less than a crore of Hindus 
were found gatliercd under the Hindu flag in cajutal cities and towns throughout 
India in pursuance of the mandate of the HiiKhi Sangathanist Parly to back uj) the 
Hindu movement winch seemed only to llourish the more the Congress 
anathematised and oiiposcd it as communal and anti-national. 

Why did the Congress oi^poso it ? The Congress wanted to reform the States : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yet the worst ruled autocratic State in 
India ? It^ was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil liberties in the Nizam State as in the tiny Taluka-like Stale of Rajkot, 
Did not Gandliiji want us to believe that the Iteforrn movement of that j»elty 
Rajkot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
Ocean was set on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Veerawala ? And yet the qin'stion 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crore of snlijects in the Nizam 
State which the Hindu Mahasabha had iindcutakcn and was fighting for, seemed to 
him so remote and unconnected with the Indian question that he could not spare even 
as much sympathy or interest as ho would for tin* Ahyssinians in Africa, for the 
Bjianish or the Czechs in Europe. Not only Gandliiji hut no Congressite, neither 
the backward nor the forward nor the inward block or their heads steppetl out to 
condemn the Nizam Government even after tlic inhuman iathi-charges on the Hindu 
civil resisters at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Hyderabad. 'Ihen, again, 
did not the Congress patronize civil liberties ? Was it not a fact that under the 
Nizam Government even the life and jiropcrty of millions of Hindus was held in 
daily danger, no freedom cither of speech or worshin oi assoeiation worth the name 
existed ? Then why did not the Congress join lianas with thcr Hindu Bangathanists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to secure tliese civil liberties in the 
State or at least ])ass a losoliition to snpjwt the justice of their demands ? Was 
it bei^ause the Hindu Bangathanists went to the field as Hindus instead of as 
Indians ? 

Well, it may be a sin for a Hindu to do even a good thing as a Hindu expect 
on the election day when he has to vote for a Congressite who lias to state himself 
as a Hindu, as a unit in the Hindu electorate 1—Biit when the Moslems in Kash- 
mcre rose with the hel}) of outside Moslems in an armed revolt against the Hindu 
king, demanding representation for the Moslems as Moslems,-did not Gandhiji 
write as a born democrat, that if the Hindu king of Kashmere could not satisfy 
and allay the dibcontent of the Moslems who formed 85 percent of his subjects he 
had no moral right to rule but should forthwith abdicate and retire to Kashi ? 
Well, more than 85 per cent of the subjects of the Nizam are Hindus, they had 
only resorted to unarmed civil resistance to the intolerable religious, cultural and 
political persecutions, with the help of their co-religionisis outside the States, but 
did Gandhiji, the born democrat, advise the Nizam too to abdicate and retire to 
Mecca ? No, on the contrary, he wrote in so many words that he was overwhelm¬ 
ingly concerned throughout the Civil Resistance Movement “not to embarass His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam,” 
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I can recount a hundred and one petty mischiefs also which Con^^ressites of 
the “national” brand were busy idayin^i: to defeat this Hindu Saiigathanist move¬ 
ment auainst the anti-Hindu ])olicy of the Nizam Government, but that is not what 
I intend to deal with here. Suffice it to say that the Hindu Mahasabha could 
secure the sympathy even of some M. P.s in England and persuade them to 
and protest af^ainst the horrible oi)presHion at the Aurangabad jail and during the 
Hyderabad riots the Hindus had to undergo—but no ('ongress Ministers in all the 
seven ])rovin(‘.es touched the subject even with a i)air of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congress or Indian Legislatures, not uttered a word in defence of 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these very Congress Ministers 
could threaten to resign altogether in the case of the pettiest Rajkot affair. 

3'hc moral is )dain and must be plainly told. So long as the Congress 
continues to hug to tlie ‘Rseudo-Nationar ideology as it does to-day, its ])olicy is 
bound to be anti-Hindu, is liound to betray Hindu interests howsoever just and 
legitimate they be. Just think ; if the Hindu Electorate had voted for the Hindu 
banghatanist l\e])resentative and thus had Hindu Mahasa])ha Ministries in Boinliay, 
Madias and other T)artfl—could they have remained so callously Imlitlerent to the 
oppression the IlinduB had to undergo in Hydeiabad ? What tremendous pressure 
they could liave brought to bear on the Nizam Government in staying its hand 
from out-Heroding Herod. 

It was essentially to rm])hasize this point that whenever the Hindus are 
oppressed as Hindus and especially at the hands of the Moslems the Congress 
Bim])ly will not raise a finger in their dclence, that the Hindu banghafanist must 
take uj> the task of defending themselves on tlicir own shoulders and if they mean 
to do so they can do it in sjute of the Congress inditlcrence or oven oiiposition, 
that the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement was launched by the Hindu bangha- 
tanist loaders indeiiendenlly of the Congress under a Hindu Flag. The struggle 
was a test case to begin with the pros])ective Ran-Hiudu Movement and w’e Hindu 
baiighatanists were not only not Rajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary came 
out with tlyiiig colours out of this testing onleal inasmuch as ^Ye have recovered 
and ai'tualised through this struggle our Racial and Cultural homogeneity, our real 
National self which under a sw’oon of self-forgetfulness during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 

One word about the political Reforms announced by the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking it has given to grant the Hindus Civil, Cultural and Religious 
liberties in consideration of wdiich the Civil Resistance IMovcinent was suspended 
by the Hindu Muha babha in the s])irit of responsive c()-oi)cration and accommoda¬ 
tion for which H. E. H. the Nizam had graciously pleaded in his announcement. 
The Hindu Maha babha thanks the Nizam (loveinment for the general amnesty of 
all Hindu Civil Resisters. It wuxs a step in the right direction. Rut since then 
the Nizam Government has not moved ns quickly as it ought to have done in 
introducing the Reforms in themselves inadequate ami halting in practical operation. 
The Maha babha is e.xtrcmely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and restore lasting amity between the Hindus and IMoslcms in the state and 
therefore, it begs to drawHhe jioiuted attention of the Nizam to the fact that any 
unreasonable delay in putting the Reforms in actual operation cannot but prove 
dangerous and give rise to aiseoiiteiit whiidi is juirfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by his forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that is most urgent is the fact that the Nizam Government should hold 
some of the fanatical local Moslem officials in leash who counting on an ultimate 
support from the Central Government are still harassing the Hindus every now 
and then. 

If the local fanaticals are strictly dealt with by the Government in some cases 
the Moslem zealots will soon come to their senses all over the btato. I hope these 
warnings will be taken bv the Nizam Government in the amicable spirit which 
prompts me in sounding them. 

The splendid and sustained struggle the Hindus have carried on at Delhi in 
connection with the Shiva Mandir affair deserves also an All-India homage. It 
too sounds the same warning that the Congress does not and will not and cannot 
defend a Hindu-cause aggaiiist an anti-Hindu aggression. But in spite of it all the 
overwhelming suffering and sacrifice in men and money in connection with the 
Shiva Mandir at Delhi shall not go in vain if but only those Hindus who pledge 
to safeguard Hindu interests and are not enslaved to the Congress ticket, are sent 
by the Hindus on a Hindu Sanghatanist ticket to represent them to the corpora- 
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tion. The Pan-Hindu spirit which this 8trup;gle has lit up will prove the real 
Shiva. On the site where stood the tiny mud-hut which has been so high-handedly 
destroyed, I already see rising before my mind’s eye a magnificent temple of 
Shiva and thousands of pilgrims crowding to worship at it before a decade ])asse8 
away. Successful resistam^e the Hindus olVered in defence of their legitimate rights 
at Khamgoan, Mahad, Bhagal])ur and several other ]daces during this year are also 
full of significance and testify to the tact that the spirit of self-assertion is con¬ 
solidating the Hindufl under the Hindu Maha Babha’s lead. But I must not lose 
myself in the labyrinths of detailed events any longer and address myself to the 
chief task. I have set before me in this address ot outlining the fundamental basis 
and general jiolicy and programme on which 1 wish we all should eoneciitrate our 
attention for at least a couple of years to eornc. 

It is encouraging to note that thousands of those who brought up from their 
early days under the influence of the pseudo nationalistic ideology current in the 
Congress camp and were consequently so thorougiily prejudiced against any thing that 
was couueeted with Hiudutva that they militated against tlui very woid Hindu as 
something superstitious, out of date, unworthy ot a prot-ressive i>a(riot to own, 
should now be evincing a genuine desire to know all about, the Hindu Maha 
Babha, its policy and immediate ]>rogramme. 'I'be ease of no less a i)ersonality 
than Mr. Tairsee whose sad death all Bombay lamented only a coiijilc of months 
ago can serve as a case in point. He was reputed to l)c one amongst the first tc'ii 
citizens of Bombay, a rationalist of rationalists, one of the. foremost Oongressites. 
Yet after I had casually explained to him the Hindu .'^angbaianist iileology as 
expounded in my Nagpur speech, he pnbli.-ly confessed tliat the rationalism wliieh 
made him shun the word Hiiuln or Hindu Baiiglialaii as a crass superstition was 
itself the crassest of superstitions. He not only joined onr party but jirondly 
accepted the lU'csidentship of the Bombay ]‘rovinciul Hindu Baiilia. Throngh-ont 
my extensive tours 1 have come across thousands of the intellectual class who 
simply militated against the Hindu idea at its first mention and when e.ogcnlly 
explained rubbed tiieir eyes in a doubting mood at its second im'ntioii and half of 
them pressed for a closer acquaintance with it wliile the other lialf simj»]y caintnlated 
at its third mention. There has grown of late enormous curiosity throughout India 
to know something of the Hindu Maha Bablui, its aims ami as to wliat is its 
programme and this demand at times comes from foreign countries as well. That 
IB t’iie reason why I wish to devote this address mainly to enumerate categorically 
the leading principles and tenets on which the Hindu movement is based and to 
outline its general policy and some outstanding details of its immediate i»rogramme. 
It will serve as a c.ogcnt statement of our case and may bo utilized as a basis for 
a manifesto in future to an organized Hindu ])arty in the Legislatures as well as 
a handy guide to our workers ami ])ropagaiidists in the iiress and the platform. 
It may involve some repetition of a truth as also of a falsehood as about the only 
means to cast the mentality of a wdiole ])eoplc into a required mould As long as 
falsehood holds the proiiagaiidistic field truth must speak out to silence it as many 
times as the former repeats a lie. 

The following are some of the basic tenets and aspects of the Hindu 
movement 

(a) Every person is a Hindu who regards and owns this Bharat Bhnmi, this 
land from the Indus to the Beas, as his Father Land as well as his Holy Land 

i. e., the land of the origin, of his religion, the cradle of his Faith. 

The followers therefore of Vaidicism, Banatanism, Jainism, Biidhism, Lingai- 
tism. Bhikhism, the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Devasamaj, the Brar- 
thhana Samaj and such other religions of Indian origin are Hindus and constitute 
Hindudom i.e., the Hindu people as a whole. 

Conseciuently the so-called aboriginal or hilltribes also are Hindus ; because 
India is their Father Land as well as their Holy Land, whatever form of Religion, 
or worship they follow. 

This definition therefore, should be rccopised by the Government and made 
the test of Hindutva in enumerting the population ot Hindus in the Government 
census to come. 

(b) The wprd Hindu is not of a foreign origin nor connected with the advent 
of the Moslems in India, as was erroneously susjiected for a time undpr the mis¬ 
chievous influence of some alien scribes. Our Land and our people were at times 
called Sapta Bindhus even by our Vaidic Kishis. 

Thousands of years before Mahomed, the Moslem Prophet was born, the 
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ancient Babilonians knew ns as “Sindhiis” and the ancient Zenda Avesta refers to us 
as Hindus. One of our province on this side of the ludiis has retained this ancient 
appelation of our Land and ]ieo])le down to this day as ‘‘Sindhu Desh” and its 
people as “Sindhu f'h^indli). In our modern I’rakrils the Sanskrit ‘xS’a’ is often 
transformed into 'ha. .lust as the word 'Kasharf in Sanskrit or 'Krishna' has 
been transformed into Hindu I’rakrit as 'KchnrV and Kanha' even so the word 
'Sindhu' has been transformed into modern J’rakrils as 'Hindu'. Those wlio want to 
have the jioint exhaustively and conclusively treated may read my book “Hindutva”. 

(c) Hinduism, llindutva and Hindiulom In expoundin'^ the Ideology of 
the Hindu mov(!mcnt it is absolutely necessary to have a correct grasf) of the 
terms. From the word '‘Hindu” has been coined the word “Hinduism” in English. 
It means the sHiools or system ol religion the Hindus follow. The second wmrd 
Tiindutva’ is far more com])rclicnsive, and refers not oidy to the religious aspect 
of the Hindu people as the woid “Hinduism” does but comprehends even their 
cultural, linguist in, social, and political aspects as well. It is more or less akin to 
“Hindu Tolity” and its nearly exart translation would he “1 linduness”. The third 
word “ilindudom” means the Hindu ]ieople snoken of collectively. It is a collective 
name for the Hindu AVoild, just as Islamic denotes the Aloshuu Woild. 

(d) We Hindus aie a Nation by ourselves :—In my j>residential si^ccch at 
Nagpur I had, for the liist time in the histoiy of our recent i)olitics, jiointed 
out in bold lelief that, the whole C\)ngrcss ideology was vitiated ‘ab initio’ 
by the unwiltcd assumption that, the territoiial unity, a (‘ommon habitat, 
was the oidy factor that constituted and aught to and must constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a d'enitoiial Nationality has since then received a rude 
shock in Euro]>e itself liom whicli it was im])oited wholesale to India and the 
nresent, War has justilii'd my asseition by exploding the myth altogether. All 
Nations earned out to ordi'u on th(“ d'<'iritorial design without any other common 
bond to mould e.icli ol them into a national being have gone to rick and ruin, 
tumbled down like a house of cards, J'oland and (’zechoslovakia will ever serve as 
a stern warning aiiainst any such ctlorts to liame heterogeneous ])coples into such 
hotchpotch Nations, based only on the shifting sands of the conception of Territo¬ 
rial Nationality, not ei'iiu'iitcd by any Cultural, Racial or Histoiical aflinities and 
consequently ha\ing no common will to ineorpoiate themselves into a Nation. 
These treat}-Nations broke u)) at. the first opi»ortunity they got : the Herman part 
of them went o\er to Ceimany, the Russian to Russia, Czechs to Czechs and Poles 
to I’oles. d'he cultuial, linguistic, bistoiital and such other organic atlinities })roved 
strongiM- than the territorial one. Only those Nations have peisisted in maintaining 
their National unity and identity during the last three to four centuries in Europe 
W’hich had developed Racial, Linuuistic, Cultural and such other organic atlinities 
in addition to their d'erritorial unity or even at times in s])ite of it ami consequently 
willed to be homogeneous National units—such as England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal etc. 

Judged by any and all of these tests which go severally and collectively to 
form such an homogenous and organic Nation, in India we Hindus are marked out 
as an abiding Nation by ourselves. Not only we own a common Fatherland, a 
Territorial unity, but what is scarcely found anywhere else in the world, we have 
a common Holy Land which is identified with our common Father-Land. This 
Bharat Rliumi, this Himlusthan, India is both our ‘Pitribhu’ and T’ujyabhu’. Our 
patriotism therefore is doubly sure. 'I'hcn we have common aflinities—cultural, 
religious, historical, linguistic, and racial—which through the ]irocess of countless 
centuries of association and assimilation moulded us into a homogeneous and 
organic Nation and above all induced a wdll to lead a corporate and common 
National life. The Hindus are no treaty Nation—but an organic National Being. 

One more pertinent point must be met as it often misleads our Gongressite 
Hindu brethren in particular. The homogeneity that wields a people into a 
National Being does not imjdy the total absence of all internal differences religious, 
Racial or Linguistic of sects and sections amongst themselves. It only means that 
they differ more from other people as a National unit than they aiffer amongst 
themselves. Even the most Unitarian Nations of to-day—say the British or the 
French—cannot be free from any religious, linguistic, cultural, racial or other 
differences, sects or sections or even some antipathies existing amongst themselves. 
National homogeneity connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast 
they present to any other people as a whole. 

We Hindus, in spite of thousand and one differences within our fold, are 
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bound by such reli^^ious, cultural, historical, racial, linguistic and other affinities 
in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous people as soon as we are 
placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu people—say the English or Japanese 
or even the Indian Moslems. That is the reason why to-day we the Hindus 
from Kaslimere to Madras and Sindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselves— 
while the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identify themselves 
and their interests with moslems outside India than Hindus who live next door, 
like the Jews in Germany. 

Some well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope against hope that in as much as the majority of Indian 
Moslems also are in fact allied to us by race and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this very generation, they 
co\ild easily be persuaded to acknowledge this homogeneity and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these allinities and ap})eal to them in their 
name. These innocent souls are really to be jutied. As if the Moslems do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moslems know of these affinities all but too 
well ; the only diUci-ence to be taken into account being that while tije Hindus 
love tliese affinities which hind a Hindu to a Hindu and to dwell on them with 
pride—the Moslenns hate the very mention of them and are trying to eradicate the 
very memory of it all. Some, of them fabricate lustorics and gcneologics to connect 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they are trying to carve out a separate lan¬ 
guage for themselves and graft it as best as they can on the Arabian stock ; they 
are ('arrying on a campaign against the Hindu lamily names such as “Tambc” and 
“Modak” which in ])artH like the Kokan convert-Moslems still bear and replace them 
by Arabian ones and are bent on widening tlie cleavage deeper and broader by re¬ 
moving every trace which may remind them of having once sometliing in com¬ 
mon with the Hindu stock. Their religious and theocratic traditions join 
hands in impressing upon their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot he 
a Dar-ul-Islam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus—the kafirs-are eitiicr converted to a man to Islam or are reduc¬ 
ed to holotage paying the Zizia to some would-be Moslem Sovereignty over this 
land. The very word “Hindusthau” slinks in their nostrils. I am not referring to 
these items here in any spirit of either condemnation or justiticaiion. 1 am telling 
the simi)le fact which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam as a whole wants 
on a deliberate design to assert itself in India as a Nation altogether heterogenoiiB 
with the Hindus and having nothing in common with them. Consequently, it 
ought to ))C clear even to these well meaning Hindu Biin])letons that tliis reiusal 
of the Indian Moslems to merge in a common National unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e) Bwarajya to the Hindus must mean only that “Rajj'a” in which their 
“tSwaiva”, their ‘dlindutva’’ can assert itself without being overlooked by any non- 
Hindu people, w’hethcr they he Indian Territorials or extra Territorials. Some 
Englishnien are and may (tontiuue to be territorially born Indians. Can therefore 
the overlordshi}) of these Anglo-Indians be a ‘‘Sw'urajya” to the Hindus ? Auranga- 
jeb or Tipu w’ere hereditary Indians, nay, w'ere the sons o^ converted Hindu 
mothers. Hid that mean that the rule of Aurangazeb or Tijm was a “Swarajya” 
to the Hindus ? No 1 although they were territorially Indians they proved to be 
the worst enemies of Hindudom and therefore, a Shivaji, a Gobindsingh, a Pratap 
or the Peshwas had to light-against the Moslem domination and establish a real 
Hindu ISwarajya. 

Consequently, under the present circumBtanccB too all that an Indian National 
State can mean is that the Moslem minority in India will have the right to be treated 
as equal citizens, enjoying equal protection and civic rights in proportion to their 
po])ulation. The Hindu majority will not encroach on the legitimate rights of any noii- 
Tliiidu minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority resign its right whjch as a 
majority it is entitled to exercise under any Democratic and legitimate constitution. 
The Moslem minority in particular has not obliged the Hindus by remaining in 
minority and therefore, they must remain satisfied with the status they occupy 
and with the legitimate share of civic and political rights that is their proportionate 
due. It would be simply preposterous to endow the Moslem minority with the 
right of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights andf privileges 
of the majority and call it a “Swarajya”. The Hindus do not want a change of 
masters, are not going to struggle and fight and die only to replace an Edward 
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by an Aiirangajeb simply because the latter happens to be born within Indian 
borders, but they want henceforth to be masters themselves in their own house, in 
their own Land. 

(f) Consequently, the name “Hindustan’’ must continue to be the appellation 
of our Country such other names as India, Hind, etc. being derived from the 
same orminal word Sindhu may be used not only to signify the same sense—the 
land of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the Hindu Nation. Aryavarata, 
Bharat-Bhumi and such other names are of course the ancient and the most 
cherished epithets of our Mother l^and and will continue to appeal to the cultured 
elite, In this insistence that the Mother Land of the Hindus must be called but 
“ilindusthan”, no encroachment or humiliation is implied in connection with any 
of our non-Hindu countrymen. Our Parsee and Christian countrymen are already 
too akin to us culturally and are too patriotic and the Ariglo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so legitimate a ground. Ho 
far as our Moslem countrymen are concerned it is useless to conceal the fa(;t that 
some of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an in¬ 
superable mountain in their way to Hindu-Moslern unity. But they sliould remem¬ 
ber that the Moslems do not (Iwell only in India nor are the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic, remnants of the Faithful in Islam. China has crorcs of Moslems. 
Greece, Palestine and even Hungary and Boland have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries has never been advanced as a ground to change the 
ancient names of these countries which indicalc the abodes ot those races whose 
overwhelming majority own the land. The country of the Boles continues to be 
Poland and of the Grecians as Greece, dlic Moslems there did not or dared not 
to distort them but are quite content to distingiush themselves as Polish-Moslems 
or Greecian-Moslems or Ohinese-Moslems when occasion arises. Ho also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “llindusthanee Moslems” without compromising in the least their sejiaratc- 
Tipss as a religious or cultural entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling them¬ 
selves as “Mindusthanis” ever since their advent in India, of their own accord. 

But if in siiitc of it all some irracible Moslem sections amongst our country¬ 
men oliject even to this name of our country but that is no reason why we should 
}day cowards to our own conscience. ^V'e Hindus must not betray or break up 
the conlinuity of our Nation from the Hindhus in Uigvedi(*, days to the Hindus 
of our own generation which is implied in “Hiudusthan” the accepted a])pellation 
of our Mother Land. Just as the laud of the Germans is Germany, of the English 
England of the Turks Turkisthan, of the Afghans Afghaiiisthan —even so we must 
have it indelibly imnressed on the ma]) of the earth for all times to come a 
“Hiudusthaii”—the laud of the Hindus. 

(g) The Pan-llindu flag The “Kundaliiii Kri])anaukita” Gerua Flag shall 
be the Flag of the Hindu Nation with its UM, the Hwastik and the Sword. It 
appeals to senliments cherished by our race ever since the Vedic days. ’Bhose 
who like to realise the inner spirit and know the ‘raison detre’ of its design and 
the symbols would do well to read the special tract I have written styled “the 
I’ari-Hiiidu Dhwaj.” 

It must be emphasised in this connection that all those Hindu flags other 
than this which arc current amongst the Hindus as the colours of the different 
constituents which go to form our Pan-Hindu brotherhood such as the Sanataiiists, 
the Hikhs, the Jains, the Aryas, etc., will be resiiected by every Hindu as his own 
inasmuch as they are but different manifestations of the common Pan-Hindu spirit. 

Nor should it be supposed that the Hindu Flag implies any inherent anta¬ 
gonism to the several colours of our non-Hindu countrymen. The Moslems are 
welcome to have their own religious colours to represent their own community. 

In short, we shall respect any Flag which any section of our countrymen adopt 

whether religdous or political, whether it is the Moslem League Flag or the 

Congress Tri-colours or the Red one,—so long as it continues to respect in 
return the I’an-Hindu Flag and does not antagonise it but continues as allied 
colours. But Hindudom as a whole will be represented by the Pan-Hindu 

Flag alone, 

(h) The Sanskrit shall be our “Debbhasa”, our secred language and the 
“Sanskrit Nishtha” Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit and draws 
its nourishment from the latter, is our “Rashtrabhasa” our current National 
language 
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Besides being the richest and the most cultured of the ancient languages of 
the world, to us Hindus the Sanskrit is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scrip¬ 
tures, history, philosophy and culture have their roots so deeply imbedded in the 
Sanskrit literature that it forms veritably the brain of our Race. Mother of the 
majority of our mother tongues, she has suckled the rest of them at her breast. 
All Hindu languages current to-day whether derived from Sanskrit or grafted on 
to it can only grow and flourish on the sap of life they imbibe from the Sanskrit. 
'Lhe Sanskrit hiriguage therefore, must ever be qu iudiBi)cn8able constituent of the 
classical course for Hindu youths. 

In adopting the Hindi as the National tongue of Hindiidom no humiliation 
or any invidious distinction is imjdicd as regards other provincial tongues. We 
are all as attached to our Provincial tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow 
and flourish in their respective spheres. In fact some of them aie to-day more 
jirogressive and richer in literature. Hut nevertheless, taken all in all the Hindi 
c,on serve the i)nrpose of a National Pan-Hindu Language best. It must, also be 
remembered that, the Hindi is not made a Natioiud Language to order. The fact 
is that long before cither the English or even the Moslems stepped in India the 
Hindi in its general form had already come to occu]>y the i)osition of a National 
tongue throughout Hindusthan. ^rheilindu pilgiim, the tradesman, the tourist, 
the soidii!!-, the 1‘audit tra\elled u]) and down from Himgal to r^indh and Kiishmere 
to Rameshwar by making himsell understood from locality to locality through 
Hindi. Just as the Sanskiit was the National language of the Hindu intellectual 
world even so Hindi has lieen for at least a thousand years in the past the 
National Indian Tongue of the Hindu cominimiiy. Aihled to that, and as a 
consccuiencc of that, we tiiul even to-day that, it is uiideistood and even spoken as 
a mother tongue by a fair larger number ol i>eople than is the case with any 
other jlindu language. Oonseiiuenlly it, must he made coinpulsoiy foi* every Hindu 
student, through secondary schools at any rate to learn Hindi as his I'an-llindu 
National language without neglecting in (he least his ti'aining in his ]>ioviiicial 
mother tongue 

Hy Hindi we of eonrsc mean the ]Mire ‘'Sanskrit Ni.stha” Hindi, as w’O find 
it for example in the ‘‘Satyartha Prakash” written by Maharsi Layanand Saiasvvati. 
How simiile and untainted with a single uiinecebsary loieigii word is that Hindi 
and how expressive withal. It may be mentioiu'd in passing that, Svvami 
Dayanandji was aiioiit the hist Hindu leader wlio ga\e eonscious and detinite 
expression to the view that Hindi should he tlie Pan-Hindu National language 
of India. ‘This Saiiskiit Nisi ha” Hindi has nothing to do with that hybrid, the 
socalled Hindusthani which is being batrlicd ui> hy tlic Waidha scliorue. It is 
nothing short of a linguistic nioiistiosity ami must lie ruthlessly supiu'essed. Not 
only that hut, it is our hoiindeu duty to oust, out as rulhh'ssi}' all* umu'cessary alien 
words wliotlier Aiahiaii or Ihiglisli, fiom every Hindu loiigi.e whellier ])roviucial 
or dilectical. We aic not against the Euglmh or any oilier language nay, we 
insist on the study of the English as an indisiieiisahle necessity and a i)rofitable 
passjiort to woild liteiatiire. Hut we must not allow the influx of alien words 
into our language without cheeking their jaiss and testing their necessity. Unr 
Hindu brethren in Hengul are especially to he eongratidated u]H)n in this 
conneetion because the Hengali literatiiie is admiiahly Iree from any such uncleaned 
admixture of unnecessary alien words which cannot be said regarding our other 
Provincial tongues and literature. 

(i) Nagari shall be the National fserijit of Hindiidom 

Our Sanski'it alphabetical order is }>honetically about the most perfect which 
the wmidd has yet devised and almost all our current Indian scii]»ts already follow 
it. The Nagari Hcriiit too follow's tliis order, lake the Hindi language the Nagari 
Scri]>t too has already been current for centuries all over India amongst the Hindu 
literary circles for some two thousands years at any rate in the ])ast and was even 
popularly nick-named as the “Shastri Lijii”, the script of our Hindu ycrifitures. 
With a little touch here and there it could be reformed so as to render it as 
suitable to modern mechanical printing as the Roman script. Such a Reform 
movement was set on foot in Maharashtra about some forty years ago by Mr. 
Vaidya and others. An organized movement later on under my lead met with 
an amount of practical success and has already piopularised it, I strongly 
recommend that as an immediate step to popularise Nagari as our National Script 
all our Hindu papers in different provinces should begin to publish at least a 
couple of columns of their provincial languages in Nagari script, It is a matter 
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of common knowledge that if Bengali or Cfiijarathi is printed in Nagari it is 
more or less understood by readers in several other provinces. To have only one 
common language throughout Jlindusthan at a stroke is impracticable and unwise. 
But to have the Nagari script as the only common script throughout Hindudom 
is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that the different 
Hindu scripts current in our different i)rovinces have a future of their own and 
may flourisli side by side with the Nagari. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common interest of Hindudom as a whole that the Nagari 
Hcri])t must be made a com})ulsory subject along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 

It is interesting to remind you here how tw’O prominent Congress Presidents 
pro])Osed to solve this problem of a National tongue and a National fScript. 
Pandit Nehru thinks, leaving even Maulavi Abul Kalam Azad far behind who 
only proi»oses Hindusthani which he assures us is lanlamount to Urdu,—that the 
highly Arabianised Urdu of the Aligarh tSchool or tlie Ilsmania University l^chool 
is l)(*sl fitted to be the National Language of India including of course some 
twenty-eight crores of Hindus, while Desha (Jaurav Subhash Babu improving 

u])on the situation beat even Panditji’s ingenuity hollow by jiroposing from the 
I'residential chair of the Indian National (.'Ongress that Roman Scrii)t would suit 
India as the bcs‘. National Hciipt. Thai is how the Congress ideology approaches 
things National 1 Roman Scrii)t to be the National h^cript of India I —How 
eminently practicable, to say the least ! Your Basumati, Ananda Bazar Ratrika 
and all Bengali i)aiiers to ai>pear every day in Roman J^crijtt 1 The Bande 
Mataram Song to be | rintiid in tliis new National style and the Ui(a to begin 
with in this following {ittra<-t.ivo setting as ‘ddiarma Kshettre Knruksbettre 
Shama-vetah yuyiitsavali” and so on. It is true as Siibhas Babu 
says that Kemal Raslia abolished the Aral)ian Seri[>t as iinsuited 

to lU’int and took to Roman Scri|>t. But this fact has a lesson for our Mahommedan 
zealots who want, the Urdu Scrii*t, tliat is, Ibis very Arabian style, to thrust 
evi'ii on the llimbis as an uji-to-date National Script and has no connec¬ 
tion with the Jliiidiis. Kenial I'aslia took to the Roman Scrii)t because 
the 'lurks had nothing bt'Mer of their own to fall back upon. 'Idle Andamanecs 
])iek up Kauris and make a necklace ot them,—but is that the reason why the 
kuber also should do the same? We Hindus should rather call upon Arabia 
and Euro])e to adopt the Nagari Script and Hindi language. Such a proposal 
should not sound very impiacticable to such inveterate optimist at any rate who 
seriously advance it as a \ciy jtractieal ])r()i)osal to make Urdu the Natioiial 
language of the Marathas and to exi>cct all our Arya Samaj Uurukuls to study 
the Vedas in Roman Scri[)t! 

(j) The Hindu IMaha Saldui is a National Organisation of Hindudom:— 

It has come to my notice tliat a very large section of English educated 

Hindus holils back from joining the Hindu Maha Sablia and ])olitical circles in 

India and outside in geneial, feel lliomselvos totally unconcerned about it under 
the erroneous idea that it is an exclusively religious organization-something like 
a Christian Mission. Nothing could be far from the truth. 

The Hindu Maha Sabba is not a Hindu Mission. It leaves Religions questions 
regarding theism, monollu’ism, f^an-theism or even aethism to be discussed and 
determined by the ditferent Hindu schools of religious iiersiiasions. It is not 
Hindu-Dharma Maha Sal)ha—hut a Hindu-National Maha h^ablia. Consequently, 
by its very eonstitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a partisan 
with any particular religious school or sect even within the Hindu fold. As a 
national Hindu body it will of course propagate and defend the National Hindu 
Church comprising each and all religions of Hindusthani origin against any 
non-Hindu attack or encroachment. But the sphere of its activity is far more 
comprehensive than that of an exclusively religious body. The Hindu Maha 
Babha identifies itself with the National life of Hindudom in all its entirety in 
all social, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and is jdedged to 

S 'otect and promote all that contributes to the freedom, strength and glory of the 
indu Nation ; and as an indispensable means to that end to attain Puma 
Swarajya, absolute political Indepeuaence of Hindusthaii by all legitimate and 
proper means. 

(k) The Hindu Maha Babha must continue its mission even after Hindusthan 
is politically free :—Many a superficial critic seems to fancy that the Maha Sabha 
was only contrived to serve as a make weight, as a re-action checkmating the 
41 
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Moslem Lcjif^iio or the anti-Hindu ])olicy of the ])resent leader of the Cong:rc88 and 
will ho out of ooiirt or cease automatically to function as soon as it is shorne of 
this spurious excuse to exist. But if the aims and object of the Maha Sal)ha mean any- 
thine; it is clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy ellnBion, any fussy af;itation 
to remove a grievance liore or o])pose a seasonal i>arty there, d'hc fact is that every 
orj^anism whether individual or social which is liviii};- and deserves to survive 
throws out ollensive and defensive oriians as soon as it is l)ron^ht to face adversely 
chanuin^ environments. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it recoverd and freed 
itself from the sullocatin^ ^rip of the pscudo-Nationalistic ideolo{;y of the Con^u’css 
brand developed a new or^an to battle in the strin!;i;le for existence under the 
chani^ed conditions of modem ap,c. d'liis was tln^ Hindu Maha l^abha. It |;rew up 
of a fundamental necessity of National lile and not, ol any ephemeral incident. The 
constructive side of its aims and objects make it amjily clear that its mission is as 
abiding; as the lih; of the Nation itself. But Unit ajiart, even the day to day 
necessity of adapting, its ]>olicy to the everchan^in^ political current make it 
incumbent on Ilindudom to havi' an exclusively Huulu organization independent 
of any moral or intellectual seinilitv or subservience to any non-Hindu or jointly 
representative institution, to ^uard Hindu interest and save them from bein^ 
ieo])ardised. It is not, so only umha’ the present political subjiH'tion of Hindusthan 
!mt it will be all the more necessary to have some such exclusively Hindu 
organization, some sm^h Hindu iMahasabha in substance whether it is identical 
with this ])rcsent, organization or otherwise to serve as a ualch-tower at the }i,atos 
of Hindusthan for at least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindusthan 
is ])artially or wholly free and a National rarliament ('ontiols its political 
destiny. 

Because, unless somclhinc; altoenther cata<-lysmic in nature u]>setB the whole 
political order of thin,as in the world whi<-h ]>ra<Mi<-al ]H)litii*s cannot einisa^e 
today, all that can lie reasonably exjuicted in imme<liate future is that we Hindus 
may prevail over En^laud and compi'l lier to recoenise Imlia as a self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated in the Wb'stminisier statute Now a National 
Parliament in such a self-(Joverninc India can only relict, the ('Ici'torate as it is, 
the Hindu and tlu' iMuslims as we find them, their relations a bit bet.lered, iierhaps 
a bit worsmicd. No realist can bi'blind to the probability that the extra territorial 
designs and the secret urge goading on the Moslems to transform India into a 
Moslem state may at any time confront the llimlusthani slate even under self- 
government either with a Civil War or treachm-ous overt,ures to alien invaders by 
the Moslema, Then again, there is e\ery likelihood that there will ever continue 
at least for a century to come a danger ol lanatical riots, the scramble for seivic.cfi, 
Legislative seats, weightages out of ]»roportion to their ])opulation on the part of 
the Moslem Minority and conseipiently a constant, danger thieatening internal 
peace. To checkmate this probaliility which il w'c are wise we must always keep 
in view even after Hindusthan attains the status of self-governing country, a 
}) 0 wcrful and exclusive organization ol Ilindudom like the Himlu Maha Sabha will 
always jirove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve force for tlic Hindus 
to fall back upon to voice their grievanc(^s mor<' ellcctive than Uio joint I'arliaraent 
can do, to scent danger ahead, to wuirn the Hindus in time agjiinst it and to fight 
out if needs be any treacherous design to which the joint state itself may 
unwittingly fall a victim. 

The History of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement of the young Turks 
will show you that, in every state where tvvo or more such conllicting elements as 
the Hindus and Moslems in India hai>pen to exist as constituents, the wuser of them 
has to keep its exclusive organization in tact, strong and watchful to defeat any 
attempt at betrayal or capture of the National State by the opposite ixarty ; especi¬ 
ally so if that party has extra territorial allinitics, religious or cultural, with alien 
bordering states. This tussle between such constit.uenls of such a state must 
continue till slowly if ever they all learn to get themselves merged, by develojiing 
a spirit of corporate ])atriotism, into a consolidated Nation. If the Hindus take 
this realistic truth to heart they will try their unmost to consolidate and strengthen 
the Pan-Hindu organization which is already gathering force and has struck its 
roots deep in the Hindu soil. The nearer you arc to bwarajya the more indispen¬ 
sable grows the necessity of a strong and consolidated Pan-Hindu organization or 
rather the stronger grows the Pan-Hindu organization the nearer it takes you to real 
“vSwa—Bajya.” 

1 have so far dealt with some of the basic principles and tenets and set out 
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the National and Political ideals of the Plindu Sanghatan movement as I perceive 
them. But the very fact that we have still to frame, emphasize and propagate the 
very ideals and ideology of the Hindu movement jidded to the fact that they imply 
an entire re-orientation of the Hindu jieojde so as to revolutionise the (!onception 
of the Indian state and its formation as we find it to-day, shows how we have 
hardly taken a ste]) ahead atid how strenuous and sustained a struggle we have yet 
to undergo before we are able to realise the goal, the creation of an Independent 
Hindusthun as we detinc it. Once the ideal is fixed, it is this struggle that matters 
most. And we must, therefore, chalk out as urgently as possible the lines on 
which our struggle can be carried on with the greatest elfect and if possible 
with the least resistance. 

It must be noted also that although the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely be on a straight line. We have now to confront, now to 
compromise : now to fight on, now to lall liack and keej) marking time. At times 
we shall have to ally ourselves on a given ])oint with one of our opponents and 
then to oppose the formei' ally. This very inconsistency in detail resorted to in a 
long-drawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but 
it leads us on the whole irresistably onward and onward to the great ideal we aim 
to realise. The yiolicy I am going to outline sliould also be viewed from this 
tactical j)ers]iectivc. It is only related to our present circumstances and should not 
be taken as final. As our movement goes on gathering strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistible strides of a giant and 
may grow ])Owerful enough to demand and di(‘tate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the penny beginnings today can hardly (‘onceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outlining this i»ractical i)olicy I am only 
expressing my i)ersonal views. They cjinnot bind the Jlindu Malia Habha unless 
they are sanctioned by its cori)oraic resolutions. 

(a) Our first and foremost aim in our ])oliticnl activities must always be to 
guard the inte^Tity of llindusthan in tact. Ilindustjian to us docs not only mean 
the so-called British India but eom]»rises even those ])arts which arc under the 
French and the Portuguese jtossession. (lomanlak and J’ondiehery arc as integral 
y)arts of oiir Mother Band as Maharashtra or Bengal. From the Indus to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to Tibet, from 3dbet to Burma and from Burma 
to the Southern and WesU'rn seas run the lines of the boundaries of our Land. 
The whole territory including Kashmere and Nopal, Oomanlak, Pondiehery and 
other French possessions constitutes our national and territorial unit and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralisc'd stule. It must o\er remain undiviih'd and 
iudivisibl'. Any attem])t. to divide tbis 3'eriitori;d and National unity of Hindns- 
thaii so as, for example, to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
opposed tooth atid nail and cluistised as an act. of treason atul treachery. 

(b) dWards our neighbonring states of Burma and d'ibet on the Eastern and 
North Eastern Frontiers onr Folicy will always l)e, so far as possible, of whole¬ 
hearted friendship and if they choose even of a political alliance. 3'hoy are oiir 
co-religionists and our ytolitical interests too arc not inherently antagonistic. Nay, 
we will only find, in general, our mutual political strength augmented if w'C eontinuc 
to be political allies. 

(c) But towards those Moslem states and tril)es which border our North 
Western frontier our ]H)licy eanuot but be a guarded one. 3'heir tendeuey for 
centuries iu the ])ast had been fanatically eiiemical towards the Hindus and is 
likely to continue to be so far at least a century to come. The Hindu Sauglmtauist 
party must always sec that this Frontier is garrisoned with ovcrwdielmiug Hindu 
troo])8 and is never entrusted to Moslem ones. We will always he ready to 
establish friendly contact with those bordering states and shall give no cause for 
unnecessary but should keep our forces there always in a state of war and vigilant 
to resist any sudden aggressive erru])tion on the ])art of those Moslem tribes or any 
threatened invasion through the passes by any anti-Hindu alien army. 

(d) To the lndc])eiidcnt Hindu kingdom of Nepal all Himludom feels itself 
most loyally attached and would ever strive to strain every nerve in defending its 
honour and integrity. It is the only part of our Mother I^aud which continues 
down to this day as a Dharma Ksliettra unsullied by the humiliafing shadow of an 
alien non-Hindu Flag. The indepeudeuee of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal, 
the home of a heroic Hindu rae.e, constitutes at once the pride and the 
centre of Hindu ho])c. Every atom of strength added to Nepal elevates and 
strengthens the prestige and the position of Iliiidudom all round. On the 
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other hand anything that weakens or humiliates Hindudom in any other part 
of Hindusthan must weaken the strength of Nc]ial in the long run. The 
danger of the Moslem upheaval on the North Western Frontier, for example, 
cannot but be a standing menace to the indenenclencc of the Hindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too. If Hindu history has not endowed us even with this much foresight 
then it must be said that all the lessons which the invasions of Gaznis and Ghoris 
were meant by destiny to teach us arc lost on us. 

Nevertheless, it will be foolish on our part to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slogan ridden politics which disfigures the British Indian 'I'erritory. 
The ])olitics of a subject race can be no guide to the exigencies of an Inde]>endent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. I, therefore, feel no hesitation whatsoever in justifying 
the lU'escnt p()li(‘y of the Nepal Government to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government and to continue an informal ])olilii‘al alliance with the British 
with a view to guard against any other non-llindu aggression on India. Conse¬ 
quently, it is also a very wise policy on the )>art of Ncjud to Hii]>))ly as many 
Nepalee recruits to the Indian lorces as it is ]H)ssitile to do in conformity with its 
own security and strength. The political comi'lications in Europe and the far 
East are almost, sure to ])ersuade the Ihitish (Jovernment too to de]>end more and 
more on Nt'j'al’s frieudshi]) and military helj) to secure Lmlian defence. 

In this (onnection it must be emphasised that the British Government should 
also restore some of those territories on the borders of Nepal which the British 
had wrested from her in the past., liack to the Maharaja. I^iich a slei> will cement 
the friendshij) between the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Ncjial has doubiless a great future liefore her it but she lake's time by the 
forelock and has the ITojhetic* vision which a rising Nation must necessarily 
possess. Hhe must bring up her military strength to an up-to-date European 
elliciency and must be able to defend liersell not only on land but against 
any aerial aggression too by c{piip])ing herselt with a i>owerfnl aerial force. Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the Ihutish Government too is not likely 
under the ])resent circumstances to hamper her in this attcm]>t with any 
feeling of uneasiness but -would rather wish her to hasten on this jirojec.t. 
'Ihe influence which Nepal is likely to exercise on Indian ])oIitic8 in near future 
is better pointed out in the words Mr. J’erseval Langdon. 

Says Mr. Landgn?!, ‘Tt invests Nc)>al with an inijtortance which it w’ould he 
foolish to overlook. Englishmen through the high iiosit.ion wliich Nei)al liolds 
in the General Southern Asiatic balance and the great and growing importance 
that she will puss(‘,8s in the future in the H(>lution of the ])iol)lems whiih beset 
the i)rc8ent slate of Iiwlia, Nepal stands to-day on the thn'sliold of a new light. 
Her future calls her in one direction and one oidy. In all the varied theatres of 
Indian ])()liticB there is nothing which sur])asscH in interest the nltimate destiny 
of Nepal. Inevitably she will l)econie of greater and greater ini]>ortance il we i)erHist 
in our present policy of lessening British intlneiice in India. It is iiot impossible 
that Nei)al may even be called u])on to control the destiny of India itself.” 

(e) The National Constitution of Hindnslhan 

The Hindu Saiigliatanist I’arty aims to })ase tlic future Constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad j)rinciplc that all citizens should have e(jnal rights and 
obligations iiTCB})ective of caste or creed, race or religion,—provided they avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiauce to the llindiisthani State. The fundamen¬ 
tal rights of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of w'orship, of association etc, 
will be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restriction will be inqjosed on 
them in the interest of the ]jnblic peace and order or National emergency will 
not be based on any religious or racial considerations alone but on common Nation¬ 
al grounds, 

No attitude can be more National even in the terriorial sense than this and it 
is this attitude in general which is expressed in Bubstaiices by the curt formula 
“one man one vote”. This will make it clear that the conception of a Hindu 
Nation is in no way inconsistent with the development of a common Indian 
Nation, a united Hindusthani State in which all sects and sections, races and 
religions, castes and creeds, Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Anglo-Indians etc. could 
be harmoniously wielded together into a politictal state on terms of perfect equality. 

This attitude which the Hindu Maha Sablia takes up wuth regard to the 
National Hindusthani Constitution is in fact more definitely and expressively 
National than either the League on even the Congress, which calls itself Indian 
National, has as yet dared to take up uncompromisingly and yet it is the Hindu 
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Maha Sabha and the conception of the Hindu Nation which is tabooed by the 
Congress and the League as most dangerously anti-National and uncompromisingly 
Communal 1 The fact is that the National Congress itself is not only communal 
in its legitimate sense but perversely communal ; in as much as it recogni^s a 
majority and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
forces the majority to forego its just share in the franchise in the public services, 
in cultui-al rights and oilers them to a minority based on religion to buy its 
])atrioii8m and attachment to the common National Htatc. On the other hand by 
asking for the Moslems as a religious entity wanton advantages over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at the cost of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat to secede and join hand with an alien ]) 0 wcr, the Moslem 
Ivcague takes up a position which is anti-National to the ])oint of treachery. In 
demanding tlii»‘e votes for one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously eora- 
munal ; ^^lule in calling upon the Hindus to yield to tJiis demand and accede to 
the pro|K.H;d ol one \'()te for three Hindus, the Congress is cowardly communal I 
And yet il is precisely thesci two bodies, the I’seudo-Natioiial Congress and the con¬ 
fessedly anti-N itional League which have the temerity to accuse the Hindu San- 
ghnlanist party as Communalistie and anti-National simply because they are not 
ready to btiliay their birth right for a mess of pottage-- to i>lay the second fiddle 
to the IMoslems or care for a worthless certificate from the Congressites of being 
“Nationalists 1” 

(f) The rights of iion-Ifindu minorities : — 

When once the Hindu ]\laliasabba not only accepts but maintains the prin¬ 
ciples of “one man one vote” and the I’ublic Services to go by merit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and oliligations to be shared by all citizens alike irres¬ 
pective of any distinction of race of religion.any further mention of minority 

rights is on lu-incinle not only unnecessary l)ut self-contradictory, because it again 
introduces a consciousness of majority and minority on Communal basis. P>ut as 
practical politics recpiires it and as the Hindu Sanghataiiisis want to relieve our 
non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared to emphasise 
that the legitimate riglits of minorities witli regard to their ii'ligion, enlrurc, and 
language will be exjwessly guaranteed on one condition only that the ecpial rights 
of the majority also must not in any ease he encroached niton or abrogated. Every 
minority may have sej)arate schools to train up their cliildren in their own tongue, 
their own religions institutions or cultural and can receive CoNcriiment, licl]) also 
for these,—but always in proportion to tlie taxes they pay into the common ex- 
eheipicr. The same princiiile must of course hold good in ease of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in ease the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National prineiidc of “one man vote” Imt is based on the 
eommnnal basis, then those minorities who wish to have sepaiutc electorate or 
resene seats will be allowed to have them,—but always in j)ro]Jortu)n to their 
liopnlation and inovided that it does not deprive the majority also of an equal 
right ill projiortion to its ])Oi)nlation too. 

T helieve that our Christian, Parsce, the Jewish and other minorities,■—exee])t 
the Moslems, will be ])erfectly satisfied with the constitution based on 
these princii)lcs as broadly outlined above, lieeaiise the t/liristians, the 
Jews and most eminently the I’arsees arc too allied to ns in culture and 
too ])atriotic, while the Anglo-Indians too sensible, to fail to see that no 
constitution if it has to keep the intergrity, sovereignty and strength of the Nation¬ 
al Htate safely can go any tiirtlicr and that it is all that is really required to 
safeguard any genuine S|)eeial interests of the minorities as dislingnislied from 
those of the majority. ()iily that minority will insist to have still more and yet 
more to the last pound of flesh which in fact cherishes secret designs to disintegret 
the Htato, to create a state within a state or altogether to subvert the National 
State and hold all others under its subjection. Fortunately, no section of our 
countrymen belonging to the non-Moslem minorities mentioned above, harbours 
this treasonable design. It is only with regard to the Moslem Minority that this 
cannot be asserted with coufidenee ; and therefore, I shall deal separately with it 
later on. 

In this connection a point of far-reaching iinjiortance and one which has 
a very serious bearing on the political and religious and cultural interests of the 
Christian, Jews and Parsec countrymen of ours in particular, must be mentioned in 
bold relief. The anti-National and aggressive designs on the part of the Moslem 
minority constitute a danger to nou-Moslem Indians in India and not only to the 
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HinduR alone. It ir too clear a point to require any further elucidation here. It is 
the anti-National altitude of the Moslem minority alorm which is giving a handle 
to the British tTOveniment to obstruct further j)olitic‘al and constitutional progress 
in Hindiisthan. Bui in order to camoullage their own special responsiblity for 
this guilt the Moslems always try to drag in other minorities also in sujqort of 
their attitude and want the world to believe that all non-Hindu minorities are as 
determinedly uncom])ronnsing in the anti-National demamls advanced by the Moslem 
League. The League always wants to jKise as the ehami)ion of all non-Hindu 
minorities. But tlie fact is that the relations of Cliristians, .Tews and above all 
our Barsee brethren have been for centuries most cordial witli us Hindus and these 
non-Moslem minorities have never advanced any anti-National or unreasonable 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism or fanatical riots as a silly 
means to impress their ])olitical imi)ortancc. My earnest suggestion therefore to 
our Christians, dews, I'arseesand sindi other non-Moslem minorities would be that 
they should openly and dclinitcly disown the League designs, protest against 
being braketed with the Moslems nnder the misleading and mischievous common 
term “minorities”, call upon the Moslem League not to speak in general on their 
behalf and above all should definitely declare through their resj)ectivc political 
organizations that they are i)erfe(‘t,ly wilting and contented to form a common 
National front with the Hinaus uiuler the conditions reterred to above. If, but 
the Christians, tlie Jews, tlie J‘arsecs and all non-Moslem minorities and the Hindus 
present a common understanding and a common front at any would be Round Talile 
Conference or (Constituent Assembly the Moslems wall find themselves singularly 
isolated and wdll be forced to cease to speak in the name of ‘ the minority ])roblem” 
and will have to shoiddi'r by themselves the responsibility of their anti-National and 
fanatical claims. 'Jdiese sui)er<'ilious ])retentions of Moslems of being a chosen 
minority, tlie Idiiff claiming ])olitical im]H)rtance and historical traditions investing 
with an incom]>arable superionty amongst the Indian licople in general, constitutes a 
challenge and an insult to our Christians, .lewish, Barsecs and other countrymen too. 

(g) The Hindu IMahasahha aud the Congress 1 have no Bjiace here nor 
the inclination to frame a charge-sheet against the (\)ugrcss, enumerating the 
grievous errors it has been committing under the di(‘tat.orshii> of Candhiji and the 
leaders of his persuasion ever since the Khilafat agitation ; setting at naught even 
the ])rotost,s of such eminent Hindu I’atriots as Lokamanya d'ilak, Lala Lajjiat 
Itai, hwami Hhraildhauaud aud others, wdiich errors have weakened and humiliated 
Iliiidudom at every step. I liayi; no inclination to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh terms as the gravity of the errors in fact dconaud. Because I know 
that some of them hace rendered eminent services to our Motherland and many 
of them meant, well. Although the Congress as a liody has been ungratdul to a 
degree in fading to a])]>rcciate the ]»atriotic saerilieo and ser\i(;e the Hindu 
Mahasabhails have rendered equally with ami in eases oven far more intensely than 
the (Jongressiles in the fi^ht for the Fna'dimi of Hinduslhan, yet let every Hindu 
Sangathaiiist be just ami generous in brotlierly a])preeiation of tlic patriotic motives 
of those of the Clougressiles who had been highly sellless and sacrificing. It is not 
their motive hut their judgment am! in a eoujile of cases a monomaniac incompe¬ 
tence which were resitonsible lor the erroneous policy they ]Tersisted in, which has 
done incalculahlc harm to tlie Hindu cause and wliich if not checkmated is likely 
to joo])ardisG not only tlie legitimate interests of Hindudom far more dangerously 
than in the past Imt even the vital interests of the “Indian Nation” too as the 
Congress itself iimlerHiands'it and loves so well. 

It is not, therefore, to rake up fruitlessly the sad memories of the most 
grievous error which the Congressites committed in their identification with the 
Khilafat agitation but to warn against the imminent dangers of a similar type 
that I must refer to a few facts regarding the attitude of the (Tandliist ])oliticiaii8 
in that ill-fated movement. In B])ite of the warnings of the Creat d'ilak Gandhiji 
committed the Congress to tlie i)ur(dy communal, religious and c:xtra territorial 
Khilafat agitation to ]dacal,e the Moslems and himself w'cnt to the length of 
insisting on the point that the question of Swaraj itself should be subordinated 
to the Khilafat issue nay, he said it w^as the religious duty of the Hindus to 
help the Khalipha 1 And yet tlie Rame (Congress leaders forbade the Congress 
even to touch the Nizam Civil Besistanee movement as a thing unclean and 
denounced it as communal because it demanded the religious and cultural rights 
of Hindus 1 Not only that but true to their words these Congressite Hindu leaders 
did not subordinate Swaraj to the Khilafat question only in its figurative aspect 
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but were hands in ^lovc with the Moslem leaders who instigated Amir Amaniillakhan 
to invade India as he actually did. We have the word ol Swami Shraddhanandji 
for it. Tlie Swamiji publicly wrote to that c/lect in protest in his “Liberator’’ 
and ])rodnced some docimientary evidence and a draft telegram in (landhiji’s 
handwriting to the Amir which Manlana Mahornad Ali had shown to Swamiji. 
In his own “Young India'’ (landhiji admitted that the Afghans if successful were 
sure to establish tlicir Kingdom in India ; (see Young India l-G-21)—and yet 
these Congressite Hindu leaders did not dissociate tliemselves from the Moslem 
leaders in their o])cn and secret activities to egg on the Afghan Invasion, but 
on the contrary promised support to this treacherous move, (iandhiji writes in 
his ‘ Young India” (l-b-^l), ‘‘I would in a sense certainly assist the Amir of 
Afghanisthan if he wag(;d war against the Rritish (Jovernment—by openly telling 
my c'oiintrymen that it would lie a crime to helj) the Government etc” If you 
like to B{^e the length these gentlemen had gone in this atlair you may read a 
useful tiact recently i)u))lished by Mr. Karandikar of Toona which is full of 
original extracts from the speeches and wiitings of the then Congress Leaders 
and (landhi’s Young India. What is most surprising to note is the fact that 
these Hindu Leaders outbid even the Ali Liothers, the ‘Xational’ Maulana Azad 
and other Moslem leaders in maintaining that if the Amir succeeded in caiduring 
Delhi, we would have won ^wara] 1 for, they definitely slated that the rule of the 
Afghans was in itself a Swaraj.—“ue Hindu Moslems are one,—an indivisible 
Nation.” 1 vividly remember conversations I had uilh these Hindu leaders of 
(iandhist persuasion when they used to nu'et me then in jirison. How exiiectantly 
they waited for tlu' invading annic's of the Amir to capture Lahore 1 AVell, after 
all, the Khilafat was guillotined by the d’niks themsidves and the Amir Amannllah 
instead of being an Emperor at Delhi was dethroned by a Lacldia Saku in Kabul 
itself; and tdl that India reaped from the Khilafat agitation was the intensified 
I’an-lslamic fanaticism roused by that mo\ement amongst the Indian Moslems 
all over India, aided anti abetted by the Hindus themsehes who jtaitl dearly for 
this their folly there and then in JMalaliar, Kohat, Eiinjab, Lengal-aml will have 
yet to ])ay unless they learn to rt'act. 

While the Khilafat was on his brain, in a re])ly he gave to the correspondent 
of the ‘Daily Exihx'ss’, Lomlon, (Jandhiji disclost'd his plan of converting the 
Afghans from fanatical tnrbulance into a peaceful citizenship thus, “1 w’Ould 
introduce the sjiinning wheel amongst, the Alghan triiies also and then that will 
])rcvcnt them from attacking Indian teiritory. 1 feel the tribesmen arc in their 
own way (lod-fearing jieoplc.” 

Yes. “in their own wuiy”: That is the trouble. For. we can clearly discern 
their owt. W'ay of Cod-fcaringness in the ghastly light (d Hindu inhabitations 
set on fire throughout the frontier line from Sindh to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Himlu women and men kidiiai)]»ed 1 Is not the 
Fakir of Ipi also a Cod-fearing man in his own way ? And the spinning wheel 
to persuade them from attacking India! How many centuries after, h^ir ? And 
what arc we Hindus to do in the meanwhile ? To garrison the frontiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinning wheel in their hands —as 
Gandhiji has suggested quite seiiously at one of the sittings of the Round Table 
Conference ? 

Well, gentlemen, I am not referring to these few details in any light mood. 
I want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu leaders who 
still ha)>pen to be at. the helm of the Congress. Neither (Jandhiji or Pandit Nehrip 
nay, not even h'ubhas Pabu or Mr. Roy who, although tlu'y do not contribute 
in any way to some of the above vagaiies of the Gandhist school are still votaries—I 
call it victims—of the school of thought which says in so many words, “Give to 
the Moslems so much that they could not Avish to ask for anything more.” They 
may sincerely believe that to be the crux of Nationalism and wisdom. But do you, 
who do not wish to see llindudom humiliated and browbeaten into servility, 
believe it to be so ? If not, are you going to authorise these very gentlemen by 
electing and returning them as representatives wdio can sjieak in the name of the 
Hindus once again at any Round Table Conference to come, to enter into any 
new pact with the Moslems on behalf of the Hindus, or entrust the destiny of 
the North Western Frontiers into the hands of the Khan brothers who are the 
Congress Plenipotentiaries and Gandhiji’s certified Lieutenants there—as once the 
Ali brothers were ? I call upon those thousands of Hindus also who have not 
ceased to be Hindus but who still follow the Congress with a blind habitual trait 
to ponder as seriously as possible on these questions. 
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After the Khilafat eame the Blank cheques; then the Commniml Award 
or DeciBion,—‘laimes of niemory’, make the Oon^rcBS leadeiH call it sometimes tliis 
way some times that, but which always remains definitely unreiceted and in 
fact acc-epted and worked out by them. Then rushed in the Hood of circulars 
issued by Congress Ministers in all iiroviuces ; Mr. Tant, for cxamide, assuring 
the Moslems amongst other things. 1 quote his words, ‘'At Barabanki the Conji:ress 
(Jovernment Btopjied Hindus from doin}^ Arati in their own temples and blowing 
eouch-shellB during the whole iH'riod of Moharum and at several ]>laces during 
the Jloli, the Hindus weri' prevented from sin-inkling colour-water even on lliiidiis 
amongst themselves. At Jaunpur the District Magistrate was attacked by Moslems 
but the accused were released on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Moslem League. The Oongress (Tovernment, has given representation to the Moslems 
out of all proimrtion to their numerical strength which came ii]> to only li p.c. 
But out ol four Collectors api>oinled by the (longrcss (lovernment three were 
Moslems and out of 13 Iheputy Collectors eight were Moslems”. ^So on and so 
on. Eveiy Hindu should read this whole circular issued by the U. B. Congress 
Covcrnimait. It is a inaslerpiece of self-(a)ndemnation. Jt was secretly circulated 
only amoipest the Moslems but the Hindu Sabhaits, those cursed, “commuiialist” 
traitors got hold ol some coiaes of this our ‘National’ confession and broad¬ 
casted bs reprints. >Space forliids me from quoting from other circulars issued 
by ITovincial Congress (TOvernimMits in C. 1’., Madras, etc. all fashioned afuu- 
the same i)attcrn i»leading in substance before the 3’ribunal of the ]\luslim League : 
“Sir, we have dei»riveil the Hindus everywhere of what is due to them and given 
Mosh'ins overwhelmingly more than was due”, opj>rcsse<l the Hindus as bi'St as 
we could wherever the Moslems were pleased to demand it ; So let the Jjoague 
be i)leased therefore, Sir, to certify that the (hngress IMinistrics w'ere truly 
impartial and pei-feclly National ! I !”. 

And the Moslem liCague has certified at last by observing the Day of 
Dt'liverance from the (hngress 'ryranny under which the ^Iosl('ms gi'oaued foi-"thc 
])ast two long long enduring years. In a w'ay it >v;is a tyranny : for in all lliosc i)i'ovince8 
weri^ the IMoslems only i to J3 ji.c.. in numerical strength but the (tongi'i'ss gave 
them posts in the stinuy ])roportion of 4U ]).c. only in the lulucalional, Lolice and 
other Administrative dejiaitinents where they ought to ha\e got cent ])er (-ent. in 
coiriideration of their historical im]>ortaiice, tor their being the dweet communal 
descendants of the Moghal Emperors 1 Has not even Lord Zetland leferred to war¬ 
like qualities of the Moslems only this month, and reminded the Congressite 
Jlindus that the Moslem Emperors ruled over India for a time, imi)lying thereby 
that the Mosh'iiis were thereiore some su]>eiior beings to the Hindus 1 It was 
fortmiatc that His Lontshi]) was never sent in his early youth to any ]trimary 
Maratha scdiool. Otherwise lie would have been deprived of the advantage of that 
argument by a little more knowledge of the late of tliat Jiloslem Empire, how the 
avenging hosts of Hindus had beaten to a chi)) the forces of these “Warlike 
Moslems” in a hundrc'd battle fields, smashed to i)ieccs this self-same Moghul Em- 
j)ire, rearing iq) an lmle]>endent Jlindu Empire on the ashes of Moslem Bride and 
Bower and held the Moghul Emperors as prisoners and i>ensiyner8 in their hands. 

But it is no use now on the i>art of oiir Congress friends to fulminate against 
this latest move of the IMoslern League The Deluerancc Day of to-day is but the 
inevitable logical consequence ol the Khilafat Day so gaily observed by the Congress 
yestenlay. It is you who have initiated tlie Moslems into the belief that tlie more 
they demand the more you yield, tlie more they frown the more yon placate, the 
niorii they i)Ocket the more you offer, the more thankless they grow the more 
afflicted you arc with craving for their thanks. Did you not offer them blank 
cheques '/ Why then got slartled, now that they l)egin to fill them up with whatever 
ransom they are i)leaHed to demand 1 Dr. Muiije, Bhai Baramanand and other 
leaders of the Hindu Malia Sabha ])rotestcd against the Khilafat Bolicy, against 
your blank Checpies, against your meaningless “neither accept nor reject” vagaries, 
— blit you then denounced them all as wdeked Communalists, looked dow'ii even 
upon f^hivaji and Bratap as misguided I’atriots, because they eonquered by the 
fSword and you gave yourself out as new Messiahs who have come to conquer by 
love alone, as world guides in direct communications with the inner voice. And 
now how pitiable it is to find you so sorely afflicted for want of guidance for 
yourselves to find out a way to appease and win over by love alone a single indivi¬ 
dual, the Bresident of the League, that you should staiid imploring at the gates of 
all the British Governors and the Viceroys to lend you a helping hand. 
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Then ap;ain, whenever it happened that some British Authorities or leaders 
referred to the ] olicy of the Hinau Maha Sabha on a point here or there with a 
tinge of appreeiation, our Congress Nationalists used to exclaim in righteous 
indignation, “There ! what more ju'oof is required to repose the anti-National guilt of 
these Hindu Maha Sabhaite Communalists than the fact that the British fieople 
should apprei‘,iate their policy on this or that point.” And now there is a regular 
scramble amongst these Nationalist Congress leaders to secure and llourish in the 
face of the world (certificates of apiu'cciation from the British Governors and the 
Viceroys (,o prove that the Congress Ministries were after all not so bad and had 
served under ihe British (Government to its satisfaction. Moreover, it is also very 
funny to observe that those very Congress leaders, who blamed the Hindu 
8iinghatanists whenever the^ claimed a h^gitiinate ])rotection from the British 
Govennnent against the Moslem outrages on the Frontier or in Malabar or in 
Bengal, should now l)e vying with each other in calling upon Governors and the 
Viceroy to arbitrate as the best judges and save the ('Congress prestige by declaring 
it not guilty iji the very serious case framed against them by the Moslem Ivcague. 
Is it not now anti-National to aiijieal to the British—‘‘the third party’’—“the out¬ 
siders” to sto]) in to settle our internal diirereiu'es which we may have with our 
Moslem countrymen ? 

It is also instructive aud therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of “the third jiarty” also (‘.onstituted a Congress superstition which was responsible 
for BO many of its errors. ’They always used to fancy that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never indulge in any anti-National, ulterior, anti-Hindu designs. 
The Moslems,—includiiig Messrs. Jinnahs, Huqs and Hayat Khans,—were very 
simide-mindcd folks incapable of any political subterfuges and as devolees of Islamic 
])cace and goodwill had no aggiTssive ])olitical aims of their own against the 
Hindus. Nay, even the Frontier tiubes, the “brave brother Moplas”, the Moslem 
populations in Bengal or Sindh who indulge in such horrible outrages ag:ainst 
Jlindus have not taste for it all nursed within themselves-but were almost 
com])elIed to rise and revolt against the Hindus by “the Tiiird I’arty” the Britishers. 
When the British did not step in, we Hindus and Moslems lived together in iierfect 
amity and brotherly concord and Hindu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unheard of”. 

Thousands of Clongrcssitc Hindus arc observed to have been duped into this 
silliest of ])olitical supersUlions. As if Mahamad Kasim, Ga/anis, Ghoris, 
Allaiiddins, Anrangjcbs were all instigated by the British, by this Third J’arty, 
to invade and lay waste Hindu India with a mad fanatical fury. As if the history 
of the last ten centuries of perpetual war between the Hindiis and Moslems was an 
interpolation and a mytli. As if the Alis or Mr. Jinnah or Sir Sikaiidar were 
mere school children to be spoiled with the otlcr of sugar ]>ill8 by the British 
vagabonds in the class and ])ersnaded to throw stones at the house of their 
neighbours. 'They say, “before the British came, Hiudu Moslem ritMs, were a thing 
nuhoard of”. Yes, but because instead of riots Hindu Moslem war was the order 
of the day. 

But supposing f(3r a while what the Gandliists maintain tliat it is this third 
party, the British, who are solely rcsoonsiblc for hypnotising Moslems into anti- 
Hindu and anii-Nati()nal tendencies, now is it that Gaiuihiji and his Congressite 
Lieutenants arc invoking the very “third i>arty”—the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to act as arbitrators, to judge whether the CongiGB.s was n^ally guilty of 
the accusations levelled by the Moslem League against it ? Is the leading abettor 
the best person to arbitrate 1 To request him whom you aecnsc as the leading 
instigalor to investigate into the crime I If the Congress superstition was true then 
the British are sure to adjudge the Award in a way to intensify the ill will and 
distrust between the Congressite and the League so as to undermine yet further 
any chances of Hindu Moslem understanding and concord. So then either your 
third party theory was wrong and siqicrstitious or you have obviously bungled, in 
aiiproaching the very mischief making third party to arbiirate. 

The simple fact which the Congressite Hindus would do well to take a note 
of even now and which would spare them from a series of such incousistent and 
bungling steps is that the Moslem religion, theocratic traditions and histoiy all 
imbue them with inherent ambition of Islamic political Sovereignty. The British 
policy at times when it suits British interest docs of course acts as a match—but 
the explosive magazine is genuinely Moslem. It could be held in check but woe 
to him who overlooks its existence and dupes himself into the belief that the 
match itself the magazine. If not j the British-make, any other match may 
43 
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serve the Bamc purpose. Nay, spontaneous com])iistion is also its peculiar charac¬ 
teristic. Hecondly, the Moslems arc practical ])oliticians to a fault. Bo they, in 
eencraf, yield to and ally instinctively with the stronger, even it, be their worse 
opponent,—and continue to bully the weaker. Has not England reduced them to a 
subiect race in India and elsewhere? But to-day England is strong of the two. 
Ho they will fawn on England and continue to aggrandise against the Hindus. If 
to-morrow the Hindus grow strongest they will be yielding to Hindus too and 
behave as brothers as they did in Maharaslitra and Tanjab in the days of the 
Pesiiwar or Itanjit Hingh. That is why Llindu-Moslem riots were a thing unheard 
of in days gone by “to (piotc the Hungressite Slogan.’' 

In all sincerity I rc(iucBt my Congressitc brothers that intead of fulminating 
againsl, the move of the League or what is more likely csi)ecially in the case of 
l,he (landhist group instead of being yet more browbcatcji, the best way would be 
to take it as an ell'cct,ivc cye- 0 ]>cner and arrest their steps once for all on the ilanger- 
OLiB \>alh they were treading. They should simitly refuse to have any further 
tlealing with the Moslems as Moslems. Let the Indian National (.longress rectify 
that fundamental mistake and be once more the real Indian National Hongress as 
it claims to be. Let it, be absolutely consishait with its own ideal of a territorial 
Nationalism and begin with a clean slate. Let it j>roclaim once for all that it 
stands i)y those ]uinciples alone ; 

I'drstly, it rocogni/.es no Moslem as a Moslem or (diristian as a Ohrislian or 
Hindu as a Hindu; but looks upon them all and deal with them all as liulians 
oiilv ; and therefore, will have nothing to do with any special c,omniunal, religious 
or racial interests as ajtart from the fundamental interests guaranteed to all 
citizens alike. 

Secondly, it does not acknowledge any otlu'r constitutional luinciple with 
regard to electorates than the rule “one ma.n one vote" and jiublic services to go by 
merit alone. Only one alternative it may condescend t,o sulisi'i'ibe in view of the 
]ieciiliar situation in India to the ellect that if Oommuind representation is to bo 
resorted to at all then it must slaietly be in relation to the commercial strength of 
the constituents and in the pul)li<‘ services too that relation may be observed, but 
only in so far as it is consistent with merit. 

'riiirdly and above all, so long as such a National and just constitution could 
not be had, let the Longress resist the temptation of i)articipat)iig in any election 
whatsoever under a constit.ution which is delibe.rat.ely meant to divide the integiity 
of the liulian pCA)i>lc and is not only used on Hommunal divisions but is most 
unjustly harmful to the majority community and constitutes a standing instigation 
to the Moslem minority to act against the Nation as a vholc. as tlu' prc'sent consti¬ 
tution iiims to do. Ho long as there are separate electorates for the Moslems and the 
general which in fact means the Hindu one, tlum let the Moslem League and the 
Hindu Mahasablia jiarticipate in the elections and let the Congress stand supremely 
aloof as a truly Indian National body which can never condescend to identify itself 
with any ])articular communal electorate. 

If luit the Congress takes coinage in both hands, rectifles its jiast anti-Hindu 
and ant,i-National attitude and takes iij) the stand I have suggested above, the iirestige 
of the Congress as a truly National organisation will immediately be cidianced. In 
that case it will regain in general the whole-hearted confidence of the Hindu Maha 
Habha at any rate. 

But it can on no account continue to pay the doubic-faced game of getting 
elected on behalf of the Hindu Electorate as Hindus and betray the leghimatc 
interest of the Hindus as Nationalists. It can no longer hunt with the hound and 
run with the hare. Otherwise Ihe Moslems are bound to continue and rightly so 
to look uj^on it as a Hindu body while the Hindus will look upon it and rightly 
too as a pseudo-Nationalistic nuisance dangerous to the Hindu cause as well as 
the Indian National as a whole. 

]\Iay I ho])c that the Congress will oiicn its eyes ? If it docs even now it is 
not yet too late I As my friend Mr. Ketkar proposes in “Maratha” of Poona, let 
the Congress oliscryc a Day of Eectification to counteract tlie League’s Day of 
Deliverance, proidaim the truly National orientation Buggested above and write to 
the League tne last word closing all further corresiiondeuce. “Hir, if you come, 
with you ; if you do not without you; and if you oppose inspite of you—we shall 
continue the good fight to free our Hindusthan as nest as we can. 

And in case our Moslem friends want to have a Royal Commission to define 
their rights let the Congress tell them ancompromisingly “if you want to have a 
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resort to any hulcpcndent arbitration, well, then, the highest tribunal of that 
can be but the League of Nations which has already framed a Public Law with 
regard to the rights of minorities all over the world. The case of Indian minori¬ 
ties also should be referred to the League.” In fact, had the Congress taken up 
this stand as uncompromisingly as ])OSBil)Ic and as Dr. Munje had already suggested, 
then at the Pound Table Conference things could never have drifted in this wild way. 

(h) The Hindu Maha Sabha will have to frame a detailed programme of its 
Economical policy in near future when it issues its electoral manifesto. All that 
J t*an do now is to suggest a few broad i)rinciples, as space forbids dilation. 
Firstly, it must be remembered that man is not altogether an economical being. 
It has been well said by ('hrist that man docs not live by bread alone. As it 
is spiritually true it is also true in the Racial, Cultural, National and several 
others as])ecls that go to coiislitulc the human nature. Therefore, the atlcm))t to 
interpret all human history and human activities in economical terms alone, is 
altogether one sided and amounts to maintaining that man has no other urge in him 
to live but hunger. 

besides hunger, the ]U'oblem of bread, man has other appetites as fnndamcnlal 
as that sensua., inlelloct.nal, sentimental, some natural, some acipiired, some ])erson- 
al, some social, and his beine is a (*um])lex one ; so also is his history. Man has 
stomach but the stomach is not man. 'Jherefore, the solution that is sometinu’S 
suggested to the etl'oct that that economical commniiity of interest ])rovides the 
only and the Ix'st soKent of all reli{:ions, racial, national and other antipathies 
that diviile mankind in the world is as sn])erhciai as simple. 3'he fact that in 
Eui'oi)e the very racTS and nations whcieiii the ju-opliets of this sdiool arose and 
preached and where ^iarit dibits were made to revolutionise all human institutions 
and recast them into this economical mould alone, rcli|jious, racial and national 
dijl'erenceH luii’c bci'ii assuming formidable ])roi>orti()nH and liave been persisting to 
assert tbemsehes in Cermany, Italy, ITanco, Poland, England, Spain cbi, in 8])ito 
of eent.nrics of the most intense ])r()]>agaiida to insist on economical community 
of interest, is enough to ])iove tliat you cannot altojjcther eliminate all religious 
or racial or national factors at a stroke, at a thoiiglit. Those w'ho advance the easy 
argument : ‘If but you ])ersnade all to unite on the economical ]»lano and to for¬ 
get every other BU])eisitiouH ditlercnces as the racial, eiillural. etc.’ forget themselves 
that the very “but” in their argument rebuts the ])ractical utility at any rate, apart 
from its theoretical soundness. Couscipiently, the Hindu h^nghalanists must in no 
ease delude tliemselvos with the belief that the economical luogrammc alone will 
ever suilicc to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout. India. 

h^ccondly, they should remember that economical questions too are inextricably 
bound up under the circumstaiiees obtaining in India with religious and racial 
complications, 'rhere arc thousands of examples which the workers in the Hindu 
h>anghataiiist field know through experience tliat if a Hindu takes to a particular 
trade which hap])eiis to be the monopoly of the Moslems lie is ]iersecutcd. A new 
lliiulu Pinjari or Tangcwala is threatened at several ))laccs with death. Witness 
the fact that Moslem dacoits who attack cities and villages on the Frontiers and 
loot them ])roclaim at durm beats “we will only loot IlinduB, no Moslem shop- 
kcejiorB or money-lenders will we touch.” Hundreds of hundreds of cases of this 
tyiic could be cited. Now, how are you to aiford immediate relief to these Hindus 
unless by organizing them as Hindus ? Moslem police as Moslems, defend them not. 
It is clearly a religious, racial and cultural plague and only the patent economical 
pills can atlord no cure. To iircach to these millions of fanatics, for cxnmple, the 
rioters in Snkknr District that their economical interests arc atone with the Hindus 
and thus convert them into human brotherhood I Well, let them try it who like I— 
but how many centuries will it take and what are the Hindus to no in the mean¬ 
while ? It is just to match the monomaniac remedy of (landhiji—the spinning 
wheel, by which he wants to convert the world into Ahimsa and make it resort to 
eternal disarmament I Yet, let the wise mouse himself be asked to put into prac¬ 
tice his excellent sn^'gestion to bell the cat and let all others in the meanwhile 
take to other iiractical contrivances and steps to save themselves ? 

Consequently, leaving aside the doctrinaire solution of an human economical 
front or the airy hopes that if but w’e insist on the economical community of inter¬ 
est of all alike and unite nil Indians at any rate, on the economical piano alone, all 
religious, racial, national and cultural onimositieB will vanish like a mist, we Hindu 
Banghatanists should as innctieal politicians restrict our immediate economical 
programme to the economical advance of the Hindu Nation alone. 
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Taking: into consideration the special circumstances obtaining in India and the 
stage of social progress, the only school of economics which will suit our require¬ 
ments in immediate future is the school of Nationalistic Economy. To express all 
the leading pator and of onr economical policy in a suitable formula, 1 should like 
to style it, as the policy of ‘‘National coordination of class interests”. This is the 
economical flank of the Hindu Hanghatanist platform : 

(a) Wc shall first of all welcome the machine. This is a Machine age. The 
handicrafts will of course have their due place and encouragement. Jhit National 
production will be on the biggest possible machine scale : 

(\)) the ]>casantry and the working class form literally the chief source of 
National wealth, hcalh and strength as well ; for a stalwart army also has 
for its recruit depot to depend chiclly on these very classes which sup])ly the Nation 
with the first t.wo requisites. Therefore every effort will be made to revigouratc 
them and the villages which arc their cradle. I’easants and labourers must be 
enabled to have their share in the distribution of wealth to such an extent as to 
enable them not only wilh a bare margin of existence but the average scale of a 
comfortable life. Nevertheless it must be rcmendxTcd that they too lieiiig a ])nrt 
and jiarcel of the Nation as a whole must share obligations and rcs])onsil)ililirs 
and therefore can oidy receive their share in such a way as is consistent with 
the general develoimient and security of the National Industry, manufacture and 
wa’ulth in general ; 

(c) as the National capital is under the present circumstances mainly in¬ 
dividual and indispensable for the development of National Industry and Manu¬ 
facture, it also W'ill receive due encouragement and rec(»n])ense ; 

(d) but the interests of both the cai>ital and labour will ))C sub-ordinated 
to the requirement of the Nation as a whole; 

(c) if an industry is flourishing, the jtrofits will be shared in a large portion 
by the labourers. But on the contrary if it is a loosing concern, not onlv the 
Laiutalist but to a certain extent even the Labourer will have to be satisfieu w'ith 
diminishing returns so that the National Industry as such may not altogether 
be undermined by the overbearing attitude of the selfish class interests of cither 
the eaintalists or labourites. In short the claims of the caiiital and labour will 
be so co-ordinated from time to time as to enable the Nation as a whole to 
dcvelo]) its National Industry and manufa(d.ure and make iiself self-suflicient ; 

(f) in cases some of the key industries or manufactures and such other items 
may be altogether nationalised if the National Government can afford to do so 
and can conduct them more ctliciently than private enterprise can do ; 

(g) the same princiidc aiiplies to cultivation ol Land. Wc should so co¬ 
ordinate the interest of the Ijandlord and the peasant that the National agricuiltural 
})roduction may on the whole be dcveloi>cd and does not sufTor owing to any selfish 
tussle between the class interests of the Landowner or the tenants or the tiller ; 

(h) in some cases the Government may take over the land and introduce 
state cultivation if it can serve to train no the peasant class as a whole with 
use of big machines and agriculture on a large and scientific scale; 

(i) all strikes or lockouts which are obviously meant or inevitably tend to 
undermine and cripple National Industry or production in general or arc calculated 
to weaken the economic strength of the Nation as a whole must be referred to 
state arbitration and get settled or in serious cases quelled; 

(i) private property must in general be held inviolate; 

(k) and in no case there should be on the part of the State any expropriation 
of such property without reasonable recompense ; 

(l) every step must be taken by the state to protect National ludusii-ies 

against foreign com})etition. 

I have hurriedly lined out the above items to serve as illustrations only. The 
National economical strength must grow and the Nation must bo made economically 
self-sufficient; these two form the pivot of the Bolicy. 

A special feature of no less importance of this Hindu Sanghatanist economics 
must of course be to safeguard the economical interests of the Hindus wherever 
and whenever they may be threatened by the economical aggression of the non- 

Hindus as happens to day of a set i3olicy in the Ni/.am State, in Punjab, in 

Bhoi)al, in Assam and in several other parts of India. Hindu Babhas in all 
localities should make it a point to see that the Hindu peasants, the Hindu traders, 
the Hindu labourers do not sufTer at the hand of non-Hindu Aggression while 

the conflicting class interests amongst the Hindus themselves should be solved in 
the light of the above general principle. 
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The European War The two explicit resoliitionB passed by the Working 
Committee regarding our Policy towards the War in Europe leave nothing more 
to be said on that subject, as no new event has happened to demand a change. 
I exhort the Rritish Government once more that a definite and immediate 
declaration of granting the Dominion Status as contemplated in the Westminster 
statute to India, at the end of the War at the latest is the only means to secure a 
whole-hearted sympathy of the Hindu people with England in this present struggle 
and to ensure the willingness even of an Independent India in future to continue 
a eo-])artncrship in the commonwealth on equal terms any delay in granting the 
Dominion Status as an immediate Bt.e}> to enable India to tread on the path of 
evolutionary ])rogrcss towards her ultimate political destiny would ])rove dangerous 
even to the solidarity of the Pritish Commonwealth. The rise and rapid advance 
of .Ia])an in the JOast, of Russia, Italy and Germany in the West arc events 
portenUms and a contented and self-governing India cannot but be a mighty frn'tor 
in strengthening the Pritish i)oaition in facing any anti-Pritish com))inalion. Put 
no amount of iK)litical sojhistry can disarm Indian discontent and make her 
tolerate the humiliation of continuing as a Ihilish dejicndcncy. Do you expect 
any longer to dupe her into the belief that it is only the want of an understanding 
i)etween the Indian majority and minority, the Hindus and Muslims with repanl 
to such details as the ])erceniagc in representation etc. that, justifies England in 
delaying the grant of Dominion Status forthwith? 3'he Pritish statesmen have 
recently stated that their conscience forbids to thrust, an understanding on the 
minority, the Moslems, in India, apiiust their will and would not move an inch 
till tlie Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compromise and a common 
demaml for a progressive constitution. It was really a news to learn that Eng¬ 
lish Slatesmeii have grown so god-fearing and Domocraticnl almost overnight as 
not to be willing to thrust on any peonlc anything against their own will I 
Put may it no asked that when you thrust your unmitigated ]>olilical autocracy 
on India, was there any ])lel)isitc taken to ascertain Indian oi>inion ? Or did 
you lake a iilebisitc or receive a united request from (he minority and the 
majority when only a cou]»]c of months ago you sera])i)cd u]) the provincial 
autonomy at a stroke and invested (Jovernors with pow'crs to conduct 
the (iovoniment at their own discretion and in tlieir own judgment? And if you 
could thrust undiluted autocracy, a vassalage on India and hold her as a de]tendeney, 
can you not thrust a Dominion Htatus on her in spite of the will of a Minority 
and especially so when t,lie majority has unanimously demanded it ? You can 
thrust curses—can yon not thrust blessings ? 3'bo sooner the Pritish peojjlc cease 
to have a resort to these transparent iiolitieal subterfuges and to utilise the Moslem 
minoiDy to canioiiliagc their own uiiw’illingness to grant Hindusthnn her birth 
right, her Swarajya, while she is still treading on an evolutionary path of political 
progress the lietter for England, the better lor India. If the evolutionary i)ath is 
tIujH altogether closed to the llinduB in particular by em))OW'eiing the Moslems 
with a delinite veto on all equitable progress a deadlock may eiisiie, hut only for a 
while. Pecausc mitiire hates vaccum, and if evolutionary inogress is denied the 
gathering forces of Time Bpirit cannot but take the other and more d, ngcroiis turn. 

Hnless indeed something unexpected and a far more imminent and urgent 
duty faces us in the meanwhile, I call upon all Hindu Babhas whether local, 
l*roviiicial or central to concentrate their cllorts on the following three-fold cons¬ 
tructive iwogramme in the main. 

We have numberless tasks before us, all useful, all iiressing, in their own 
wuiy. Put it is ahvays better to begin with the beginning. Instead of getting lost 
in details or trying to do all at once and ending in leaving everything undone or 
illdonc or bungled, carried awaw by anything and everything that comes in the 
way, it is always wiser to choose relatively what is most fundamental, most 
edectivc and at the same time within the reach of our present resources and ability 
and hit iqion a plan to intensify our clforts on those items only in the main. 

We should also remember that unless we gather strength wc cannot and 
should not always be after precipitating struggles only for the sake of demonstra¬ 
tion and excitement at the risk of courting an inevitable failure, when it is uncalled 
for. Navigators abide by the tide. Even lions lie in wait. Great dreadnaiights 
arc built in silent and hidden quarters of the ports before they are called out in 
action and can with their multi-throated roar and fire route their oj^poneiits. 

I have not selected the following items at random. All the above factors are 
taken into consideration in their selection. These three items are the most funda¬ 
mental, the most urgent, and yet quite within the reach of almost every Hindu 
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SanshataniRt who incaiiR to do the really needful at the hour which, though it 
may not he ([iiite exciting to be^in with, is yet quite Pare to cnal)le the forces of 
Hiiidudoin to face a rii^hteoiis ti;;ht in defence of its honour and freedom when 
the hour is Rtnick. Llioso who can undertake other items of the San/;]iatan work 
alon^ with those may of coarse do so. Bat oar first and foremost at.tcntion must 
be c,on(!cntrat('d oti tliese three items for the next two years to bei;in with. 
Whatever we w'ill ho. aide to accom\>\ish in this direction within these two years 
will v’d us in a vesition of vanta'^^e tt) solve other (iuestions far more cileotively 
than it can be donc^ if we lake them np now. Therefore.— 

Intensify your efforts on c-ondnetin*:: a whirlwind campaign at every village 
and town and city to, - 

(1) Itemove Untouehalfility. 

{2) (k)mp('l all l]niv(‘rsities, colleges and schools to make military training 
com])nlHory to students and secure entry into the Naval, Aerial and Military forces 
and institutions for your youths in any and every way. 

(d) Prepare the 1!indn-El('clora1(‘ to the almost measure ]>ossible to vote only 
for those Hindu Sanghatanisis who opcidy pledge to s.afegnard Hindu interests, 
and not to vote' foi‘ the ('ongn'ss Haiididali'S, who can never serve Hindu iid,crest 
with full fic('(hnn ainl boldtu'ss even if they wish or ])romise to do so, so long as 
they are bound l)y tlie Congress discipline and tied to the tk)ngress tic-ket. 

'fhe first of thi'se items will enable yon to consolidate at least a coiiiile of 
crori'H of your owni lirelhriMi who an; ndieiously, cidtnrally, nationally and in every 
other way as much a ]»art and i>arcel of Hindndom as any of ns can claim to be. 
Every local Hindu Sablia must. sf‘e to it in its own locality that these our so 
called untouchable bretliren are immediatidy elevated to the level of the so-called 
toiichaliles by siicuiing t.o thmn all fundamental rights wddeh every citizen, even 
non-Hindu, are entitled to exercise in ]niblie life. We should ])ersuade our 

touchable brot.hei’s, in eases wherever uid.ouehable brothers are o]>pressed in any way 
on the oidy ground of nntouchabdity based on birth alone, to light their cause out 

if need be by resorting to huv ('-ourt. Of course we should on no account molest 

or disrespect: the sentiments of our Sanatani brothers so far as their personal 

freedom is conceriKHl. But in ])ul.)li(* schools, eonvoyam-es, ])Osts, services and in 

e\’ery aspect of jiiihlic liio no Jlindii should ho )»ermitled to deprive oth(*r Hindus 
of their ]mblic rights on ground of caste or uiitoiieliability alone, Whatever social 
equality we Hindus allow to Moslems and other non-Hindus must as of a right 
belong to our Hindu biothers of whaUwer easte llu'y bo. To aid otherwise is in 

reality an insult, to our eoinmon llinduness. It must be jdaiidy nicnlioued here 

that ov(m tiiose who ore at ]>reseiit bracketed as uutoiicliabh'S are themselves 
guilty of this sin just like those wdio arc. bracketed as toucluiblo Hindus. 
For, every uuloucliabh! caste treats some other caste supposed to be iu- 
fewior to it as uutouchnble as ruthlessly as it is treated itself by others. 

3’he sin is eommou to all of us and therefoie, let ns all join hands together and 
be deteriuimul to remove this enise with a siiiu-eme etloit. In the meainvhilo our 
iSanatani brothers may rest assured that barring the fundamental rights which 
every citizen is entitle,d to in ])ublic life, the Hindu Mahasabha will always refrain 
from having any recourse to law' to thrust any religious refc^rm-ou any sect w'ith- 
in the Hindu fold even in the ease of untoueh.ahility. But those Hindu Sangathan- 
ists, who are eonvinecH of the incalculable harm uutouchability has clone ancl is 
doing, should also be free to act u]) according to their own conscience in their own 
dealings. 3'he lines on which I call upon the Hindu Sangathanists to carry on an 
intense campaign of removing untoueliability would be made clear from time to 
time as the work i)rc)ececl8. I may mention lierc even at the risk of a pcrsoj.al 
referenee that those who can should make it a ])oint to read the report of the 
Batnagiri Hindu Hahha under my lead in condueting sueh an intense campaign 
against niUouehability whie,h was attended with notable Bucecss. It will also make 
it clear that the aj)proach of the Hindu Sahha to the question of the removal of 
nntouchability differs at the root from the n])prc)ac-,h of the Gandhist attempt to 
remove it. Therefore, although we may co-operate yet wc should not identify our 
movement with the Gandhist movement. 

In the next two years’ time we llindii Pabhaiis must do more in removing 
untoiichability than two hundred years could do in the past. 

Bo far as the second item is coiiecrnccl the plans will be outined in the All- 
India Committee and the sittings of the Working Committee from time to 
time. 
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The third item consiitiitcH, of course, the very key-stone of the whole program¬ 
me. Unless and until the llindu electorate does not reinrn only the Hindu 
Sangathanists to the Legislatures and local bodies but allows the C/ongress the right 
to rejwcBcnt the Hindu electorates in tlie eyes of the Governmeut, 1,ho Hindus must 
continue to remain as political orphans in ilindnsl.han, in their own country. The 
Hindus may light and win political rights as tlicy have done to a great extent in 
tlie \)ast. But so long as they have not cured themselves oi this s\\i(‘idal folly of 
resigning those rights in the hands of the Congress at tlie ]H)ll8, they can ncYor ex¬ 
pect to strengthen the legitimate position of Hindudom in India, But on tlie con¬ 
trary will find themselves as non-entities and the Moslems alone more i>rolited by 
those very rights which the Hindus have won and couseipienLly, in a position to 
sui)i>rcR8 the Hindus with all the greater impact. 

Remember also that a new Round Table Conferem'c or a sort of a Constituent 
Assembly may be called in near future. So long as the Hindus return as their 
represen I atives the Congressitc alone, tlie (Jovernment is liound and juslilied to 
look uiKin the Congress ])rotests against it. And they will not recognize the Con¬ 
gress as IVpresenting the Moslems or the nation as a whole even if (he Congress 
chums that jiosilion ; because the Moslems refuse to reinrn any Moslem on the 
Congress ticket as a ride. Even Dr. Kitcldew was defeated at the moslcm polls bo- 
eanse he stood on the Congress ticket, llndm- such circunistaii''OS, there is a grave 
and a sure danger of a further siirrcuder of Hindu rights to Moslem demands wliieh 
are already claiming cipialiiy of status oven in the Hindu pro\'iiices. There will be 
IK) use of lu’otest from the Hindu Saiigathaiiist I’arly or of the secret bickerings 
or fulmiiuitions of those Hindus in the Congress eanij) itself who I'crsonally hate 
this attil.iide on the pari of the ('ongress as an orgaiii/alloii ; for, there will be no 
jiiirty with credi'ulials from the Hindu electoj-ale to represent tlunn, who can advo¬ 
cate at the (k)ntei'eiicc the legitimate 1 limbi ih’Iits as freely and boldly anil uncom¬ 
promisingly as tln^ Moslem Ijcagnc representatives can do theirs. 

But it the Hindu electorate does ever come to its sensi's, I’cfiisi.'s to return the 
C\)ngressite candidates and returns only lh(^ Hindu Sangalhanisls in majoiily, the 
Hindus can liave Hindu Sungathaiiisi, (loNernmeul in at. leaht se\en ])rovinccs as 
the Moslems liave in tlie I'unjab, Bengal, etc., ami tlie Hindus can cai)tiire enough 
political power so as to be in a luisition to ienio\e at least 7') per cent of the 
grievaiiees under which they are groaning now even in ])rovinces like U. \\ whore 
tlicy form the majority ami the (\nigress ruled. The ihoiiiicial polit*e and the 
]mblic Ber\iee wdll be under the command ol Hindu Saiieathanist. ({overninents ami 
will not dale to trample on or neglect Himln riahts. .Nay, the Moslems of them¬ 
selves, will neitlier dare to em'roa<di upon Hindu rights nor put forwai-d such 
intohaable anti-Hindu or antinational demands. As w^e have no grudge against 
the Moslem minority in so far as their legitimate rights are eoncerm'd and as the, 
Hiiidu Saiigathaiiists arc ever willing to live in an hunonrahlc fiieiuiship and amity 
with their Moslem conntrymeii in Himlnsthan, the Moslem minoiity too will have 
every iirotection in the c.vercisc of its legitimate rights. 

Therefore, all oiir efforts must he intensely concentrated during the next, two or 
three years in persuading the Hindu electorate to vote for the Himln Saiigathaiiists 
alone and not to vote for the Coiigicssites in any further elections, dhis will reipiire 
a daily press devoted to the Hindu Saiigathanist cause ami a C'ential Liind. Above 
all wc shall have to form a Hindu Barty -including Sanataidsts, Arya Samajists and all 
such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections, wdio have not as yet any formal coiuicctiou 
with the Hindu Mahasahha as an organisation hut are as devoted Hindu Sangathanists 
as the Hindu Sahhaits themselves, 'file w'ays and means of etfectiiig it all is a 
matter of detail and ought to be attended to by the local, ]irovincial and the C’cn- 
tral Hindu Mahasahha organisations and aln)ve all by all Hindu Saiigathaiiists 
whether they be formal members of the Himln Sablia or not. 

Blit if ill Bjiite of our eiforts the Hindu Electorate persists in its suicidal 
folly and votes for the Congress and wc do not secure a majority at. the polls, 
never mind. Our eiforts arc sure to succeed in securing a minority, as wc already 
lind in Maharastra and some other places that Hindu Saiigathanist candidates arc 
not only elected in some hotly contested olcetions against the Congress but in 
cases have top]>cd the iiolls. And even the presence of a minority of devoted Hindu 
Sangathanists in legislatures and local bodies acts as an effective cheek on the way¬ 
wardness of the minority, gives a tongue unto Hindu grievances and paves a way 
to further progress and power. 

But if we are completely outvoted at the elections and do not secure a single 
Beat, never mind still. Wc enall acknowledge the defeat and share the humiliation 
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ill Kcncrnl. But wc vm iiroudly claim for ourselves individually that we did not 
betray oiir conscienec in sjute of overwhelmin'^ odds. The responsibility of the 
electoral defeat and the humiliation will lie on the Hindu electorate in ^mncral 
and not, on him wlio easts his own vote at any rate on the Hindu side. Moreover 
the very threat, of a c'ontest in elections against the Congress on sueh a rif^htcons 
issue is Injund to compel the Congress to be more and more afraid of saeri(icing 
Hindu interests on the altar of the fettish of a pscudo-Nationalism. 

do join the national fight when and while the forces are winning, is patriotic, 
enough. But when (lie fight for a righteous cause is almost lost, to jicrsist still in 
rallying round its banner and refuse to betray one’s conscucnce to the last, in srtitc 
of a general defeat ami humiliation,—is simtdy heroic I and all that an honest 
soldier can individually do 1 If he cannot share the joy of a general victory, 
nothing can deprive him of the supreme satisfaction of having done his duty well, 
ddiis should be the faith with whicli the Hindu Hangatbanists should eoiitinuc 
tlieir cotit(!St under the ])resent cirenmstanees Let us detei-miue, e\cn if the 
worst Clinics to the worst, to be the last of the devoted batch of the Hindu Haii- 
gathauists than to be the first ol the Hindu traitors. 

Resolutions—2nd Day—Calcutta—29th December, 1939 

Thk Communal Awaiid 

The main subjects de.alt with to-day were the Communal Award, the llyderabjid 
salyagraha and reforms, the Siikkiir riots and the demand for the release of 
])olil.ic.n] ju'isoners. 

The resolution on the Communal Award which was moved by Mr. N, C. 
Chaffer/i, Ceneral St'crctary, ran 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its em])hatic condemnation of the 
Communal Award as the basis of the present Indian Constitution and ajipeals to 
all Indians to organize a country-wide agitation for its abolition on the following, 
among other gionnds :— 

It is against all ]>rinciplcs of Democracy and cuts at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism ; 

]l retains and extends the evil of scjiaratc communal electorates fatal to 
representation upon a national basis on which alone a system of rositonsiblc 
government can itossibly be built np ; 

It introduces the uiiprecedcutixl system of statutory majority and statutory 
miiiorit.y which is a lu'uatiou of rcsiKmsiblo Democratic Covernmeiit and only 
accentuates eommnnal bitterness ; 

It ])revenls the free formation and grou]ung of parties in the Legislature on 
the basis of social and economic programmes on which Democracy diipeiids ; 

It has split up till! body-]H)litic and the electorate into IS iliirercnl sections 
or groups each of which is to elect by itself and se])arately its own representatives 
so as to render them iiica]table of a national outlook and eommon points of view, 
policies or j)rogrammcs ; 

It is grossly unfair to Hindus, partienlarly in the Central Legislature and 
in the I’rovincial Legislatures of Bengal, tlic runjab and Assam where they have 
been allotted a smaller number of seats than what their jiopulatiou-sLrength 
entitles them to ; 

It gives to Enropeans, partimilarly in Bengal and Assam, excessive weightage 
of rci>rescntation at the expense of both Hindus and MuHalmans ; 

ddic Mahasabha declares that there will be no peace in the country ui less 
and until the Communal Award is annulled. 

Mr. Chaiterj} said that if Bengal was to live the Communal Award must go. 
No province in India had been so hard hit as Bengal by the Award, whudi was 
a i*rudo device to crush the iiroviiiec, because it was ‘The citadel of ludiau 
natioualism.” I'or Bengal, it was not a matter of mere debate, it, was a matter 
of life and death. Tlic Award was designed dcliberaldy to crush and cripple 
Hindus. It was not an Award, but a punitive, vindictive measure to punish 
lliiulus, particularly the Hindus of Bengal. 

The Moslem League, he continued, had been championing and acclaiming 
the Award because it wanted to foster communal diflerences and animosity. “We 
arc out to destroy this Award, because iVe want to destroy communal animosity 
and bickerings,” Mr. Chatterji added: “The sooner this Communal Award is 
expunged from the ^Statute Book the better lor the whole of India.” 
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After discTiSBinp; the representation of various communities in proportion 
to their respective numerical strcngtli, ])articularlv in Bengal, Mr, Chatterji said 
that they were not quarrollin}^ over figures ana seats, but the fact that faced them 
was that the effect of the Communal Awaird in Bengal had boon to set up a 
sectarian Kronpin^- iji the imlitical life of the province. The ^roiip that had seized 
power was working' on communal lines and was abusing its power in order to 
cripple and crush the Hindus. 

“The Hindus were opposed to the Communal Award on ])rinciple, not merely 
to secure a few more seats, but because they were opposed to a sectarian ])olicy. 
They stood tor a national policy and for joint electorates. Let Hindus not believe 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the Hindusabhaits are 
communalists,” he declared, ‘'They arc not. 'riicir outlook is nationalistic, and, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, they will never lower the Hag of nationalism. 

“The Communal Award having proved disastrous for the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is time that they worked unitedly for its annulment, it can only l)c fought 
by a real consolidation of Hindus. We refuse to obey the dictates and iiats 
of Mahatmas Sardars and rundits. We want to return genuine Hindu 
representatives to the legislatures, jHedged to light the Communal Award which 
is a menace to both Hindus and Moslems.” 

Heconding the resolution, Sir (Jokal (haiid Naramj (I'unjab) said that they 
wanted to do away with the C'ommimal Award because tlmir ideal was to form 
a united nation in India. So long as the Award remained, the i)eo])lcs of India 
could not become united, nor could they hope to win fSwaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems was lliat unless their demands were conceded 
the ])olitical progress of India must be held up. Tiiat attitude was an outcome 
of the (kimmiinal Award. 

Sui)i)orting tlie resolution, Hr. Radha Kamud Makerji observed that the 
Award was the outcome of a “di\hle and rule” poli(*y. dhe scheme of scj^aratism 
involved in the Award had lieen foisted even upon communities and ])arties who 
liad not asked for it, namely, Shias, Indian Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award Avas not a concession to any particular community out of regard for its 
welfare. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

HuKKUii Riots 

The resolution relating to the Snkkur riots <-ondemncd Moslem agitation for 
possession of the JManzilgah, “which was never used as a mosque, which has been 
in possession of the Government since British rule was established KK) years ago, 
and which was being used for various imrposes. 

‘“Ihe Mahasabha appealed to the Government not to yield to the demand of 
the Moslems, as that would result in the creation of a ]termaiient source of 
communal trouble as the buildings were in close jiroximity to Sri Sadbclla, a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage. 

It also condemned the Sind Government for “having failed firmly to deal with 
the Manzilgah agitation and protect Hindu life and prouerty,” and urged iqion the 
Government to lake “vigorous measures in arresting ana dealing out punishment to 
all culprits, irrcsiiective of their position, to rescue abducted women and children 
and to provide for adequate compensation to Hindu sufferers by levying a punitive 
tax on the Moslems concerned in the affected area.” 

The Sabha ap])ealed to His Excellency the Governor to appoint an impartial 
committee to inquire into the causes of the riots. 

i)r. B. S. Moovje, who sjumsored the resolution, said that the only effective way 
of protecting the Hindu minorities in JMoslcin majority provinces was to establish 
Hindu Ministries in the seven provinces where the, Hindus were in a majority. The 
remedy, he added, lay in tlic Jiaiids of the Hindus themselves, and at the next 
elections to the legislatures the Hindus should return only Hindu fSablia representa¬ 
tives, not Congress ie])rcBcntatives. That was also the only way of protecting Hindu 
interests in East Bengal. 

Speaking in sui^port of the resolution, Mr. Basantram, President of Sukknr 
Municipality, said that he had witnessed the murder of Hindus and the destruction 
by fire of Hindu projierty. He alleged that in Snkkur alone over 1^(X) murders were 
committed and 190 buildings buuied, wliile the loot was worth many lakhs, {cries of 
shame). He maintained that the ringleaders had not been arrested. On the other 
hand, he said three Hindu leaders who were engaged in affording relief to victims of 
the rioting had been deported. The resolution was carried. 

43 
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Othkr Besolutions 

A resolution the immediate roleise of politieal prisoners was put from 

the Chair, and carried imaiiirnonsly. Moving the resolntioii, Mr. Savarktu' said that 
i( was the duly of every Jlimlu to work for the release of these youths. 

Another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously demanded 
the restoration of tera])les and places of worship wliich had been converted into 
mosques or ]uit to other use. Tiie Brcsideiit explained that the resolution was a 
counter-move to Moslem agitation for the restoration of certain idaces which were at 
one time mosques. 

^till another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously urged 
the redress of “grievances” of the Hindu Bulqects of Kliair))ur State, in the ihinjab. 
Mr. ISaiuirknr said that it was part of the Mahasahl)a’s i)rogramme to agitate for the 
redress of grievances of Hindu subjects in IMoslcm t^tates. ddicy had already taken 
up the cause of the Hindu snlijec.ts of Hyderabad t^tate, and they intended to 
espouse the cause of tlie Hindu subjects of Bhopal. 

By anotlicr resolution, the fSablui expressed satisfaction at the ‘successful 
termination” of the <‘ivil rcsistani'e movement in Hyderabad (Dec'can), characterized 
the rcfoiuns announced by the Nizam’s (lovernment as “inad(‘(tuate, unsatisfactory 
and disaiiiJOinting” and urged ujion tlint (hnernment ‘to jii\c ctrcct to the proposed 
reforms, inadeiiuate as they are, \Yithoiit further delay.” The Mahasabha then 
adjouined. 


Resolutions—3rd Day—Calcutta—30th. December, 1939 

N. W. E. Bu. Administji A rioN 

Criticism of the Bengal IMinistry’s attitude to Hindus is contained in a resolu¬ 
tion iiassed by the Mahasabha, which concluded to-day. 

Other important resolutions jiasscd by the conference referred to India and the 
war, the foi'iuation of a Hindu “militia”, liulia’s future C'Onstitution, and the funda¬ 
mental liglits of Indian citizens. 

The first resolution eonsidcrod related to the administration of the North- 
West Frontier ITovince, and read 

“The Hindu jMahasaliha records its emjdiatie eondemuation of the weak-kneed 
liolicy pursued by the Covernment of India on the North-West Frontier of India, 
which has led to frcipumt raids in the border districts, cases of kidnajqiing, 
loss of life of Covernment Otheers, both Indian and Britisli, and a huge cxjiendi- 
ture from the Indian Kx(dicquGr year after year. 

“The All-India Hindu Mahaaahha regards the (longr(3SR administration in the 
North-West I^h'oiitier ITovinees as a failure inasimieh as it has failed to lake eflec- 
tivc Bl.ej)S for the ])rcvention of raids and kidniip])ing.” 

Bai Bahadur Bchram of Dcra Ismail Khan, who moved the resolution, deseribed 
some of the hajijienings in the Frontier JTovince during the Chuigress Administra¬ 
tion and said that although in a minority, the Hindus ol the province did not ask 
for more seats in the legislature or other special yuivilegcff but what they wanted 
was that their lives and property should be ju-otected from tribal attacks. He said 
that the tribal peojdes singled out Hindus for their depredations and spared Moslems. 

iJiioan Ddsram Bucjiii, also of the Frontier rrovince, seconded the resolution 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Bengal Ministry 

The conference then discussed the rcBolution on the Bengal Ministry which w^as 
moved by Dr. Shyaina Fi'amd Makhcrjcc. The resolution, which was jiastted, read : 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its strong protest against the openly Wmi- 
miinal and reactionary policy of the j)rcscni Ministry in Bengal as evinced by its 
various legislative enactments and administrative measures caleulatcd to curb the 
rights ami liberties of the Hindus of Bengal and cripple their economic strength 
and cultural life. 

“As instances may be mentioned the following ; The passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Act which is not only anti-Hindii but also anti-national 
with its introductions of separate electorates in the constitution of the Corporation 
of Calcutta. 

“Introduction of the communal ratio in the public services ; 

“Undue preference to Mohammedans in the recruitment to public services in 
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defiance of the recommendations of the Public Service Commission or without 
reference to them ; 

''Discriminatory treatment against Hindu officers in public services. Posting, 
transferring atid j)rorao(.ing of officers on communal considerations ; 

"Moslemization of certain services, especially the educational service ; 

"Lowering of the standard of efficiency and integrity of the administration by 
the introduction of the principle, of minimum qualification ; 

"Discrimination against llindus in the matter of educational grants and distri¬ 
bution of Hti|>endH and scholarships ; 

"Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of grants from the Public Ex¬ 
chequer for purposes of relief and in respect of agricultural and industrial loans ; 

"Abuse of political power for the i)urpose of economic strangulation of the 
Hindus ; 

"Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of licence and contracts ; 

"Attcmi)ting to corrupt the Hengali language and undermine the foundations 
of Hindu culture ; 

"Persistent negligence in the matter of checking widespread destruction and 
desecration of Hindu temi)les, idols and ])lacc8 of worshij) ; 

"Unwarranted interference with the peaceful performance of Hindu religious 
holds and ceremonies in i)rivate houses and ])ublic festivals ; 

"Interference with liberty of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
association of llindus ; 

"Subsidizing Mohammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal i)roi)aganda ; 

"Failure to take effective stei)s for the i>revoiition of crime against Hindu 
women and for the protection of Hindu ])ro|>eriy against Moslem aggression. 

“This H-abha calls u]H)n the Hindus of P>engal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rights, lil.erties and culture under the banner of the Hindu Mahasablia 
against the tlagrant eucroa<’hmcnts made thereon under the ])olicy pursued by the 
present Ministry. This F^abha further calls uiion the Hindus of India to stand by 
the Hindus of Pengal in their fight for the maintenance of their just rights and 
interests.” 

Speaking in Pengali, Dr. Shya77ia Prasad Mukhcj'jcr said that a short while 
ago, on the motion of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, tlic Premier of Bengal, he and Mr. 
B. 0. tfiiatterice waited on the Premier and told him of certain grievances from 
which the Hindus of Bengal suffered on account of the iK>licy of the Ministry, 
That was three weeks ago, but no rejdy had been received from Mr. Hiup 

Proc^'eding Dr. Mukherjec said that the plight of Bengali Hindus was directly 
attrilnitable to the Oommunal Award. In fairness to Moslems, it had to be ad¬ 
mitted that the Award had not been devised by them (the IMoslems), but by the 
British Government. If Hindus wanted to live as a community they must at all 
costs have the Award annulled. 

Referring to the activities of the Bengal ^linistry, Dr. Mukherjec said that 
if it worked for the commonweal, then, in spite of the Award, the Hindus would 
have nothing to complain of. But it had to oe recorded that the high liopes which 
they had entertained when Mr. Fazlul Huq became Premier had not materialized. 
Soon after his assumption of office, Mr. Hiu}, he said, developed a strong communal 
bias, and devised measure after measure detrimental to the interests of Hindus. 
Dr. Mukherjee maintained that it was owing to the activities and the ]mblic utter¬ 
ance of Mr. Huq and some other ]>rominent members of the Moslem League that 
a belief had come to be entertained by the Moslem masses that a Moslem raj 
had been established in Bengal. He added that, left to themselves, the Moslem 
masses had no strong communal bias and were willing to live in peace with their 
Hindu neighbours. Analysing the resolution, he said that there were in it 19 specific 
instances of discriminatory action bv the Bengal Ministry, but the catalogue 
could be am})lilicd several times. They were prepared to ]U’ove to the hilt 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Mukherjee added that the difference between the list of g;rievances set 
forth by Mr. Huq against the Congress Ministries and that given in this resolution 
represented the difference between truth and falschooil. While the Hindus of Bengal 
demanded their rights, they desired that all other communities in the province 
should equally enjoy their respective rights. There should be no usurpation and no 
dispossession. The present Ministry had failed to hold the balance even, and its 
tendencies and actions had always been prejudicial to the interests of Hindus, Dr, 
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Makherjcc, in conclusion, ur^cd that in all future elections to local or lep,ifllativc 
bodies they should return men who would be able to u])hold Hindu interests on an 
All-India basis, without, at the same time, injuring the interests of other 
communities. 

Secondinp: the resolution, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar (Poona) said that the psycholo¬ 
gical explanation of the “atrocities” which had been committed by Moslems on 
Hindus in the difTerent parts of India was that they (the Moslems) were actuated by 
a spirit of aggrandizement, and held the belief that it was their mission to rule and 
the mission of others to std)mit. ddie average Hindu, on the other hand, had the 
mentality of tlefeatism and surrender. It was that mentality that was at the root 
of the plight of the Hindus to-day. If they gave un their sihrit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect their rights, he had no tloubt that Moslems would be 
more reasonable and would not encroach ui)on those rights. 

^rimati Salntri Debt (a Greek c.onverl) and Mr. N. K. Basn spoke in support 
of the resolution. Mr. S, N. Banerjt, who followed, said that it. was a matter of 
regret that there should be still four Hindu nn'inbcrs in what he termed the “com¬ 
munal Bengal Ministry”. He called upon the Hindus to demand their resignation. 
Hwami Satyanand and Mr. Sasi Bhusan Gangooly supported the resolution, 
which was carried with acclamation. 

The Hindu Militia 

The Mnhasabha resolved to form a volunteer coit)S of its own, to be known as 
“Hindu Militia,” and ( ailed u])on Hindus betwen ages of I'S and 45 to enlist as 
members of the “Militia.” 

The preamble stated that such a move was necessary in view of the fact that 
Lord Zetland “has indirectly encouraged Moslems to regard themselves as ha\ing 
more relations with independent. Moslem nations beyond the fi'outiers of India, that 
prominent leaders of the Moslem League, such as Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the 
ihemicr of Bengal, has threatened actual revolt and ci\il war if the future Indian 
constitution is not drafted to their entire satisfaction, and that Moslems are 
organizing and training bands of militia of tluhr own, siuh as the Kliaksars who 
gave so much trouble to the (longress Government in the United I’rovinces.” 

Dr. Afootijt said that after the declaration of war, »Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
the T’remicr of the Punjab, announced that he would give ten lakhs of soldiers from 
the Punjab to fight on the side of England against Germany. Tlie question might 
very well be asked what were the Hindus going to contribute ? Mahatma Gandhi 
had said that the Congress, which some peonlc described as a Hindu organization, 
could not give soldiers or money but couhl help England only with its moral 
syiu])aihy. He left it to his hearers’ (‘ommonsouse to decide whether an oiler of 
moral HU])]’)ort would be better ai)preeiatcd than an oiler of men and weapons. 

Dr. Mooiije asked his audience to draw a jneture in their minds of what 
would hapjion slioiild England fail to defeat Germany. It was quite likely, he said, 
that Moslem nations across the North-VV’^esDirii F'ronlhu’ might invade jndia, and 
the Moslems here would snj)j)orl ilicm. They could well imagine w4iat would be 
the fate of Hindus iu such an eventuality. The danger was t^livions. In the 
circunistanccs, the only remedy for the Hindus was to form their owu'mihtia. 

Dr. Moouje said that every Hindu between the ages of lH-45 must not only 
have military training but must also know how to wield the lathi and the sword. 
A Hindu youth might forego literary education, but he must go to a military school 
and to the akhara for military training and ])hysical culture. He called upon 
every Hindu family to send at least one sou to the Bhonsle Military Hchool at 
Nasik for military education. 

Seconding the resolution, Bhai Pariuanand said that the philosophy of non¬ 
violence could not be the philosophy of guiding national life. The theory of non¬ 
violence ])rca(*hed by Mr. Gandhi, and accepted by the Congress w'as against the 
eult.urc, tradition and history of the Hindus. It was against the teaching of their 
Hcri})tnres. Dr. Amulyaratan Ghose, Mr. Anaiidapriya Kale, Professor Deshpande and 
Mr. Bindheswari Prosad also supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Defence of India & War 

Mr. C, M. Saptarshi, President, the Maharashtra Hindu Mahasabha, moved 
a resolution on “War and Defence of India,” which read 

“In view of the statement made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared war with a desire to safeguard the vital prmci])lc8 of Freeilom and Demo¬ 
cracy as against the rule of Force, and in view or the fact that nowhere is there 
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greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha declares : 

"That as the task of defending India from any military attack is the common 
concern of England and India, and as India is unfortunately not in a position to¬ 
day to carry out that resjxmsibility unaided, there is arnjjle room for whole-hearted 
co-operation between India and England and that in order to make such co¬ 
operation etfectivc, Jlis Majesty’s Government should immediately take steps : 

‘To introduce responsible Government at the centre, 

"To redress the grievous wrong done to the Hindus by the Communal Award, 
both at the Centre and in the I’rovinces- particularly in Pengal and the Punjab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Statutory Minority 
to all princiides of Democracy, with their representation in the Legislatures reduced 
far below what they are entitled to even on the basis of their iH'ipulation strength. 

"In order to inspire the peojde of India to feel that the Indian Army is the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Army of Occupation of the 
British, to remove all artificial distinctions between the so-called "listed" and "non- 
listed" classes or "martial” and "non-martial" races, and to accomplish the com¬ 
plete Indianization of the Indian Army as early as ]>os8ible. 

"lo modify the Indian Arms Act so as to bring it on a par with what 
prevails in England. 

"'fo cxiiand on an extensive scale the Indian Territorial Force and the 
University Training Cor}»s, to establish such military organization in provinces 
where they are not in existence at present, and to increase substantially the 
admission of cadets at tlie Indian Military Academy. 

"do make adequate arrangements for the training of the people in all branches 
of the Defence Force so as to make it ready for all emergencies". 

Mr. Sdpiari^fu cx]tlained that the resolution did not ask Hindus to non-co- 
operate with the Brinsh, neither did it ask them to give unconditional co-0]>eration. 
It was in cllcct responsive co-operation which w^as the policy advocated by the late 
Mr. Balgangadliar Tilak. It laid down certain conditions on the fultilment of which 
the Hindu Mahasabha would give its co-ojieration to the British. Mr. Saj^tarshi 
then explained in detail the terms of the resolution. Mr. N. (\ Chatterji Bupjiortcd 
the resolution, which was carried. 

]>OMiNJON Status 

The following resolution on ‘‘Iiidctiendencc and Dominion Status” was put from 
the Chair and carried : — 

"The All-India Hindu Mahasabha rcaflirms complete Independence as the goal 
of India’s iiolitical as})irutioiiB, and urges that a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as defined in the Statute of Westminster lie conferred immediately on India, 

‘‘The All-India Hindu Mahasablia em])hatically luotests against the recent 
pronouni'emenls of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the elfcet that the 
further constitutional progress of India must (Iej»end upon a solution of its eom- 
mnnal and minority jiroblems, sinee they flagrantly violate the fundamental prin- 
ci\)le8 of a democratic constitution, resting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
party commaudvug a mapi*\ty av\A wot. subjected to the vote ot the m'morhies.” 

I^EAOUK Demand oe Royal Commission 

IJ7\ B. S. Mocmjc then moved a resoliitiou criticising the observance of a 
‘‘Day of Deliverance” by the Moslem League and the demand for the a])poliitment 
of a Royal Commission by Mr. Jinnah. 

The resolution said that Mr. Gandhi’s policy had widened the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems so much that there appeared to be no practical chance of bringing 
uliout Hindii-Moslem unity in the near future : that Moslems had been made much 
of both by the Congress and the Government and had been given concessions, at the 
expense of constitutional and administrative Hindus, much more than what were 
their due on a j)ro})orti()ii of population. 

Ill view of these facts, the Mahasaliha declared that there was no justification 
for the a])pointment of a Royal Commission, but, if a Royal Commission was 
ajipointed, then its terms of reference Bhould also include an investigation of various 
acts of oiipression and atrocities committed by Moslems on Hindus in both Moslem- 
majority provinces and Moslcm-minority provinces.” The resolution was carried. 

Hindu Sangathan & Suddiii 

Another resolution was passed urging the necessity of the Hindu Sanghathan 
and Buddhi movement for the Btreiigthening and consolidation of Hindus of India, 
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This is to bo accomplished by the encourgemcrit of physical culture among Ilindii 
youths, economic uplift of the Hindus, social Uj)lift of Hindu Backward classes, 
removal of the spirit of icalousy and separatism between different provinces and 
different sin^tions of the Hindu community and reclamation of people who for some 
reason or other have gone out of the Hindu fold and their readmittance into the 
Hindi; community by the process of Siiddlu. 

Fundamental Kujiits 

7'he Mahasabha also passed a resolution on Fundamental rights, defining the 
ecpial rights of “all citizens of India, whether male or female residing in or outside 
British India” as, among other things,‘‘a decent standard of living, free and com¬ 
pulsory ])iimary education ; defence of India against foreign aggression ; the right 
to bear arms, to enjoy freedom of conscience ; freely to luofcss and practice their 
respective religious and social customs and usages, subjei't to public peace, order 
and morality ; and protection by the State of the respective language, script and 
sculpture. 

Other Besolutions 

By another resolution the 8ahha called u])on “all Hindus to take the utmost 
care in securing a correct record of their niimhers, and to offer all possible co¬ 
operation in that regard to the census authorities,” 

It urged the Ooveriimcnt to guarantee (;orrcct ennmerafion of the different 
communities by providing for a body of joint enumerators chosen from the different 
communities. 

The Kablia ado])ted a soi'ial programme for the ‘‘consolidation of Hindus,” 
whether residing in or out of British India, including a mass contact movement. 

By another resolution, it urged the rcdistributiou of ]>roviucial bouudaries on 
the “naural basis of affinities of race, language, culture, customs, and usages,” 

A donation of lls. 3G,(t(tO a year for three years was announced by iScth Jugal 
Kishore Dirla for helping the Hindus of Bengal in resiiect of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural education and also for training workers in connexion with the 
Hindu SujKjatlian mo\ement. The amount will bo handed over to Ih. Sliyama 
Frasad IMukherjee and Mr. IS. N. Banerjec, who will nominate a board of manage¬ 
ment and settle details for giving effect to the endowment. 

Bringing the ju'oceediiigs to a close, the Fresident, Mr. F. D. Savarka7\ 
remarked that the session had been successful beyond all expectation. For this 
result tlieir thanks were particularly due to Bengal Hindu leaders, such as Sir 
Maiimatha Nath Mukherji, Hr, Sbvama Frasad Mukherji, Mr. B. C. Chatlerji, Mr. 
N. 0. Chatlerji, and Mr. S, N. Bauerji. Henceforward the Hindu Mahasabha 
must he reckoned a power which could not he ignored. It was not in (lie hope 
of seeing a UuiKisha that ])eople in there had attended the Sabhah meetings. IVojilc 
had come because they felt deeply the idight of Hindus, lie appealed to Hinaus 
to vote for Hindu Maliasahha candidates, in the elections to legislatures and 
municipal and local bodies. 4'he proceedings concluded at 9 p. m. 

Working Committee meeting—Poona—30th. July 1939 

SUHTENSrON OF HVDEUABAD SATYAGRAIIA 

An emergent meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
met at IMr. Laxrnan Balwant Bhoiartkar’s resiilenci; in Foona under the iiresidentship 
of Mr. Vtnajiak Daviodar Snrarkar on Sunday, the ilOth. July 1939 to consider the 
situation arising out of the declaralioji of reforms by the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
connection with the civil resistance movement earried on by the Hindu Mahasablia. 
'Hie meeting was held in camera and was not open to the press or the public. 
The discnssioii continued for four hours and almost all leaders participated in the 
deliberations, The ])rcsident cleared the ]>osiiion by saying at the outset that 
although he was empowered by the Working Committee with all the powers, yet 
the Btatemciit issued by him would not in any way bind the Working Committee 
in arriving at a decision. The president declared that the Hindu Mahasabha even 
up to this day continued sending jathas in the dharma yuddha and that no 
BuspenBion or calling off would take place before the Working Committee’s 
decision. 

The meeting adjourned at 4-30 p. m. and met again at 9 in the night at 
Mr. Bhouatkar’s residence and passed the following resolution 

‘Wliereas the civil resistance campaign against the anti-Hindu policy of the 
Nizam’s Government, launched and conducted so valiantly up to date by the Hindu 
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RanjjjhataniBts all over India, has succeeded to a great extent in welding the Hindu 
Rabhaites, Arya Ramajists, Banatanists, vSikhs, Jains and all constituents of the 
Hindu nation so as to present a consolidated front for the first time in the recent 
history of our race and roused nau-llindu consciousness throughout the land which 
led them all to struggle witli unjiaralleled enthusiasm under the common Hindu 
banner in defence of Hindu rights and in vindication of Hindu honour and 
succeeded in liaffling and overawing all anti-Hindu forces—the open hostility of 
Muslims on the one hand and the covert antipathy of the British Government 
as well as the treacherous attitude of Gongressites on the other—to such an extent 
as recording a moral victory in favour of our Hindu Ranghatanisls’ forces. 

“And whereas the heroic sacrifices on the part of those thousands of thousands 
of Hindu civil resisters have at last comiiclled the JNizam’s (lovernment to announce 
reforms which it refused to do for the past l2o years and which, however halting, 
stingy and tainted with tlaniboyant pretensions to everlasting Muslim su])rennacy 
in the State, arc nevertheless due to the constitutional breach effected by the Hindu 
forces in the citadel of fanatical autocracy that has dominated the State u]) to date, 
and persuaded the Nizam to jiicad for the sjurit of accommodation, ])cace and amity 
and to promise the working of the reforms so as to lead to further constitutional 
expansion, 

“The Working Committee, in consultation w'ith and the consent of several 
leaders of the Nizam’s Rtate, resolves that the civil resistance cam])aign be suspended 
for the time being with a view to find out how the Nizam’s Gosernment will 
meet the fundamental grievances of the Hindu subjects in the actual operation 
of the reforms. It- assures the Nizam’s (iovernment that if the hopes and jiromiscs 
held out by the Nizam in the annourn-ement of the reforms are j’ealiscd in practice 
and the ofli<*ors arc strictly compelled (to be impartial ?) in carrying out the day 
to day adrninislratiori, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in a spirit of 
responsive co-operation. It must be iiointed out that the Muslim community should 
realise from what happened that the only way of securing peace and progress for 
them too lies through their amicable, e(piitablc and c-ordial relations towards 
the Hindus. 

Amnesty 

The second resolution of the Working Committee further emphasized the 
fact that the Nizam should be pleased to grant forthwith a general amnesty to all 
civil resisters, whether Arya Ramajists or Hindu Rabhaites and whether they hail 
from the Rtate or from outside. Any delay or failure in this cannot but i)e a 
source of further irritation atul affect adversely the attempt of ushering in a period 
of cordial cooperation and constitutional ]U’ogress. 

Hindu rAiiTY in the State 

The third resolution of the Working Committee drew’ pointed attention of 
all Hindu Ranghatanists in the State and outside to the important fact that the 
above su8j)cnsion of the civil resistance can only mean the beginning of an intensive 
and constructive constitutional movement. The Hindus in the Rtate should 
immediately form a Hindu party for rousing, educating and consolidating their 
forces BO as to be able to protect the Hindu interests ]»olitical, social atid reiigious, 
and press on for securing further constitutional expansion. 

The fourth resolution of the Working Committee wholeheartedly supported 
the Arya Ramajists’ demands for a claritication of the religious points by the 
Nizam's Government. 

Tribute to Martyrs 

The fifth resolution of the Working Committee pays tribute to the memory 
of the martyrs who laid down their lives in the dharma yudha against the Nizam’s 
anti-Hindu designs and expresses its abiding gratitude towards those Hindu 
Banatanists who had gone to the front and braving tortures, assaults and imprison¬ 
ments, fonglit for the Hindu cause. It records a sense of a]>preciation of thousands 
of Hindu Rangbataiiists who each in his own wmy, whether by financing, 
pro])agating or supporting the movement, iiarticipated and acknowledges special 
indebtedness to Mr. Yeshwani Kao Joshi of Hyderabad, Mahatma Narayanswami, 
Hhariiiavccr Bhopatkar, Chandra Karan Rharda and such other prominent leaders, 
Bhopal and Rampur 

The sixth resolution of the Working Committee appointed a committee 
consisting of Sirdar Govind Prasad Singh of Bihar, Mr. Ramkrishna Pande of 
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Rilaspiir, Mr. Joti Shankar of Cawnpore, Mr. Gano:a Ram of Ahmedabad and 
Mr. (huipat Rai of Delhi to inquire the Hindu gricvaiieeB in Bhopal and Ranii)ur 
States. 

RI'U.EASE of RoLITICAL PlirSONEJlS 

The soventh resolution of the Working; Committee demands that the Bengal 
political ]n-isonor8 now on hiini;er-stike should he forthwith released and the 
(lovernment would be held resiionsiblc for serious consequences if there is 
loss of life. 

'Jlic eif^hth resolution expressed sorrow for the death of Lala liar Dayal in 
exile atid a sense of abiding f>:ratitude for the services rendered by him in the 
cause of Indian ijidcpendcnce. The mectiiif^ terminated late at nie,ht. 

Working Committee Meeting—Bombay—10th. Sept. 1939 

The Hindu MAinsAiniA & War 

India and the war” was the siilqect of a lengthy resolution i^assed by the Work- 
inp; Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bombay on the 10th. September lO.'P). 
ItcprcsciitativGS from various provinces ]>articipatcd in the meeting- vvliich Avas 
sj)ecially convened to consider tlic situation arisinp, out of the deedaration of war. 

''rile Mahasabha condemns ‘‘the sjurit of barnainin.p ami of takiiip; advantaj;e of 
the ])rescnt crisis for tlie i)romol.ion of jHirely communal interest at the expense of 
national well-beinp. 

'J1ie resolution says that as the task of defending India from any military 
attack is of common (a 7 nccrn to the British (Jovernment as wndl as to Indians and 
as the latter are not in a ]>{)sil.ion to carry out that re.sponsibility unaided, there is 
ample room for co-operation between India and England. 

do make such co-oi)oration eflectivc, the Mahasabha urges the introduction of 
responsible government at the I'Cntre, revision of the CDmnmnal Award, niodilication 
of the Arms Act to bring it on a level with that i>revailing in England and exj^an- 
sion of the Indian 'i'erritorial b'orce. The resolution also urges removal of the dis- 
tincliou of martial and non-marlial classes, comi)lete Imhani/.ation ol the Army as 
early as possible, and mtcnsilicalion of the training of cadets of the Indian Military 
Academy in all branches of warfare so that an clleclivc deicuce Jorcc may be always 
ready. 

The Covernment is also asked to take steps to emamrago Indian firms to start 
the manufacture of aero-engines and motor engines and inq)lements of modern warfare 
so that India may be sidt-suHicient in armaments. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus throughout India 
to organize a Hindu national militia of those between the ages of lb and lU. 

Working Committee Meeting—Bombay—19th. Nov. 1939 

The Sabha on Viceroy’s Statement 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasablia, which met in 
Bombay on the 19th, November 1939 under the iircsideney of Mr. E. D. Savarkar, 
passed a number of resolutions toiuhing the present political situation in the 
country in the light of the Viceregal pronouncements and the siiccehes in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords concerning India. 

On the Viceregal statement the Committee passed a resolution emphasising 
that the Hindu Mahasabha refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal, but insisted ujioii it only as an immediate stei) to be taken towards the final 
goal of absolute iiolitical independence, and that a constitution based on that 
status should be corueded to India at the end of the war at the latest. 

'Eho resolution added, “A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible willing eo-oi)eia(ion on the part of India. The British Government must 
liear in mind that India can never extend a wdlling co-operation unless she feels 
that the cause of her feedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by 
oflcring rc8i)on8ive co-operation,” 

With regard to the Advisory Board contemplated in the statement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Mahasabha welcomes it “if it is made to serve as a 
tentative measure with powers more or less equal to a Federal Board of Ministers 
and is entrusted without reservation with maUers concerning Indian defence as 
that of a responsible Council of Ministers”. 
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The resolution adds, “But much will depend on its composition. The Hindu 
Mahasabha must secure such representation on it as in keeping with the proportion 
to population of the Hindus”. 

Hindus and Congress 

By another resolution the Mahasabha reiterated that the Congress did not and 
could not represent the Hindus and as such no constitution or administrative 
Hettl(;ment arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Mahasabha between the Govern¬ 
ment on one hand and the Congress and the Muslim League on the other, 
would ))e binding on the Hindus unless and until it was sanctioned by the Hindu 
Mahasaldia. 

It warned rhe League and the Congress that “it will op])Ose any humiliating 
injustice done to the Hindus by levying a kind of electoral ‘Zezia' as the Communal 
Award does at ])resent. The Hindus must have full representation in proportion 
to their i)opnlation ; they will tolerate nothing less and tliey demand nothing more”. 

d’he resolution added that the depressed classes alone should be given w’cight- 
age on reservation and special protection for a definite iieriod of time. 

Larouu and Capital 

An appeal to capital and lalauir to co-ordinate their efforts in a st)irit of 
patriotism and mutually just accommodation w’as the subject of another resolution. 
The CommittcT calleil upon capital and labour in the country to utilise the i>reBent 
oi^portnnity afforded by the war by w'orking iij) the existing industries and starting 
new industries and to capture and establish the home market against foreign com¬ 
petition. 

ff'he (V)mraittee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Frontier 
rro\ince and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the bikh personnel 
in the recruitment loi the Indian army. 

On the qut'slion of the war and India’s ])artici])ation in it, the babha re¬ 
affirmed its stand taken in this regard and adds, “The W'orking Committee 0])ine8 
that India is not bound on any altiiiistic grounds to extend, as His Lxcellcncy 
the Viceroy exju'cts her to do in his statement, co-operation beyond what the self- 
interest and self-defence of our nation may demand.” 


The All India Muslim League 

Working Comm. Meeting—Bombay—2nd. & 3rd. July 1939 

“A meeting of the W^orking Committee of the All-India Muslim League was 
held on the 2n(l ami 3rd July 1939 at Mr. M. A. Jmnah^a residence, Bombay. The 
following members were iiresent; Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, bir bikandar Hyat Khan, 
byed Abdul Aziz, bhaikh Alidiil Majid bindhi, llaji Abdus battp Haji PIsak bait, 
bir Ali Mohammad Khan Dehhivi, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhuri, bir Nazirauddin, 
Mr. Chowdhury Khaliipizzaman, bir Abdoola Haroon, the Raja bahib of Mahmiida- 
bad, byed Abdur Rauf bhah, Mr. Abdur Rahman biddiqui and Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan. 

ffRe committee considered the correspondence that had passed between Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and byed Alxlur Rauf bhah bahib regarding the a])pointment of 
a Muslim minister in C. J‘. The committee was of opinion that no individual 
province should negotiate or come to any Bcttlemcnt with the Congress with regard 
to the Hindu-Muslim question in its area and that if any such proposals are 
received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to the effect that the matter 
should be referred by the Congress to the ITesidcnt or the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. 

Indian Nationals Abroad 

The All-India Muslim League expressed its full sympathy with Indian 
Nationals in bouth Africa in their struggle against the obnoxious and unjust 
segregation measure and extended to them all possible help. 

44 
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The Working Committee strongly urged the Government of India to take 
prompt stops for the protection of the rights of Indians in Ce}don. 

The Working Committee urged the Government of India to take immediate 
action to secure justice and fair treatment to Indian nationals in Belgian Congo. 

Paiestine Arabs’ Demands 

The Working Committee having examined the White Paper on Palestine and 
having heard the Muslim League delegates, was of oi)inion that the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and are 
totally unacceptable. 

The Committee urged the British Government to meet the Arab demands and 
redeem the solemn pledges made to the Arabs and the Muslims of India who stood 
by the British solidly in the Great War. 

The Working Committee resolved that a Palestine Fund be opened forthwith 
for the relief of the deyiendcnls of those who lost their lives or sutrered in the 
struggle for independence, 'fhe following committee, with ]io\vers to co-o[)t, was 
appointed to devise ways and means of collecting monev for the Palestine Fund and 
remitting the same to Palestine through tlie Ihesident of the All-India Muslim 
League :—Sir Abdoola Haioon Mr, Alidur Uabman Siddiqui, Jlaji Abdus Sattar 
Haji ^Fask vSait, Sir Currimbhoy Kbrnhiin, Mr. Ciiowdhuri Khiilicpi/.zaman (Convenor.) 

The Working Committee expressed its ai)preciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiipii and Ciiowdhuri Khaliquz/.aman who went to 
Cairo, Ijondon and the Near East in connection with the I’ali'stine (luestion. 

It was resolved that, t-he Madras ITovincial Muslim League be alliliated to the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Consideration of the report of the Economic Programme Committee was 
yiostponed. 

Ihc question of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
considered as the report of tho Committee appointed by the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their report, at the latest, by the end of September. 

Action Aijainst Sjr A. II. Giiaznavi 

The Committee considered the explanation of Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
regarding his resignation from the Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined to <*onsider the n'qiiesl, for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-lndia iMuslim League as it was sent by 
Sir A. II. Ghaznavi after the receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
calling for an explanation why dis<-ii)linary action should not be taken against him 
regarding his conduct in resigning from the ]>artv in the Central Assembly and 
defying the resolutions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Committee resolved, after giving full (ainsideration to all the p‘i})ers, domiments and 
evidence, that the name of Sir A. H. Glia/navi be reimtved from the Council of tho 
All-India Muslim League, and further that lie should be disipialified from being a 
member of the League organisation for next four years from Julj 3, 1039. 

Muslims in States 

The following resolutions were next ]mased 

“Tho Working Committee has received re|)orts and representations of maltreat¬ 
ment and injustices being done to tlie Muslims in the Indian States of Jaiinir, 
Jodhpur, Bhavnagar, Cutch and' Patiala. The Committee most earnestly urgoB the 
Rulers of the States concerned to redress tho grievances and luotect the lives, 
honour and projwties and liberties of their Muslim sulijccts, thereby creating a 
sense of security amongst them and preventing the situation from taking a 
serious turn. 

“The Working Committee has every sympathy with the Muslim Muhajirin 
from Jaipur who have been undergoing great hanl,shi])B and sidfering since they 
left their homes. The Committee urges the Jaipur Darhar to meet the just demands 
of the Jaipur Muslims without further delay, so that the situation that has been 
created may not worsen, and at the same time advises the Muslims of Jaipur 
to suspend civil disobedience and organise themselves effectively, as their salvation 
lies ill their own inherent strength. 

Hyderabad Agitation 

. The Working Committee of the Muslim League views with grave concern the 
situation that is being created by the mischievous activities and propaganda of the 
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Arya Samajistfl and Hindu Maha Sabhaitps all over India in organising and dis¬ 
patching jathas to Hyderabad with the ostensible object of vindicating their religious 
rights in order to coerce the State administration. The Working Committee warns 
the Arya Samaj and the Maha Sabha organisations that the ofleiisive bearing of 
these jathas and the shouting of provocative slogans has created intense bitterness 
among the Muslims and unless these provocative jathas are stropped forthwith, there 
is a grave danger of sporadic clashes developing into widespread inter-communal 
strife throughout the country. The Working Committee urges the Provincial 
Governments and the Paramount l^ower to take immediate and adequate action in 
order to stop this mischief, which seriously threatens the peace and tranquillity of 
the country,” 

ITe Working Committee considered the request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League to launch civil disolicdicncc against the Wardha scheme of Basic Education. 
The Committee decided that, in the first instance, the Bihar Provincial League 
should send a memorial re])rcsenting their complete case against the Wardha Scheme 
to the Governor-General, the Governor and the Prime Minister of Bihar, and report 
to the Working Committee the result of the representations. The Committee in this 
connection also advises all other JTovincial Leagues to do like. 

Home Ministers’ Conference 

The Committee also passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee of the All-liidia Muslim League views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as reported in the Press, passed by the recent Home 
Ministers’ Conference held at Simla, particularly Resolution No. 1, which read as 
follows : ‘Tt is recommended to all l*rovincial GovernmentB that they should under¬ 
take a concerted campaign against proi»aganda of a communal nature and against 
incitement toviolenre of any kind whatever.” As it is likely that, in the absence of 
an authoiitative exi)lanation as to what is meant l)y the phrase ”proi)aganda of a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministries which are op])OBea to the Muslim League 
movement will abuse the 0 ])})ortunity thus aflbrded to them by victimising the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Ih-ess and by stilling the general 
Muslim ])ublic opinion on any and every pretext. The Working Committee, while 
requesting the Home rieiiartmcnt, (lovcrnmcnt of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Home IMinisters’ Conferemte meant by the phrase “propaganda 
of a communal nature,” warns the Congress Ministries of the great consequences which 
will follow any move on their ])art that is likely to result in the misuse or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to muzzle legitimate 
Muslim pul'lie opinion in those inovinces. 

Wardha Scheme 

The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others. Apart from its origin, concc})tion and communal 
aspect, there are fundamental objections to the scheme : (1) The scheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim cultuie gradually but surely, and the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the text books are entirely unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 
secure the domination of Hindu culture and language. (2) It imposes the Congress 
Party ideology, and aims at inculcating, among others, the doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
Its objective is to infuse the political creed, policy and programme of one party 
namely, the Congress, in the minds of children. (4) It has neglected the question 
of providing facilities for religious instructions, (ffi Under the guise of the name 
of Hindustani, the scheme is meant to spreaa highly sanscritised Hindi and to 
suppress Urdu which is really the fingrua A’owca of Inaia at present. (6) The text 
books prescribed and provisionally sanctioned by certain Provincial Governments are 
hmhly objectionable from the Muslim point of view, in that they are not only 
ouensive to the feelings and sentiment oi Muslims, but are mainly devoted to the 
praise of Hindu religion, philosophy and heroes, minimising Islamic contribution to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring their culture, history and heroes, 
and speaking of them with scant courtesy. 

Muslims in Congress Provinces 

The Committee considered the position of Muslims in the Congress-governed 
Provinces, and as full rq^resentations have already been made to the Governor- 
General recently, the Committee decided to postpone this matter till next October. 
Before taking anV definite step, it was decided to await the action of the Governor- 
General. The Committee hopes that the Governor-General would consider the 
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representations that have been made to him, and will not fail to disehargie 
his obligjations as reiluired by the Statute in safeg,uardiii^ the rights and interests 
of Muslims, 


The Council Meeting—New Delhi—27th. & 28th. August 1939 

Mosi.em League and War 

The Council of the Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 27th. August 
for six hours. The discussion centred round what should be the Moslem attitude 
in the event of war. Altogether 20 speakers took ])art in the discussion. Before 
concluding the debate, Mr. M. d. Jtnnah, President of the League, addressed the 
members of the (louncil for over one hour, explaining his view on the subject, 
press representatives and the ])ublie were excluded from the meeting. 

The Council unanimously passed the following resolution, which was moved 
by Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon : 

“This council, while de])loring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon them, against their will, a constitu¬ 
tion, and in particular the Eederal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act, lOdf), which allows a permanent liostile communal majority to tram])le upon 
their religious, political, social and economic rights, and the utter neglecd and 
indiflerencc shown by the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed 
provinces in cxer<dsing their sjiecial iiowors to ])rotccd. and secure justice for the 
minorities, and while deploring the ])olicy of the British (Tovernment towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances, if the British Government desires to eidist the BU[>port and synijiathy 
of Moslems in the world, and particularly of Indian Moslems, in future contin¬ 
gencies, it must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without (Iclay. 

“The Coumul considers it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council meanwhile 
directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch witli Islamic countries and to 
ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the Working Committee 
of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to decide this issue.” 

When the Council assembled in the afternoon 8ir Currimbhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate wdth Britain in 
the event of war. He said that Britain w^as not loyal and true to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congress were trying to Bup})reB8 the 
spirit of Moslems. 

Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon (Karachi) then moved his amendment. The Naivab of 
Chattari and Bir Raza Ali 8 U])i) 0 rted this amendment which was finally adopted. 

When the Council met on the next day, Mr. Ashtq HiiHsatn Batalvi moved two 
resolutions urging disciplinary action against the ITemier of the Punjab, Bir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, (1) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement alleged to be against the policy of the League ; 
and (2) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resolution was Withdrawn when 
the President exi)lained that the League had no defined policy on the subject, and 
the second when the I resident held that members were entitled to their own views. 

Mr. Batalvi, by another resolution, pressed for discij)linary action against 
members of the Moslem League who were on the Army Indianization Committee. 
This resolution was also withdrawn. 

There was a lively debate on a resolulion relating to the reported failure of 
the Moslem League Organizing Committee in the Punjab to establish a Punjab 
Provincial League. The resolution suggested that the organizing committee be dis¬ 
solved forthwith. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved an amendment suggesting that the 
organizing committee should be given up to November lb to establish a Punjab 
Provincial Moslem League, failing which the present organizing committee would 
be regarded as dissolved and the President would take such action as he thought fit. 

The resolution was amended and i)a88ed. 

The session of the All-India Moslem League Council concluded on the 
28th. Auffust after passing oyer a dozen resolutions, the most imiiortant of which 
concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federafion ; Baluchistan ; Indians in 
South Africa; the communal problem; and appointment of a committee to 
Strengthen the provincial Moslem Leagues. 
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The rcBoluiioii dealinp; with the communal problem urged upon the Government 
of India to take necessary steps to arrive at a decision on tne vexed question of 
music before mosques because the communities concerned had been unable to come 
to a settlement among themselves. 

The Council while fully sympathizing with the Indians in South Africa 
in their struggle against the im])Osition of further disabilities, exju'cssed the view 
that there was ample iustilication for Indians joining the common non-European 
front with the object of fighting racialism and the colour bar. 

The resolution on the Indian Vriiices’ attitude towards Federation congratulated 
the rrinces and His Exalted Highness the Nizam in particular on the stand they 
had taken against the introduction of the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to o]>posc the scheme. 

The Council condemned the iiolicy of the Biitish Government in depriving 
the people of Baluchistan of their ])olitical rights and demanded the introuuction 
of provincial autonomy in that province. 

Leaoue & Punjab Premier’s Attitude 

Syed Ali Mohd. RashidVs resolution relating to India in the event of war, 
stated 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem League, 
in its meeting of December 4, 1938 had laid down that no responsible member of 
the Moslem Jjeague shall make any pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Hir ^^ikamlar llyat Khan was iiresent at that meeting, the latter 
has issued a statement on that very subject on August 25, at the most two days 
before the Council of the All-India Moslem League had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the oi)inion of this Council, is worse than his previous 
statement of Hei)tembcr PKIS to which exception had been taken by the Council 
in its meeting of ^September 4, 1938. The Council, in these circumstances, is 
com])elled to place on record its sense of regret at his attitude and to make it 
clear that Hir 8ikaudar Hyat Khan’s statement on the question relating to war 
does in no way represent the views of the Moslems of India.” 

To this Sir Raza Ah moved an amefidment wdiich slated “that the opinions 
and sentiments cx]tressed })y Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to the 
Press on August 25 in no way represents the view of the Moslems of India.” 

This amendment was carried by a majority. The Unionist Party members 
and their siqtporters voted against the amendment. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original resolution of Syed Ali 
Mohd. Kash'di and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolution. 

During the discussion on the original resolution, together with Sir Raza AWs 
amendment, ^yed Rashtdi, the mover of the original resolution, questioned the 
soundness of the ])rinciplc. He said that the question before them was whether 
any member of the Council could issue a statement without consulting the working 
committee of the Moslem League. On a matter of i)rinciple, Hie action of Sir 
Sikandar in issuing a statement was subversive of discipline. He thought that the 
League should take notice of it. 

Prof. Inayat Ullah (Lahore) said that Sir Sihaiida?'^ statement was in confor¬ 
mity with the ])olicy of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly. The Punjab 
Premier’s statement, he added, in no way allecled the ]>olicy of the Moslem League. 
He warned the House that the passing of such a resolution would impede the 
work of the Moslem League in the I’unjab. If they so desired, the matter could 
be referred to the working committee of the League. He therefore oiiposed the 
original resolution. 

Sir Raza Ali, moving his amendment, expressed the opinion that Sir Sikandar 
had blundered in issuing the statement of August 25. He, how^ever, drew the 
attention of the members to the attempts that w^re being made to divide the 
Moslems and said nothing should be done which would compel Hir fc^ikandar and 
his party to break away from the League. He explained that his amendment did 
not censure the Punjab Premier without giving him an 0])portunity to explain 
his position. He merely made it clear that Sir Sikandar’s statement represented 
his individual views and did not neccssaiily accord with the opinion of Moslems, 

Afaulana Zafarali Khan supported Sir Raza Ali’s amendment and expressed 
himself against the original resolution of Syed Rashidi which, he thought, went 
further and registered disapproval of Sir Bikaiidar’s statement. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, observed that the resolution arose out 
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of circnmsifinoes which were unfortunate. He did not know what made Sir 
Sikandar issue that statcraent. He was of the opinion that since Sir Sikandar 
was not present at the meeting:, Sir Kaza Ali’s su^;'gestion contained in his 
amendment, was sufficient for their luirpose. The amendment, while meeting 
their objects, was not unnecessarily provocative. 

Mr. Iliiq, continuing, said that the Moslems were faced with a serious situation. 
On the one hand, in seven ])rovinces the Congress was in })Ower and their experience 
showed that it was determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
economically. On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
giving consideration to Moslem demands and grievances, lii the cinairnstances, 
Mr. Iliiq thought that provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
breaking down. He concluded by supporting Sir itaza All’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ascertained the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment. In doing so, he enqhasized that whatever their decision it should 
be unanimous. He thought that h^yed Bashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Bir Sikandar Hyat- Khan’s action without liearing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on the Bun jab 1‘remicr without giving him an opportunity to 
ex})lain his ])osition. 

There was another amendment to the final resolution in the name of Mr. 
Ahdul Wa]H‘cd Khan which, however, failed through the Council acce|)ting Sir 
Eaza All’s amendment. Mr. Waheed Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way represented 
the views of the Moslems of India, and further retpiested the working committee 
to take disciplinary action against him. 

Communal niOBLEM 

Mr. Fazlul Hug, the Bengal Premier, next moved the following resolution 
dealing with the communal })roblem : 

‘^Thc Council of the All-India Moslem League views with alarm the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances throughout India arising out of the question 
of music before niosques ending in many cases in disastrous consequences to the 
Moslem community, and urges upon the Government of India to take such ste])a 
as may be necessary to arrive at a decision on this question ])arli(udarly because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
themselves. The Council of the All-India Moslem League records its deliberate 
opinion that in case a solution of this (piestion is not arrived at, which can be 
accei)ted by the communities as a satisfactory solution, there is a grave menace to 
public yieace and tranquillity w’hich would render ordered government im])OB8ible 
in India.” 

Mr. Fazlul Hug, after exphasizing the Beriousness of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, i>ointed out that in Bengal they had been enforcing 
certain rules to regulale music before mosques, regardless of any communal 
considerations. ()n the contrary, he said, in the United Provinces and Bihar, the 
Moslem minorities have sullercd in conse(juence of Ctovernmental measures to check 
disturbances. He, therefore, suggested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be ifniformly enforced 
m ditferent provinces in order to check communal trouble resulting from music 
before mosques. Ihe resolution was passed after a brief discussion. 


Working Committee Meeting-New Delhi—18th. September’39 

The War Kesolution 

^rhe following is the text of the Moslem I^eague resolution on War passed by 
the Working Committee at its meeting held at New Delhi on the 18th. September 
1939 : — 

‘'The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League appreciate the 
course adopted by H. E. the Viceroy in inviting Mr. M. A. Jinnah, I'resident of 
the All-India Muslim League and apprising him of the position regarding the 
international situation resulting in war and his own views, to ne conveyed to the 
Muslim League, ^he Woiking Committee have given their most earnest 
consideration to H. E. the Viceroy’s views conveyed to them by the President and 
also to the pronouncement made by the Viceroy since the declaration of war by 
Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to the members of the Central 
Legislature on September 11, 1939. 
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“The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed by the Council of the All- 
India Muslim Leap:iie by its resolution No. 8 of August 27, 1939, in the following words: 
‘While deploring the policy of the British Government towards the Muslims of India 
by attempting to force upon tlicm against their will a (constitution and in particular 
the Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon their religious, 
political, social and economic rights and the utter neglect and indifference shown by 
the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed provinces in exercising 
their special powers to protect and secure justice to the minorities and towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstaiKces if the British Government desires to enlist the support and the 
sympathy of the Muslims of the world and particularly of the Indian Muslims in 
future contingencies it must meet the demands of the Muslims of India without 
delay,’ arc the true sentiments and opinions of the Mussalrnans of India. 

“The Working Committee a])prec-iate the declaration of II.E. the Viceroy, which 
is in tlie interest of India and ])articularly the Musalmans, that the Federal Scheme 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 193.3 has been sus])cndcd. They wish 
that instead of its being suspended, it had Ixicn abandoned com]>lctely and desire to 
convey to His Majesty’s Government that they should do so Avithout further delay. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that they do not endorse the “Fcjderal 
objective” of His Majesty’s Government referred to by II, E, the Viceroy in his 
address to the members ("if the ('entral Legislature and strongly urges upon the 
British (lOvcrnment to review and revise the entire problem of India’s future 
constitution de novo in the light of the experience gaintM by the working of the 
lu’esent provincial constitution of liulia and dcvclopmcnls that have taken place 
since 19;i3 or may take place hereafter. 

“The Committee in this connection, wish to point out that Muslim India 
occupies a special and peculiar position in the ])olity of India, and for several 
decades it had hoi)ed to occupy an honourable ])lace in the national life, government 
and administration of the country and worked for a free India with free and 
independent Islam in which they could play an equal part with the major commu¬ 
nity with a complete sense of security for their religious, })olitical, cultural, social 
ami ecoimmic rights and interests ; but the developments that have taken place, 
ami especially since the inauguration of the provincial constitution based on the 
so-called democratic parliamentary system of government and the recent experiences 
of over two years have established Ixtyoml doubt that it has resulted wholly in a 
})ermanent communal majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities wliose life and liberty, ]u- 0 ]>erty and honour, arc in danger and even 
their religions rights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
uniler the Congress Government in various provinces. 

“That while Muslim India stands against ex|doitation of the people of India 
and has repeatedly declared in favour of a free India it is ecpially opposed to the 
domination of the Hindu majority over Mussulmans and other minorities and 
vassalizatioii of Muslim India and is irrevocably opjiosed to any “Federal objective” 
whi(h must necessarily result in a majority community rule under the guise of 
demix‘.racy and a parliamentary system of government. tSuch a constitution is totally 
nnsuited to the genius of the peoples of the country w^hich is composed of various 
nationalities and does not constitute a national t:>tate. 

“The Muslim League condemns uinirovoked aggression and the doctrine that 
‘might is right’ and upholds the princij)le8 of freedom of humanity and ‘that llie 
will of the strongest irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail.’ 
The Committee express their deep sympathy for Boland, Englaml and France. The 
Committee, however, feels that real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to 
Great Britain in this hour of her trial cannot be secured successfully if His 
Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the Mussalmans 
justme and fairplay in the Congress-pverned provinces where today their liberty, 
person, property and honour are in (langer and even their elementary rights are 
most (^allously tram])led upon. The Committee strongly urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government and Viceroy and Governor-General to diret^t the Governors to exercise 
their special powers where any Provincial Ministry fails to secure justice and 
fairplay to the Mussalmans or where they resort to oppression or interference with 
their political, economic, social and cultural rights, in accordance with the sacred 
promises, assurances and declarations repeatedly made by Great Britain, in conse¬ 
quence of which these special powers were expressly embodied in the state. The 
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Committee rep:re< to say that so far these special powers have remained dormant 
and o))B()leto and the (Tovernors have failed to protect the rights of the Mussalmans 
under the tliieat by the High Command of the Congress that exercise of these 
Sj)ecial ]>()wcrs on the part of the Governors will lead to a crisis in all the Congress- 
governed provinces where they are in solid majority. 

‘‘While the Musliiii licagne stands for the freedom of India, the Committee 
further urge upon Jlis Majesty's Government and asks for an assurance that no 
declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made wilhoiit the consent and api)roval of the All India Muslim Jjcagiie nor any 
constitution be framed and finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government and the 
British rarliamenl without such consent and approval. 

“The ])olic,y of the British Government towards the Arabs in Palestine has 
wounded deejly Muslim feeling and sentiment and all representations in that belialf 
have had no real etlect so far. ‘Jlie Comniittce once more urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government to satisfy the Arab national demands. 

“If full effective and lionourablc co-operation of the Mussalmans is desired by 
the British Government in the grave crisis wliich is facing the world today and if 
it is desired to biiiig it to a successful termination it must crrale a sense of security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and lake into its coniidence the Muslim 
League which is the only organisation that can spiiak on behalf of Muslim India. 

‘‘At this critical and dillicult juncture the Committee ap)>eal to every Miissalman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-India Muslim League with a solemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the tH' millions of Mussalmans in India, 

Working Committee Meeting—New Delhi—22nd October ’39 

TtlE LEAiaiK ON ViOEUOY’S f^TATE.Ml-:NT 

The Muslim League passed at New Delhi on the 22n(l. October ’39 a lengthy reso¬ 
lution ex])ressing sal/isfaction with certain i>arls of the Vieert>\’s statmmait hut asking 
for further ehiritication, and authorising the President, Mr. Jinnah, to take steps to 
get, the elariiication necessary. If lie is satisfied with the elaj’ilication, he is empowered 
to give an assiiraiu'c of eo-o])eration to tlie Ibdtish Government in tlic lU’osecutioii 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution ; — 

“After a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated October 17, 1030, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
a])preeiate that ilis Alajesty’s Governmeiit have emphatically re]mdiated the un¬ 
founded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-India 
Muslim Tjcague alone truly reiireseiits the Muslims of India and can speak on 
their behalf ; also that, the rights and interests of the minorities and other import¬ 
ant interests eoneerned have been duly recognised. 

“The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that the points of vital 
importance raised by the Muslim League in their statement dated Sei>tember 18, 
1939, are not ])reeisely and categorically met. 'Hie Committee therefore venture to 
suggest that, in order to secure co-o])eration on an equal footing, as desired by 
His Exeelleiicy, further clarification and discussion of those matters that are left 
in doubt and have not beiiii met satisfactorily are noeessary with a view to arriving 
at eom])letc understanding, which alone would enable the Muslim League to eo- 
ojierate in a matter which concenis not only the Muslims of India but the country 
at large. 

“The Committee cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating ir 
the enactment of the Government of India Act of 1935 as given in the statement 
of His Excellency, but do not think it necessary to enter into a controversy regard¬ 
ing those iiiaeeuraeies, historic and otherwise. The opposition of the Muslim 
League is not merely to the ‘details’ of the plans embodied in the Act of 1935 and 
tile reconsideration thereof, but their demand is that the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wltolly examined and revised dc novo. The Committee 
reiterate emidiatically that no future iilaii of India’s constitution will be acceptable 
to the Muslim League unless it meets with their full approval. 

“The Committee also considered the proposal of His Excellency the Viceroy 
for the establishment of a Consultative Group but cannot at present expiress any 
oiunion with regard to it until its status, constitution, powers, scope and func¬ 
tion are fully known, but welcome further consultation regarding this matter as 
proposed by His Excellency in bis statement. 
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“In view of the urgency of the matter, the Committee hereby authorise 
the President to take such steps as he may consider proper to get the doubts 
removed and secure complete clarification of His Excellency’s statement and, if the 
President is fully satisfied, the Committee empower him to give an assurance of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India, to the British Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of the prosecution of the war.” 

The Working Committee of the League also passed the following resolution 

“The Working Committee hereby empower the JTesident to advise, guide and 
issue instructioiiB to Muslim League Parties in the various provincial legislatures 
in the event of some sudden emergency arising. The Muslim League Parties shall 
give effect to or carry out such instructions as may be given by the President. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Working Committee Meeting—Meerut—16th. to 18lh. Sept. ’39 

Rerolution on War 

The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-IIlema towards 
the present European war was adopted by the Working (.Committee of the Jamiat at 
its Meerut session held on September 10, 17 and 18 : 

‘‘Britain justifies its particii>ation in the Polish-German war under the cover of 
specious arguments and calls u]»on its deucndencies and colonies and other countries 
to assist it in its defence of freedom and democracy. The Viceroy of India has 
also ap))cale(l to Iiuluins in the name ot democracy and freedom to heln the Allies. 

“The committee has given its most anxious consideration to, aiicl has most 
thoroughly cxamiiicd every aspect of, the present international sitnalion in the 
light of the lofty teachings ot Islam, the demands of patriotism and the highest 
princifdes of ethics. The committee has also examined in detail the arguments 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying motives of the 
British Government in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at right 
conclusions. 

"So far as the present British policy is concerned, we are sorry to state that it 
does not provide any valid basis for encouragement for the Indian people. Looking 
at the first plea, that is, defence of freedom of nations, we are confronted with the 
hay)pcning8 in Czechoslo\akia, Austria, Abyssinia, and Albania, where freedom was 
wantonly sacrificed and the (lictators carried on a campaign of fire and destruction 
and perpetrated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against those free people. Britain 
silently watched this spectacle. Even if it may not be ]uovcd that Britain was a 
party to the occupation of A))yssinia by Italy, it cannot be controverted that 
Britain did not stand for the freedom of the weaker nations ami allowed the 
German and Italian dictators to enslave them. Moreover, Britain is itself respon¬ 
sible for keeping many nations in bondage and has adopted a deliberate policy of 
violence and 0 ])pression to keep them in subjection and to Rui)i)rcs8 their struggle 
for freedom. We are faced with tyranny that reigns in India and Palestine. The 
bombing of Waziiistan and other frontier tribes and the aggressive occupation of 
Hadhrament in South Arabia arc facts which may not be (Icuied. It is difficult to 
put any favoural)le construction on these events and actions on the part of Britain. 
I^oes Britain sincerely desire the freedom of nations and is it willing to defend the 
liberties of inde[)endent people ? 

“On examination, tne second plea of the defence of democracy and the exter¬ 
mination of dictatorshii>s, is also found to be ecpially untenable. We fail to 
appreciate how Britain is concerned in the matter if the German nation is reconciled 
with dictatorship in its own country. After all, the German nation alone is 
concerned with the form of its government. Shall we understand that if there were 
a democratic form of Government in Germany instead of dictatorship which has 
committed aggression against Poland, we should have justified the aggression just 
because Germany was a democracy ? Is Germany’s action in Poland any worse 
than the barbarities in Palestine at the hands of the so-called British democracy ? 

45 
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Are we expected to justify the atrocities and bombing operations in Waziristan and 
against other independent frontier tribes just because Britain happens to be a 
democracy ? 

“So far as India is concerned we are confronted with the latest exhibition of 
British democratic policy in the dec.laration of war by the Viceroy on behalf of 
India without even caring to consult Indian i)ublic opinion. In any case, we fail 
to understand why Britain involved itself in the horrors of a war in defence of 
democracy but did not care to defend the Spanish Ec])ublic and is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of (Tovernment in its colonies and dependencies. 

“The Jamiat-ul Ulema-i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle. It 
firmly believes that the principles which are enunciated in the teachings of Islam 
stand for a nobler ideal of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world by 
the so-called Kiiropean democracies. Under Islamic democracy the majorities and 
minorities live in ])erfect ])eace and security. The Jamiat pins no faith in the 
Euroi)ean dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British i)olicy in this war 
docs not reveal the slightest indication of love ot democracy. 

“Looking at the third plea of supporting the opprcssi'd we fail to understand 
why Britain did not come to the rescue of 'rrijtoli, Syria, Abyssinia, Uze(‘hoslovakia 
and ralestine wldch were no less o|)pressed tlian Boland, and allowed them to be 
victimised by the ()pi)ressorB. 

“'The fourth siiecious plea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. We arc only too i)ainlully aware of the continuous and 
deliberate breach of lu'oniises ever since the days of (Bieen Victoi'ia, and even 
earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made liy Britain during the last 
Great War. In spite of the repeated declaration made by res])onsible British 
statesmen regarding the territorial integrity ol the various States wliieh fought 
against them and the sanctity of the holy ])laces of Islam, the victorious Allies 
dismembered tlic Tuikish Empire and violated the sanctity of the lioly places of 
Islam with imiiunity. 

“In its deliberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back¬ 
ground and has come to the conclusion that the committee cannot subscribe to 
these sjiecious pleas or consider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Governments and individuals from amongst the Muslims have 
hastened to i)ledge their support to Britain on account of their political exigencies 
and for selfish motives and arc now trumpeling these pleas. We fail to see how 
even they can elface from the hearts of the Muslims the memory of a eonlinuoiis 
chain of events from the time of the Great War riglit up to the ])rescnt and 
persuade a God-fearing Mussalman or a genuine patriot to sujiport Britain in the 
present situation. 

‘ We have also to look at the question from another angle. We have to 
consider whether our eo-oj)eration with Britain in the war will help the best 
interests of India or the Mussalmans. We fail to draw any ])ositive conclusions 
from historical antecedents. India made every sacrifice and underwent unbearable 
siitterings to help British imperialism during the last Great AVar, and prolonged its 
bondage in (-onsequence. What is there to assure Indians that helping Britain in 
the present juncture will secure their national freedom and that British imfierialisra 
in the event of another victory will not treat Indians w’ith greater highhandedness 
under the cover of the so-called democratic reforms ? We are alarmed at the recent 
amendment to the Government of India Act which has cripiiled whatever little 
autonomy was given to the provinces. 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema has always stood for the ideal of complete independence. 
It considers the securing of independence for India its religious, political and 
ethical duty. 

‘ Considering all these factors together, the working committee of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-i-IIind finds no valid reason to support British imperialism in this war. It 
is the considered view of this committee that in the present critical situation the 
Muslims of India, in fact all Indians, should immediately unite to formulate a 
common policy and arrive at a decision which should be in keeping with our 
national self-respect and dignity. Herein lies the real guarantee of their freedom 
and emancipation. 



The All India Shia Political Conference 

Annual Session—Chapra—29th. to Slst. December 1939 

Demand for Joint Electorates 

The three-day of the All India Shia Political Conference concluded 

on the Slst. January 1939 after passirifi a number of resolutions includin^^ one ex])reH8- 
ing its iiitent' jn to keep itself aloof both from the Congress and the Muslim League 
and another demanding the introduction of joint electorates and the abolition of 
separate electorates. 'J'he Conference was presided by Mr. Kalhe Abbas. 

The resolution on the de(‘iBiou to dissociate itself from the Congress and the 
Muslim T.ieagiie evoked much discussion. Mr. Jnffar Hassam^ (Jencral Secretary of 
the Conference, 'withdrew from the dcl)atc hccause, in his opinion, it was “harmful” 
for the Shia community to keep itself aloof from the Congress. The resolution 
adopted reads as follows ; — 

“This session of the All-India Shia Political Conference considers as its ideal 
B constitution of freedom in which the rights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those of the Shia comniunity, may he etfcctivcly aaf(‘guardcd. Tliis session consi¬ 
ders it necessary to chiimpion all movements based ou nationalism and j)atriotism 
launehed by any ])olitical party. But as the critical period of the political evolution 
through which India is passing at tlie i>rcsent moment is manifest and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the jtolitical and religious interests of the 
Shia minority are in ji'opardy and the manner in which those rights are being trod¬ 
den over is un])aral’ele(l in the circumstance, when the life of the Shias as a com¬ 
munity is in danger and when neither ])arty—either the (Vingress or the Muslim 
League— is doing justice to the Shuts nor is protecting their rights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Shias have no practical alternative loft hut to strengthen 
their itolitical organisation internally from the platfoim of the Shia Political Confer¬ 
ence and to keep themselves aloof as a community both from the Congress and 
the Mu dim League. 

“It is also necessary in the oinnion of the Conference to make it clear that 
the Muslim League, wdiich has always trampled upon the feelings and susceptibilities 
of the Shia minority, claiming in the same breath to be the only rej)resentative 
body of the Muslims of India, is utterly wrong in its pretension because in so far 
as the Shii s are concerned, as a sect they have never considered the Muslim league 
to be their representative and they declare that any ])act in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies 'without consulting the Shia Political Confeni- 
ce will not be binding on the Shias of India.” 

The Conference reiterated its faith in joint electorates with “snob reservation 
and weightage that exist today in the different provinces”, and demanded the aboli¬ 
tion of senaratc electorates. 

Kesolutions urging on the IT. P. Government to cancel the punitive tax wdiich 
was being levied from the Shias at Lucknow, to rescind their communiques of 
November 11, 1938, and to withdraw as early as ]'Ossihlc all pending cases against 
eight Shias in the Benares Camp Jail were also adojitcd. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Shia sufferers of the Anatolia 
earthquake. 

That the Governors of the various provinces should exercise their special 
powers for the protection of the minorities in respect of the Shia Community and 
that the Shias he “protected from being tramijled u])on”, is one of the eight deman¬ 
ds for “safeguarding the rights” of the Shias lormulated by the Foundation Commi¬ 
ttee of the All-India Shia Conference held under the presidency of the Maharaj- 
kumar of Mahmudabed at Cluijwa. 

The demands will he placed for consideration before the All-Parties Conference 
to be held at Lucknow. 

Other “demands” dealt with the rights and representation of Shias in the 
Provincial Legislatures, Cabinets and local bodies and safeguarding the religious 
and social rights of the community. 



The A. I. Anti-Communal Award Conference 

Fourth Session—Calcutta—27th. August 1939 

The Welcome Addeesh 

The fourth session of the All-India Anti-Coinmunal Award Conference was 
held on the 27th. August 1939 at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. S. Aiicy, m. l. a. (Central). A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leaders attended the session, which was opened 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay. 

Sir Manmatha Bath Mookerjec, former acting Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, in welcoming the delegates, said, ;‘VVhat we arc here to-day to condemn, 
was condemned in no uncertain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” An award, he said, presn])]> 08 ed arbitration and 
validity of the arbitration rest-ed u)>on a reference by which the parties connected 
were bound by its result. Tlie Communal Award had none of those features in it. 
He condemned those who believed in the “ncithcr-accept-nor-reject” formula and 
observed l.liat although this course might have been prompted by a spirit of 

nationalism, it was a much too generous spirit of nationalism which sought to 

barter away the birthright of a community for the bencht of Bef)arati8t8 and 
communalists. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inherently unsound and unfair to one or more communities in 
order to ])urcha8e the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly favoured by 
those measures. 

Proceeding, the speaker said, “There can be no pretext whatsoever for saying 
that the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Award. And if the decision has 

wronged any community, ns it undoubtedly has, the Government cannot say that 

the last word has been said. Tor, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
iinrefnedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally uiiredrcssed”. 

find that the working of the Aw^ard has been even more disastrous than 
that foi'sehadowed by the Pritish Premier. We have to-day legislative and adminis¬ 
trative measures frankly conceived in the interests of the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating and ernshing the minority which is admittedly 
more intellectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro¬ 
portionate arnomit to the ])uhlic funds. Indeed so far as my Province is concerned, 
the attempt is frankly to rob Peter in order to jiay Paul”. 

OrENiNG Apdeess 

In opening the conference, 8ir Prafulla Chandra Ray observed : “During the 
last two years and a half the communal decision at work has viroved a veritable 
apple of discord, bringing rapidly in its train legislative measurcs,and fundamental 
changes in administrative policy which have been disastrona to the best interests of 
the province”. He expressed his indignation at the fact that “the authorities at 
l)eUu and Whitehall do not seem even now to be in a mood to do their duty to 
India in respect of that disease in our body-politic—thc hated communal decision”. 

Hejiarate electorates, Bir Prafulla Chandra continued, were an evil, the gravity 
of which could hardly be exaggerated. A national system of Government could 
never be built upon such a foundation. Over and above this, the distribution 
of seats among the dilferent communities had been grossly unfair, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

Concluding Bir ITafnlla Chandra said, “Let us all of us take a vow to carry 
on a continuous and relentless fight against the so-called Communal Award until it 
is completely rooted out of the soil of our country”. 

Peesidential Addeesb 

In his Presidential address, Mr. M. S. Aney declared that those who were mini¬ 
mising the extent of the incalculable mischief which the Award had already created 
and was likely to create by calling it an essentially domestic question had done peat 
injustice not merely to the Hindus but to the Indian nation as a whole. All the 
politically-minded Indians whether they belonged to the Congress or some other 
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political organisations like the Liberal Federation, the Sikh Leap:iie or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, stood for independence, that is, the establishment of a democratic res¬ 
ponsible government in India. The princijdes of democracy and nationalism were 
the very soul of the ])olitical struggle carried on in this country for more than half 
a century by the Indian National Confess. Any scheme promulgated either by 
the British Government or by the leaders in India of any community, which 
threatened to imj)ede the growth of the spirit of democracy and nationalism must 
therefore be opposed tooth and nail by all those who stood for those })rinciple8. 
Those who stood upon communal privileges and communal settlements between 
Hindus and Muslims imjdied the existence of some third party to enforce the terms 
of such an agrc(!mcnt, a position which was certainly incompatible wdth the ideal of 
independence. 

Referring to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the recognition of their existence as a distinct and 8ci)arate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various schemes of 
Federation based on the conception of federating Muslim and Hindu India were 
being published for discussion by the leaders of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the background. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a powerful respon¬ 
sible government at the centre was in itself an evil. It became more aggravated 
as power was given to and exercised by neoplc who were already communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the ])rovinces was also 
due to unwillingness on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
majority community in the Htate. Thus the exercise of ])rovincial })ovver by 
representatives leturned on the communal ticket in a few provinces had virtually 
annihilated in them all regard for the conception of Indian nationalism and Indian 
democracy. 

Apart from the injustice done to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the Punjab and 
Bengal, Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangei's lurking under the 
Award than met the eyes on the surface of it. It was an insult to the Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in this country had created political imjiortance 
and that they were, therefore, entitled to peater rights and i)rivilcges of citizenship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Pact had especially aggravated the difliculties of 
Bengal Hindus and made them more helpless. It had indicted the unkindest cut on 
the body-jiolitic of Hindu Bengal which had already been crip}tleil by the Award. 
Mr. Aney ex]ues8ed the hope that this Pact would open the eyes of all Indians to 
the dangers incidental to the extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then resorted at the bidding of his “inner voice.” The Award, Mr. Aney added, 
was entirely opposed to the spirit and policy on which the work of building the 
Indian nation was being carried on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to members of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Com¬ 
mittee as well as Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic efl’ect which the Communal 
Award had already produced and the havoc which it was likely to cause in the 
near future. 

Mr. Aney regretted that although Congress Ministries had come into power in 
eight out of the eleven provinces, no concerted effort had been made by the 
Congress to bring constitutional pressure on His Majesty’s Government in order to 
alter the denationalising provisions of the Award. They had no doubt that if the 
Government of these eight provinces exerted pressure on His IMajesty’s Government 
to open the question for fresh consideration it would not be easy for the latter to 
turn down their demand. He advised the Conference seriously to think of setting 
up an efficient machinery to carry on the fight against the Award and asked his 
audience to examine the constitution of the Congress Nationalist Party carefully and 
to see whether its membership should not be ke})t open to every one who was 
opposed to the Award and not merely to Congressmen as at present. 

Sir Nripen Sircar’s Address 

Sir Nripendranath Sircar addressing the conference, said that the object of the 
conference was to convince the powers that be of the justice of their cause, relying on 
the additional fact that the working of the last two years and a half had justified their 
ap})reheDsions and to persuade other communities, or at least sections of them, that 
their grievance was legitimate. Referring to the possibility of the first object being 
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ftchieved, he said, that ])a8t history could lead to one con(;lnsion, namely, either the 
injustiL'e of allocation of 119 and 80 scats was done deliberately, or without pro[)er 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wron^ for fear of disturbinj!; the peace of mind of those who 
had acipiired an unmerited {rain did not place His Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable li,i;lit Jlavin^r le^rard to tlicir jiast liistory, was ii. reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now behave in a difTercnt way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s nest by displeasinji; some communities ? 

‘dlut whether tliey can alford to be just or not, we must continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reference not merely to aiLTumenls which have existed at 
all times, but also by reliance on what is ha])penin{> as the result of the communal 
decision.” added t^ir Nrij)endra. 'T venture to assert that our claim is irresistible 
for justice beins done, however belated, to a community whiihi is boinj; seriously 
hurt by grave injustice—an injustice to which flic only answer which could be given 
was ‘\Ve had the ])Ower to do it, we ha\e done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons for our action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that our 
decision has been unjust and unfair. Whatever it is we are not going to make any 
change.” One woidd have thought that some firovision would be made for rnodifviiig 
the decision it it Avas shown after actual working that a community had oeen 
unfairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the ommission had 
been deliberate. 

Outlining a ])rogrammc for the future, Sir N. N, Sircar observed, “We must 
try to convert to our views those ivho sull belieic in the formula ‘Neither accept 
nor reject.’ 1 venture to suggest that, although we cannot wi])e oflf the fiast, 
yet recrimination aiiout i)ast events and conduct will serve no useful purpose, 
and must be avoided. The task may not be easy, because llengal Congre^ss is 
part of All-India Congress and the communal shoe docs not pinch the Hindus 
in Congress rrovinces. 

“There should be consolidation of Hindu o))inion and efforts in Bengal, and 
the necessity for the same being retlccted in the Bcmgal legislature. For the 
success of this effort, constructive work will be necessary, and not merely speeches, 
precessions and taking out boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

“The artificial barriei' between Scheduled and non-^^cheduled castes must be made 
to disapiicar, and this can only be done by fair and sym])athetic treatment, by acts, 
and not by more declaration, remembering we have to atone for jiast shortcomings. 

“For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 
Hindu candidate, uidess he will bo willing to openly disiaird the formula ‘Neither 
acccjit nor reject,’ and equally openly to join not only in the protest against the 
Communal decision, but to declare that he will try to iireserve, safeguard and 
promote Hindu rights, subject to the interest of the whole Province and juBtic-e 
for other communities.” Concluding, Sir N. N. Sir('ar urged that the spade-work 
and preliminaries for this work should be taken uj) from now, and not left for a 
future date nearer the next election.” 

Resold TiONH 

The Conference adopted a number of resolutions including one recording 
its disapproval of the Government’s decision on the communal inoblem ‘‘inasmuch 
as it retained and extended the evil of 8ej»arate communal electorates and provided 
statutory majorities with separate communal electorates, which were wholly opposed 
to the lU’inciple of responsible-Governimait.” 

The decision, the resolution stated, wdiich had wrongly been called the 
“Communal Award” was calculated to imj)cdc the growth of a common national 
feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness, and grossly unfair to the Hindus, 
particularly in the Central Legislature and in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, 
the Punjab and Assam ; it gave to Europeans, jjarticularly in Bengal and Assam, 
excessive representation at the expense of both Plindus and Muslims. 

The Conference was of the opinion that a system of responsible government 
could only be based on joint electorates and not on “an anti-national system of 
representation such as the Communal Award provides for.” 

Pointing out the seiious consequences of the operation of the Award, the 
Conference regretted the attitude of the Congress towards the question and urged 
it to revise its policy and strive for the reversal of the Award. It also requested 
all political organisations and individuals opposed to the Communal Award to be 
united in fighting the Award. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

Twenty second Session—Muttra—28th & 29th November 1939 

The rjiEsiDENriAL Apdrehs 

Over 30/Xi(J people attended the 2Jnd. Hession of the U. P. Political Conference 
held at Muttra on the 28th. November 193b. Knthusiastic Bceiies were witnessed 
in Mdha/nlrd Prafap Nngar when Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and other leaders 
arrived at the ]>andal. Prominent ainoni; those jiresent were Messrs. Mohanlal 
Saxcna, .1. P. Mripalani. Purshottaindas Tandon, Dr. K. N. Katju, Hri Prakash. 
Mohanlal (iaulam. Dr. Murarilal, Dr. Asliralf, Dr. Shaiikat Aiisari and Dr. K. M. 
Loliia. Messages wishing siieecss to the Conference were read out from Pandit 
G. B. Pant, and i\lr. Shiva Prasad Gii])ta (Benares). 

Hakim Hnjldl Chairman of the Ueeeption Committee weleominf]; the dele^mtes 
said socialism was the only cure for all these ills. 

Pandit .himharlal Nahrii simko in Hindi for one and a Inilf hours. He be^an with 
reference' to lh(‘ war in Ihirope and said lie was luippY to slate that its rej)ercussions 
in India were most weh'ome as they had succeeded in ennijxisinjr Iheir internal 
diffcreaiecs in ConLti’ess. randil Ncdiru proceedini: einjihasised that their demand 
for Swaraj was an old otui ami had notliinc i,u do with the ])rL'seiit war. When faced 
with the jn’()t)lcni arismi^ out of the war in Fairope and the atLitiidi! India should 
adopt, the Congress soiiclil ehi! i/it'atioii ot British (rovernment’s war aims in relation 
to India. He rej^ri'tied to say that tlie British (lovernmont’s reply to their demand 
was most nnsalisfactory and then'foro the (’on^ress Woikinc (’ommitti'e had no 
alternative ))ut to call u)>on Con^^ia'ss Miuisiiies to lesi^ii. Ho reiterated the 
Congress diunand t( r a Constituent. Asscml)ly to frame a suitable eonstitiition for 
India and said tliat he saw no prospect o) a setllenn'iit between l)ie British Govern¬ 
ment and India so lone as tins main Conej-ess demand was not aeceptinl. 

d'he eommiinal prohli'in, he Haul, uas not a major issue ami was ea])ahle of 
Bolution if India’s richt to lie treated as a free eoiintry was eoiu'oded. He exhorted 
the gathcriiie lu follow the (hmeress eonstruetive proeramme ami take to Swadeshi 
and Khavli in particular, (loncludine, I'amhi Ni'hrti remarked that they were in 
no hurry to launch a sliucclo and would not lake the otlensivc, but at the same 
time they should prei)are themselves from now for future continj:;encicB. 

Resolutions—2iul. Day—Muttra—20th. November 1939 

IxpiAN States 

The ROBsion concluded this evoiiine after passing unanimously two resolutions 
relating to Indian t^tates and the Tenancy Bill and another on the eonstruetive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes. Jt was also resolved that 
the next annual session he held at. Mainpuri. 

The resolution on Indian Slates welcomed the awakening and growth of politi¬ 
cal ideas among the pco])le of Indian Stales and regarded it as a hapjiy sign for 
the freedom of India. It aihised the people of States within the pro\inee and the 
neighhoiing States to jiress their deinamls with determination and to he non-violont. 

Tlie resolution also expressed disapprinal of the action of Indian Princes in 
offering help to Britain tor the defenci^ of democracy vvithout consulting the wishes 
of the people, and added that it would he tit and proper for the Princes to put 
this principle in ]iraetice in their States. 

Mr Ji. S\ Pandit, who moved the resolution on Indian States, criticised the 
policy of Indian Princes in helj>ing Britain in the iirescnt war without eoiiBulting 
their peo})le He advised the princes to adapt themselves to the changing londitions. 
Dr Ashraf said that conditions even in the progressive States were far from satisfac¬ 
tory. Mr. Nehru, before ])utting the resolution to vote, said that Indian States to¬ 
day were a relic of the ])ast,. He thought that the ultimate responsibility of the 
happenings in Orissa States (Ran]mr), Limhdi, and other Kathiawar States lay ou 
the British Government. Mr. Nehru remarked that condiiions were really 
intolerable even in the soeallcd progressive Stales. He eonelnded by observing 
that no political advance existed. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The U. P. Tenancy Btll 

Mr. 8. K. D. Paliwal moved a resolution on the U. P. Tenancy Bill which 
welcomed this measure initiated by the Congress Ministry and successfully piloted 
through both the Houses of the tJ. P. legislature. Mr. Paliwal explained the 
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beneficial provisions of the measure and described how they would help the 
ryots in a ])eriod of severe economic depression like the present. He chaiacterized 
the Bill in its ])rcscnt form as a moderate measure and said that he failed to 
iindci’stand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Troceeding, he 
observed that the peasants must rely on their own strength and agitate to get 
the measure placed early on the statute hook. 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor of U. P., and hoped that the demand made by millions 
of peasants of the ])rovincc for si)cedily bringing this Bill into operation would be 
satislicd immediately. After Dr. Z, A. Ahmad had seconded the resolution it was 
passed unanimously amid applause. 

CONSTRDCTIVE PROGR AM M E 

There was a d-hour diBciission on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent resolution ])asBed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance of 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro¬ 
gramme with special relerencc to the po}mlarising of charkha, the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It provided for the establishment 
of rnandals in districts ami for the opening of cara])H for volunteers. It would 
also be obligatory on the volunteers to exi>lain to the peoide of villages the 
C'ongress demand lor a eonstitntent assembly and its implications. Mr. 
Fur^hoHamdas Ta)id(.m, who sponsored the resolution, made an earnest 
aj'peal to the ]>eople to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction, fie was convinced that they would develop their organisa¬ 
tional strength by giving effect to the constructive programme laid dowui by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

After I’aiidit, Kesh^dev Malaviija had seconded the resolution Mr. 0, N. Dixit 
moved an amendment seeking to delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
ot the district and town Congress committees to play charkha regularly daily and 
thus set an exam])le to others. This amendment was su])ported by half a dozen 
speakers of socialist views all of wdiom. while reiterating full confidciice in Mahatma 
(-rhandhi’s leadership, objected to Bi)inning charkha as a matter of priiicijde. 
The amendment, when ]»iit to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Socialist Conference 

Annual Session—New Delhi—2nd & 3rd July 1939 

Presidentiai. Address 

“Ever since the Trijmri Congress, confusion has arisen in the ranks of the 
Congress Socialist Party”, observed Acharya Narendra Deo, in the course of his 
ju’eshlential Hi)eech at the Delhi Socialist (inference, w'hich was held in the Munici¬ 
pal Hall, New Delhi on the 2nd. July 1939. 

There was great resentment, added Mr. Deo, against the National Executive 
in certain quarters at its attitude of neutraiity as regards the Pant resolution. The 
leadership was accused oi vacillation at a crucial moment and it was said that the 
Executive, in taking the decision of neutrality, departed from the party line. There 
was lack of understanding amongst f’arty members about the Party line itself. 
Other groups had taken advantage of this confusion and, as a result, the party was 
passing through a crisis. 

The I’resident admitted that the leadership was partly responsible for the 
present state of aiTairs and that sufficient care was not taken in the enrolment of 
members. “We have allow^ed other groups to enter the Party and these groups 
function as such within the Party itself. This is against all principle of Party 
organisation. The Party has thus largely lost its character and has become a 
platform.” Mr, Deo added. “The Party has, by its growing influence in the Congress, 
also succeeded in correcting the ultra-Leftist tendencies of certain Socialist groups 
in the country. The attitude of Socialists of all ranks towards the Congress has 
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radically altered during the last five years. It has decidedly become favourable 
towards the Con^^ress attitude taken by the Congress Socialist Party from the very 
beginning towards the national organisation.” 

In order that the Congress Socialist Party should continue to represent this 
healthy tendency, it was necessary that the Socialists should first set their house in 
order. All im])ortant questions should be thrashed out in the Party and decisions 
should be (nken democratically and every edbrt should be made to make the Party 
as homogeneous and compact as possible. Strict i)arty discipline should be enforced 
in the enrolment of members and they should insist on quality rather than 
numbers. Certain organisations had got jealous of the growing power of the 
Congress and they wanted to undermine its influence and prestige. Socialists would 
I^rotcct the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing which might 
weaken the great organisation to which Socialists belonged. 

After cx))laining at length the reason why the Socialist Party took a neutral 
attitude at the Tripuri Clongrcss session on the Pant resolution, Mr. Narendra Deo 
stated that the Left was weak and divided and at ])rcsent no section could initiate 
and load the struggle single-handed. It had ))cen said that the i^resent leadership 
did not want a struggle in the near future. Even if that be the case, he askofi, 
“Should we not, by energetic action, create an atmosjdicrc in the country which 
will compel Iho leaders to implement (he resulntioii of the NatioJial Demand ? Let 
the so-called Left give i>roof of its earnestness ; let. it translate the Congress 
lesolutioiiB into action and those who lag behind will soon have to follow snit. 
Concrete political lu-tion alone can move the Congress as a whole towards iraplc- 
mcning its own resolutions.” 

11 the slot:an of unity for immediate struggle was correct, Mr. Deo observed, 
their stand of neutrality was th(‘ only concct attitude consistent with their i)olicy, 
()p])Osition to the Piuit resolution, if it had succeeded, would ha^e brought about 
disunity and tliey would have be('n held responsible for it. If there was no unity 
to-day in the Congress, Congress f^ocialisis >Nere not to blame. 

While he criticised the Left for its shortcomings, Mr. Deo also did not 
absolve the Right of its share of blame, and staled that tlie Lbglit had done nothing to 
im}>lement the rcsulution of the National l>emand. The resolution had been relegated 
to the background and steps were being taken vvbich led one to think that the High 
Command had no other programme except the })arliamenlary programme to 
implement. Regarding the working ol the l^)ngress Ministiu's in the provinces, the 
President remarked that, otlices were accojttcd to strengtheu the national movement 
and not to demonstrate fitness for rule. If the Ministers found that it was no 
longer ]H)ssi )lc for them lo fultil that ])uriH)8c they should frankly say so and 
vacate otlice. “We can hold ourselves responsible for iirovincial administration,” he 
said “only so long as wc arc in a i)osition to utilise these new op]K)rtuniticB for 
Btrcngtheniiig the nation. tSuch opportunities arc every day ]>roving less and less 
and things have come to sm^h a pass that the pailiamentary ])rogramme can 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other i)rogrammc to it. If that 
be so and if we are c*alled u])Ou to make a choice, \ye shall vote for direct 
action.” Concluding Aivharya Narendra Deo said, ‘“J'hero is phenomenal awakening 
in the country and the international crisis is deepening and one does not know 
when the world Avill be involved in a war. Let us not throw away our ojmortunitics. 
Let those whose vision is clear, formulate a jdan of action and by following a 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to the people the immediate necessity 
of making elaborate preparations for the impending struggle. Let the Congress 
Socialist Party realise that it has t.o iierform these urgent tasks in conjunction with 
all those who think and act alike”. 

Second Day —New Delhi—3rd. Jaly 1939 
Mu. Jai Puakash’s fSrEEi’n 

Addressing the Conference on the next day, the 3rd. July, Mr. Jai Prakash Naratn 
General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and dcni<xl the imi)ression bold in soine quarters that the 
Socialists wantetl to create a sidit in the Congress. Mr. Narain declared that the 
Socialists had no quarrel with the Congress as a ])oUtical organisation but they did 
not completely agree with its programme which, they felt, was not sufficiently 
advanced. They also wanted to counter the growing tendency towards ‘‘parliamen¬ 
tarism” among Congressmen, The Congress Socialist Party had been, proceeded 
Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, in existence for the last five years and during this 
period had constantly endeavoured to radicalise the Congress programme 
46 
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and to direct that body alonK the path of revolution. The only way 
they could achieve that object was to or{;aniso ellectivcly the Kisans and 
labourers in their own orj’anisations under the ao^ia of the Coiif^ress. 
The Socialists never cared about the leadership of the Oon<;res8—tlic personalities, 
in whose hands all the ]H)wer of the Conj;ress was conccntratcil. Tlicy were only 
concerned with its iiro^rainmes. It was their conviction that the old t\)n^ress 
proe;ramme of attainin'^ Swaraj had outlived its utility; it had become too antiquated 
to cope with the modern needs. Hence the necessity of a new luo^ramme based 
on full reco'tnltion of the preatly changed conditioMS. Refcrrin;; to the charp’o that 
the Socialists were weakening the ])arent body (the C'on,i;ress), Mr, Jai I’rakash 
Narain pointed out that the chief task to which the Sov-ialist 1‘arty liatl addressed 
itself was the formation of Kisan Sabhas and Ma/door Sahhas^. d'his they were 
doinu, to brinp; Kisans and Ma/Aloors in lar^e luinduM-s into the ('onpiess fold. The 
harnessiny of the tremendous iorce behind the Indian massi's, consistiiiLi; cliielly of 
})easants and labourers, could not but. ^'icaily stienctiKMi the C'on.i;rcss. 'J’hc 
Congress nas not etpposed to the oruanisaiion ot Ixisans and Mazdoors in tln'ii' own 
or<zanisalions, and therefore, it could not he said that the .'socialists vere impairing 
the forces of the Conj;iess by diveitini; them into ihircrcnt channels. Mi'. Jai 
Prakasli concluded by expressing satisfaction at the ]'r(i,.Mcs^i\e consolidation ol the 
forces of the Jjcft, which, he declared, aneured well lor the iutnre oi India. He 
also oiqinse^l tlic jiaiticipation of Indians in impellalist wars. 

Ki':soi.T’'noNs 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference. Tt iiryed that more 
concerted eli'orts should lie made to prepaie the conntiy for a nation-wide stru,>;'<ile 
to enforce tin' national demand and nr^i'd that ior this jairj'osc a national volunteer 
corps shonhl be immediately formed. 

'idle c-onferenee fomhunned the jniliey adojited hy tlie (uneriiments of nen;j;al 
and the Ihinjah against the Kisan and laiiour movenn'iils in tlieir respeell\’e 
provinces. It also slronitly criticised (he Fun jab (!o\einmcnt for ciifonin^ the 
Frinees i’rot.eetion Act. 

lly another resolution, the coiiference Aveleomed the eo-ordination of the 
activities of Socialists and (hmmunists, which it rcaaidcd as the only solid basis 
for coiiBolidatiiit; the forces of the Left. 

The conference iii'e.ed the (V)nmvss Workim; Committee immediately to convene 
a joint eoiiferencc with the Staiidiii}; Committee of the All-India Slates I’eoples 
Conference in order to devise ways and means to res.ime the strn^'glc in the States 
with the full backing ol the Con;j,ress 

A resolution on war was also adojited, rntnestinp; the Congress to take np, 
inter aha, active anti-war ]»ropat!,anda on band, espe<-ially in the chief rccruitiii}^ 
areas. It also desired the Con[;reHs (lovernnienl.s in tlic various lU'oviuces to make 
their ])Osition absolutely clear to the Fritish Coveriiment that tliey would resist the 
working of the proposed amendments to the Covernment of India Act relating to 
to recruitment. 


The Agra Zamindars* Conference 

Fifth Session—Benares—Ist, & 2nd July, 1939 

The FiiEsiDENTiAL Address 

The fifth session of the Agra ITovince Zamiiidars’ Conference was hold at 
Renares on the 1st July 10J9 under the ]>re8idcn(*y of Rani Rritam Kunwar of 
Sahaspur Ihlari, who in the course of her address said 

In IbJd 8ir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey, while replying to the deputation 
of Jhansi Kshattaiya Sabha remarked that ‘authority under the new constitution 
will rest with those who best know how to organize themsolves to gras]) it.’ Those 
were very wise words. The Congress that was mentally more alert and politically 
better organized than the landholders defeated the latter in the last eloctions and 
formed tlieir own Govcrnmciit in 8 out of the 11 provinces. The zamindars had 
to pay penalties for their incapacity to take the time by the forelock. Internal 
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diflputcB rcndrrod united action difficult and there is little wonder that the Nation¬ 
al Af!;ii(udUi]iHt party collapsed like a house of cards with the first breath of unfav¬ 
ourable wind, I was never very honeful about the future of this party as it was 
built on sliiliin^i!: sands. It is an unpleasant memory that much before the date of 
elections the ranks of the zamindars were divided into two groups, each preparing 
to eclijisc the other in the future formation of the Ministry. Though an open 
ru})ture was avoidf'd yet backdoor intrigues weakened the nonc-too-well organized 
ranks of the laiidholders and tlic election results reduced them to the position of a 
small minority in the Assembly. 

The (^ingress Government on getting into saddle launched on a career of 
reforms. A Tcnam-y Hill far-reaching in its elTects and still wider iji its reactions 
was introduced in the Lower House and has now been sent to the r])])er Ghamber 
for ratitication. It is idle to bank on the revision powers of the Council as the 
CongrcHH Government control a majority in the combined session of the two Houses, 
The Tenatu y Ibll in its ]>rescnt form is quite stifi’ from the j^oint of view of the 
zamindars and it was a great mistake on our ])art to reject the jirojiosal of arbitra¬ 
tion t)y the Co'gress high command. It is true that the high command w'ould not 
have altogether changed the anti-landlord comjilcxion of the Hill, but it is certain 
that as a result of this arbitration some of its more rigid clauses would have been 
relaxed. 'Phe o)'i>osition oH’ored by the zamindars to tlic Tenancy Hdl was insincere 
(and I seek pardon for some )>lain-B])eaking) because instead of ])luinly telling the 
])C0plc that they could not immediately i»arl with so many of their rights, the 
spokesmen of the zamindars indulged in uncovincing arguments and said what 
they did not mean. The masses did not believe them and their critics 
laughed in their sleeves. A gineral charge on the d'enancy Hill was uncalled for 
and it served the piiriiose of the (ioveinment very well, li provided their agents 
W'ith a very easy handle to further their i»io]»aganda against the zamindars 
in the villages. if this did not widen the gulf between the zamindars 
and the tenantry, it in no wu\y helited the cause of the landlords and 
did not liriiig the zamindars and the masses together. Nor did it favourably iii- 
fluenee the HritisJi Ciovernment. It was unkind to accuse them of an alliance 
witli the Ckmgress against the landed magnates, ;More tlian themselves it was the 
Hritish Government that saved the zamindars from collapse and decay. 

The lu'oscnt ])olitical weakness of zamindars is neither due to their betrayal by 
the Hritish Government nor due to the liostility of the Goiigress. It finds an 
explanation in loss ot eontidenee by the tenantry in their good intentions. In the 
])ast w'C mvlecled the interests of the masses and this attitude of apatliy worked 
u]) a feeliii;' of revolt in their mind that found cx]>ression in their new alignment 
W'ith the ('A>ngress. Our future is of course dark, hut it is not without many silver 
lining. The lost ground may he regained, the landlords can form their owm Govern¬ 
ment and eaptiiic jiolitical pow'er, ]uovided they close iiji their ranks and ])ut 
before the conn try a really liberal ]'rogramme for the iqdift of the }>oor masses. 

It is no use ])nssing high-sounding resolutions, if it is not intended to put them 
into practice. 8ince the coming of the Congress into ])ow’cr the landlords have 
organized several major and many more minor confcroiices with a \iew to formula¬ 
ting their future line of action. Hut the net result of these conferenceB was 
nil and nobody ever took pains to translate intentions into actions. 

In a world full of changing ideas, in an age of revolutionary upsurge, it is 
the mail of action and not the man of ideas that carries the day. An average 
Indian zamindar, if he is anxious to preserve his class, must not fight shy of the 
democratic lorccs and must, work, with the sleeves ii]), in the remote dull corners 
of the countryside. It is by ])crsonal contact wdlh the masses that he can hope to 
reea])tAire political pow'cr. It is by making big sacrifices that he can reduce the 
economic liardshi])S of the masses, williout whii'li he has no reason to hoi)e to win 
their confidence and siqqtort. Many great minds, it has liecii tiuly observed, have 
failed because they have neglected the study of mass of men. It was necessary on 
the other hand to mix with tlie herd, to enter into its feelings, to study its w'ants 
and make attempts to eliminate them. Jiqater had to ajipear in the form of a beast 
in order to succeed in his earthly enterprises. 

The goddess of politics like the pddess of fortune is fickle and political Bea¬ 
les jump up with sudden bounds. The ups and downs in the political fortunes of 
the Liberals and the CoiiHcrvatives in England in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century are the best instances in point. A sense of security destroys the mightiest of 
powers and those who arc in a minority to-day need not despair of their political 
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fufriire. As nobody could foresee the results of the last elections, it is equally 
diflicult to make any forecast about the results of the next elections. The Con^a-ess 
is placed in power to-day and mij;'ht be BU})p 08 cd to have fifty years of iiower 
before them, but the rise of the zaminders to power is not a foolish hope. 

What the Oon}:;rcss has done the zamindars can also do. To that end they 
should strike a now note, break new’ pirounds and or^^anizc themselves on the lines 
of the Conservatives in England and combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form com])aet bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date political and 
economic, juinciules. Tliey should defend the past in so far as it is likely to live 
and look towards the future wdth a progressive mind, d'hey should give a bold 
direction to a generous policy insidrcd hy love of the masses and capable of win¬ 
ning them. This requires experienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
zamindars are not bankrupt of talent. We have the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, 
Rai Goviiid Chand Sahib, the Raja h^ahib of Tirwa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, 
Rao Krishna Pal Bingh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them—all of whom 
arc competent enough to guide us. In Rani I’hul Kumari Sahiba of Sherkot wc 
have an ideal zamindar, who will beat any one of us in clear thinking and can 
give a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Haeed Khan Hahib of Chattari whoso qulitics of an average man in iicrfect balance 
best qualify him for leadership. 

The political situation in India is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements join hands on a common political platform, the forward ten¬ 
dencies of the Congress Forward Bloc cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
Liberals, the Independents, the ca])italists and other progressive forces of the coun¬ 
try can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles for the 
political and economic growth of the country through ])eaceful means. An insis¬ 
tence on the maintenance of friendly relations with lintuin w'ould seem necessary 
as ‘in spite of its many dai'k pages the ])olitical connection finds its best cretlen- 
tial in its own history’. With a hostile Japan in the east and a tlinty and 
grabbing Germany in the west, India cannot allbrd to cut herself off from England. 
1 am no apologist of the British Government and while 1 enqhasise the continuance 
of political connexions with them, 1 also emphasise the great necessity of im])rov- 
ing them. vSome progress has been made in this direction but much still rcinains 
to be done and it should be the ])roud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for the attainment of Hominion t^tatus so that in the new order of 
things w’c may share ])olitical power with the masses. 

Our immediate need is to cajdaire ]iolitical power by capturing the confidence 
of the tenantry, q’his caniUxt be done by lij) seinice. An average Indian cultivator, 
once said Lord Hailey, may not have remarkable political education, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is culled upon to give his Bup])ort to any one 
set of peojile he will choose those who can prove that thi'y have done for him 
something in the jiast and are likely to be able to do more in the future. What 
he wants is proof that the ])eo])lc who apjuoach him are not merely interested in 
getting his snpiiort but have actually bestirred themselves to help him. The most 
effective propagandist is one who has proved himself to bo a ^friend of the culti¬ 
vator,—the distribution of good seed is a better argument than'the finest speeches— 
one drinking water pump is better publicity than a thousand i)am])hlet8. If wc 
keep these things in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, I hojie wc 
will be able to win them to our side. 

I close this humble address with humble apologies for its many short-eomings. 
My critics should not very kindly forget that 1 am not a very eilucatcd member 
of the landowning class and have never daimed mature judgment. In my own 
little way I am always ready to do my bit for the class to which 1 belong, as also 
for the country in which I live. 

Second Day—Benares—2nd July 1939 

Nawab Yuruf’^ SrEECH 

Speeches expressing strong condemnation of the policy of the present Congress 
Government of the United lYovinces were delivered on the second day, the 
2nd July. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusufs delivering a speech in Urdu, said that the 
policy of the Congress Government was similar to that of the Government of 
Germany and Italy and the minorities had no voice and no rights during the 
regime of the present Congress (Government. By demo(U’ncy the })resent Government 
meant socialism and communism. The Nawab could not understand why the 
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people, who wore Indian doth, had Russian principles and ideals of their lives. 
He thought that all could not be equal. That was apiainst nature. The Nawab 
added that money would not rain through the destruction of the zamindari. It 
were only the zainindars who were in good condition but measures were being 
adopted for their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
improve by putting an end to ca])itaU8m and the zamindari. 

‘Our princijtles of life,’ declared Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, ‘are truth, love, 
sacrifice and contentment.’ Contentment was essential, pointed out the Nawab, as 
one should not be discontented in not having the wealth of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nawab said they could co-o[)erate only with such Government which 
could improve the economic condition of the country and of the general people. He 
felt that the economic condition of all classes of peoidc was worsening and the 
present Government proved a failure in maintaining law and order. ‘Jlic Nawab in 
the end ai>i)ealcd to the zamindars to organize for the protection of their rights. 

Raja Mahksiiwar Dayal’s Bpeecit 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinion 
that imi)roper .nethods were adopted to get support for the Tenancy Bill in the 
U])per Chamber. He said that the zamindars had no quarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted improvement in the condition of the Kisans, but he thought that the 
present Tenancy Bill would do no good to them and i)rove ruinous to the zamindars, 
and litigation would increase. The Raja ])ointcd out that several Bills aimed at the 
ruin of zamindars were ready. He said that the Congressmen were not fighting 
against the British Government. The Congiess Government were not doing anything 
which might be detrimental to the interests of Englishmen. The boycott of British 
goods had stop])ed and Lancashire was Hourishiiig. Why should the British 
Government, or the Vicerov, or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the Congress Cover iment f The Englishmen had come to India for trade and 
their trade was going on well. Why should the British Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Ciovernor fight for the Zamindars ? 'J'hcy had no consideration for the 
services of the zamindars during the last European war. The question before the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in future, t^hould they helj), or should 
they not ? Tliey would have to be with the country. He ai>pealed to the zamin¬ 
dars to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

Raja of Tirwa’s Speech 

Raj(t Durga Narayan Stngh of Tirwa also made a speech expressing the 
opinion that the ‘renancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be ruinous to 
the zamiiuiars. He said that the Congress Government had already luesented a 
scene of Jallianwalla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hour curfew order was promulga¬ 
ted during the c(.mmunal tension and now the Rowlatt Act remained. The Raja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening the zamindar organization. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were ]>apsed by the Conference on the 2nil July:— 

The conference i)lace8 on record its deej) sense of sorrow at the sad demise of 
his Highness the Maharaja Sir Adityu Narain Singh of Benares, and Rai Bahadur 
Vidya Nath Das and conveys its genuine symiuithy to the members of the bereaved 
families. 

Political Party 

The conference of the zamindars of the Agra Province resolves that in order to 
save the province from impending chaotic conditions and to safeguard and protect 
the right of private proi>erty a political party should be organized which should be 
open to all organizations having similar views, with a network of branches through¬ 
out these provinces and with a band of seltless and devoted workers, its own organ of 
publicity and sutlicient funds at its disposal for the purpose of immediate translation 
of our ])rogramme into action. 

Resolved further that a committee with powers to coopt others should be 
appointed to draft a constitution for the proi) 08 ed party at the earliest and place it 
before the executive of the British Indian Association, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. Raja Maheshwar Dayal Beth of Kotra 
will be the convenor of the committee and the following will constitute the 
committee : Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Rani Pritam Kunwar, Rani Phul 
Kumari, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmed Sa’id Khan of Chhataii, Raja Maheshwar 
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Payal Rcth, R. B. Kiiiiwar Giir Narain, Sir C. Y. Chiniamaiii, Mr. Rajnath Kujizrn, 
Rai Goviiid Chaiulra, Mr. Anaiid }‘iasad Agarwal, Kiinwar Priyaiiaiid I’rasad 
Siiip^h, Major Haja l)ur{;a Narain Sin^h, Mr. Manila Prasad Singh, R. B. Rai 
India Narain, Shri Sadayatan Pandc, Raja of Tanikohi and Raja of Jaunpur. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conferenec on the 3nl. July :— 

Resolved that the eonferenee records its fullest confidence in the Zamindar 
representatives who are carrying on negotiations with the United Provinces Govern- 
nient on the Tenancy Bill. 

Resolved that the conference ai^pcals to all the zamindars to unite and organize 
themselves in every village and tahsii of the jirovince on the lines of the organiza¬ 
tion of the Agra JTovince Zamindar’s Association, Allahabad, to counieract false 
party jiropaganda carried on against them as tlieir very existence wull be in 
jeopardy. 

Resolved that in case the compromise talks now going on between the Govern- , 
ment and the zamindar representatives fail, the confereni'e calls u})on all the 
zamindar members of the Legislative Council to vote for the reference of the tena¬ 
ncy Bill to a select committee with a view to remove the glaring defects in 
the Bill. 

Resolved that the conference views with alarm and great dissatisfaction tlio 
present state of lawdessness ])revailing in these provinces, n'sulting in murders and 
feels that the life and })ro])erty of the zamindars are no moie secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deplores the callous attitude adopted by the ({overnment irresi)ective of 
any conBicleration for the maintenance of law and order in these provinces. 
Coercive Me\siires 

Resolved that the conference greatly do])loros the tyrannicnl attitude of the 
district revenue authorities in the collection of revenue by taking recourse to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of warrants of arrest and sjiccially putting 
zamindars in the lock-uj) and auctioning their agricnltural im])]emoiits and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Governnumt in the Legishitivc Assembly. 

Hie conference strongly ]»ro1('stR against the attachnn'iit of the zamindars’ 
estates by the Government to realise the revenue in view of the abmnmal 
agraiian timdile created and fomented by some of the iiTesponsiblc persons 
against the Congress and in view of the failure of 1-he (lovorument to check 
sucli mischievous iiroi)agaudu. "JIio coiilcrcnce of the zamindars of the Agra 
jirovincc strongly protests aganst the ])ORtponement of tlie collection arrears 
of rent in these inoviuces, both decreed and undecreed, ami the rejiortcd 
move of the Government to wii>c them off entirCy in com])lete disregard 
of the facts that, the landlords have paid Government revenue on those amounts. 
Further they have siient a huge amount out of their ])Ockets in obtaining decrees 
from competent revenue courts, and also iiTcs])(!c,tive of the individual jiay- 
iiig capacity of the tenant or his habit of default, l^uch a decision, if 
made, would set at naught all the principles of equity, justice and fairplay. 
Hie conference e\i)ects tlie Government to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and claims of the zamindars as with the tenants. The conference is 
further of opinion that wliile giving generous concession to the femiiits, the Goverii- 
meiit should c.ompeiisale the Zamiudars for the expeuses already incurred by them 
either in the shape of payment of tlie Government revenue or of obtaining their 
rent decrees. 

AfJRICTn.TURAE PROTICCTION LeAOUE 

The conference resolves that the Agriculturist- Protection League of Lucknow 
which has already received wide support in the province shoiihl be further 
Btrengtheiicd to combat- the jiernicioiis ])ropaganda of party politics and such other 
activities as lead to class antagonism and to work in consonance with the policy 
of the British Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agra Province Zamindar’s 
ABBociatioii of Allahabad. 



The All India Women’s Conference 

Standing Committee Reception at Sangli 

A reception was p,iven on the 2t>th. July 1939 in the palace-hall at 

Sanf;li to the inenil)ei-s of the Standing; Committee of the All-India Women’s 
(^)nference a8seinl)led at Sangli for their terminal session. Jlis Hiji,hness tlie Jvaja 
Haheh of Haneli. hi;j;li oHicials of the biirbar, distinguished gentlemen and ladies 
from the city were ])rcsent. 

1vANI OF SaNCLI’S StKECII 

Her HiijJmrss the Bani t^aheha welcomed all the guests and theri remarked 
that it was a red-letter day in the history of Sangli. She reviewed the working 
of the All-India W’onien’s (Conference during the last twelve years of its cxiste/iee 
and then ]n-oudiy referied to its achievement It was a triumph for the Conference, 
she said, that w'here men iinlortnnately failed, women sueceeded in ])resenting 
a united front, in regaid to their p'laee in the new constitution, in opposing the 
communal awaid, separate eleetorates and the reservation of stalls on a communal 
basis. She also rel'crr<‘d to the valnui)lo w'ork done liy the Conference in educating 
])iil)lic. opinion in regard to the needs ol women and the removal of their disabilities. 
She fuilher i»aid a very brilliant tribute to Jtani Ihijwadc—the President of the 
Conference for licr able and rich guidam*e and sincere and earnest etlorts in the 
cause of women and the Conference. 

Pani 11a.iwai>e’s Si'EEcn 

In rc])ly to the rocqit.ion Rani the President of the All-India Wo¬ 

men’s Conference thanked for the splendid and loving recei>tion given to them by 
their Highiu'sses oi Sangli and then narrated how the All-India Women’s Confer¬ 
ence is widening its scoi)e from the merely educational conlcrenco to cpiestion of 
women, social, economic and even political. She observed if the }*rogross w'as slow, 
it w'as ])artly due to men’s apathy towards their ])roi)lem. She was hoi>efiil about 
tiie solution of their problems witli Congress Covernmenls in the eight jirovinees 
of India. She also niferred to the glorious achievement of the Conference in presen¬ 
ting a united fi’ont w'lth regard to the rejection of communal award and having 
])laced a demand for joint electorates. She hoped that they would be able to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and progressive work in the 
days to coiUc. 

Tlie deliberations of the committee continued for two days more. Alioiit twenty 
five members of the Standing (Vurimittcc and about twenty members of the various 
sub-committees were present in Saiigil for the terminal meeting. 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Presidential Address 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cawnporc on the 15th. 
& 16th. October 1939. The irresidential address was delivered by Mrs. Vljai Lakshnii 
Pandit, In the course of her address Mrs. I’andit said : 

‘It gives me a great pleasure to preside over your deliberations, and I am 
grateful to you for having given me this opportunity. 1 have been to (^awnpore 
on many occasions ami in a number of difTercnt capacities, but this is the first 
time that the women of Cawnporc have desired my presence, and it is, therefore, 
an occasion of hap])iness for me. 

‘This conference has adopted a novel method of procedure, and instead of 
beginning with the i)reBidcnPs Bi)eech, the first day was aevoted to resolutions, while 
the speech of the president now conies to wind u]) the pro(*eeding8. 1 am, therefore, 
in a ])osition to sum up, as it were, the work we have done and the thoughts that 
have passed through oiir minds. 

T have been both surprised and pleased to see the interest shown in the 
resolutions before the house, often resolutions at a women’s eonferenco evoke no 
response and remain a dead letter after they have been passed, but the alertness and 
interest of the present members fills me with hope for the future. I shall leave 
Cawnporc confident that the women of this city are alive to their responsibilities. 
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‘It seems hardly necessary, after the speeches that have been delivered since 
yesterday, for me to say very much. Many questions have been discussed and 
problems specially aUcctiug women have not been forgotten, but we meet today 
under a shadow, the darkness of which docs not perhaps engulf us at the present 
moment, but the fringe of which has already touched our country. 1 would, 
thcrefojc, like to draw your attention to the groat tragedy, which is being enacted 
ui)on the Euroi>can stage, the ullijuatc result of which will aflbet our future progress 
and prosperity. 

‘We are many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
relatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate ourselves 
and remain unaffected ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of the 
world are cdosely linked together, and what affects one has reperemssions on the 
other. We cannot aflV)rd to say wc are not interested merely because India is not in 
the war zone. During the last few years we have watched with imu'casing dismay the 
triumph of might over right. One after the other, nations have been 8ui)i)resseJ and 
destroyed, and their iieoples rendered homehiss. Only a few days ago we have seen 
the angnisli of i‘oland. (bushed and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, but through the daikness that enguifs her the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people Hhines forth, bhe magnificent courage they have shown cannot be in 
vain, and I'oland will live even tliongh tlie I’olisli i)eopIe <lic. So let ns send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this sorely tried country in lier hour of 
sorrow. The war that is being fought in Kiiroj^e today is a light between two mighly 
forces for world domination, and the methods of modern warfare are horidble and 
unworthy of nations that cbiim to be civdized. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
women of India to raise their jirotest against this barbarous method of settling of 
international disputes. India has .always given tlic message ol jujace and healing to 
the world. It lias been her special contribution towards civilization, and now when 
the woild stands on the l)rink of chaos, India must act and her daughters must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that are taking their 
toll of human life. 

‘This is no time to dream of victories. The world has travelled far since the 
days when a victory brought honour to the victor. Today wars arc not won through 
deeds of prowess, inhuman and barbaric methods are cnqdoyed, and human beings 
arc destioyed w'iih a calbiusness that is incredible. Each war leads to another, and 
each imposed jicacc creates bitterness and hatred degrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. J.cf us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
justice must reign and human beings must give u|) the methods of the beasts in 
settling their disputes. We want peaite—not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
exigencies of the hour, but one that is voluntary, just and permanent ; a peace 
which gives each that which belongs to him for only then vyill that progress be 
possible which will lead to a world united and free. 

Resoluhons 

The resolutions passed by the conference related to various matters. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. Purnivia Banerjea of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It urged upon the peojde of India and women in particular to work with 
fixecl determination towards building a new world where the horrors of war should 
be absent. The resolution rcaflinued faith in non-violence and Oandhian method for 
settling international i)rol)lems as an effective substitute for bloodshed and murder. 
The conference also pledged itself to the great task of intelligently aiiplying it to 
the buildings of a new India, thereby laying the foundation of a lasting peace. 

The conference also urged u])on the women of India to unite and raise their 
voice against commiinalism. It felt that a good deal of corruption prevailed in 
local bodies and resolved that such persons should bo elected to them as had a 
spirit of service and sacrifice in them. 

It was resolved that women should make unceasing efforts to popularize the 
use of Swadeshi articles. 

The conference sought amendments in the existing law with a view to prevent 
polygamy. It drew the attention of the Government t-o the need of including such 
arrangements in their rural uplift programme as would make it possible for women 
in villages to earn something lor them and suggested the appointment of women 
organizers for the purpose. 

Mrs. E. C. Srivastava, chairwomen of the reception committee, thanked the 
president ol the conference and the women delegates who had come. 
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The Calcutta Women’s Conference 

The Wei-oome Address 
The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it plays in mouldin^^ public 0 ])inion in respect of many subjects which concern 
the country’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Alt, in her presidential 
address at the annual conference of the Calcutta Constituency of that body at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th. November 1939. 

The Conference was w'cll-attcndcd, including delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational workers of Calcutta. 

3he lU'occediugs opened with welcome addresses by Dowager Maharani Sucharu 
Devi of Mayurbhanj and Mrs. Indira Devi, the ITcsident of the Calcutta consti¬ 
tuency. The Maharani, in her address, referred to Begum Hamid Alls services in the 
(“ause of women and said that it was a great honour to the women of Bengal to 
have her among tliem. The fact that she had come all the way from Bombay to 
preside over the conference showed that she was one with them in symiaithy and 
inteiest. It, also proved the bond of union that existed between the Moslem and 
Hindu women of India. 


Presidential Address 

Begum Hamid Ali in her presidential address, said :— 

“The All India Women’s Conference has established for itself an important 
position throughout the country. We are proud that we have been takiiig a leading 
part in all nation-l)uildinfi activities which have drawn the bond of womanhood closer 
together. To us there arc no separate comi)artments of })rovince or race. We are 
all Indian women and as such we work harmoniously lor the imi)rovement of the 
position of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helloed us to 
broaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of ci\'ic matters, which, I venture to think, w'as not done by such a 
large body of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of wliat nationhood Bigniiies.” 

“Chief amongst our ideals, one, which we deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of puri>o8c-our single desire of drawing all classes together, our will¬ 
power to forget the communal differences which have been deliberately raised up 
oy those in pow'cr or those seeking ])Ower- in short men and women who are 
politically drunk with the wdne of power, who refuse to sec the good of the whole 
but can only sec the good of a part. 

“Wo are thinking in terms of education, economic rights, just and fair 
opportunities of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the destinies of 
our [)rovinco8 and so of the country—i. e., political pow'er. 

“To reach this goal there must be no suspicion—but mutual trust and good¬ 
will. Let us, the women at least, by word, thought and deed ])ut forth all our 
strength and inlluence and show by ])ractical work, that these are not mere uptopian 
dreams but can be swiftly and easily attained. 

“One of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood—one wdiich has been 
forged m.uch against our will—is separate electorates. Now that it is an accomjdished 
fact and has wrought all the evils that we foretold it would - it cannot be broken 
and mended anew unless both the ]>arties, or, shall 1 say, all the parties, are willing 
to have it broken up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the business oi 
their lives to create such an atmosphere of understanding and good-will that each 
side will voluntarily and with trust and fricndshii) ask that the separation might 
end and voluntary and equitable partnershi]) might begin. 

“J maintain that we the women must give a lead to our countrymen in this 
matter. They are like children squabbling about shining bits of glass which are in 
reality hardly wx)rth the trouble of picking up and neglect the worthwdiile things 
lying close at hand.” 

“Everything has a relative value after all—jierhaps what you think is a small 
matter might have an accumulative force of But*.h magnitude that it might shake 
the very foundation of a country as huge as ours—it might prove to be an item 
which help in the salvation of the country. 

“It is well we realise the importance of a movement like ours—its far-reaching 
and dynamic effect on the customs, manners and thought of the people. We are 
unconsciously responsible for the weave of the fabric which makes up India. Let 
us then in cumiUty but conscious of the power of good and evil that our small 
47 
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but capable hands possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all who are willing 
and proud to serve India. 

“Let us give fricndsliip and love and service to those who ask for it but give even 
more to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those arc the people who are 
really and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing hcl]) and understanding, and 
above all, of friendship.” (A])])laiise.) In conclusion, Begum Hamid Ah paid a 
tribute to the work that was being done by the Calcutta Constituency. 

The SecueTzVry’s Re pout 

Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti, the Hon. vSecretary. gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past. year. 

She partic.ulaily dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Repin I’al Hoad, Ballygunge. 'J’liere were only six boarders at the 
hostel which was being run at a deficit of Ks.‘J.oU per month, d’lie Calcutta University 
had sanctioned a montlily grant of Ks. 190 from .luly last and the (Calcutta 
Constituency had made a donation of Its. hOO and also given a loan of a like amount, 
which had enabled the Committee to carry on hitherto. Nevertheless, more funds 
were wanted to })lace tiie finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

'Ihe Bal Man dir, the clinic run by the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
smoothly. Miss Maiy Dingman of the Ueace and 1 tisarmanuMit L(!ague visited the 
institution in January last and was ])leas{!d with the work done there. This 
institution also requited more money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
used to make had been reduced. 

Concluding, Mrs. Chakravarti said;—This year, instead of taking up new 
activities, we have tried to concentrate on the woik already undertaken. We realize 
that much remains to be done. Rut we are glad to be able to say that at Ihis 
crucial time when factions and communalism are rending the country, we the 
women of India, have been working shoulder to shoulder for our common cause 
and our common ideal.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Calcutta—26th. November 1939 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the next day, 
the 26th. November 1939 

Hostel for CoLLE(iE Girls 

Moving the resolution on hostels for college girls. Begum Hamida Momi)i 

Bald that this was a very im]>ortant matt.er which concerneil the welfare of their 

girls. It was true that the Calcutta University had a regulation bearing on this subject, 
but nevertheless, they found in ju-acticc that there were more unlicensed hostels 
for college girls in Cahuitta than licensed ones. 

There was no gainsaying the fa(d. that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatisfactory and it was incumbent uj)On them 
to see that the ])rcsent state of things was so ali.ered lliat the liostcds might grow 

up into healthy abodes for girls. Gne of the ways was to urge upon the Calcutta 

University the necessity for strict observance of the regulation on tlie matter and 
compel the colleges to com})ly with its jU’ovisions. Any violation of it should 
entail the disallowance of the students of such a college from" appearing at the 
ensuing university cxaminatioti. It was the duty of ])arcnt8 also to exercise 
scrutiny and judgment in selecting hostels for their girls. 

The resolution, which was seconded and sui)i)ortcd respectively by Mrs. S. C. 
Dutt and Mrs. A. C. Sen read : 

‘'The Conference welcomes the decision of the Calcutta University to appoint an 
Inspectress for Girls’ Hostels in Calcutta and urges that an experienced and able 
woman bo appointed to the post. 

“The Conference reiterates the views regarding the residence of college girls 
in Calcutta, passed at its constituent Conference last year and urges the Calcutta 
University to enforce strict observance of its K.egulal.ion I, Chapter XXIV by 
every College and in cases of violation to disallow the students to ai)pear at the 
ensuing examination.” 

Control of Widows’ Homes 

The resolution relating to orphanages, widows’ homos etc., was moved by 
Mrs. Sahabuddin m. l. A. She said that some of these institutions were no 
doubt pnuine but the great majority of them were bogus. These were usually 
started by persons of questionable integrity, who were out to make profit and also 
for other questionable purposes. Public opinion in this Province did not seem 
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to be sufficiently alert about the evil effect of this state of things. Mrs. Uma Nehru 
had introduced a Bill on this subject, which contained some very salutary 
provisions which, if adopted, would go a long way in checking some of the evils 
connected with these institutions. These provided that for starting such institutions, 
a licence from the District Magistrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had been formed to look after the institution, that 
it had been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of the 
society were respectable citizens, that the home was located in a healthy and 
resfiectable cpiartcr and also that there was official inspection of the home and 
the society. These wei-e very necessary provisions the observance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency of these institutions, while at the same time rendering 
them free from susjucion of every kind. Mrs. Shahabuddin added that she 
intended to give notice of a Bill in the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
same liiies, of course, kcc]nng in view, the conditions and circumstances in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Ilcmlala Mittcr endorsed the remarks of the previous speaker. She 
described the valuable work being done in connexion with Govinda Kumar Home 
and also with the Rescue Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thought 
that no right-minded person couhl object to necessary legislation being enacted to 
eflect a reform of this character. 

Sn]»porting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad and distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were often situated in unhealthy Hnrronndings and some of them were 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions con¬ 
tained most respectable ]icoj)le hut the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a nnnfficr of institutions, they could not give sutneient attention 
to any of them. I\lrs. Kent added that many nurses’ bureaus were undesirable 
places and these siioidd l)e included within the scope of the Bill. 

9’he resolution which was carried, was as follows 

“The Conlercnec fully suj)poris tlie ]>rinci])le of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Gr])hanngcs, Widow’s Homes, Rescue Homes, and Marriage Ihireaus 
etc. which has been introduce<l in the U. 1’. l>y ^rimati Uma Nehru and urges 
that a similar Bill he introchieod in Bengal and other Provincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to all bogus institutions.” 

fSOfUAL WORKWIS 

Mrs. S. N. Bay moved a resolution urging the imperative necessity for 
making adequate provision in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. Hihe 
said that they had an immense task belore them and it was not possible to 
accom])lish even a fraction of what they had undertaken without a sufficient 
number of workers. Hhe referred to health, educational and social work in the 
villages which required a large mimhcr of trained workers. 

The resolution evoked considerable discussion, a ])oint that was made being the 
want of funds. Eventually it was carried, coupled with a decision to appoint a 
Bub-committcc to devise ways and means. 

Traffic in Womkn & Children 

Mrs. S, C. Mukherji, Chairman, (('alcutta Constituency) moved a resolution 
urging the necessity of introdneing (certain amendments in the Bengal Suppression 
of Immoral Traliic Act (1933), with a view to ])revcntiiig traffic, in women and 
children. She said that the present legislation on the matter contained loopholes, 
which enabled designing people to evade its provisions. 

Supporting the resolution Mrs. Stanley said that this was going to be a very 
touch fight because they had the whole of past evils against them. She added 
that for the proper working of the Act there should be some competent women 
ofiiccra in that department. The resolution as passed, read 

“In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the traffic in women and 
children, this Conference is of opinion that the Bengal Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic. Act, 1933 should he amended to make it much more effective. It urges that 
one of the members of the Bengal Legislature should introduce the amendments 
suggested by the All-Bengal Women’s Union and the Vigilance Association. 

“This Conference further recommends—(a) That particular police officers under 
the guidance of a Special Deputy Commissioner of Police should be deputed to 
take up this work; 
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(b) That women police officers for vigilance ami rescue work and a Woman 
Welfare Worker as in Madras should be appointed ; 

(c) d'hat all fines and penalties realized under the Act should be utilised by 
Government for the maintenance of Rescue and After Care llomes. 

Similar effective measures should be introduced in all Provinces and States” 

Mrs Sudha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting the Government of 
Bengal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would be a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and experienced nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengal Maternity Benefit (Act No. IV of 1039), as well as to advice women 
workers generally. Mrs. Majumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant four weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difliculties, It was, therefore, 
necessary that a competent woman Insjiector should be atipointed to look after the 
interests of the women workers concerned. 

Mrs. Soudamini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs, Hasim Murshed said that it was up to them 
who were more fortunately jdaced, to voice the needs and grievances of the poor 
and ignorant workers. The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 

Dll. Maria Montksbori’s Spkkch 

The fourteenth Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s 
was held on the 9th. December 1939 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Mary’s College, 
Madras, Mrs. Rakmini Lakshiiiipaihi presiding. L)r. Mana Montessorl opened the 
Conference. There was a large gathering of 'women. 

Dr. MuthiUakaluni Iteddi extended a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montesson 
and requested her to open the Conference. 

Dr, MonUssori^ alter thanking the Conference for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conferred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal, She was proud to know that 
the women of India had joined together in the struggle to better the social condi¬ 
tions in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for the 
cmanci]jation of women in Enro))c, she knew how difficult it was to get women to 
take their jiroper place in the national struggle. There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great eiithusiaRm and the causes 
they look up would always be achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the sacred sentiments of love and pity. The urgent need of the hour was the great 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 

Women, Dr. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way inferior 
to men in intellect and were cajiable of occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves cajiablc of organisation and to carrying forward any work to 
success. Dr. Montessori went on to say that for bringing aboirt a hotter world, it 
was not enough that women should be free. The eman( ii)ation of women should 
be a prelude to the emancipation of children. From her experience she had learnt 
that if children were put in condition of freedom, they showed great desire to know 
a great deal as well as to do a greal deal. 'I'hey also developed a sense of discipline 
and the virtue of organisation. Freedom and discipline w'erc the two sides of a 
coin, bhe was, therefore, of o])inion that any scheme of social work should includt 
freedom for children. Children should not only be given facilitities to acquire 
knowledge but also to develop in a neutral way, Hho was glad that in the resolutions 
before the Conference emphasis had been placed on child education. She hoped 
to see in future not only freed Women going forth into the world but also the 
free Child in her arms. Only women could understand the souls and the needs 
of children. Dr. Montessori wished the Conference all success. 

The Presidential Address 

Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi, in the course of her address, said that they 
had met under the shadow of a great war. It seemed as if the progress of 
mankind could no longer be guaranteed and that neither peace nor goodwill 
would be restored on earth. They should all pray that peace would soon return in 
order that liberty and free institutions might thrive. In the struggle against war 
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and dictatorships, in the great work of ensuring peace on earth, based on national 
and social freedom, let the women of India pledge to give their support, while, at 
the same time, em])hatically protesting against all manner of wars. 

Proceeding, the President said that as a result of the war, thev were faced 
with two serious and distressing situations, one being its effect on their economic 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It was stated bv Britain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of democracy and for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of free nations. So long as there was domination and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring peace. 

At the time, Mrs. Lakshnupathi yuoceeded, when the need for national solidarity 
was more prcssiugly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that they should bo 
divided by communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A common 
spirit and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the country, 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders of the different communities and political T’arties to come to an amicable 
and speedy settlement of their differences so that communal disharmony might not 
be adduced as an argument against their political freedom. Let the Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal problem. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi w'cnt on to say that the two asjiects of their educational sys¬ 
tem which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementary Education 
Act and adult education. If the women in the land w^ere to behave democratically 
and co-operatively the lirst requisite was education. The first step towards the rea¬ 
lisation of conimunal unity was the extension of compulsory elementary education 
for Muslim girls. Hhc hoped that both Government and the Madras Corporation 
would take the necessary action in the matter. 3he question of educating the child 
was important, hjhe said that in Ja]»an she found that every primary school had 
a kindergarten sectioi' attached to it and all children below the age of six necessa¬ 
rily attended the classes therein, before they moved into a primary school. Local 
bodies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities and district boards might 
as well make an experiment in the Nursery ISchool Brojcct in their respective 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 

Mrs. Lashmipathi next apiiealed to the delegates to support the social Bills now 
on the legislative anvil, ]>articiilarly those pertaining to the pro])erty rights of 
Hindu women and the rights of Muslim women. The Madras Constituent Conference 
of Women might he well advised to take the message of tliese social Bills right 
into the midst of the masses ; for the iiassing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in social economy. 

In cone iision, the President apjiealed to those present to promote Swadeshi in 
order to help in the economic regeneration of the country. 

Rehoi.utions—W 0R]j> Beace 

Miss A, Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the ])resent moment to organise 
themselves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It called n])on women to set their 
face against all violence and especially against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving international difforeiic.es. Tlie resolution expressed the firm belief 
that only an appeal to non-violent methods would liring about righteous peace in 
the world. The resolution next apjiealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufacture of destructive armaments or any weapons of warfare. 

Miss Simon seconded that resolution, which was adojited unanimously. 

Nursery Schools 

Mrs. Armstrong moved : ‘'The Conference recognises the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of Nursery Schools in laying the foundations for the building of character 
m the future citizenshi]) of the country.” 

Mrs, Wilson seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously accepted. 
Communal Amity 

Srimathi Ambujanimal moved : “This Conference, while deeply deploring the 
communal disturbances, which are becoming increasingly icommon, earnestly appea¬ 
ls to the leaders of all political parties and communities, particularly the Congress 
and the Muslim League, to come to a speedy and amicable settlement of their 
ditlerences with a view to end the present impasse. This Conference further empha- 
Bises the fact that the women of India have always stood together and have Deen 
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working: unitedly irrespective of caste, creed or race for national solidarity and 
the common Rood of the country.” 

Srimathi Ambujammal said that if only women would exert their infiuence 
in getting rid of the these ditrerences, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 
Mrs. Kahmiithunissa Begmii, seconding the resolution, said that Hindus and 
Muslims should be considered as the two eyes of the nation and each community 
should work in a spirit of service to God and man, whkdi was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi supported the 
resolution which was then (tarried unanimously. 

Mrs. Yakub Hasan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Corporation of Madras to lose no time in extending coin]nilsory primary education 
to Muslim girls. Mrs. Muhammad Ibrahtm and Miss Fatima Sayed supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Literacy Campaign 

Moved by Mrs. Savilhri Rajan and seconded by Miss ViJasini Shenoy, the 
Conference stressed the importance of continued effort towards adult education and 
urged women's associations and ])rivatc bodies to organise i-lasses and centres for the 
promotion of litera(*y and general educational classes for illitcral inen and women 
and requested the municipal and local bodies to help such enter])rise8 as showed 
good results. 

On the motion of Mrs. Rahmuthunissa Begum^ seconded and su])ported by 
Miss Muhamed ALi and Miss Zahara Begum, the Conference ndoi)tcd a resolution 
requesting the Cori)oration of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
children of school-going age and enforce the Elementary Education Act. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddx next moved : ‘This Conference gives its support to 
Srimathi Ammana Raja’s lUll in the local TiCgislative Assembly regarding dedica¬ 
tion of Devadasis to temjdcs, the Anti-Dowrv Rill of Mr. Dul)aye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr. Knzmi’s Rill relating to Muslim Women’s rights and Mr. Dalha's 
Rill to further amend the Hindu Women’s Rights to Rroi)ertics Act of 103T and 
all Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili¬ 
ties attaching to women regarding inheritance. 

Mrs. Kamaladcvi Arya seconded the resolution which was adopted unani¬ 
mously. 

CniLDREN’s WELFARE 

Mrs. Cluhwala, :n a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Childen’s Act so as to include oifences against children by adults and to protect 
children further by penalising begging by children and child labour in the 
Rrovincc. Mrs. Theodore, seconding the resolution, said that the Act was defective in 
many respects. Cases of exjdoitation of children by adults for all ])uri)Oscs had 
been brought to her notice and it was the duty of Government to so amend the 
Act as iiuludc such offences. ’J'he resolution was thcjii ])assed. 

Hrimathi Vtsalakshi Ammal moved that the Corporation of Madras be reques¬ 
ted to give immediate effect to the recommendations of the House Committee regard¬ 
ing improvement of slums in the City. >>he said that the experience at Gokulam 
and some other slums, where most of the recommendations of the Housing 
committee regarding sanitation and ])lanned dwellings had been enforced, showed 
that with education to remove the slum mentality, much could be achieved. 

Miss Vilastni Shenoy seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 
Beggar Rroreem 

Moved from the chair, the Conferen(*c adopted resolutions rc(iucsting the 
Corporation of Madras to establish a home for the segregation of diseased beggars 
and particularly lepers, urging the (government to ])as8 immediate legislation for 
the commitment oi beggars to beggar homes and reiterating the necessity to 
encourage indigenous industries. The Conference then terminated. 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 

The Presidential Address 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cuddapah on the 16 th 
December 1939 umler the presidency of Begum Mir Amiruddin who, in the course 
of her address, said that twelve years had gone by since she worked with a band 
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of cnthiiBiafltic women of the Godarari District and succeeded in holdinj^ the 
first Cirodavaii District Women’s Conference at Rajahmiindry and the first Andhra 
Women’s Conference at Oocanada. She was j^lad that the work of the organisation 
had been carried on successfully by the Andhra women whose activities in 
connection with the All-India Women’s Conference have been more numerous 
than those in the other i)arts of the country. 

Dealing with the vital (ihangos that had occurred in the past twelve years 
in the status and position of fndian womanhood, IJcgum Mir Amiruddin observed 
that while tlu' Womeu’s Movement had been sufiering retrogression in many 
countries of the West, which were governed by totalitarian doctrines, in India 
we had been having Women Minislers, Parliamentary Secretaries, Dcfiuty Speakers 
and a President of the District Board. In this connection she ofiered her hearty 

congratulations to Srimathi Ramasubbarnma who was eh'c.tcd President of the 

District Board of Cuddapah. The task of handful of women, of even one woman 
in the iniilst of a crowd of men, would certainly lie ditiicult, but the ideal of 

womardiood should be to better the conditions of the people and make them happier. 

Mrs. Radliabai Srbbaroyaii and Dr. Muthiilakshmi Reddi should serve them as 
examples. 

^Another point to which 1 should like to advert is that the luoblem of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely liy the tide of politiiail honour rising 
high for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition of a 
microscoi'ic minority. Just a few swallows do not. make a summer. The future 
of fndia’s wonianhuod is bound ui> with those of the 97 per cent of the w'omeii 
of the land, who are steeped in diie ignorance, sla\es to archaii^ conventions and 
bound down by age-long prejuduais. It the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the ele\atiou of Imlia's womanhood, its activities must be broad-based on 
the satisfaction of Aie needs ot the mass of Iiulian women. The message of this 
Conference is that of the awakening of womanhood. It is not enough that this 
message shonhl leach the uiban intelligentsia. It is much more important that 
it shoubl ])eimeate to the ignorant women of the \illages. We have to make 
intimate contacts with the women of the rural areas, with those who toil in the 
factories ami laliour in the fields and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
tlieir unhappy condition.” 

Begum Amiruddin observed that the ])rol)lems with which wo had to deal 
fell under twn) heads ; education and social reform : Eradication of illiteracy was 
an urgent jiroblem. Particularly women’s education was of vital ira]>ortance, 
because it was the condition on which ultimately the success of men's education 
depended, slu lieiiig the mother who moulded the future race. It was regrettable 
that everywhere in this Presidem'y, it was the girls’ education which sufifered most, 
the disproi)ortioiiately email sum of money that was spent on this matter was 
wasted ow'iiig to the stagnation that resulteil from the ajiathy of narents and the 
discontinuance, absence, etc., of the ]ui]>ils from further stuclies in the higher 
classes. “'I'his rcfonii can be effected only when the imrents are maile to evince 
real interest in the ediu-ation of tlieir girls and when early mairiage and other 
social factors do not lead to the ])rematurc stoppage of their education. In order 
to tackle this ])roblem, I should like to ad^ise the, formation of school-eare 
committees for as many schools of Andhradesa as possible, }»articularly for the 
elementary schools. The work of this Committee will be to look after the interests 
of the pupils and to secure the co-operution of their ])areiit8 in the matter of 
their education. The members of this Committee sliould \isit the mothers of 
the ehihlren from time to time and explain to them the im]iortance of education 
by personal pro[»aganda and iiitlueiice them to send their children to school 
regularly. The Committee should also visit those mothers that withdraw their 
children for no satisfactory reasons. In (he battle against illiteracy, the formation 
of such Committees, 1 feel, will do much jiormaneut good to hasten the progress 
of girls’ education and I hope the ])ublie-spiritcd ladies of Andhradesa will direct 
their early attention to this matter.” 

Another requirement was the provision of facilities for girls’ higher education 
in these parts Cousequcni. on the raising of the age of marriage, a keen desire 
for higher education was in evidence among girls. The need for a first-grade 
Women’s College in Andhradesa must he eraphasisea. 

Greater attention had also to be focussed on the education of Muslim girls, 
particularly in the Ceded Districts. Ai)art from the apathy of the public towards 
girls’ education, a serious drawback to Muslim education was the paucity of trained 
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and competent Muslim women teachers. In the interests of advancing their education, 
it was desirable to appoint Muslim Sub-Lispoctrcases in places where there was a 
fairly large Muslim population. There was the need for a Muslim Oiiis’ High 
School in Andhradesa. Now that the language of each area had become the niedium 
of instruction in all high schools, it was necessary to make special provisions for 
Muslim girls, whose language was Urdu, so as to enable them to prosecute their 
secondary education. Begum Amiruddin felt glad that the importance of Adult 
Education was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as large numbers as men. 

In the field of social reforms Begum Amiruddin advocated the abolition of 
polv^mmy which had been engaging the attention of women for some time past. 
She exhorted the audicnc'c to give their full support to I\Irs. Badhabai Subbaroymi 
in her efforts in this direction. Marriage of old men to young girls and the early 
marriaoe of girls wm-e other evils which had to be eradicated from the Hindu 
society^ She also condemned the dowry system, ‘‘that cruel, degrading custom 
which ruins families that have daughters and made the i^oor look u]*on the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune”. In order to get rid of this custom, two steps were 
necessary : one to ado]>t a detinite iirogramme of ])ropaganda to be carried out 
untiinchinglv until public opinion was sufficiently organised against the custom ; 
the other,'to give girls such education as would render them economically iiideiieiid- 
ent and befit them to pursue a ])rofession, if need be. 

“In regard to Muslim marriages, a rpiestion that demands urgent attention is 
the curtailnmnt of tlie power of men in the matter of jironouncing (livorce. As the 
law stands at present, a man has the arbitary luiwer of diNorciiig his wife. In 
return the wife has no right to object but obeys and accepts the misfortune with 
patience and in silence. It is necessary to invoke the aid of legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery and unhaiipiness in which she sometimes iinds 
herself by reason of this ])ow’cr jiossessed by lier ])artner.” 

Witli regard to Hindu women, tlie removal of the legal obstacles that detracted 
from their st'atiis and hampered the growth of their ])er8onality was of vital impor¬ 
tance. The kev to the improvement of their status was their securing economic 
independence. "The time had arrived when Hindu women should be given full rights 
of disposal over property that belonged to them as every owner ]) 08 sessed. It was a 
pity that the Committee that had been amointed by the (Government to examine 
Urn legal position of Hindu women should bo dealing merely with the question of 
their resilience and maintenance and not directing its attention to more important 
matters like succession and the right to property. We should request the authorities 
to'extend the scope of investigation by this Committee so as to include all the 
asriects of the legal disabilities from which Hindu women were suffering. Jt was a 
matter of gratification that there were to-day a number of Bills before the Central 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating women’s condition. 
Women should, with one voice, accord their whole-hearted support to these 
measures. 

The mitigation of the miseries of widows in this country was also a question 
that demanded attention. AVidow remarriage had already been legalised in Hindu 
society, but the number of widows taking advantage of this legislation w’as still 
very small, for while widow remarriage was advocated on the ])hitform, in actual 
practice, society was intolerant. To relieve their distress it was necessary that 
special widow-scholarships should be instituted so that such women may be encour¬ 
aged to educate themselves and equip themselves for some ])rofesHion. Special con¬ 
cessions should also be given to widows for serving in schools. Further, foi the 
miti‘mtion of their sufferings, ways and means of establishing a Widows’ Home 
in every town must be devised. Active steps were also necessary to combat the 
incidence of the heavy maternal mortality in this country. Women should also not 
be neglectful of their civic duties. The Bublic Health Act was a measure of 
far-reaching importance in the matter of i)romoting the health of the nation, but 
unless the public, of which women constitute half the number, co-operate to render 
it effective, this Act would meet the fate of many other Acts and Become a dead 
letter. I also wish to appeal to the women of Andhradesa to take an interest in the 
study of Hindustani. Why should not the people of Houth India learn another 
language if it is to produce harmony and unity in the land ? 1 do not think one 
can lay too much stress on the value of learning Hindustani in these days, a lan¬ 
guage which in future will become the vehicle of expression at All-India 
Conferences. Another point that I should like to stress is the urgency of communal 
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harmony in this country for which women should work. Never before was the need 
for national solidarity in India so p:rcat as at present, but luifortunately the 
horizon is darkened by the black clouds of communal discord. Happily, the 
Republic of womanhood is unfettered by the barriers of community or caste. We, 
women, stand united, even as a li^ht-house in the midst of breakers, for we know 
that in unity lies the secret of success. In addition, we should become the messen¬ 
gers of ])e.a(‘e and try to secure similar unity in the ranks of the men. Let us hor»e 
that the better sense of the communities will prevail and that their diHerences will 
meet with a speedy and amicable solution. 

Bejjuin AmiruddiH concluded with a reference to the war and the spirit of 
aggression that was the cause of it, and hoi)ed lor its extermination. 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 

J’iiK riu:sir)F,NTiAL Address 

“There is today from all I ha\e noticed since my return to India a great 
desire to exprcjss nationalism in a lilind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manners and customs of i>asi tiim.'s and to reje<-t Irom our hie everything that 
savours of Liiropeaui/.ation on the ground that we arc denationalising ourselves, 
d'his is an attitud<‘, 1 am afiaid, 1 do not wlndly svinpathisc with”, declared Lady 
Rama Rao, ])residing over the Ali-lndia Women’s C'onfercncc (central Punjab 
branch) held at Lidiore on the l>th. December lOiJl). 

She adiUnl, 'Witli changing times and conditions, changes in our manners and even 
social institutions must come and so long as wi' are alilc to discriminate betw'ceu 
what suits and what does not suit our lile in India we can lie as good nationalists 
as any other.’ Pioceednig, J^ady Pama Ihio I'xhorted the* w^omen to liring about unity 
in their ranks and to acliime an nlcal which the menfolk had failed to do. fShc 
deplored that only a l('w of them could honestly forget that they were Hindus, 
Muslims, I’unjabis or Madrasis. So long as these religious or ju’ovincial considera¬ 
tions crept in, it was impossii>lo to gne to the task that lay ahead the singleminded 
devotion that was ri'tiuiied of them. 

Referring to the (lucstion of education of women, she regretted t.hat only tavo 
per cent w'crc educaicil. A great task lay in this lii'ld yet unachieved. Tlie work 
that was being done by women associations in c\ery proMinc in connection with the 
literacy cam]»aign, thcictoie, (IcsoimhI ri'cognitiun but thousands of workeis were 
yet needed to make any apjueciabh' ditrereme. Suitabh' education for the rural 
vvomcii. revival ol hoimi cratt and \illay(' industries were a i>rime necessity, d'liis 
work (‘ould bo uiideilaki'ii liy the ediu-ated women ot the towns but it needed the 
support and cncoiiraeomcnt ol )>r(»Mncial < lovernmcnts. 

Stressing the necessity of disciplim', she said that it w'as a word so common 
in every sphere of life in tlie west but. was lacking to a deplorable extent in India, 
niseiidinc in the home, esixvially with regard to the imporlant matter of ehild- 
reariiig, was very little known. 

In rceent years, slit* conelnded, discussion had been centred on the important 
topic ol marriage and di\orce, tamily s})acing and rights of inheritance. Those 
questions in S])ite of careful woik amf serious thought weie far from being solved. 
She, therefore, api'oaled to the i-oufereuce to ile\ise ways and means by which they 
eoiild speedily arrive at a unanimous opinion on all these tlioruy questions, 

R \.i IvE.MAiii Amru’ IvArii's Si’Ki.cii 

Inaugurating the confeience, Raj Ktiman Ath)tt Kaur exhorted the women 
to realise their resjxmsibiliiy. Iditil they did so they w’ould not get Swaraj. She 
deplored that they i^assed se\eral resolutions without trying to act upon them. 
Ihocecding, she asked the (nlucated women to go to villages where real India was 
and to ereate an awakeiiiug among the rural women. Pelerring to the Hindu- 
Miislim unity Kaj Kumaii Amrit Kaur said that, men had failed to achieve unity 
and now it was for the daiiglileis of India to lake up tins question and conqdete 
it. She was sure that w'umen would not lail in this matter. Concluding she 
pleaded the eausc of ilarijans. 

Resoeuth^ns 

The conference then passed the following resolutions 

""The women assembled in this eonfereneo today reiterate their abhorrence of 
war as expressed by women on various oeeasioiis in meetings held all over India. 

48 
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As mothers they look upon all destruction of life with horror and pain. They 
deplore the conditions which have led to the ])rescnt war in which India along with 
other countries liiids itself involved. They consider the obstensible objective of the 
war, the establishment of the principle of democratic freedom and the preservation 
of the national integrity of all nations big or small, worthy of sui)])ort. 

‘‘With this end in view they rccpicst the British (lovcrnment to trust the 
people of India and come to a settlemefit with then), so that India along with 
other countries of the world who arc not yet free may achieve the full substance 
of independence at the close of the w'ar. They also call u])on the Congress and 
the Muslim League to settle their difTerences so as to allow the country to go on 
its |)alli of i)rogress unhami>ered and apj)eal to women to do what lies in their 
power to })romotc communal unity. 

“Lastly, they cxi)re8s their complete faith in non-violence which is the only 
means of ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the world and 
they call upon all women, in ])articular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 

The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The ITwESidential Adouesm 

Discriminating adaptation of western habils of life and ihoughi, where 
necessary, should not be oi>po8ed, suggested Lor/// Rama Ran in her ]>resi(hm(ial 
address at the annual meeting of the Ihdlii Women’s Conference held at New Di'lhi 
on the IGlh. December 1113!). Owing to illness, Lady Rama Rao did not attend the 
meeting and Lady Riijpai, who took her ])lace, read her address. 

l^ady Rama Rao api>ealcd tor unily and dwelt on the immensity of the task 
awaiting workers for women’s uplift. 

IvESOLUTIOX;^ 

The meeting passed a number of resolutions, one of which ran : 

“While strongly re-aflirining its bcliot in jtacilisrn and while realising that 
the (leinoc.ralic ])OwcrB engaged in the ])resent European war are lighling to preserve 
the independence of nations threatened by aggression, this (V)nleren(‘e endoisos 
the resolutions passed by the British section of the >Vomeji’s International League 
for Bcace and Freedom, urging their (Jovernment, lirstly, ‘to make clc'ur the Icrnis 
upon which it would be willing to make peace’, secondly, “to include among the 
terms, the recognitAoii of ecpiality of race, and of the rights and liherlii's of' the 
individual, and respect for the integrity of small as well as great nations”, and 
thirdly, “as an earnest of its accei>tance of these fundamental jtriiiciples, to make 
clear its intention of bringing India into free and equal iiartnersliip in the family 
of nations.” 



India and the War Crisis 

Gandhi’s Statement 

On the 3rd. September 1939 Enj;,land declared War on Germany, the latter 
having invaded Poland. ]n this connection Mahatma Gandhi iesiied the following 
Btatemcnt after his first interview with the Viceroy on September 5, 1939 

At Delhi, as I w'as entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang in perfect good 
humour, to the worn-out refrain of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’. ‘We do not want 
any ujiderstanding’. 1 hail thcji my weekly silence. 'J'herefore I merely smiled. 
And those who were standing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, 
whilst they were admonishing me not to have any understanding with the Viceroy. 
I had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me similar warning. Neither 
of these counsellors knew me. I did not need the w’arning to know my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the ])ublie what ha])i)ened at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

1 knew that 1 had no authority to s]>eak for myself. 1 had no instructions 
whatsoever from the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a 
telegraphic iiivitatioji and taken the first train 1 could catch. And what is more, 
with my irreiiressiblc and c»ut and out non-violence, I knew that 1 could not 
represent the national mind and 1 should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I 
told IIis Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no (jiicstion of my 
understanding or negotiation with mo. Nor, T Raw% had he sent for me to negotiate. 
I have returned from the Viceregal Lodge emi)ty handed and without any under¬ 
standing, oj)cn or secret. If there is to be any, it would be betw’cen the Congress 
and the Government. 

}la\ing, therefore, made my i)osition vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, I 
told His Excellency Tint my own sympathies were with England and France from 
the purely humanitarian stajulpoint. I told him that 1 could not contemidate 
without b('ing stirred to the very depth, the destruction of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as 1 was ]»ictiiring before him the 
IJouses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible destruction, 
1 broke down. 1 have become disconsolate. In the secret of my heart 1 am in 
})er}tetual quancl with (iod that he should allow' such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end of the 
daily (luarrcl that neither God nor non-violence is impotent-. lm]»olence is in men. 
J must tiy on without losing faith even though 1 may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was aw'aiting me, I 
sent on Jul^ 2d from Abbottabad the following letter to Jlerr Hitler : 

“Friends have liecn urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity. 
But 1 have resisted their request l)C(*au8C of the feeling that any letter from me 
would be an imi)crtineii( C. tSomething tells me that I must not calculate and that 
I must make my a]>peal for whatever it may be w'orth. 

“It is (piitc clear that you arc to-day the one person in the world who can 
prevent a war which may reduce liumanity to the savage state. Must you ])ay 
tliat price for an object, however worthy it may ai)])ear to you to be ? Will you 
listen to the ajipcal of one who has deliberately Bhunneu the method of war not 
without eonsiilerable success ? 

“Any way I aiiticijiatc your forgiveness, if 1 have erred in writing to you.” 

How 1 wish that even now he would listen to reason and the ai)f)eal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people them¬ 
selves. 1 must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity 
the evacuations of big cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such destruc¬ 
tion of themselves and their own inonumentH. 1 am not therefore just now think¬ 
ing of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over CJermany ruined and humbled ? 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but brute force and, as 
Mr, Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. It is in the midst of this 
catastrophe witliout parallel that Congressraen and all other resiioiisible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part India is to play in this 
terrible drama. 

“Source ol my Sympathy” 

In another article in the Harijan, dated the lllh, September 1939, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote under the above heading 
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The statement made by me just after my iiitcrview with H. E. the Viceroy 
has had a mixed reception. It has been described as sentimental twaddle by one 
critic and as a statesmanlike pronouncement by another. There are variations 
between the two extremes. 1 suppose all the critics are ri^ht from their own 
standpoint and all are from the absolute standpoint which in this instance is that 
of the author. He wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I abide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except what every humanitarian 
opinion may imssess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be ] ire vented. 

I have a s]nrited protest from a corresyiondent. It calls for a reply. I do not 
reprodue the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 
difficulty in catching:; its drift. The main arf^ument is this : 

“If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the En[>liah House of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you no tears for the possible destruction 
of the monuments of (lermany ? And why do you sympathize with Enj^land and 
France and not with (iermany ? Is not Hitler an answer to the ravishing of 
Germany by the Allied bowers dnrin*; the last war ? If you were a German, had 
the resourceful ness of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you wouhl have done what Hitler is doin^‘. Nazism may he 
bad. We do not know what it really is. The literature vve is one-sided. But 
I su<i,'ftest to yon that there is no dillerence between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
injustice to Hitler by comparing him with Chamberlain, to the former’s disadvaiitaf^e. 
Is England’s record in India any better than Hitler’s in another ])art of the world 
in similar circumstances ? Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
Eup,laud and France. I fancy that your emotion at the Vicerej^al Lodge had the 
better of your judgment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds more forcibly, subject to truth, 
than I have. No one has resisted England more eflectively, perhaps, than I 
have. Ai^d my desire for and ]>ower ol resistance remain unabated. But there arc 
seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons for silence and inaction. 

Tn the dictionary of Satyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for tSatyagrahis, I use the old words giving them a new 
meaning. A Hatyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a Batyagrahi, i.c., votary of ahinisa, I must wish well to England. My 
wishes regarding Germany were, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 
1 have said in a few words in my statement that I would not (‘arc to erect the 
freedom of my country on the remains of desp(hlcd Germany. I should be as much 
moved by a contemplation of the ])Ossiblc destrucUoii of Germany’s monuments. 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In assessing the present merits, 
the iiast misdeeds of England and the good deeds ol (hrmany are irrelevant. 
.Rightly or wrongly, and irrespective of what the other Powers have done before 
under similar circumstances, 1 have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
resjionsilile for the war. I do not judge his claim. It is lii^ldy ])rol)ablo that hia 
right to iiicoriioratc Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans 
desire to give up their iiulepcndeiit status. It may he that his chiim to ai)proi>riate 
the l^olish Corridor is a just claim. My eom])laiut is that he will not let the elaim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
aiqical for siibraission to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thief may conceivably make a correct apiical to his h'llow-thief. I think I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should allow his 
demand to be examined by an impartial trilniiial. If he succeeds in his design, hib 
Buceess will be no proof of the justness of his elaim. It will he proof that the Law 
of the Jungle is still a great fone in human affiiirs. It will be one more proof that 
though we humans have changed the form wc have not changed the manners of 
the beast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for England and France 
is not a result of momentary emotion or, in cruder language, of hysteida. It is 
derived from the never-drying fountain of non-violence which my breast has nursed 
for fifty years. I claim no infallibility for my judgment. All I claim is that my 
Bym])athy for England and Fratice is reasonea. I invite those who accept the 
premises on which iny sympathy is based to join me. What shape it should take is 
another matter. Alone I can but pray. And so I told His Excellency that my 
sympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete destruction that is facing 
those who are directly engaged in the war. 
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Congress Statement on War Crisis 

The following!: statement was issued by the Conj^resa Working Committee at 
Wardha on September 14,1939 in regard to the War Crisis ajid India. (Hee p. 220.) 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in Lords 

In the House of I^ords, on the 2(ith. September 1939, asked l)y private noti(ie by 
Lord Snell to make a statement on India, Lord Zetland said he gladly responded 
to the invitation and did so with all the more readiness in that it provides me 
with an oi)]»ortunity for giving expression to the high ap))re('iatio]i of His 
Majesty’s (Government of the support, which has been accorded to them by all 
classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous offers of 
men, money and ])ersonal service. From individuals in all parts of the 
eouniry there have ])Oiired in messages of s}m])athy and siipjort. ilis 
Majesty’s Covernment have noted with si)ecial gratitication the statements 
made by the Prime Ministers of the Punjab and Pengal nlcdging their aid uncon¬ 
ditionally in the struggle u])on which we have entered, and they have also observed 
with very real appreciation the support which the (Jovernors have received from 
Ministries in all the Indian Provinces in ]>utting into operation such measures as 
had been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting from the outbreak 
of war. Resort to force following upon a succession of breaches of iaith by the (German 
Covernment unparalleled surely in the history of mankind, w'hich compelled us to 
take up arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all political parties in India, 
whose leaders have exi)ressed their nnqualilied symjiathy with the victims of 
aggression. It is indeed abundantly clear that the tiiumiih of the principles for 
which the Nazi (Government staiuls would be regarded as a calamity of the utmost 
magnitude by all sections of India ]>eoplc. 

I am bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, 
those who have been authorised to s])eak for the Indian National (Congress have 
indicatc(i that they wuntid find it diflicuit to co-oiierati; with (Great Dritain in the 
nrosecution of the war except upon conditions alliK-ting the political relations 
between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed in abstract 
terms and 1 am not at present ])repared to comment n]>on them. 

I can, how'cvcr, assure you that the Vicer(>y is in close i)erBonal contact wdth 
leaders of Indian opinion, including rei>resentatives of the (.’ongress and All-India 
Muslim League, who likewise, within the last few’ days, defined their general attitude 
towards wair, and that, he hopes to discuss with them \arioiis issues arising out of the 
situation. J should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy himself and his 
colleagues in the (Government for the efliciency with w'hich their preparations for 
meeting tin. emergency have been made and for the smoothness with which such 
inoparations have been carried into eiloct. 

On the next day, the 27th. September 1939, rejdying to the debate, Lord 
Zetland quoted Lord SneU’s remarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the Ibngress “.should take this oj)]>ortunity of reasserting 
their aims towards a fidler form of self-government than they at present ])osscss.” 

^1 quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many of the leaders of 
the Congress movement; they are men who are animated by burning i^atriotism 
and they do, I think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars of the 
practical dillicultics which stand in the way on the ground at their feet. Put while 
J am ready to admit that it may be natural that they should take this occasion to 
reemphasise their claims, I cannot help ex]»ressing the feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that they should liavc chosen this lime to reassert their claims. I say 
that for more reasons than one. I think the Pritish jieople are very susceptible 
to a treatment which they regard as honourable aiul apiiropriate to a particular 
occasion. I think that they (the Pritish) will be very much more willing, when the 
time comes, to listen to the claims made to them than if they arc animated by 
a S[)irit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion for taking action whicu 
may be calculated to be embarrassing to them in life and death struggle. 

I am sorry for a further reason. T agree with Lord Hnell when he pointed 
out that it was a tremendous advantage to India that there are now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who have had the advantage of experience in 
the actual work of administration. 

It will be a calamity if such men, at this time, wore to withdraw from Go¬ 
vernment in the provinces. They have shown that they are capable of dealing with 
problems which face tham in their country and they have co-operated in an admir* 
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able Bpirit with the (Jovernors with whom they have been asBoeiated. I have noth¬ 
ing blit praise for the manner in which up to now they have co-operated in carry¬ 
ing through measures w'hiih liave been necessitated by the outbreak of the war. 
Bo I say I think that the lime has liccn ill-chosen by the leaders of the Congress 
for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a position to give any further information in 
regard to the discussions taking idacc between the (lovernor-Cloneral and the Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma Gandlii 
and he is pro|>OHing to see -indeed, he may actually be engaged in discussion at 
this moment with—the leader of the All-India Muslim League. It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other leaders in the course of the next few days and 
wc can only hope that as a result of frank and fiee exchange of views between 
the Governor-General and the leaders of political jiarties in India, we may find 
that they will co-opcrale with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap¬ 
prove. There is not the smallest doubt, that from one end of India to the other 
there is growing an ai)prcciation of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once 
for all, the form of Government which has been resposible for bringing niton 
this great calamity. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Lords’ Dehalo 

In the following statement issued on the 28th. September from Begaon, 
Mahatma Gamlhi said : — 

An advance copy of Renter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian atlairs 

has been shown to me. rerhajts silence, on my ]>art at this juncliire would be a 

distinct disservice both to India and England. I was im])rcparc(i for the old fami¬ 
liar tlavour in tlie debate in the shajte of drawing comparisons unllatlei’ing to the 
Congress. I muintjiin that, the Congrt'ss is an all-inclusive body. Whlhout ollence 
to anybody it can be said of it tliat it is the one body that has represented for 
over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses of Indiii irrespective of class 
or creed. It has not a single interest opiiosinl to that of the Miisalnians or that 
of the people of the States. Lecent years have shown unmistakably that the 

Congress re])reseiits lieyond doubt the ]>e()ple of the Btates. It is that oi'ganization 
which has asked tor a clear deliniiig ol the Lritish intentions. If the Rntish 
are fighting for t.lic freedom of alt, then their rei)r('sentati\cs have to slate in 
the clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily incliuled 

in the war aim. Tlie content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians 

and them alone. Surely it is wrong for lord Zetland to eom))lain as he 

does, though in gentle terms, that the Congn'ss shuiihl at this juncture, 
when Britain is engaged in a lile and death struggle, ask for a (dear deidaration 
of British intentions. I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking lor such a deidaration. Only a free India’s help is of 
value. And the Congress has every right to know' that it can go to tlie 

people and tell them tliat at tin; end ol tlie war India's status as an 

independent eonntry is as iniicli assured as tliat of (.’reat Brilnin. As a friimd of 
the British I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget tlie ol(l 
language of imperialists and ojicii a new chapter for all those who’’have been htdd 
under imperial bondage. 


Pt. Jawharlal on Lords’ Debate 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued the following Btatemcnt from Allahabad, dated 
the 2tHh. September ;— 

I have read the report of Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords 

with deep regret. 1 do not wisli to enter into any controversy with him on this 

Rubjeid,. The Congress Working Committee had explained the position of the 
Congress at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed 
the Working Committee's example in this respect. Wc had tried to consider the 
problem of India in the larger context of War aims and peace aims and had re¬ 
quested British Government to declare clearly what their aims in this War were 
and further give efl'cet to such aims, in so far as it w^as ]) 088 ible in the ])rcsent. 

It was made ])erfcctly clear by the Working Committee as well as by Congress 
leaders that we were not out to bargain or to take advantage of England’s dilliculty. 
But it was essential on our ojiinion, both from the point of view of India and the 
world, that these War aims should be clarified and pco])lc made to believe in their 

reality and their bona fidcs. It is astonishing that a request of this kind should 

be called inopportune and ill-timed. 
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The question is not of India only, but of all the world and all those who 
have faith in the future of humanity and who arc dctermitied to rid the world of 
all cauBos of War and human exploitation. 

Idiereforc, the Workinj;’ Onminittee rcciucstcd the British rTOvernment not only 
on hehalf of vast numl)crH of people in the world, to clarify this ])osition and thus 
to hrin^ some measure of hope in the despairing hearts of humanity. Bcin;^ con¬ 
cerned os])ocially and inevilahly with India and the Indian ])eo])l(‘, we wanted to know 
how these War aims applied to India in the future and in the present. 

We want- to know at the same time how they apply to c,ountries of Europe, 
to China, and to the various colonics. We liave condemned Fas(;ism and all its 
works with all our mi,L!,ht. Jjord Zetland says that it will he a calamity, if Congress 
(rovernmenls withdrew from the administration of various rrovinces in India. 

J agree, hut it would he an in Unite calamity for us and for others, if these 
Congress (lovernments forgot all ideals that we have ])roclaimed and lost public 
su])port on which they based themselves. 

It would he also an infinite calamity, if the War went, on with no c*larification of 
issues and resuhed not only in terrible destruction and horror, but also in peri>e- 
tuation of every system \>hich was denounced in the name of fi'ecdom and demo¬ 
cracy. Whatever may be said about the statement of the Woiking (’Committee, no 
one can accuse them of vaiiueiu'ss They liave framed clear (pieslioiis wliich demand 
answer. In this giave ho\ir of trial for all the world, when the whole fabric of civilisa¬ 
tion is threatened, no responsible ])erson. wluaher hv. is an Indian or an lOiigiishman 
or any one else, t-an ignoie or set aside those vital (iiu'stions. No one should talk 
in terms of ]>elty hargaiiniig when issues at stak(‘- arc so miiihly aiul overwhelming. 

No one also can consider thc^c issues in terms of (\Neiity years a^'o, bci'aiise the 
world has chaiu'.ed and Imlia has chanei'd and for any one to foruet this over¬ 
whelming fact In to exliibir his lotal want of understanding of tilings as they are. 
'Fhat way lies peiil not only for India and lor England, but for the world at- large. 

Though tin* world has changed and is liko'ly to change in the immediate 
future at a tenitic pacig Eoid /(Mland still speaks in terms of ^esteidays that are 
dead and gone, lie might have dilnerctl his s))cech twenty years ago. 

It is too late, it is indeed impossible for any of us, whether we arc in England 
or India, to stop the iiislung torrent ol change. II we aie wise, we can control 
If (o sonic cvti'iil, possibly divert it, into right ditcetioiis. 

1 want to lepcat with all the emphasis that I )>osrcss that we have not put 
forwaid any dmuaiid in tin* sj)iiit ol the maikel-place. It is onr duly as responsi¬ 
ble Indians to consider thi' iieedom and prospeiity of India. 'I'hai is the essential 

function of the t'oiigicss and it can nc\(‘r forgi't that. 

But w( have endeavoured to \iew tliis. specially in these dynamic timefi, from 
a largt'r point of view, iiecanse we are convinced that no piolilem cun be solved 
to-day without reference to world prohh'ins. 

If it was necessary for tlie saki* of world freedom and ]U’os])crity, I am sure, 
India would even foiego some National advantage, for wc realise tliat national 
advantage brought at tliat cost will not he worth having for long. 

But wc must be convineeil of that w’orld freedom and we must see India in 
the ]-ictiire of woild freedom. Then only will ^^'ar liave meaning for ns and move 

our minds and hearts, for then we shail be struggling and sutlering for a cause 

that is worthwhile not only for ns, Imt for all the peoples of the world. Because 
we feel that large numhers of British ]>eople have the. same world ideas as 
many of us possess in India that we luue olVered them onr co-operation in the 
realization ol these ideals. But if these ideals aid not there, v\hat do wo fight for ? 
Only a free and eonsenting India can throw her weight for ideals that are 
openly proclaimed and acted upon. 

Gandhi’s Message to British People 

In a message to the British people through the Manchester' Guardian on the 
4th. October, ]\Iahatma (landhi said: 

will 1)0 a very serious tragedy iii this tragic wmr if Britain is found to 
fail in the very lirst test of sincerity of her professions about democracy. Do the 
declarations, or do they not, ineludc the full freedom of India aceoraing to the 
wishes of lier ]ieo)dc ? This is a very simple and elementary question asked by the 
Congress. The Congress has the right to ask that question. I hope that the 
answer will be as it is cxi^ectcd by the Congress and, let me say, all those who 
wish well by Great Britain.” 
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Pt. JawhaHars Message 

Patidil, Tawliarlal’s mcRBage to the Nrws Chrf>viclc dated 7th. October 

If thiH war is tor democracy and solf-detcrminutioii and against Nazi aggres¬ 
sion, it cannot be fought for territorial annexations, indemnities of reparations, for 
keeping colonial peojiles in subjection and lor maintaining the Imperialist system. 
India can take no ])art in debmding Im])erialism, but she will join in a struggle 
for freedom. India’s resources arc vast but even of greater value is her goodwill 
and her moral support for a worthy cause, d’his is no small ofler that India makes 
for it means the ending of KD years of hostility belavc(;n India and England. Only 
a free and e(pial India can co- 0 ])erate of Iier free will in this task. 'I’ill that vital 
(‘hange is made none of us have the i)o\ver to make tlie pcoide of India enthusiastic 
for a war which is not theirs. 

This historic opportunity must be seized by recognising India as a free nation 
with the right to draw up her couslitutioii and her charter of indei)endencc. 
Anything short of that will mean losing this oi»portunity and keej)ing alive the 
spirit of 1 fiction and hostility between India and England. 'J'he first step must 
therefore be a declaration of India’s fidl freedom. This has to be followed by its 
ai)plication now, in so tar as is possible, in order to give the ])eople efrectivc 
control of the governance ot India and the ]>i\)se('Ulion of war on India’s behalf. 
Tiien only is it possible to create the i>sy( holo;j.ical conditiojis which can lead to 
lopular suppoi't. India wants to forget the past ol contlict and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeshiji. t^hc must be convimu'd that that past in over and wc 
arc all striving for a new order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 

A. I. C. C. Resolution on War 

The All-India Eongress (lommittoe which met at ^Vardha on October 0 and 
10, 193U, passed the folhoving resolution on the war crisis. (See ]). 'iill) 

Garullii’s Coinniout on the A. I. C. C, Resolution 

] regard the re(*ent resolution of the A. 1. 0. V. on the situation as moderate 
and wise. It was liound to reiterate the C’ongress demand for an nnerpiivocal 
declaration. Its merit lies in not fixing any lime limit for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy tliat the resolution was carried by a majority of three to one. It is 
to lie hoped that the Dritish (lovernmi'iit will api>reciate the friendly sjiirit in 
which the Congress is approa<‘hing the situation. It is to be hoped also that the 
Eurotieans of India will range themselves alongside of the Congress. Ihit the 
groat(!St lielp can only come from Cotuirtissmen tluunsclves. If they do not act 
on the s(piare, no exU'rnul sympathy and e\en ludp will be of any avail. I see 
that impatieiK-e has seized some flongressmen who want to be doing something 
to signify their opi)Osition to a war which (hey believe to be for defending 
Imperialism. 1 sugui'st to them that they w'ill be defeating the common jiuriiosc 
by acting in oi)i)Osiiion to the Congress division ex))rcssed in the only way open 
to a democratic organization. They had their say at. the A. I. C. C. meeting. 
They are in honour bound to defer thrcct action till the Working Committee 
or the A. I. C. C. decides otherwise. No reliance can bo’‘])lacc(l upon an 
organization which is not able to exenuse cllectivc eontrol over its members. 
Imagine an army whose soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing 
the common cause, adopt measures in deliaiice of those taken by the headquarters. 
fSuch action may well spell defeat. TJiereforc I lieseech Congressmen at this 
eritical juncture to desist from any action tluit would savour of indiscipline or 
defiance. They should surely see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and weaken its iiitluence. 

Declaration ol His Excellency the Viceroy 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement issued from the New Delhi 
on the 17th. October 1939 : 

Sinec the outbreak of the war and, more particularly, during the last four 
weeks 1 have been in the closest touch with the leaders of political opinion in 
British India and with reiu'escntatives of the ITincely order ; and 1 have spared 
no effort to acquaint myself by jiersonal discussion with the trend of feeling ; to 
ascertain the views of the uitlerent sections of public opinion in this country on 
the great miestiouB of the day, and in particular on this question of the basis on 
which and the extent to which India could best co-operate in the prosecution of 
the war; and to satisfy myself as to the extent to which a basis of common 
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agreement exists, and as to the manner in which the position, so far as it may 
still remain obscure, can best be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
which, in my judgment, it would be well that I should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions which emerge at the present moment. 

I would make a preliminary observation. I have had the advantage of a 
full and frank discussion with no fewer than .52 people—with Mr. Gandhi, with 
the Presideril, and members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jinnah 
and with rcin-csentative members of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Priin.es, and with a great variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed marked differences of outlook, markedly different 
demands, and markedly different solutions for the [)roblems that lie before us. 
Again, and that, too was what might have been expected at a time such as the 
present, reservations or demanas for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposals for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these differences of view, decidy and sincerely held, 

I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, should be 
borne in mind when wo consider our present problems, for they have a very 
direct and obvious relevance to them. 

1 trust most earnestly tliat I shall be able to dispel certain misapprehensions 
which are, 1 am clear, widely and gemiincly held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited than has been urged upon me from many quarters, I may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our liopes and our objisctivcs for India, and 
to make some little coiiiribiitioii to the removal of the obstaedes which existing 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, and ready co-operation 
which it is, I am certain, her anxiety and that of her peoples to give to-day to 
a good cause. 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the position is beyond any 
question desired arc : — 

First, what arc the objectives of Ilis Majesty’s Government in the war ? To 
what extent arc they ol such a character that India with her long history and 
great, traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

Sc(‘ond, what is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional sphere 
for the Indian continent? What are the intentions of His Majesty’s Government? 
Is it possible to define those intentions more ju-ecisciy and in such a manner as 
leave the world in no doubt as to the ultimate status envisaged for India as far 
as the British Common-wealth is (•oiicerned ? 

Third, in what way can the desire of India and of Indian public opinion 
for a closer association, and an effeetive association, with the prosecution of the 
war be satisfied ? 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 
Let me in the first ])lace consider to what extent in existing conditions and at 
this stage in the development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 
positive and satisfactory answer admits of being given to the demand for a more 
precise definition of our objectives. In endeavouring to answer that question I 
do not propose to touch on the question of our objet‘ti\es for India. That is 
a matter which I will deal with separately in answ'ering the second question 
which 1 have mentioned above. Ilis Majesty’s Government have not themselves 
yet defined with any ultimate precision tlicir detailed objectives in the prosecution 
of the war. It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage 
in the campaign, and that when it docs come, it cannot be a statement of the 
aims of any single ally. There may be many changes in tlic world position and 
in the situation that confronts ns beiorc tlie war comes to an end, and much 
must depend on the circumstances in which it docs come to an end, and on the 
intervening course of the campaign. 

The experience of all history shows in these circumstances the unwisdom and 
the impracticability of precise definition at so early a stage as that which we have 
now reached. But the fact that, for the reasons 1 have given, precise definition is 
not practicable does not mean, as I see it, that there is any real doubt, or any 
uncertainty, in the minds of the public, whether in India or in the United King¬ 
dom or in any allied country, as to the motives which have actuated us in entering 
into tie war, snd couBcquently the broad general objectives which we have before 
49 
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U8 in the campaif^n which is now being waged. We are fighting to resist aggression 
whether directed against ourselves or others. Our general aims have been stated by 
the Prime Minister within the last few days as follows “We are seeking no 
material advantage for ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond it to laying the foundation of a better international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the inevitable lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all 
the peoples of I]urope, long for yieace, but it must bo a real and settled peace, not 
an uneasy truc.c interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” This statement, I 
think, clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which we are fighting, and 
justifies, if justification is needed, the extension by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been put to me- the 
question of India’s future and of the lines of her const it utional development. That 
is a question, I am certain in the light of my conversations, which is of the greatest 
and most acute interest to all ])arties and all sections of opinion in this count,ry. 
As matters stand to-day, the constitutional iiosition of India and the policy of His 
Majesty’s (irovernment are governed by the provisions of the (lovernment of India 
Act, 193,j. J’art 111 of that Act, which provides for the conferment of Provincial 
Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has been implemented. For nearly 
two and a half years now the Provinces have been conducting their own affairs 
under the scheme of the A(*t. Tliat they have done so, on the whole, with great 
success, even if now and then dilHculties have arisen, no one can question. What¬ 
ever the political party in power in those Provinces, all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished record of public achievement during the last two and a half 
years, ddie experience that they have had lias shown beyond any (piestion that 
whatever minor problems that api)licati()n of the scheme of the Act may have 
presented, whatever dithculties may have confronted ns in the oiioration of the Act 
from time to time in the Provincial sphere, the scheme of the 7\ct is essentially 
sound, and that it transfers great i>owcr and great opportunities to ])opnhirly deeded 
CfovcrnmentB dciiendent on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was the reconstitution of the Central 
Cfovernment on such a basis as to acliieve the essential goal of Indian unity. The 
method contemplated for that ])ur|)osc was the a<hicvement of a Federation of 
All-India, in which the representatives of all political ))artics in Kritish India 
would, together with the Rulers of the Indian plates, form a unified Government 
of Imlia as a whole. I am only too conscious of the severity of the criticisms that 
have been advanced from many ditlcront points of view against the Federal scheme 
and against the arrangements cmbodic.d in Part II of the Act. I will say to-day 
no more than that, having myself had so close a familiarly not only with the 
framing of the provisions, but with the preliminary work which has been done 
with a view to putting them into force. I have throughout believed that the 
p'ederal scheme in its qi>cration would have turned out as satisfactorily as, broadly 
speaking, we can all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as having 
turned out. 1 will not dilate on that subject to-day, tor our work in connection 
with the Federal Bclierne has been suspended. But in reafTirming, as I do, my 
belief in the essential soundness of the Federal aspects of the iAct of 193.3, I do so 
with the greater emphasis because of the evidence which the Federal provisions of 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to achieve, with the 
minimum of delay, and on the basis whic.h ajijiears to re|>resent the greatest 
amount of agreement between the various parties and interests affected by the un'ty 
of India, and to advance beyond a further and a most imiiortant milestone on the 
road to India’s goal. 

8iich being the background against which we are working, what arc the inten¬ 
tions and aims of His Majesty’s Government in relation to India ? I cannot do 
better in rc})ly to that question than to refer to the statement made on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, and with their full authority, by the late Heerctary of 
Htate of India in the House of Commons of February 6, 1935. That statement 
makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. ]t refers to the pledge given 
in the Preamble of the Act of 1919, and it makes it clear that it was no part of 
the plan of His Majesty’s Government to repeal that pledge. It confirms equally 
the interpretation placed in 1929 by Lord Irwin as Viceroy, again on the authority 
of the Government of the day, on that Preamble, that “the natural issue of India’s 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Htatus.” I need not 
dilate on the words of that statement. They are clear and positive. They are 
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enshrined in the Parliamentary record. They stand as a definite and categorical 
exposition of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end—the future constitutional development and position of India. I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as Governor- 
General by His Majesty the Kinj^-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor- 
General a dii'ection so to exercise the trust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our Empire 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among our Domi¬ 
nions.” 

That is the policy and that is the position. Those arc the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say another word about the Act of 1935. 
That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which it was 
possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It was based as is well known 
to all of us, on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as w*ell as of the Indian States over a long period 
of years. All parties were at one stage or other closely associated with those 
deliberations, ai d I can speak from i)crsonal experience w'hen I bear tribute to the 
extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom, in the Joint h^elect Committee, there 
fell the more particular responsibility for devising proposals for the consideration 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours rellccted the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted us. 

Be that as it may, His Majesty’s (Jovernment recognise that when the time 
comes to resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of 
India, and of the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late tSccrelary of State, to which 1 have just referred, it will be necessary to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain a))])ropriaie. And I am authorised now 
oy ilis Majesty’s Govern men t to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian I’rinces, with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may seem 
desirable. 

I have, T trust, in w'hat I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Goverument is, as stated in the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the i)artnership between India and the 
United Ki' gdom within the Empire to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government emi)odicd in the Act of 
1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But 1 have made clear in 
what I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war, 
be pre])ared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of 
Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all 
times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement by any means 
in their power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonious progress 
of India towards her goal. 

Let me in that connection add that in the conversations, I have had, represen¬ 
tatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity of a clear 
assurance that full weight would be given to their view's and to their interests in 
any modifications that may bo contemplated. On that I need say no more than 
that over more than a decade at the three Round Table Conferences, and at the 
Joint Select Committee, His Majesty’s Government consulted with and had the 
assistance or the advice of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any important part of India’s future constitution without 
again taking counsel with those who have in the recent past been so closely 
associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament. 

That some even more extensive scheme than I have mentioned, some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is 
desired in certain quarters in this country, 1 am fully aware from the conversations 
I have had during these last few weeks. That that is a desire held with sincerity and 
that those who hold it are convinced that it is in the manner in question that the 
future progress and development of India and the expressed intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government can best be fulfilled, I fully and readily accept. I would utter 
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one word only of caution. And if I say that the situation 
must be faced in terms of world politics and of political realities in this country, 
I do so from no lack of sympathy and no lack of ap])reciation of the motives that 
weij^h with the [)cople of India and the ideals that ai)i)eal to them. But I would 
urfre that it is essential in matters of this nature, aflbctin^ the fuliire of tens of 
millions of people, aflecting the relations of the ^reat communities, affecting the 
Princes of India, affecting the immense commercial enterprises, whether Indian or 
European in this country, that the largest measure of agreement practicable should 
be achieved. With the best will in the world, })rogres8 must be conditioned by 
practical considerations. 1 am convinced myself, if I may say so with the utmost 
emphasis, that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the nature of 
the arrangemeiits to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainments by India 
of her full status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases which widely and generally 
expressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to stand at the present 
point of political development the test of practical a]q>lication or to result in that 
unified efibrt ,by all parties and all communities in India on the basis of 
which alone India caa^ope to go forward as one and to occupy the jilace to which 
her history and her dwinies entitle her. I wumld ask that these words of caution 
be not taken as indicating any la(;k of sympathy on the part of Ilis Majes¬ 
ty’s Government for the aspirations of India, or any indifference to the pace of her 
advance; mid I would repeat that His Majesty’s Government are but concerned 
to use their best endeavours, now as in the jiast, to bring about that measure of 
agreement and understanding between all ])artics and all interests in this country 
which is so essential a condition of progress towards India’s goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the association of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s contribution has already 
been great, great to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the head of the list I would ])iit the contribution which India liad made in 
spiritual, and not in material, terms,—the supjiort of her ])eoples for a cause which 
they can regard as a good and a righteous cause. In the material field etiually her 
contribution is already most signifii'ant and may be greater still. Anil in the cir¬ 
cumstances the desire, the anxiety of public opinion in India to be associated with 
the conduct of the war is naturally one with which I personally have throughout 
felt the greatest sympathy. In the circumstances I have desciibcd, the desirability 
of steps to ensure that, leaders of public opinion should be in the closest touch 
with developments is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders of the various 
parties who have been good enough to come to see me in connection with '.the con¬ 
stitutional position by what machinery we could best give effect to this desire. We 
have examined a variety of expedients, and there has been no hesitation on the 
part of any of us in assessing the advantages and the disadvantages presented by 
each of them. J do not propose to-day to cxminc those various alternatives in par¬ 
ticular detail. I will only say that in the light of my conversations and of the 
views (by no mans always iu accord) of representatives of the gr^t parties and of 
the Princes, I am of opinion that the right solution would be the establishment of 
a consultative group, repesentative of all major political jiarties iu British India and 
of the Indian Princes, over which the Governor-General would himself preside, which 
would be summoned at his invitation, and which would have as its object the asso¬ 
ciation of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war and with questioim 
relating to war activities. 


This group, for practical reasons, would inevitalily be limited in size. But His 
Majesty’s Government contemplate that it should be fully representative and in 
particular that its presonnel should be drawn by the Governor-General form 
panels prepared by the various major political parties from which a selec¬ 
tion of individuals to attend meetings of the group would be made by the Governor- 
General. I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation with political 
leaders and with the Princes on this question, I have no doubt whatever that an 
arrangenient of this nature will most materially contribute to associating the 
Indian States and British India with the steps which are being taken for the prose¬ 
cution of the war and with the arrangements that are being made in that 
connection. ^ 

t confident, too, that in an association of this nature of representatives 

of all parties and all interests, there lies the germ of that fuller and broader associ* 
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ation of all points of view in this country which contain in it the seeds of such 
advantage for the future of India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, I made an appeal 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is my earnest hoi)e that the 
explanations I have given will have contributed materially to the removal of mis¬ 
understandings. Even if on certain points j have not, to my knowledge, been able to 
give assurances so comprehensive as those which would, I know, have been wel¬ 
comed in certain political quarters in India, 1 would urge insistently that this is 
not a moment at w'hich to risk the splitting of the unity of India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we should continue to aim at the unity 
of India even if diflcrenccs of greater or less significance continue to exist. 

We live in difficult and anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers 
real and imminent, face our civilization. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the Empire or in the 
world. At this grave moment in the destinies of nations, my prayer to all narties 
would be not to dissociate themselves from the common efert, but to lentl their 
co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive ])roof of India’s fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opi)ortunities afibrded to her by the war for concerned endeavour. 
The ideals we have set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 
in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 
widespread support in India. They are in harmoiiy with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in the grave juncture which we 
face, India will go forward as a united country in siqjport of a common cause. 

The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement 
made in the ilouse of Commons on February b, 193."): 

“The position of the Government is this : They stand firmly by the pledge 
contained in 1919 Ih-eamble (which it is not ])art of their plan to repeal) and by 
the interiiretation put by the Viceroy in 1939 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that rreamblc that ‘the natural issue of India’s ])rogre8s as there 
contemjilated is the attainment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 w^as 
made to remove doubts which liad been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our ])ledgc8, I include, of course, not only ])ledges given to British 
India and to Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian States. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement In the of Lords 

In the course of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18lh. October 
1939, Lord Zetland said ; 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what I 
have to say with a brief objective account of events in India immediately preceding 
aad following the invasion of Poland by Germany. On the outbreak of the war 
one thing was immediately made apparent and that was that the overwhelming 
feeling of the Indian people from one end of the country to the other was one of 
violent protest against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government against de¬ 
cencies of civilised existence and of deep detestation of all that the international 
methods associated with the name of Hitler stands for and that feeling, as I point¬ 
ed out in the course of a few words, which I addressed to your lordships on 
September 20, found expression in spontaneous support from men and women of 
of all creeds and classes and coram unities. 

Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most numerous and most power¬ 
ful political party in India, the Indian National Congress, had committed itself 
some time earlier to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in which 
Great Britain was involved. I'heir attitude was further defined when early in 
August they took exception to certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in pursuance of their obligation to secure 
the safety of India and as an indication of their disapproval of the action taken, 
they called upon the Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to which exception was taken was the despatch of 
external defence troops from India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. This action 
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waB taken on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authorities. The 
situation, at the time, was such that the possibility of a threat to the safety of 
India, both from west and from east, could not be excluded and from the military 
point of view it was essential that the western and eastern approaches to India 
should be adequately defended. It would clearly have been the height of folly to 
have given the world by discussion in the legislature advance notice of our military 
dispositions. 

Nevertheless, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take leaders of political 
parties in India into our confidence and our idans were, therefore, communicated 
to the leaders of political parties in the Assembly, included, of course, the Congress 
party. 

So much for the precautionary measures, to which exception was subsequently 
taken. I now come to the outbreak of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy 
with my full knowledge and ai)])roval has been in close toiuh with the most out¬ 
standing figure on the Indian political stage—Mahatma Gandhi ; and here may I 
pause for a moment to ])ay a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi, knowui to and beloved 
by peoples of India for the readiness, which he has showui not only to inter])ret 
to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the (Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and dilficulties with which we have had to grapyde and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 
to surmount them. 

This being so, it wms natural that immediately on the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was promptly ac.cejded and within forty-eight hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation, 'ihe outcome is known, for Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stated publicly that, 6i)eaking in his juirely personal capacity—for he was not 
authorised to speak for the Congress—his view was that in the struggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give us unconditional suymort. Thereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha 1o consider the situation 
and they invited to their Council Room not only members of the Working 
Committee but others, including Tandit Jawabarlal Nehru and Mr. 8ubhaB Bose. 

It was not, however, until September If), that the result of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a eomiu’chensive statement. Siieh a document 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful poHtical party in India, called 
for the most c-arefid consideration. Your lordships may study it for yourselves, for 
you will find it ])rinted as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Paper 
and it is sufficient for my ynirposc at the moment to say that, broadly speaking, 
the effect of it was, while condemning unequivocally ihe action of the German 
Government, to make it clear before they, as a party, decide to give us their 
support, they would wish to be informed of our war aims and in particular, how 
those aims would apydy to India. 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee of the next most numerous and powerful 

E olitical party in India—the All-India Muslim League, whose president, Mr. Jinnah 
ad also been in consultation with the Viceroy—met to take stock of the situation 
and issued a statemeiit on September 18, from which it was a^Dparent that while 
Muslims, equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly condemned aggression, of which 
the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between their view and that of the 
Congress regarding the internal ])olitieaI situation a substantial divergence. Here, 
again, I need not enter into detail, for the text of this statement also will be found 
in the White Paper. 

The Viceroy has been at pains to acquaint himself fully with the views of 
these two organisations by i)ersonaI discussion with their leaders. But his consul¬ 
tations did not stop there, for there were the Princes, who from the first have 
thrown their whole weight into the scale against aggression and who had been in 
close contact with the Viceroy through the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
and there was the National Liberal Federation of India, who, as will be seen by 
reference to their statement printed in the White Paper, had already made their 
attitude tow^ards war plain and had offered unconditional support to Great Britain. 
And over and above these, there were the leaders of other communities and interests 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and Parsees, to mention 
only some of them, who instantly made it clear that their views and interests 
should not be left out of account in the discussions that were in progress. 

There then, you have the background of the Indian picture, what of the 
main features of the picture itself ? They may be said to be two in number first, 
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the desire on the part of all communities to see the overthrow of the menace, 
which overshadows Europe in particular and the world in general and secondly, 
the desire for self-expression, which takes the form, in the domain of politics, of 
self-government on a democratic basis. But here there arc qualifications, for there 
is on the part of minorities insistent demand for safeguards against consequences 
which, rightly or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domination 
of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of onr difficulties —difficulties which 
those who are not burdened with the responsibility which rests iii)on His Majesty’s 
Gcvernment and the Government of India, may—and frequently do—discount, but 
which His Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
confine their gaze to one part only of the picture, the problem of self-government 
for India may appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those who, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the ])icture as a whole, this is far from 
being the case. 1 shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 
I resume my scat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view emineritly desirable that 
consultations with the leaders of public oi)inion in India, wdiich the Viceroy has 
initiated since the outbreak of war- 1 think he has seen more than fifty leaders— 
should not only be maintained, but should be i»rovided for by some more definite 
machinery. One means proposed for the achievement of that object are set out 
by the Viceroy in his statement. Brielly stated, what we have in mind is a broadly 
based eonsultativc body, whose personnel would be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of individuals nominated by various political ]>artics and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, wdio would himself i)reside over its 
deliberations, would sumnioii members to attejid particular meetings at which, 
according to the business to be taken into consideration, their presence Avas desirable. 
Euch a body w’ouhl serve as a ‘liaison’ botw'ocn the (Jovernment and tlic ])oople 
since it would liuve imparted to it views and pioposals of the (-iovernnient and in 
its turn would be in a position to give fre(‘ and frank expression to its opinions 
on all matters laid before it. These might well include matters wliicli, in times 
of war, it would be inconvenient to discuss in a more public manner. 

budi a scheme would ])OS8e88 this further advantages ; that those concerned, 
representing different parties, communities and interests would be in close association 
not only with the Viceroy but also with one another and it w'ould be my hope 
that the association and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to lessen the dilferences and emphasise the extent of the 
common in crest of all those taking part in it and of those whom they rei>resent. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more general character. 
Responsible self-government for India is the goal set forth by Parliamc'nt in the 
rreamble of the Act of F.119 ; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that 
the natural issue of India’s progress as there contemplated—that is to say, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1911)—was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not now the smallest 
intention of dcjiartiiig. The piirjiose of the Act of 19d5 wms to provide that 
machinery whereby the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-requisite to the attainment by them of their eventual 
goal. Much has been said in disparagment of the measure, yet it should not be 
forgotten that it was the outcome of immense labour on the part of Indians and 
Britons alike and was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
was then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the case of a written constitution provisions 
of the Status arc no more than the bony skeleton of a structure ; flesh and blood, 
which give it life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in working it. 
Within the framework practices take root and conventions grow up. The constitu¬ 
tion becomes a living and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment. The truth of that has been demonstrated by the two years’ working 
of the Act in so far as it affects the provinces of British India, as I feel sure the 
Ministers of to-day, one of whom a little more than two years ago rejected it as of 
little worth, will ne willing to admit. I believe that similar experience of the 
working of the federal prorisiona of the Act would be attended by similar results. 

But if, at the end of the upheaval caused by the war, when the circumstances 
may well differ markedly from what they are to-day, there is a desire on the part 
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of those concerned for modifications of particular features of the plan, then His 
Majesty’s Government declare now that they will in such circumstancca be very 
willinp; to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may then seem 
desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the i)COple of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death struggle to 
embark upon the task of immense comidcxity and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably give rise to no little controversy in India itself. 

Ana that brings me back to what 1 said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the root cause of the dillicultics in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to work for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the ])olitical unity of India. 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing yonr eyes to their existence. You 
must fac-c, them and search for moans to remove their underlying forces. 1 believe 
that the menace, which now confronts all of us Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims, 
Princes and peoi>lcs alike, may aid ns to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Gan we not, standing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be handed 
together in the comradeship of arms and learn to view in truer perspective against 
the background of the Rnpremc and imminout peril—for what would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victorious from tliis war—those 
internal and domestic differences which have hithcrio raised such formida)>le obsta¬ 
cles along the road to tliat goal towards which the peoples of the conn tries have 
determimid to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the ]>coplos of India that in comradeship with us 
while j)resenting a united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after 
that agreement among themselves without which tliey will surely fail to achieve 
that unity, whicli is an essential of nationhood of which those with vision among 
her leaders have long dreamed and w'hich must surely be the crowning achievement 
of long and intimate political relationship between the pco[)lcs of Great Britain and 
India. 

Lord Zetland rcplii/urj to the debate said that he would like to associate him¬ 
self w'holedieartcdly with the many expressions of admiration of the Viceroy's con¬ 
duct of his high ofHc’C, wdiich had fallen from so many lii)s. No man, said Lord 
Zetland, could have brongiit to his task greater sympathy, greater energy and to 
some extent, greater knowledge of the immediate ])roblems of India, with which he 
had had to grajiple. 

Of course, there can be no going back in the constitutional field in India. We 
have been going steadily forward and I was little surprised when 1 heard Lord 
Sankey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Status. 

Surely Lord Bankey who was himself so largely eoneerned with the framing 
particularly of the Federal provisions of the Act of 19:T) innsl realise that these 
things cannot be unduly harried, that there are many interests in India, which 
must bo taken into ac(!onnt and I should have thought that the Act of 19:3.5 itself 
showed considcrablcadvanc.e along the road towards the goal, which we have set our¬ 
selves. Lord Sankey suggested that the Premiers of Provinces should be members of 
the group. On their merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on such a body. 

I cannot help thinking that Lord Ban key must have forgotten a little the 
geographical conditions of India. How are the Prime Ministers of these various 
Provinces, some of them two or three days’ journey by train from Delhi, going 
to discharge their onerous functions, which will devolve upon them in their own 
Provinces, if they are to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Committee ? 

I do not think, it w’ould be a practi<;al proposition, warmly as I would welcome it, if 
it were. With regard to the composition of the proposed Committee, some of you have 
spoken as if it were assumed that it was going to be a nominated body. Not at 
all. The panels are either going to be nominated or elected by political parties 
themselves and when I said that the Viceroy would invite from time to time mem¬ 
bers, whose names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was the difficulty 
like India of always being able to secure the whole of a particular group. There 
might be, for example, a representative of the Congress, whose habitual place of 
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residence was the Presidency of Madras. When such a man was in Delhi he 
could, of course, serve on the Committee, but if he were in Madras and the Com¬ 
mittee were called to eonsidcr matters, it would in all probability be impossible for 
him to attend. Tnat is why the suj^^estion is made that the panels should consti¬ 
tute a coniparativM^ly larj^c body on which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to draw lor diBcnssion of a j)artieular subject. On page nine of the White 
Paper, the Viccrov says ; “1 hope in the very near future to enter into consultation 
with political leaders in connection with this Consultative Grouj).” 

With rec:ar(l to its functions, I think perhai)8 the fact has been a little 
overlooked that the LegiBlativc Assendily will, of course, continue to be in existence. 
This grou]) is not in any sense intended to (lisj)lacc the Legislative Assembly, 
where matters can be dis(‘usRed freely and o])enly. This is rather a group of people 
representing ditrerent schools of j)olitical thought in India whom tlie Viceroy can 
hike into his contidcnco, with whom he can frankly and freely discuss matters 
connected with the condin'f of the war and war activities and such matters that in 
times of war it might be inapi)roi)riatc to discuss in a more public manner. 

Viceregal Pronouncement Criticised 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 

Miihatina OandJti i}<suc(l the follounvrj slafcnient regarding the Viceroy's 
declarotiov ; 

The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disai>pointing. It would have been 
better if the British Governinont had declined to make any declaration whatever. 
The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that the old ])olicy of 
‘divide and rule' in to continue. So far as 1 can see, the Congress will he no party 
to it, nor can the India of ( oniiicss conception he a partner with Britain in her 
war wdth Herr ilitler. 'Tbc Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy foi’ fndia, il Britain can j>revont it. Another Round 'Jable Conference 
is fu’oiniscd at the end ot the War. Like its })rcdcccssor it is hound to fail. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. What the future lias in store for 
India, I dare not foretell. 1 do not blame the ^bcer()y or the leaders of Britain 
for the unfortunate result. The Congress will have to go into wildcrnesss again 
before it comes strong and pure enough to reach its objei-tive. 1 have no doubt 
that Congressmen will await the Working Committee’s decision. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

T)r, Rejendra Prassiid, Vovgrcbti J'lemdent ist<ued the following statement on 
the Viceroi/ ^ declaration : 

d'hc Viceroy’s announcement is disapiiointing to tlie extreme but not at all 
surprising. Its tragedy is that, sympathy and goodwill in favour of Great Britain 
should have been allowed to dissipate leaving beliind once again jetsam and flotsam 
of suspicion and distrust and ill-lccling. 'llio Viceroy lelers to and confirms the 
past announcements regarding the goal of British ]>olicy in India and promises a 
Round Talde Conlercm e at the end of the war as preliminary to the revision of 
the Government of India Act of RtT). 'J'hc announcement of J1C9 was made imme¬ 
diately before the Laliore Congress which considered it to be so inadequate and 
unsatisfactory as to justify a change in the ftongress creed fixing complete inde¬ 
pendence of India as the object of the (ingress and launching a campiaign of civil 
aisoliedienee which lasted from 19;5i)-31. t^ir Samuel Hoarc’s statement was made 
to satisfy jieople who had insisted on the iiicoriHiration of the goal of Dominion 
Status in the Act of 193.'), It was not hoi)ed that the reiteration of those very 
announcements which has been rejected without reserve—although they are now 
made in polite and eonsolidatory language, would satisfy any one and the Viceroy 
has anticipated the rcci'ption which his announcement is likely to got. We have 
had experience of round talile conferences, their interminaiile discussions, their 
window-dressing, their rei)resentalive character and above all tbeir none too conceal¬ 
ed attemj)t to take advantage of such diirerenees and deficiencies as exist in this 
country, for most of which the British Government are themsedves responsible. 

There is another important announcement regarding the formation of a Con¬ 
sultative Group consisting of representatives tdeeled by the Viceroy from amongst 
a panel nominated by ditFerent organisations. Its functions, as the name suggests, 
would be consultative. It will have no jiower to come to a decision and will in 
effect have no other function than giving moral support to the decision taken by 
others, There is W room now left for any one to doubt that British policy remains 
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what it has always been and that all talk about democracy and resistance to 
apj^^’ession is not meant to a])i>ly to India. 

Indeed the rrime Minister declared more than once that the war aim is pro¬ 
tection of freedom of European countries and (‘siablishment of peace in Europe 
based on status quo. In a war fought for this juirpose liulia can have no interest 
and victory for Uritain can only imply continuance of tlie present condition not 
only for India but also for other exidoited and supin-essed ])eople outside Europe. 
India will be false to her interest and untrue to the l)est interest of other suppress¬ 
ed nationalities if she heljis imperialism to strengthen itself. It is still open to 
Ihitain to rule w'ilhout her consent and even expect material hclj) for the conduct 
of war, but Great Britain shall not have that Ri)irilual sii]>port of India of which 
the Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. 'J'he announcement has effectively 
destroyed the foundation for any such moral and si)iritual su])i)ort and war, as now 
a{)pearB to every one, has always been a Avar lor sirc'nclhcnin.c of Biitain’s imi)erial 
position in her ])osscssions. Much advertised htch aims arc crumbled into dust at 
the first touch of reality. I hojie that Gonaressmen \Aill await with patience the 
determination and reply of the Working (Committee and coiuluct themselves with 
restraint and dignity. 


Azad—Nehru Statement 

Maulnna Ahul Kalam Azad avd Pandil Jawaharlal Nehru issued the 
foUoteiu.g staieincjif to the Pi-ess ; 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. If this is the final 
answer of the British Government to the ]ieoplc of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our ]>ath dnerge coniplelely. 

The Avhole statement is a complclc rcpiuliation ol all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a shilcnu'nt which Avould have been out of 
date twenty years ago ; to-day it has ab.solutely no relation to reality. 'Jhcre is no 
mention in it of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination ; 
no attempt even to justily the dragooning of India into the w’ar without re¬ 
ference to her being forced to join an advance for objectives which arc not hers. 
These objectives appear clearly from the Viceroy’s statement to bo the preservation 
and maintenance of the British imperial and financial structure in India and abroad. 

'Ihc ^hettcr international system”, to which the Biitisli Bremicr has referred, 
is evidently meant to preserve and strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it 
relates, according to him, to the ]>ooples of Euiope and not to Asia or Africa. 
India continues where she is ; the colonies remain where they are ; imperialism is 
still meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is difficult to imagine that even the British Government, living as it 
does in an age that is ])ast and done w'ith, can ex])ect any self-respecting Indian 
to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship the Congress had extended to the British peojdo in 
this hour of world crisis has been siiurncd by their (rovernment. How far that 
Government represents them, it is for tlu'm to say, but we iuive to consider the 
Viceroy’s statement as England’s rejily to India. 

What our next stejis should bo it would be premature and improper for us to 
say at this stage. That is for the Working Committee to decide ancl the Committee 
in meeting for that juirpose -soon. The hour is a grave one and requires all our 
united wisdom and courage and disci])linc and mutual forbearance. Let us bear, 
ourselves with dignity and restraint and hold together in the cause of Indhi’s 
freedom. 

Rajagopalachariar’s Statement 

Shri C, Rajagopalachariar, ni a statement on the Viceroy's declaration said _ 

It is a deejily disaiipointing statement. A great and unique occasion has been 
simply thrown away. Instead of a new courage and a new imagination befitting 
the great crisis which Britain and the world are passing through, a courage and an 
imagination that would have found its shape in a bold step and a few simple words 
which would have gone straight to the heart of the Indian nation, we have flung at 
US a language and an attitude all too familiar and in this crisis inappropriate and 
most unfortunate. 

It is not the way of dealing with a great and ancient country and a great 
organisation who were eager to help, if that help were appreciated and could be 
made free and honourable. Let us hope for the sake of liberty and civilisation that 
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greater constructive imagination and greater wisdom may mark Britain's efforts in 
other phases of this war, than have heen shown in this affair with the Indian 
National Congress. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Statement 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in a statoment on the Viceregal Pronouncement said :— 

Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes successfully exploited as 
a text to preach a plausible sermon against freedom of India, but in this supreme 
hour of international c.risiB it would liave been an act of wisdom not to expose so 
clearly and cruelly the fundamental disparity between Indian ideals and British 
policies. 

The gift of prophetic vision, which is the essence of great statesmanship is 
woefully lacking in the response to India's demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti¬ 
cularly in relation to India. 

Ours was a genuine, 1 may even say in the existing circumstances, generous 
offer of friendly co-operation in the common and dearly prized cause of democracy 
and freedom of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together in fruitful 
comradesliif) rather than move ai)art in a spirit of conflict and bitterness. I pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought. 

Working Committee’s Statement 

The Congress Working Committee i)assed the following resolution on the 
Viceregal declaration on the 22nd. October at AVardha. (8ee p. 236) 

India Debate in the House of Commons 

Opening the debate on India in the War in the House of Commons, on the 
26th. October 1939, Mr. Wedgwood Penn (Tyabour, Manchester, Gorton) said, ^'My 
purpose is to offer some words on the AVhitc Paper and the Viceroy’s statement ancf, 
in ])articular, to see, if by a debate, wo might n»ako some contribution to the })rev- 
ention of any mischief which may follow in the condiud, of the War. If we criticise 
the Government’s policy, it must. 1)C remcruhored that the overridiug cousideratioii 
in the mind of every member is how wc can contrihutc to the successful issue of 
this War. 3’herefore, if I say anything critical, 1 say it with that always in mind. 

I think it is a pify that a document of this importance was issued without 
consultation with the Leader of the (Apposition or, so far as I know, with the 
Leader of the Liberal ()piM)Bition either. In 1021) when the Labour Government 
prepared a r.imilar statement, I myself sent it by air to Mr. Baldwin in France 
and discussed it with Lord Reading. I think that such a thing is desirable, 
because in different parties wc have different angles from which we look on the 
Indian problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united policy in the 
treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the White Pa])cr and there arc the replies of the Congress and 
other Indian parties. It is a clumsy document. It has a certain Indian tinge. 
It is like an elephant. It is massive. It is clumsy in action, hut is followed by 
something very insignificant. 

But it has provoked two very penetrating questions from Mr. Gandhi. 

The first question is ‘What are your War aims V 

The second question is ‘If they are to secure freedom, then are we to share 
in that freedom V 

Those are the two questions to be answered. Before I attempt to deal with 
these two matters, I would remind the House that the participation of India in 

the War is no small matter. The contribution of India in tlie last War was 

massive. The Princes in accordance with the traditions of their order showed 
then, as they are sliowing now, their loyalty to King-Emperor. The martial 

qualities of the Muslim forces has never been in doubt and remember that the 
Moslems can enter this War with a better heart than in the last War, because 
we have three great Mohammedan Powers, Iraq, Egynt and Turkey, in alliance 
with ourselves. The Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War 
will be followed by a Treaty of Sevres. 

Think what India did between 1914 and 1918. I find that India contributed 
in money over 146 millions in gifts and contributions in support of forces and 
In stores, eighty millions. She put her ships at the service of the British Navy 

and in addition, over one million Indians went to the front. In adclition to this 
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material aid, we had the moral support of the greatest of all Indians, Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this country and who is a chaini)ion of the cause 
for which wc arc now fighting. 

Indians now say “Wc have gone into the War and wc were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German ])oint of view from Sci>temhcr 9 iiossibly before 
India was the target and in justice to the Viceroy and perliaiis to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must be said that Germany was on the 
march towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Treaty, Germany might have gone from Herlin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and further. It had to be stopped. We in Loudon do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly. India was in danger and he had a duty 
to iierform in seeing that it was sareguarded. One of the minor benefits wo get 
from the sufferings connected with the present emergency is a little growth of 
symjiathy with the Indians themselves. That cascade of orders which come from 
the vote oflii^e of the House of Commons, day after day, gives us some idea of 
what it means to be under regulations and subjcvl to laws in which wc have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills ot bureauc¬ 
rats. India lives under this rule (continuously. 

Rut the main facts are these : “India was in danger and is in danger and 
morally there could not, be any wider divergen *c than exists belweeu the philosojiby 
of Hitler aud the i>hiloso]ihy of Mr. Gandhi. What, is the goal ol the British 
policy in India ’/ It is Dominion Status. A givat deal of unnecessary confusion has 
arisen on this matter. It is said that the definition of Domiiiion Hiatus is obscure 
and out of date. 1 do not agree. The declaration ol LL’l) wlucli is now accepted 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Gon- 
ferenee of P-HO. In that Imjiorial Gonferenec, the meanings of words, ‘Dominion 
Htatus’ were set out. by a master of clear statement—Lord Ballonr,” 

After quoting Balfour’s statement, Mr. Benu eoutiuued, ‘T know of no definition 
that would lietter satisfy the demands ])nt forward by the patriots of India than the 
definition given in the Imperial Conference of PCO and confirmed by tlie Govern¬ 
ment of 1929, by Lord Irwin and again confirmed in the White Paper. Some people 
Bay why you did not put that in the Act of ]9;ir). What is material is what is the 
trend cf British iiolicy and as to that we can all speak from oiir personal experience. 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
with the changes that have taken place. I am so dce])ly im)»ressod with what has 
hapnened in my owm life-time that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
douDts which exists in Indian minds as to what our goal is. 

Mr. Beiin who was at times iuandihlc to the press gallery went on to say that 
there had been an advance towards freedom. He w’as understood to say there had 
sometimes been op])osition by certain interesis and sometimes there had been genuine 
caution. But in the end there had alw^ays been an acceptance of change ana after 
that, always siiccess and success came, then, that policy was agreed as the policy of 
this Commonwealth. 

There had been notable instances of this in Ireland and in South Africa. 
Lord Ascjuith’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland was oi)))Osed by the Conservative Party, 
but Dominion Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty of 
1922. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free will in a position of 
neutrality without any voice raised in criticism. 

lie did not know what more freedom could bo enjoyed than that, but the 
case of South Africa was even more striking. There was the Boer War, “a costly 
and foolish endeavour opposed by everybody of good sense”. 

One of the first things he remembered when he entered the House in 1006 
was a youthful Under-Secretary explaining to the House the terms of the 
Transvaal constitution. Among the speeches that were made in opposition was one 
by the then recently returned leader of the Opposition who denounced the constitu¬ 
tion and described it as ‘an ex])crimerjt, the most reckless experiment ever tried’. 
He was rejilied to—I am quoting from the ofiicial record~by Sir Campbell 
Banncrman who declared that the speech just made was one of the most ‘unworthy, 
provocative and mischievous’. 

Still referring to the debate on Transvaal constitution, Mr. Benn mentioned 
the speech by another Opposition speaker who asked whether we could trust anyone 
at that time and who asked if it would be possible to trust General Smuts. 

This was the very man Smuts who brought South Africa in on the side of 
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Britain in the War and that is the rnle which past history shows to be the basis of 
the policy underlining the construction of the British Commonwealth. I believe 
sincerely that India stands on the same road. If you are asking India to make 
sacrifices which she is bciiifi; asked to make, surely she is entitled to be assured 
that the cause for which this country is fightinp; is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that wc stand at the bar of world o})inion. It is up 
to prove l)cfore the world that we arc sincere in the professions we make. 

Lord Linlithgow had made practical suggestions. Pfe suggests that in order 
that Indian ])ul)lic oi)inion and efforts slmuld 1)6 associated with the Government in 
the course of the War, Brinces and major political parties should nominate candidates 
from whom he would select advisors. 

That may be good or it may be a worthless offer. It is impossible to say. It 
may be no more than a committee to organise a fete or it may he something of 
real authority and partnership. If it is the first, then Indian leaders have a right 
to reject it, but if it is the second then I think they should consider it. 

I believe that in the existing (’Council the Viceroy has the power to nominate 
Ministers without ])ortfolio. it is not ])OSBihlo that memliers of these panels put 
forward by the major interest in India should form the corps from which the 
Viceroy could select. I do not know, but I am anxious that nothing should happen 
now between us and India to hinder the condnet of this righteous war. 

There was the question of the constitution ot tlic Assembly itself. Election 
has been po8t])oned. 1 liclicve it is five years since there has been any election to 
the Central liegislature. 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn asked, ‘‘If there is any way of securing a reflection of 
what I believe to be India’s keen moral interest, on the side of the Allies and 
this country. From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift might 
perhai)S be an obsta^ le to greater and more imiiorfant fundamental changes later. 

Mr. Benn referred to the setting up in London of an imperial w’ar (cabinet 
and said “if you are going to have Prime Ministcis from the Jtominions in London 
you should have representatives of I’rinces and otheis here in London so that they 
may associate themselves with the conduct of the w’ar. In this suggestion and 
e8})ecially in the first suggestion put forward by the Viceroy J think it is nossiblo 
that wc may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and oroader 
association.” 

With regard to the amendment of the ]93.o Act Mr. Benn said; “That is 
admitted to be necessary by the Viceroy in the White I'apcr and it is far the 
most im|)ortant thing. It is suggested in the While I’aper that nothing could be 
done in thi.-. matter until after war 'J'lint no legislation could be i)aBscd in this 
house until after the war 1 agree. Mr. Gandlii says so and I agree. But w^e have 
before our eyes the example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mr. Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for the Act of 1919. 

When you read those reiiorts you would see in the introduction that the 
presence of Commission in India did nothing to hinder India’s ])ait in the war. 
indeed the presence of the Commission in India did a great deal to stimulate India’s 
support which we sorely needed ; in prei)aratioii all these things are painstaking 
and ditlicult but necessary. We ourselves have to do some very hard thinking 
but here 1 would quote the iirovcrb with which I am sure Hir feamuel Hoare 
will agree and which I might offci to Sir John Anderson also “fine words butter 
no parsnip.” We have to decide where we stand and how far we are nrejiared 
to go and what wc arc willing to do to make a reality of the freedom of India, 

Going on to refer to defence, Mr. Benn said ; “The question of defence in 
India does not stand where it did in 1930. We need the maximum of effort that 
India can make. We have improved it by an enlarged contribution that is or 
will be forthcoming as a result of the Chatficld Committee’s report. We w'ill not 
get the maximum contribution unless Indian responsibility and goodwill is behind 
It. Finally it must not be su])])OBcd that India is not affected by decision on 
foreign affairs made in this house. This was especially the case regarding policy 
in the Far East. If there were some way in which her opinion could be given 
weight, I feel sure that it would add clearly to the strength of onr foreign policy. 

Mr. Benn went on to refer to the minority problem in India, stating : “India 
io not the only country that has a minority problem. Every country has one but 
some have solved the problem and some have not, Canada has solved hers and 
South Africa has solved the racial problem. I look forward to the day when we 
shall see a United Ireland. In the same way but on a much more massive scale 
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India has a minority problem. I should say, therefore, that when the conference 
comes, the Hindu-Moslem problem must be solved by India itself. We require a 
conference truly renrcBcntative of all India. I think it mi^ht meet in India and 
the task of any acle^^ation we sent there should be in broad terms to set the seal 
on any agreement which Indians themselves may come to. Turning to the deadlock 
in India, Mr. Henn said that it was a very serious thing for us and added : We 
stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of sclf-Govcrnment in India 
is extremely damaging to our prestige and I hope the Government is fully conscious 
that it is necessary to make an dfort to end that deadlock. Also it is a i)roblem 
for Indian leaders. Tliose eight ju'ovinces rank with many European states. You 
have Congress Ministries and you have Governors. The Governor has marjy safe- 
guards. Two years ago wdien the Congress were invited to form ministries they 
hesitated because they wanted assurance against safe-guards being used. No 
assurance was given but safe-guards have not been used. They were i)a])cr safe¬ 
guards. The conference of IveB))onsible Government induced a sense of responsibility 
that made it totally unnecessary to safe-guards. 

Continuing Mr. Berm said Indian leaders in these Brovinces have set in motion 
policies and schemes in harmony with the sjiirit of their own ])Coi>le. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments. No one is asking 
them to relinquish the task and everyone desires them to continue in their 
responsibility. If they find it necessary to abandon those who sent them to 
discharge those duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India is 
asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. When India asks for 
a definition of our war aims and wc describe them as the ilGiinco of our interests 
I think that is not only foolish but untrue. Wc care al)ont our interests but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not only India but the wdiole world to it. And that is 
what it is. We are defending treedom for ourselves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for hersiilf and others weaker than she. Jlerr Hitler stands 
for everything that Indians hate -bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjugation of native culture, domination of race under 
subjugation of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anything true 
to her own ideals but fight against it ? 

I\; is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That is only 
ft partial statement. Hhe is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. I think of all those now voiceless 
victims inside Na/A prisons. I think of millions of Boles, Austrians, Ozechs, 
Slovaks, Socialists and Christians. It is (heir heart that beats when they hear that 
some champion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
that appeal to India I do not believe that leaders of Indian oiiinion can forget 
that ideal. 


Bir Bamuel Hoare’s BrEE(;H 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn and I have very aften confronted each other in the field 
of Indian debate. We have sometimes disagreed and very strongly disagreed. To¬ 
night in the debate that should assuage, rather than stimulate bitterness, let us 
for a few moments look back upon the occasions on which we have agreed. I very 
well remember one of them >vhcn he and I some eight or nine years ago in the 
House were defending Lord Irwin from (uiticism of those who said he ought not 
to have had conversations with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Benn and 1 took the view and 
1 believe we take it still, that when ])oliti^al opponents meet, it is better not to 
regard Government as holy of holies into which only orthodox dare enter. I am 
sure that he and I are agreed that to-day it is a mat(,er of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy should see leaders of the principal parties concerned, even most extreme 
leaders—even my fellow old Harrovian I’andit Nehru. Let me say in passing what 
remarkable institution must be my old school which in the course of a single 
generation has produced Lord Baldwin, Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the present 
First Lord of Admiralty. I must not be drawn aside into meditations upon old 
school tie but must go back and I do so with great pleasure to the eloquent, 
sympathetic and helpful speech to which wc have just listened. 

Since Mr. Weagwooa Benn and I last took part in these Indian debates, 
many events of staggering importance have taken place in the world. Catastrophes 
have come upon us ; hopes have been frustrated ; disillusionment has been common : 
evil has triumphed in many parts of the habitable globe. It has been a black 
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picture but black as that picture has been, there have at any rate been some bright 
corners. There has been India. In the world of tumult, there has been this great 
sub-continent of djO million souls at peace within its boundaries. At a time when 
democracies were being destroyed in Euroi^e, we have seen eleven great demo¬ 
cratic Governments come into being in India and join their forces with democratic 
peoples of the world. 9’his ought surely to be grounds for great satisfaction to 
every member of the House. 

Four years ago, there were some who honestly thought that Provincial Govern¬ 
ment would be a failure. They asked us over and over again in the long Indian 
debates ; ‘Will these Governments be able to maintain their stability ? Will they 
be able to control their finances ? Will they be able, most important of all, to 
maintain law and order for millions of human beings to whom they will be res¬ 
ponsible ? I am glad to think that if some of onr hopes were dupes at any rate 
most of our fears would have ])roved to be liars and that to-day we can claim that 
in a world in which there have been a great many constitutional crashes in recent 
years there stands out this great constitutional success of Trovincial Autonomy in 
India. It was wioi this background of the Indian achievement that on September 3 
of this year, India and the Hritish Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. 
The crisis found India united in its determination to resist brute force and in the 
realisation that danger was a common danger tliroatening every jiart of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. It was in face of this unity that the Viceroy who, 
(hiring the wliole course of his career in India and dining many years that he was 
occupied in the Joint h^cleid. Committee in this country, showed whole-hearted 
and sincere desire for Indian good-will and co-oi)oration. It was at this moment 
that ho took the stops with the object of availing himself to the full of this united 
feeling in India and this (ommoii juirpose that should bind India and the rest 
of the eoiintries of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

As Mr. Wcidgwood Bean has said, the Viceroy first had a series of interviews 
with the leaders of Indian opinion and as a result of those inlerviows he made tw'O 
definite ]u’ 0 ]iosals. The first was rather in the nature of a iilcdge. It was a clear 
and definite statement that at the end of the war, there would he a consideration 
of the constitutional problem in the light of the experience of recent years. iSceond- 
ly, with a view to availing himself ol Indian advice and with the intention of bring¬ 
ing Indian hwlers within his confidence, he suggested that a Consultative Com¬ 
mittee should be formed to discuss with him many ))roblemH arising out of the 
war and to bring him into the closest and most constant contact with the trend 
of Indian opinion. 

I will say a word about both these proposals. 9'lic proposal regarding the 
Consultative Committee was made with the full desire to obtain the greatest possible 
eo-opcration with the luincipal bodies of Indian public oi)inion. ddie Congress^ ad¬ 
mittedly the greatest party in India, rejected it. Non-Congress India, representing, 
many millions of Indians, substantially accepted it. It may be asked, would it not 
have been possible for tlie Viceroy to have gone further and made some kind of 
proi»OBal that would ha\e avoided this division of oi'inion between Congress and 
non-Congress India? This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which, I would invite the attention of the House. If the members are to 
follow its implications, they must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discussions that took jdace over the Government of India Act. They centered 
round the ]>ledge ol Dominion Status and the aim of tlie Indian policy. These 
pledges, as Mr, Wedgwood Bonn has said, were repeated time after time. They 
were reaffirmed in very precise terms in the speech with which [ introduced the 
second reading of the Government of India Bill. 1 made it clear, and I make 
it clear again to-day, that we stood by Lord Irwin’s pledge and that when we 
spoke of Dominion Btalus, wc meant what we said and did not mean some 
system of Government that deprived India of full status of equality with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

There arc no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people seem to think. 
The Dominion Status that we contemplated was Dominion Status which has been 
described by Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn—Dominion Status of 1926. 1 went on to state 
that Dominion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving community but is 
the recognition of the facts that actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India 
—and in my view the sooner they exist the better the aim of our policy will 
be achieved. If there are difliculties in the way they are not of our making. They 
are mhereat in the many divisions between the classes and communities in the 
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great sub-continent. It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove th. M' 
divisions just as it should be our aim to help Indians in their task. So far are wv 
from wishing to divide and govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity an<? 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them. Wc have shown our good faith in ilu 
matter. We showed it when we made the Communal Award. At that time, 
supposing we had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said, 
‘Settle your own communal difrercnces first. Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that course but at great risl^ 
to ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Communal Aware 
without which Provincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, these divisions still exist and until they ar» 
removed, we have responsibilities to the minorities that wc cannot repudiate. Thai 
was our position in 193") and it is our nosition to-day. We wish to see these 
divisions removed but w'e shall never get them removed, if wc shut our eyes to 
their existence and refuse to admit that they arc there. It is these divisions that 
have made so ditlicult the task of setting up responsible Covernment at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All India Federation, 

The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, the Moslems are firmly 
opposed to a Hindu Majority at the (Centre. The I)e]>rcssed classes and other 
minorities genuinely Ixdieve that resjionsihle (lovcrnment, meaning a (Government 
de])en(lent on the Hindu Majority, will saerifiee their interests, dhese anxietie.^ 
still exist. I wish they did not. But as long as they exist, it is imjH)BHil)le for the 
(lovernment to accept the demand for immediate and full res])onsil)ility at the 
(>uit»‘e on a ])articnlar date. 

If we did BO, we should he false to the ])lcdues that time after time we lia» / 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslims other minorities and the Imp’om'mii 
commiinily. It may he said, supposing that full and immediate respnnsihdicv 
at the Centre is imi'ossihle, are there not other steps that could Ix' taken r^hovv 
our good faith and to makt^ ch‘ar to India that that goal is just as much in our 
minds to-day as it was when wt made those pledges four years ago ? Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood Beijii hnnsdf made a uumher of these Buggestions this afh'riioon and I will 
try to deal with them. 

Firstly, let mo disabuse him of the idea which I think lie held that we are 
contemplating in the near future an lni])eiial War Cabinet in London and tliat in 
it India ought to bo represented by more than^ a siiiale representative. At ])re8ent 
there is no intention to set up an Imperial War Cabinet of that kind. H and 
when the timi' conies, I will certainly renieinher the observations he has made on 
the subject and I imagine they will be gi\eri extremely careful attention. 

Next he siioke on thi; ])roject that has been discussed more than oiutc before. 
He asked ; AVould it not he ])ossible to introduce into the Viceroy’s (Council 
political leaders who would hold ])ortlolios in certain of the great i)ci>artmcnts ? 
As 1 have said, this is not a new iiroposal. 1 remember it being made during the 
joint discussions of the Joint Select Committee. 

I think the leader of the oi)position himself made it at one time. We went 
fully into it then and at that time wc found ourselves confronted by certain 
difficulties in the way of its adoption. I do not enumerate those difficulties 
to-night, 

I wish to close no door ; I wish to explore every possibility within the ambit 
of the Covernmeni of India Act, I agree with very niiu;h of what Mr. Wedgwood 
JBenn said as to the impossibility of having constitutional reform by stages in 
wartime or contemnlating another Government of India Act when we are in the 
throes of this terrime struggle. I do not elaborate the diHiculties that arc inherent 
in a suggestion of this kind. 

He knows them as well as I do. But so far as the British Government are 
concerned, we sec no reason why provided that difficulties are remembered, this 
proposal should not be very carefully considered. 

The second of the Viceroy’s proposals was the proposal of the Consultative 
Committee. As Mr. Wedgwood Benii said the Consultative Committee may mean 
anything or nothing. It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it may be an attempt to obtain real co-operation. 

The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed that the Viceroy’s 
Consultative Committee means nothing ; that it is merely a device for the purpose 
of postponing constitutional advance. The ITinces and the Moslems ana other 
parties do not take this view. They believe that a body of this kind can be of real 
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value to India and that, if it is set up, it will prove to be a further step towards 
and not away from responBible Government. 

I feel that the CongresB have been too hasty in their repudiation of this 
proposal. Let them and other political leaders clear up any doubts that they have 
as to the scope of its working and personnel that would be members of it. If they 
do, I believe they will find that it is the definite intention of the Viceroy to take 
Indian political leaders ijito his confidence on many problems that arise out of the 
conduct of the war and that it is his convinced belief that if Indian leaders of 
different parties and (;ommunities in British India and Indian India meet to discusa 
these manifold questions, their advice will carry the greatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive ; and [lerhaps, even more important, that their meetings by 
bringing together diveigent interests \AiIl materially helj) to provide that basis of 
agreement among Indians themselves Avhich is essential to swift constitutional 
advance. 1 heln^vc that the great possibilities of eonsnltation of this kind have not been 
sudiciently a])preciatcd. If they are fully used —and I give an undertaking that the 
Vicoit)y is anxious to make the fullest, use of them-tliey may well prove to be the 
bridge that, is needed to carry Indiana over the great divide of communal bitterness 
that at present stands chielly in the way of constitutional advance. If it be the 
case tiiat tJuiso wartime meetinus will make easier constitutional discussion a that 
will lake plu-'C alter the war, what a calamity it would be, if for some reason or 
other, they were not started. 

Mr. Wcxlgwood Belli] spoke of the iliscnssions that took ]»lacc in the last war 
on the Huhjoct of the constitution. Ih' mentioned the Montagii-Clielmsford discussions 
and asked whctlicr it would la; jmssihlc for discusaions of Uiat kind to take }»lacc in 
tlie course of this war I do no* wish to giv(‘ a final answer but j would ]toiiit out 
that iu certain respects ihe situation to-day ditfers a good deal from the situation 
at the time ol the .Montagn-Ghelnihfoid discussions, d'iic issues had not then become 
so bitter as they have tt)-day. I am thinkine nioic i»articuhir]y of the communal 
issue. Eui'thtu', at, any rate at tlie hegiiuiing ol a war, it seems to me imj)0ssible 
for discussions of that kind to take I'hice. 'ilie Montagu (.'licJriisford discussions 
only took place, I think, three years alter Ihe beginning of tlie last war. As 1 have 
said, lioucver, I would rather not gi\e a final answer io-night on a point of that 
kind. Noi' indci.'d would I give a linal answer on another question Mr. Wc(lg\vood 
Bonn has raisccl, namely, that there should lu' a geneial election in India. At any 
pite, at the beginning of a war a general cleciion wonhl seem to me to be almost 
inipossibl(’. fn India, otlieials aii' w'orkiii'' night and day on war work. Moreo\’ei‘, 
there would he the tact that comtnunal feelings Avonld, I am sure, be very much 
aroused ehvtion and while again I do not want to dogmatise and use terms 

like ‘ never” and ‘‘in no eirenmstances”, 1 w'ould say that as things are to-day, a 
general election to thcliaitral legislature would, iu my opinion, be imiiossible. 

To come back to th(' liroad question of consultation. Tlie Viceroy lias not 
tied himsell down to the exacM, methods of this eonsnltation. It is essentially a 
question to be seitb’d between him and the political leaders. I am able to state 
that he is ready to discuss the inetliod and details Avilh the leaders and he ])ro])08es 
without delay to send invilalions to meet him lor these diseiissions. Until these 
and other discussions take j>lace, 1 elaim that it would be a blunder of the 
first magnitude to take Uj) an irre\oeahle position. Let the Indian leadeis weigh 
these possibilities. i.,et them meet and discuss them onee again with the 
Viceroy. And let them also ponder onee again upon tlie alternatives. 

As regards liie alleriiati\e oi direct and immediate responsibility at the Centre. 

I hope I Avill (‘(juvinee the House that in Ihe jueseiit cirenmstanees, it is impossible 
to aeeejit an alternative of that kind. I come to another alt,ernati\e and 1 would 
ask the Indian leaders seriously onee aeain to ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, that 
I had not to make any referenci; to it, at all. It is the aliernalivc of non-cooperation, 
an alternative under which the Indian Uongiess goes its own way and the Biitish 
Crovemment and tlie niinoiily communities in India go theirs. If it came to this 
issue, we should have no ehoiee. q'lie King-Emperor’s Government must be carried 
on and it would he carried on with ellieiency, with strength and with justice. We, 
like any other Government in similar cireumstances, Avouhl give the Viceroy our 
full support. But let eAcry man of goodwill in India and Great Britain contemplate 
the waste that such a eha])lcr of non-eo-oi)eralion would mean. There would be a 
waste of all our constitutioual dlbrls Avith these many years ot Round Table 
Conferences, Joint Select Committees and debates in this House. There would be 
the waste of all the effort we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters of 
51 
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non-co-operation and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towards the solution of these great problems. 

When 1 went to the India Office, 1 found non-co-operation in full blast. 
During four years that I was the Secretary of State like Mr. Wedgwood Benn who 

was my predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the British and the Indians 

together and to put an end to this chapter of wasted etfort and miserable controversy. 
I hoped that when the Act ec>me into force, this cha]>tcr would be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted the world, a crisis in which our da\»gcr is India’s and India’s danger 
ours, in which our determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is as great as onrs. There is a grave risk of 
our drifting into a position in which we shall be wrangling with each other instead 
of fighting the enemy on the common front. 

I am told, though I can scarcely bc.licvc it, that it is being said in some 
quarters in India that the British (tovernment is searching for a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the yKiwcr I have. The British Government wants 
co-operation and not conflict,, the British (foveriinnmt wants to see the aim of its 
policy achieved and conditions reidised in whicli India can lake its true ])laee in 
the British Commonwealth of free i)eoj)le8. Non-co-ojiciatioii may ])ut the clock 
back for years. Whether its jiromotcrs dcsiie it or not., non-co-operation leads to 
Civil Disobedience, to breaches or Law and Order and to a vicious circle of riot 
and rciiression from which we liad bopetl to have escaped for ever. Until these 

things actually hap]tcji, 1 will not licliiivc that they are going to hai>pen. I shall 

continue to believe that when these great iteoplcs of our own and the peO])lcs of 
India are faced with a common danger and iiisi>ir(’d with a common ideal, non- 
co-o])cration of any large section of a community would be a calanul,y and futility 
of the first magnitude. Millions of Tudians in British and in thii States agree 
with this view, ddrey wish to co-operate with ns just as much as wo ivisli to work 
with them. And the Congress party itself-1 quote words of Mr. (faudlii spoken 
three days ago, ‘wauled to help Biitain by giving her inoral siijqjort, whieli was 
its speciality. The Congress would not give this iinloss it was clear that Britain’s 
morality Nvas wholly sound.’ 

I claim that our position is as sound as a bell. In good faith and perfect 
Bineerity, wc have started India on the greatest constitutional ex]HU'iment that the 
world had ever seen. We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. We 
btilieve that our mission in the world is not to govern other iieople but to help 
Other ])eople to govern themselves. It was in this sjiirit that J’arliament passed 
a series of great acts which gave the dominions their free constitution. It was in 
this B|)irit that wc passed tlie (Jovernment of India Act of JDdrj and under which, 
of our own free will, we transferred wide autliority to tiie Indian Government. Jt 
is in this spirit that we intend to administer tlie act and during the war to do 
our utmost to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full achievement. 
And when the war ends, and ends victoriously as a result of the Empire’s united 
efforts, we mean to proceed at once to deal wnth the constitutioiud difficulties that 
have emerged in the experience of recent years. Non-co-oiicratioii and non-co- 
operation alone will stop this swift and steady iirogress. For those of us who have 
devoted years of oiir lives to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to ourselves, for those of us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation, for those of us who are proud of the common effort that Indians and 
wc have made to give India a unique position in the continent of Asia, anothc” 
chapter of strife, controversy and non-co-operation would come as a great human 
tragedy. Such a breach in the common front would be a repudiation at one of 
the gravest moments in the world’s history of the call to both of us to resist the 
aggressor, to fight brute force and to build up a new better order in the world in 
which we and Indians can go about our lawful vocations without the peril that now 
walks by day and night in so many parts of this suffering world. 

It was not—I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty words of October 12—with 
any vindictive purpose that we embarked on the war but simply in defence of 
freedom. It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is also 
in jeopardy the peaceful existence of great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest 
of the British Emiiire, France and indeed of all freedom loving nations. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever way it may be brought 
to a conclusion, the world will not be the same world that we have known before. 
Looking to the future we can see deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
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every field of men’s thought and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
new forces that will be in operation all nations will have their part to play. In 
this new world India has a groat part to play, perhaps in area the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great part also in the British commonwealth of nations, for 
it will be an outward and visible sign that with us there is no racial discrimination. 
It has a groat part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations from which war has for generations been 
banished and the rule of law and iustice firmly set. With this great hope before 
us, let US once and for all abandon the barren imths of non-co-operation and 
help each other to win the war and to win peace and in this double victory to 
take steps towards the fruition of India’s hopes. 

Statements on Sir Hoare’s Declaration 

(1) Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement 

I have read Sir Samuel Hoarc’s 8i)eech with the attention it deserves. I 
appreciate the conciliatory tone behind it. It makes it, therefore, embarrassing for 
me to ]u-odiico what may appear to be a janing note. But even as he speaks 
from a sense of duty I hoy)e I shall receive the same credit. lias Dominion Status 
for India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence ? Has the India 
of his imagination the right to seccue from the Commonwealth '/ 1 like the declara¬ 
tion that the British have shed imperialistic ambition. Will he allow the i)COple 
of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed ? 
If it is, the proof of it should be forthcoming even before India is statutority 
declared inde])endent. 

When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the declaration required 
by the Congress, the great pronouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congress has asked is not any sounding of Indian ojiinion but a 
declaration of Britain’s intention. I have endeavoured to show that there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With the exception of the Depressed Classes there is 
no minority which is not able to take care of itself. I observe that Sir Samuel 
Hoare has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The very mention of 
Euioj>ean8, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of minorities. But 
the protection of minorities, whatever they are, is common cause between the 
British Government and the Congress. I would like the British Government to 
remember that there is every pro8]>oct of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s 
phrase, being a hoiielcss minority. I like Sir Samuel’s division of India into 
Congress and non-Congress. And if non-Congress India contains not merely the 
ITinces but the people of Princes’ India, all the Mussalmans, all those who might 
bo represented by the Hindu Mahasabha and others who refuse to be classified 
as jiart of Congress India, it is Congress India which will be in danger of a 
non-Congress majority. And the Congress has got to make good its })osition even 
though it may rcin-cBcnt a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside force but 
largely by its own will. 

I am glad that Sir Samuel Iloarc has declared that the present British 
policy is to be judged in the moral scales suggested by me. I venture to suggest 
that if Sir Samuel’s speech is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
British political morality will be found wanting. Sir Samuel has laughed at non- 
cooperation as a barren doctrine. I am convinced that it is not as barren as he 
thinks. It has proved its worth in the eyes of millions of Indians and will do so 
again if the Congress remains truly non-violent, as I hope it will. The Congress 
decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts both the Congress and the British 
Government on their trial. IS^othing but good will come out of it if both will play 
the game. 

Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Interviewed on the House of Commons debate on India, Bobu Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President said : 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’a 
speech m the House of Commons ana it is hardly necessary for me to say much 
more. Because we were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy we were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended for us also, we wanted 
a clear declaration of the British aims and application of them. We have been 
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told in effect that we cannot bo promised tiuit freedom and ficmocracy, because we 
have onr own internal differences. The ]n’oi)lem of tlie ])rot,eclion of minorities has 
been bronjiht out as a difficulty in the w'ay of Indni’s advance to freedom. I do 
not ignore or minimise it. Ihit may T ask when has the Ibitish (lovernment 
offered to Indians that it will aecc[)t a constitution wliich Indians, including, of 
course, the minorities will tramc for lliemselves. 

Lot the Ih’iiish (iovcrnment throw on Indians the responsiliility of jirodiicing 
an agreed constitution without any interference tiom outside and promise to give 
statutory effect to it when im>du«-ed. That will be a (genuine oiler. AVilhout it, 
all talk of protection of minorities looks lik(‘ an excuse for pi'rpetnating the ‘status 
quo.’ dhe vrieiitioii of Euro])eans as a minority recalls the discussions for safeguar¬ 
ding British interests. Indians should not b(‘ hlameil if lliey regard the jtlea in 
favour of minorities as a screen for imotccting British iiiieichts. 

The Congress insists on a charier of indejtendence to be fiamed by a 
constituent aBsemi)ly of representatives selected on imnmsal fianchise, Ihit those 
who arc iu'ei>ared to acec])t dominion status may well ask—is dominion status of 

mentioned by Sir tSamnel Hoarc the same or soimMhing dilf'cienl fiom what 

is provided liy the Slai.uto of IVestminster ? W liy has he ioiiglit shy of men¬ 

tioning the Statute of Westminster 't 

Behind all the conciliatory Avords of Sir b'amnel Hoarc, there is clear intention 
not to give full responsible government—not to s)>eak oi inde]'endoncc to India 
even at the end of the war. Let the British (JuvenuiK’nl lealisc that India is not 
to be satisfied by a iiroinise of gradual advance by stages. tSbe wants lull freedom 
and the right to frame her own eonstitutiun. 

Indian Debate in House of Lords 

Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the ILu/' t-a(iuil!')n (ind India, 

In the House of Lords, on the 2nd. November 10:w Lmd Soniiiel after 

dealing with the w^ar situation and M. Idolotoi’s speech said, 1 now^ I'ct-iirn to the 

subject of India on which many must ted grave concern, d’lu' matti'r has been 
discussed fully in the House ol Ctoniinoiis and I trust this House will think it 
not inappro])riate tlial' it should be discussed here also, it being the desire of all to 
say nothing which will embarrass the (Jovernmeiit in the ditiicult negotiations in 
which they are engaged. On the contraiy, some obseiwations made here may even 
lie of assistance. Lord Bamiiel added, it is desiialile to cm]diasise not only on 
matters whereon there have iieen disagreements lietween the (lovernment of India 
and His Majesty’s Oovernmeut on the one Iiand and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to point out points of agreement which arc niinicrous and 
im])ortant. 

In the first place, on the snprenu' issue of the moment—oiifiosition to 
Hitlerism—there is eomplole agreement lietween Indian o]iiiiioii and the vicwvs in 
this country. If India thought that in this war we are wrong on merits and if their 
sympathies were with our oi'ponents then, indeed, it. would be a most grave 
matter. The contrary is tho case. Hitlerism is the very antitliPsis of Hinduism 
with its creed of non-violence. The only re.seniblance is that Hitler is a 
vegetarian. But politically, he (Hitler) was highly eainivorons and Indian opinion 
recognises that and it is unanimouB in the detestation of the underlying ideas of 
the Nazi creeil. t)n the mciifs of the great issue before the wmrld India is as 
whole-heartedly w’ith this country as Australia and New Zealand, and as Canada 
has been so strikingly shown to be by the elcetions in Quebec. 

It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Dominion Hiatus, and 

the disagreement is as to when and hoAV, Questions are raised now from the 

Indian side whether Dominion Hiatus is adequate. 

There was general agreement on the prineijdc of federation for India. I 
journeyed through^ India for some months last year and found that wliile in no 
quarters were the Federal proposals in the Act of 193'J a])proved in all particulars 
and were opposed on important points, everybody agreed that somehow there should 
be a federation for India wTth the Central (lovernment resting on the representation 
of the people. Mr. Candhi said to me, and I think said in public, ‘Federation, 
yes, but not this federation.’ 

Ho while there is general agreement in principle on this important matter there 

is division as to the form and powers to be embodied in the Federal Constitution, 

Next, there is agreement between the British Government and the Congress as 
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to the need for carefully provided justice for minoriiy communities. The Congress 
recognises that the communal problem is a real problem, not to be brushed aside, 
but one whi(‘h requires to be patiently set tied. 

There is agreement ^Yith rcs)tcct to the Provincial (lovernment. Almost 
everywhere I found ]>coplc coiu'iirrcd that the provincial consl.ilulions have been 
working with success, dbo Lrilish (uneiiiors ol ]iro\iii('Cs may not apjiroyo all 
that has been done, l)ut tlu'y have no reason to complain o) the giaieral attitude 
of their Ministrii's. 9’he sali^ guards iin-fited, because of the tear ot chaos in the 
jirovinccs, liavo nevei' had to be (anitloycd and ilie Viccioy, in the \Vliite ra])cr 

recently ])ublished, jiays a warm tiibute to llic ^.nc<■css of provinciid Ministries. 

(Jn the other hand, the IMinistiies thcnis('l\cs had no cause to complain of 
the Governors and 1 heard wlnai 1 was then' no woid liom any quarter that there 
has been any improjter interteiem-e with tlie uoikiiu.’ of tin; cijustitutions in the 
provinces, so that thcie is o\('r a large S]hcic broa<l basis (»t agri'cment. 

9310 complaint is made )\v the Congn'ss that while the Ibitish Government 
agree to Dominion Status in ]>rinciple, thi'V lake no steps to give etlec.t to or 

irnidemeiit it in practit'c. Sir Samuel lioarc has said that ]dcdges had lieen made 
time after time thati Dominion Status wits the aim of the Indian jtolicy. d'lie 
Viceroy, in the AVhite Dapi'i', says wc aic wo:king to the end that India may 
attain her due ])lace amonest the great Dominions and he quotes this statement, 
‘dhe natural issue of the Indian i ioaiess is tin- attainment ol Dominion Status.’ 
Tlie aim—the issue—is tdmost somelhiiie in the Inluie. dhe last, (piolation w’as 
from a stalement made by the juesent kdaeign Sc'-ictaiy, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 19_D—ten years auo. 

Year after yeai’ goi's liy and this policy which is de(dared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact canied into ellect and Indian juditical leaders see the best 
years of their lives go )»y and thi'y are still in the phase of strugele. 

1 may be peimitled to use tlu' tamiliar (juoiation, ‘man never is but always 

to be blessed.’ It is like some mountain <'Iimbcr wlio sci's what lu' takes to be 

the summit before liim and wln'ii lie I'l'aches tlu' loji o! the lidae attm' much effort 
sees that the summit lu's larthcr Ix'Nond, and again when he struggles on to a 
further ridge the goal is still out of Ids grasjn 

Idle (iovernment say that if only Indians could aeree among themselvoB on 
the outst.anding (luestions as bt'lwccn tlie commiinilics and Ixilwei'ii the (kmgress 
party and the l^tates, at once Dominion t^iatus could he hroiiglit intn effect. ^ But 
that in substance nu'ans that Moslems aia^ to liavc veto pm llie ini I'odiielion of 
Dominion h^tatus. IMolnimmedan India is not, eager for federation. Tliey arc 
rather a]qu'eaensive of tlie ]'ossihlc resubs of tedcratioii and lliey are not lu'essing 
for Domiidon Status. It is natural for ilu'm to say to the Ilindns, ‘Dnless you 
can concede all we w'anl, we will refuse an agri'eiiK'iit and if we relusc an 
agreement the British Go^ernnlent say tliey will not introduce Dominion Status’. 

Gonscipient.ly the lUTsenl ]>olicy of Ifis Majesty’s Government, leads to the 
eonelusion that the final decision is left, wiili the Moslems, tluil. would mean one- 
fourth of the po])ulat.ion of India is to decidt^ (lie Inlun' of India rsthcr than thiec- 
foiirth. Such a situation may easily become a pi'rmaneut, deadlock and it is not 
surprising that the Cbngress suspects that that is llie intention. 

All of us in this House, I tliiidg nnderslaud tlie jMoslem liosilion and sym¬ 
pathise with that. Ibidouhti'dly Great Britain has duties towards Moslems of India. 
Wc" cannot wasli oui' hands of tlie question and say that, their futuie is no concern 
of ours. And it is tlie case that Iricl.ion is serious la'lweim Hindu and IMoslem 
communities. When I was there last year I was told liy Mmost. everyone that in 
most ])laee8 friction was worse in recent years between IMoslems and liindns than 
earlier. That is not so eveiywliere. In great t^tates like llydi'iahad and Mysore 
tlie question is quiescent, thanks mainly to the wise ]>oliey of the Princes and \lieir 
able ministers, but over greater part of India it is almost elimnic Bometimes acute 
and dangerous. Tlie minorities must be protected in theii- rights, and if the 
minorities have rights, so also have (lie majorities. It is the fundamental problem 
of democracy in countries of mixed poi)nlaiion how' to re(oncile the ]uiiiciple of 
Goveiinnent by majority vote with sc'-nring liberties of minority eommunities. 

In a eoniitry which is homogeneous or suhslanlially so like Britain or France 
or \^ich has become homogeneous like the United l^tates, the question does not 
arise; but in those, where there are several di fie rent race of religions or communities 
within the same geographical areas as in many fc^tates of Kastern Europe, like 
i’aleBtine or India, then there is a-great problem which prevents democratic in- 
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BtitiitionB from working at all. Yon have conflict of two principles ; has the 
majority the right to decide on main issues ? It has, we believe, in a democracy. 
On the other hand, have the members of the minority communities right to be 
protected ? 'J'hey have. But if the two principles clash what then ? 

fl'here is in India the further c,omi)lication of States. The Princes have their 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound priiicijfle of Government that treaties must 
be respected. But if the I’rincos have treaty rights their peo})le8 have moral rights 
and we cannot sav that the eighteenth or early nineteenth century treaties are to be 
allowed to block for all time the develonment of modern institutions, and I do not 
think that the ih'inccs themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the ITinces’ rights, peoples’ rights, majority rights and 
minority rights, we must reach a conclusion that lioth sets of rights must be res¬ 
pected. How tlie two can be reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 

It aiipears to me that recently His Majesty s Government here and in India 
have not shown suflicicnt zeal and energy in tackling tJiese ditlicult problems. They 
have been ralhcr too much content to let matters drift. J believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as F(‘dcralion is conderned, is most eager and has been 
most eager to sotuire a solntion and devoted himself with much persistency to 
achieving that. He recognised that in order to achieve Itominion ^^tatn8 and 
Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of minoriLics. He has been engaged 
in long and diHicult negotiations. 

The outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to j^ostiionc these negotia¬ 
tions. I rather suspect that the })ostponemcnt owing to ivar brought a sigh of 
relief from many breasts in New Delhi and perhaps Wliiteliall at the uiiexi)ected 
and welcome resi)itc. All these inter-locked problems—minorities, Federation and 
Dominion Status—ought not to he postjumed and the Congress is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. 

It has been assumed in many (iiiurtcrs that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossible even to conceive of these matters being pressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who ivonld be engaged in diiuling with these Indian constitutional prob¬ 
lems, arc not. those who would be engaged in active jirosecntion of war measures. 
It might well be that a group might be considering these itnestions in India or 
here, while others devote their energies entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several of our most embittered 
and ditliciili jirobicms were settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proot of the strength and governing ability, if while with one hand we 
were conducting a great war, with the other wc were dealing with diflicult material 
problems in some paits of the Empire. 

1 was glad to notice in the debate in the other House that several speakers 
thought that after all some of these (piestions must be considered in the immediate 
future. I notice that Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn took that view and iSir Samuel Hoare 

and the Under-Sccretary did not dissent from that. I regret that the White 

Pafier suggests a difl'crciit course. ^J’he Viceroy there has pi-oposed that the only 
step to be taken during the war Avas the eslafilishinent of a Consultative Group, 
the membership of which he outlined and this group, to qoiite ihe words of the 

White Taper ‘would have as its objects the association of public, interests in India 

with the conduct of war and with qustions relutiug to war activities.’ 

It ajqicars to me impossible to draw the line and say that all consideration of 
constitutional issues would be ‘ultra vires.’ The National Congress members say 
with em])hasis tliat they are not i>rei)ared to discuss what should be the war mea¬ 
sures to be taken by India unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures shall be. I trust that it will be possible for 
Lord Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect. 

The White Taper does embody one definite advance. Contrary to what has been 
said hitherto, it agrees that any Agreement of the TJfln Act in rcsoect of Federation 
should be contemplated before Federation is brought into effect. That is a consider¬ 
able step to meet Indian opinion. 1 trust that the second step will be taken, name¬ 
ly, that all these matters shall not be postponed until after the war but dealt with 
now. I trust the House will not be deterred from approving an action of that kind 
by the use by Mr. Gandhi and members of the Congress of the word ‘Independence’ 
as defining their true object. Mr. Gandhi has explained lo me and others that by 
‘Independence’ he does not necessarily mean separation from the Empire, but means 
that the Indian peo[)lc should have the right to determine in freedom for themselves 
what should be the future of their own country. Many of us think that if they 
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conceded that right they will unquestionably agree to continue the membership of 
the British Commoiiwcalth on the same footing as the present Dominions. 

J cannot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or his colleagues would suggest that in 
these discussions representatives of Great Britain should take no i)art. It appears to 
me essential that we should take part, first, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Princes, from wdiiih we cannot in honour witlidraw ; secondly, 
because the future delciice of India must rest in a great degree with the British 
Commonwealth. 1 cannot imagine that India in the near future w^oiild w'ish to 
undertake the immense cost for providing herself adequate defences apart from the 
British Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more of her aggressive neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took 
part in the discussions then the two sides are not very far apart. The Viceroy in 
the White Paper statement said, ‘i am authorised by llis Majesty’s Government to 
say that at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with representatives of various communities, parties and interests in India and with 
the Indian Priiicea with a view' to sei-uiing their aid and co-operation in framing 
all such moditications of the IDoo Act as may seem desirable.’ , 

That is not vm-y far removed from the (Constituent Asscm1)Iy which the 
Congress pleaded for. It appears to me that the ditlercnee lielween the two might 
he reached with no very great dilliculty. If a meeting took j'lace in India and if 
it were fully reiirescutativo of the Indian peoi»le with the present Indian Govern¬ 
ment, it is not unlike a Constituent Assembly, which the Congress desired. 

1 venture to make one suggestion not, of coarse, expecting any immediate or 
early rejily aiul that is wiicther the time has nor. come in connection with these 
changes that there shonld now be estalilished a I’rivy Connell in India. If a body 
modelled on our Privy Council, whrdi is not suHic.icntly used here, were to he 
estaljlisheil iu Imlia c(^ntaining leadens belonciim to ditlcreni sections and men not 
only iu Miuisteiial oflice, but out of it, it mielu. 1)C easier to secure atlequate dis¬ 
cussion on matters of interest to diHcrent com in uni ties. 

Further, it appears to me (piite essential that when discussions take idace at 
the end of the w'ar on the terms of iH'uce and airaiigements to be mailc subsequently 
and when the Dominions, as they ceriainly will be, are brought into consultation, 
India should be bronghl into consultation on equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been enacted by statute, still 
that step might be taken. It vvoiild be quite in a'^cordaiu'e with the British ideas 
if such a measure were adopted in ])ractiee before it has been recognised in law. 

Eurtheruiore I would urge ujion the Government that they should breathe 
through their declaration of ])olicy a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, which is not far distant for her. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every ten inhabitants in the 
British Em})ii'e seven are Indians. 1 do not sec in the language of this White Ibiner 
and in tlie methods of (■onsiiltatioii proposed the new spirit in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 

Let me say finally, T am bound to express the view that the action of the 
Congress in calling upon the Provincial MiuisUies to resign was wrong. It appears 
to be an error of ]H)litical judgment. Although 1 am iu general agreement with 
most of the underlying aims of the Congress, I think tactically they have been in 
erroA Anyone, who visited the provinces as 1 did last year and saw the constitu¬ 
tions at work must feel profound satisfaction at their success. Controversies there 
have been of course and the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opposition here and there but they have already achieved a great body of beneficial 
legislation such as no bureaucratic administration could have accomplished and the 
Viceroy has paid a warm tribute to their work in the White Paper. 

That work is too important to be interrupted and thrown into confusion on 
account of political issues having nothing to do with the Provincial Governments, 
and more mature political experience would have allowed the Congress Working 
Committee to realise that this was mistaken method. 

Lord Samuel compared the action, which had been taken to the action some¬ 
times taken in the early history of trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted 
in the continental Parliaments. 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present moment it is doubly 
wrong when the British Empire is engaged in a life and death struggle for a 
supreme purpose with which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were wrong 
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to take such action, 'which cannot fail to ^vcakon in some deftTeo Iho moral position 
of (treat Hritaiii and therefore liamper the condiiet of war. 

T trusl they will nol ])ersisi, in that ]i()li(‘y, but that the provincial (fovernments 
in the procinctis" where t.lie (’oimn'ss has a majority will, after no lon^ interval, 
return to ollice and resmne tlu'ir indispensable work. J Jioi)e the (lo’ ernment will 
make it as easy as ]>ossiblc lo ariive at an ai'coniniodatioii, and so lake a further 
step forw'ard towards Ihe amis that we siudl nol mciely maintain in India an 
Imperialisti(‘ rule over r('lur{anl siil5)(!els, l)Ut succeed in enlistinp; the co-operation 
of a jiroud and sclt-n-spei'liuy nation. 

Ta>ni> Zi:i’LAM)V 

Tjnril Zclltnid said that, ihe Secretary of State for India, in these days, was 
always ai>t to find hinisiU in the unhappy luisilon of beiny between the hammer 
on the lett and anvil on tlee li dit. 

1 know (piii(‘ well tliat ilc' noble "Manpu'ss (Salisbury) has douliled the whsdom 
of the Act. of r.lh). TFt' laid idwav- laid peif‘(;ly siiic-crc doubts as to the work¬ 
ability ol the \ -l. ^Vc ail respect the snua'iiiy ol his Ix'lieis. 1 disagreed with 
him in the caily days on tiiat mattu. I disa’rcc Mith him still. 1 am bound to 
say that on 'he whole tin' ) ro'oauis ol llu' Act nndi'r wlueh the IMinistries were 
set up in (.he ]no\inces in Ihiiish lodei ]i‘i\e Immmi hilly ]U'^’iti«'d, ('\('ii by the short 
expf'rierme ol ihrt'C y(>;>!S \i e ha’.e .had of l!’.cir woikiae. leud Samuel spoke aliout 
Kederaliou, lie has toivl us tnat in ihi' couisc ol hi> lour in IikIiu he had found 
on all sidi's theri' was aeit' eneii! that I'm soli.tion (»f the (haitral (^()^'eI nment of 
India must lie ft'deial in chai.r ter 1 think lie has told us that iheic wi're ohjc'ctions 
raiseil hy ditfeomt paihes ( on. rMi'‘d i > the pmiimlar lo:m ot heih'ration or some 
part thereoL in (he Act ol J't,;!. Very ucll, he aerees that I'hvlcralion is ilie 
necessary form ol (iovenimimi lo: tlu' ('eat oy luit then Loid hamtu'l said, ‘yon 
have promisi'd India Nonunion Slat,is. it is alwavs comiiie, iuit has ne'ier come.’ 
‘Ihit what,’ he asked, yon done !o ('fleet to yom iiih'iition T I rather 

yalher Irom the spee'-h of Lo:d aiiiucl llci:, he ihoaeltl. W(’ could hniiy Federation 
and Dominion hiatus into ('licet lo-nioriow, if only \\c had the will to do so. 

'fhe nolile JiOid spoke ol llu' ] l('d"c ei'.co i»y i!u; lAneie.ii hecrelaiy aud said 
that the natural issue tor India was liu' aU.mmiciil. of l)vumiiioii Status. Jhit his 
comment, was that that was in VS Docs he miju<'s 1 (liat. a I'eih'ialion could he 
formed liefoie llU' uiii's luoe come iiilo eMs:cm-(‘ ? Suicly, (lie iuirpos(> of one part 
of the Act of Jll'V) was to (‘km'c iiuii'-, which would suiisciiiu'ul.ly be fi'dci'atcd. 
h’hc nolile Lord may say that w(' took a loui; time in diawiny up the lU’ovisiouB 
of the Act ol IhT). \\h did, hut. if he had been a memiu-r, not only of the .Inmt 
S<deet Coinmitlei'. he would ieah>.(' liith' more cleaily than he does to-day of the 
exl.raoi'dinary diHiculiu's aud the com)V'\iiv oi i.he proldmn we Jiave to try aud 
solve. Ill* made a K'leK'uee to llu' Vic('!o\V siati'inen t ami said the lu'omiso eontaiiicd 
therein that at the end ol liic war he would lain' into eousiillation leaders of 
various commiiiiilies and parlies iiitmested wiiii a \i('w to ('(lei'iiny such modifica¬ 
tions of the federal (novisious as miehr seem dcsiialde, Aras all to the yood. l>ut 
he said very lilllc of whai we arc pioposiie; to do pc'iidiny the end of the war. 

1 cannot aei'ce with him it ]ic tldnks yon can lediaft the federal provisions 
of the Act Avilh a view to luineiny Ft.d< ialion into cMstcncc, while W'e are all 
burdened Avith the task of can vim.! on a liie and death struyyle. luit avc do ayree 
that it is natural that l('adc;s ol Indian public opinion should he associated in 
some Avay Avith the Dciilral ( Joa ernim'iit diiiiny the jn'oeress of the Avar and it AVas 
with a view lo liiinyiuy them into close association AVith the Cenh'al (iovenimeut 
that Ave jU'ojiosed a eonsiiIlaNhc body. 

That. Avas a perfeclly .Miiccie and yi'nuine at.iemjit to associate leaders of 
Indian political parties Avitli the Central ( io'n’rnment Avith (he conduct of the Avar. 

I remember observing to tin' fimise that, in my opiuiou, it Avoiild fiave three dihereiit 
advuuta|;eB. kirstly, it. would hiiAe enabled the Coveinoi-Ceueral t.o communicate 
to leadiAi'S of political iiarlics (•oiilidcutial iuiormaliou. Hecondly, it would have 
enabled them to exjireess opinions frankly to the Covernor-Gciieral on their views 
of the measures tlie (loverument are i>roposiui; to take and since the whole idea 
was conceived on the assumption that theie Avould he F^oodwill of both sides with 
the Coveruor-dciieral and that iiK'nibers would have collaborated for common pur¬ 
pose and, as it is ])erfectly Avcll-kuown, all of them have at heart the succeRsful 
]>ro8ecution of war, 1 regarded it as axiomatic, that the Viceroy would have 
attached the utmost Avorth to the views ex])rc88ed by euch body in Bueh 
circumstances. The third advantage, I said, it would have as that, since the re- 
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present,ativcs of diireicnt commiinitieB would be working in close association not 
only with the Gov'ernor-General but with one another it would tend to lessen the 
differeiu’Cfl whereby they arc at present divided and would bring to the surface 
such measure of‘common ground as would justify us inviting them to become 
associatcAl with the Government in oven more responsible position. I regret pro¬ 
foundly that the proposal docs not appear to have been received in India in the 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences persist. I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships, 'J’he manifesto of the All-India Moslem 
League as well as the manifesto of the Congress are in the White l*aper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statement, 
which appeared iii the ‘'Manchester Gurdian” only two or three days ago. 

I do not want to underline the differences, but they cannot be ignored. You 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these circumsances is 
the path of wisdom ? Surely the path of wdsdom in these circumstances is to 
invite leaders in the first instaiu’c of two main coininunitics—Hindus as represented 
by the Congrcs.s, Moslems as represented by the All-India Moslem League —to 
meet under the auspices of a neutral and discuss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot lind some solution thereto, ddiat is precisely what the 
Viceroy is doing at the present moment. He has invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League to meet him lor that very juirposc and I have 
no hesitation in saying that if as a result of these tliscussions and consultations we 
can find a cf)inmon ground on which the two great cominuniics will work together 
then the main obstahlc in the way of associating leaders of political parties in the 
actual executive at the c.entre will have been removed. 

I need liardly say I share the regret ex[)ressed by Lord l^aniiiel at the action 
taken by the Congress IMinistries in the provinces. I agree with him that it has 
been a most unfortunate move and I believe that history will prove that it has 
been most unwise, ihit (here it is, with it seems to mo an undue has(,e ; while 
disf’ussions arc still proceeding, the Ministries in four of the provinces have already 
tendered resignalions and tlie resignation of the Ministry in a fifth province is 
expected in the very near future. Tliat will moan that the Government will bo 
obliged to proclaim the breakdown of the constitution as far as the provinces are 
concerned and to take into its own hands the administration. 

There is one comment I would make on w’hat Lord Samuel said with regard 
to this communal difficulty. He (Loid Samuel) admil.tcd that in British India 
communal fee ing had certainly not decreased in recent times, but he is apparently 
under the imiiression that the problem does not exist in Indian Slates. 

{Lord idamucL dissenting said (hat he was not generalising.) 

But ]>ord Samuel was singularly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam¬ 
ple, because throughout the last summer the communal (piestion has presented a 
profound ])roblem. It was a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government and 
tor months bands of Ilindus had lieen proceeding from other parts o' 

Hyderabad itself in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience. 

The communal prolilem is not confined to British India, nor is it true to say 
it has not become accentuated in, at any rate, some of the Indian Elates during 
the iiast two or three years. 

Let me only say this in conclusion with regard to our war aims in India. It 
is sometimes said still in India that wc are fighting to maintain Imperialism in 
that country. If by British Imperialism is meant domination and exjdoitation of 
one people by another people, I say that if it ever existed, it was abandoned by 
Parliament, when it accepted the Jheanible to the Act of IhlO and every step, 
which has been taken since that time, has emphasised and ratified the determina¬ 
tion of the peojde of this country to work for self-government of India. 

T cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain Imperialism in India in 
the sense wherein 1 have described, having voted for the Act of which was 

jiassed by a large majority by Hie Houses of Lords and Commons. No, oiir 
intentions remain what they liavc been ever since the Act of 1019. Wc are striving 
our best with all sincerity to assist in removing obstacles, which at present lie in 
the path of full fulfilment of (he promises which have been made and while I 
appreciate both, the difliculties of the noble Maripiess (Salisbury) in going with me 
as far as that and I appreciate the idealism of Lord Samuel, who wishes to see a 
great quickening-up of the procession with which we are enpged. I still find from 
all my practical experience that has come to me as the Secretary of State every 
52 
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day of the year for the past four or five years that it is no use ip;norinp: difficulties 
ill our path. What you may do is to work i)aticntly and in all sincerity to 
remove them. 

Text of Viceregal Statement and Correspondence 

His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement releasing his 
corres])ondence with the Indian Loaders on the 5th. November 1939 : — 

War was declared on tlic 3rd September. In a broadcast that night I appealed 
to all i)artie8 and all sections in India to co-operate in its prosecution. On the 
following day I saw Mr. Gandhi in Himla, and discussed the whole position freely 
with him. 1 similarly took immediate stejis to see Mr. .Tinnah as representing the 
Muslim League. Nor did 1 fad to see the Chaiuellor of the Chamber of Ih-imtes. 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the Congress 
Working t'ommiltce of the Muslim League. 4'he Working Committee of the 
Congress met on the luth of l^c])tcmber. d'hey condemned Nazi aggression in 
decisive terms. Lut they ]iostponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in liie ])resent and in the future, and they invited the llritish Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what were their war aims and how those aims would 
apply to India, and be given ctlect to in the iiresent. Mr. Gandhi, exjiressing his 
full agreement with the Working (Vimmittee’s statement, earmarked that he had 
been sorry to find himself alone in seeking tliat whatever siqiport was to be given 
t.o the Biitish should be given uueouditioually. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
similarly asked, “if full, eflective, and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans 
is desired, ’ that ‘‘a sense of security and satisfaction’’ should be created amongst 
Muslims, and referred in jiarticular to the position of tlie IMiislims in Congress 
])rovinces, and to the necessity fur eonsnll.ing the iMiislims liilly regarding any 
change in the ('xisl/ing constitution and securing their consents and ajiju'oval. 

1 now again got in touch with ]\Ir. Gandhi, Mr. .linnah and the Chancellor of 
the ('hamber of Princes. 1 decided that, given the great divergenec of view which 
clearly e.xisted between the two major ])olitical jiarties in Hritish India, 1 must 
satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country. In pursuance of that 
ohjecl, I interviewed over .ht) ])eoplc, representing all fiarties, e.ommiinities, and 
interests. WJiilo those conversations were proceeding, I,lie All-India (kingrcss 
Committee, on the lUtli of October, jiasscd a resolution reiioating the demand of the 
AVorkiug Committee fur a statement by His Majesty's Government, of their war 
aims and ])cacc aims. They demanded also that India shouhl he declared an 
inde])cndent nation and that present apidieation of this status should be given to 
the largest possible extent. 

I reported my eoiiversations in detail to His Majesty’s Government who at a 
time of overwhelming ])ressiire have been devoting the closest attention to the 
problems of India. It was in the light of profound consideration and long discus¬ 
sion that on the IStli October I made a declaration on behalf jjf His Majesty’s 
Government. That declaration cm]>hasized lirst that Dominion Status remained the 
goal for India; second, that JUs Majesty’s Government were prepared to reconsider 
tile scheme of the present Act at tiie end of the war in consnltation with leaders of 
opinion in India; third, that Uis Majesty’s Government attached importance to 
associating public oinuioii in India with the prosecution of the war, and that for 
that purpose they contemplated the formation of a Consultative Groiqi the details 
of which were to he settled after 1 had further consulted with jiarty leaders. 

The announcements in my statement are of great imiiortance. Their impor¬ 
tance has been belittled, but they rei)rescnt iioints of real substance. The 
debates in Parliament which followed the publication of my statement 
lirought out another important point—the readiness of His Majesty’s Government 
if certain conditions were seciireil, to associate Indian opinion in a still closer and 
more responsible manner with the conduct of the war by a temporary expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council. Put the reception in British India both 
of my declaration and of the subsequent debates in rarliament was, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, definitely hostile. The Congress Working Committee on 
the 36th of October passed a resolution to the eftect that my declaration was 
entirely unsatisfactory, and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to 
resign. The Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be 
removed, and complete, clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
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they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, “to give an assurance of co- 
^eratioii and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of ))rofiecution of the war.” 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Kajendra Frasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with them frankly. 
I had already in my previous conversations discussed with them, as with almost all 
my visitors, from various as])cct8 the ]) 0 S 8 ibility of an cxi)ansion of the Governor- 
General’s Council. I now told them that if in regard to association at the centre, 
we had been unable to go furtlier than the Consultative Group it was because of 
the lack of prior agreement between the major communities such as would 
contribute to harmonious working in the centre. I added that the manifestoes 
issued on i^Lhid October by tlic Congress Working Committee and tlic Muslim 
League had shown only too clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of 
these two great parties. 

I begged my visitors in those circumstances to meet and to have discussions 
among themselves on the rrovincial imsition, w'ilh a view thereafter to putting 
jforward in agrccme))t i)roposals wliidi could be considered for some ex})ansion of 
the Governor-Gcncrars Council at the Centre. I lold them that 1 saw no necessity 
for every detail of the difierences between them in Ihe J^rovinces to be resolved. 
What was needed was a sullicient resolution of those difierences to make tlie 
devising of scheme for harmonious cooiKual.ion at the Centre practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to spare no endeavour to rea(di agreement ; and 
1 emphasised that this wuis essentially a (tuesl.ion afi'ecting Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was wlial. 1 was anxious to secure. 1 
rejjeated the ]U()found anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that agieement. 

The discussions which I suggested have taken ])laee. But the result to me 
has been a profound disappointmeid. There remains to-day enlire dLsagreement 
between the represenlalives of the major i>artios on fundamental issues. All 1 
will say now is that I am not pretmred to uccei>t this failure. I i^ropose in due 
course to try again, iii consultation with tlie leaders of these great jtarties and 
the Brinces, to see if even now there may still be the possibility of see.uring unity. 
During all the time J have been iit India there is nothing I liave been more 
anxious to seeiirc than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is i)erha])S 
always realised. Fnity, too, means that Indians, whatever their community or 
whatever their ]'arty allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian States, must work together in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal 
to try to bring that about. 1 may have been unsuecesslnl so far but I will try 
again. And when 1 try again I would ask India to remember my diftieultios, and 
give me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We arc 
dealing with a problem that has defeated the united ciidoavoiirs of the greatest 
organisations in this country. There arc grave difierences of view which have to 
be taken into account, which should bo bridged. There are strong and deeply- 
rooted intcresls which are entitled to the fullest consideration ami whose attitude 
is not a thing lightly to he brushed aside. 'J'hcrc arc minorities which are great 
in numbers as well as great in historic imnortance, and in culture. Those arc 
all factors to which full weight has to ue given. But complex as the problems 
are, I refuse to regard them as insoluble, and 1 prefer to believe that, like other 
human problems, they will yield to patient discussion in a B])irit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encouraged by the friendly feeling whicli has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. 1 would ask the country, and I would 
ask the leaders of the great political parties and tlieir constituents, who I know 
have faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help whic-h 
I so much need if there is to bo any ho})e of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire. 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and 11, E. 
the Viceroy (sec p. 212). 

Lord Zetland on Failure of Delhi Talks 

In the House of Lords, on the 7th. Novemer 1939, Lord Snell asked the 
Government whether they had any statement to make on the position in India as 
disclosed by the announcement and correspondence published by the Govertior- 
General which appeared in Monday’s newspapers. 

Lord Zetland replied, ‘T am grateful for this opportunity to make some obsei- 
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vations on this matter and the House will, I hope, forgive me if my answer runs 
to some little length. 

‘T need hardly say that His Majesty’s Ooveriimcnt share the profound regret 
of the Govcnior-ticneral at the failure of the consultations which he had been 
holding during the last week to ]>roducc aii agreement between representatives of 
the Congress on the one hand and the All-India Muslim League on the other. 
May 1 remind the House brieily that the previous discussions which the (Jovernor- 
Gcneral had been so ])aiiently conducting for several weeks ])ast had convinced 
him that there was little, if any, prospect of securing an agreement on ])lans which 
he had been considering with the object of bringing Indians into asssciation with 
the Central Government of India on the eondiK^ of war unless some accommodation 
could first be reached on the dilTiculties felt by the Moslems as to their position 
in the provinces where the Congress Governments Averc in ]>ower. 

As the House wdll have seen from the documents published yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to eousider any concrete plans such as 
those outlined liy the Governor-General, unless His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment should be willing first to make a declaration to ihc efieet that 
India is an independent nation and that His ]\Iajcsly’s Government will raise no 
op]) 08 ition to her future form of Government being determined without their 
intervention by a Constituent Assembly called ujion the widest possible basis of 
franchise and by agreement in regard to communal representation. The (’ongress 
have further consistently taken the line which they still maintain that the fact there 
are racial and religious minorities in India is of no relevance in that cormectioii 
and that it has always been the intention of the Congress to secure through the 
constitution to be framed by Indians themselves such piotectlou for their rights 
as may prove acceptable to the minorities. 

His Majesty’s Government find it. iiujiossible to aecetT, this position. The 
long standing British connection with India lias left Mis ]\Iajesty’s Government 
with obligations towards her which it is impossible for them t,o shed by disin- 
tercsting themselves wliolly in the 8ha])ing of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of tlie recent discussions in which the Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all ]iartios and interests in India 
has been to establish beyond doubt the fact that a declaration in the sense pro])OScd 
with the summary abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of their position 
ill India w'ould be far from acceptable to large sections of Indian poiuilation. 

But this docs not mean that we had in any sense weakened in our determi¬ 
nation to assist Imlia by such means as arc in our power to reach without avoid¬ 
able delay the ]) 08 ition to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which we are 
jdedged. Let me take this op])ortnnity for removing some doubts and siispieions 
which appears to have been felt in India about rclerence in the recent India debate 
in the House of Commons by Lord ITivy Seal to '‘Dominion Status of llCfi” as 
being the status we contemplate for iiidia. 'Ihe sngijestion, I understand, has 
been made that tlie i)a88agc of the Status of Westminister in has produced 

for the dominions to wliic-h the Statute apidics a stains which is somewhat 
(iiflcroiit from and is superior to the relationship described in the. Balfour Declara¬ 
tion contained in the report of Im])erial Conference of UGfi. 

This House at all events will have no diniciilty in believing me when I say 
that there is no foundation for any Ruch suggestion. My Bight Ilonourable friend 
(Bir Samuel Hoare) referred to .Dominion Status of 192fi because it was in that 
year the Imperial Conference described the status of the dominions and the status 
HO described has not been altered by anything which has since occurred, the statute 
of Westminster having merely given legal edec-t to certain eonse^iuences of the 
constitutional position as was then recognised. 

It was our hope that the plans which the Governor-General has indicated, 
including as they did the incorporation of the leaders of the main political parties 
in India in the Central Government, if they could have been brought into play, 
would have done much towards facilitating the removal of the outstanaing obstaele 
at present in India’s path. The Governor-General has made it clear that he is 
not deterred by his present failure in hoping for a reconsideration by the parties 
interested and His Majesty’s Government warmly approve the readiness which he 
has expressed to be of such service as he can whenever an o])portiinity occurs. 

Meanwhile the position at the moment is that in Bengal, the Punjab and 
Bind Ministries which in those provinces do not owe allegiance to the Congress 
party remain in office; in five of the remaining eight provinces where the Congress 
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Governments have been in power, those Governments have now resigned and in 
the other three provinces the Governments arc expected to resign in the very near 
future. There appears to be in one province-Assam—the itossibility of an 
alternative government, but with this one exception the (lovernors have found or 
will very shorily find themselves with no o])ti()n since alleniative Ministries in 
a position to command the confidence of the legislature are not I'oithcoming but 
to assume to themselves by proclamation powers which the ])rovisions in the Act 
enable them to assume in such a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 93 of the Act under whiih this action has 
been taken is in no sense a ])enal provision ; it sim})ly ]»iovi(lcs a machinery the 
possible necessity for which rarliamcnt in its wisdom foresaw if to (piote the 
words of the Act ‘a situation has arisen in which the Government of a i)rovinco 
cannot be carried on in accordiice W'ith the ])rovisions of this Act for carrying on 
the King’s Government.’ 

It is our hone that in the absence of o])poRition from supporlers of the 
Congress or from otner quarters, the Governors with the aid of their ollicial adviser 
and members of the ])ublic services will succeed in conducting smoothly and 
efficiently the administration of the iirovinces, the difierence being—obviously a 
fundamental difierence—that their actions will be decided in responsibility to this 
House, to this rarliament; and not in pursuance of advice tendered to them by 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature. Wc prcntly regret that the 
Ministries which have with so much zeal lieen earryiiig on the (h)vcniinent of 
their great provinces and tackling with energy and resourci! the many problems 
with which administration has naturally brought them into contract should have 
found it necessary to withhold their further services from their eouiilry, hut we 
refuse to believe that this withdrawal will he for long and wc shall continue to 
hope, so long as any grounds for such hoiie remain that, iiroelamatioiis by the 
Governors need have only a temporary duration, for I can assure the House that 
the Governors will be only too ready to recall to their counsels i'eH])C)iiHibde advisers 
as soon as they arc available.” 

Lord Snell said that he w’as grateful to Lord Zetland for the slatemciit and 
added ‘T am sure that the whole House will share the regret he has expressed 
that the working arrangements in India have for the time being been suspended. 
My judgment on the situation after listening to the stalemont is tliat some keener 
clTort should be made than the statement foreshadows to keep the door o]-cn. 

“The declaration as made by the Congress ai'i>eaiB, as we hear it,, somcwluit 
harsh. We do not know what qualifications there may be belund the written 
word. I hope we shall not accept this failure us inevitable without trying once, 
twice, three times to patch up whatever difficulties have arisen. 'JLc Congress 
appears to want to settle the matter without reference to oufsido iiifiuenee. In 
that they may merely dislike ollicial inllueiiee being exerfed in any eoiiferenee 
that may be held. It is possible that unofficial advisers who could interpret the 
mind and hopes ol England might not meet with the same negative response 
from them. 

Wc cannot in this country compel either agreement or toleration in India 
but it is quite obvious that the diltcrences Uiat exisf. there arc based upon deep 
rooted fears or prejudices and we can only encourage every cflort made l,o tiy to 
find a solution lor the difficulties that have arisen. I ])clieve with Lord Zetland 
that it would be a tragedy if after the great suecess which has taken place in 
Provincial Government, the suci'-css which has raised the prestige of India in the 
world, if because of communal diflcrcnces the system of I’roviueial Government 
should now he suspended. We can only hope a way will be found to enable the 
parties to continue co-operation in the common service lo their country. My last 
word would be that the statement as I have heard it does not a])pear to lead to 
any next step. It rather leaves the situation iji tlie air. I feel Unit in the 
circumstances Government might have given a lead by indicating a little more 
clearly than they have what they propose should be the next. Do they merely 
propose to sit and wait until things get better or worse or have they any other 
step to provide the solution which we all hope will be found.” 

Lord Samuel described Lord Zetland’s statement as one of great gravity 
and “most serious statemeut we heard in regard to India for many years past. 
Regrettable at any time it was particularly deplorable in this ])articular time of 
war. The methods which have been adopted to meet this present emergency 
by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are obviously only methods possible 
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in the circumstances but they can only be interim methods, as Lord Zetland has 
explained and while they arc in force, as he has told us, the responsibility for the 
Government of India in the provinces must rest with these Houses of Parliament 
since it no lonj^er rests with the elected rei)resentatives of the peoiile of India No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons will in due course have to consider 
very seriously what, stej^s they can take, if they are able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement-.” 

Lord Samuel concluded, ‘AVc can only share the hope ex])re8sed by the 
Secretary of State that the present situation will not last for loi^. We must 
sympathise with the deep disapi)ointnicnt of the Viceroy, While it is impossible 
to-dav after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matters, J have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date to undertake a further review 
of the situation.” 

Debate in the House of Coininons 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Oneill read a summarised version of 
IxDi’d Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords and Mr. Wedgwood Beiin. asked, 
“in the first place is it jiossible by lurther discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difliculty about the scone and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and seconaly, do Government fully realise what a serious and almost 
imjiOHsiblc responsibility it is to lay upon this House to undertake sip^port or 
criticism of a Governor who is attempting to carry on in these dillicult circumstan¬ 
ces the business of his province.” 

Sir Hugh Oneill rejdied “I am sure the Viceroy will only be too glad to help 
whether as regards such an assembly or such conference as the Right Hon’ble 
gentleman has indicated in any way in which he thinks there is anything like a 
chance that agreement (H)u1(1 be reached in this dillicult situation.” 

Mr. CraltatnwJiife asked : “Have the (iovei'ninent of India and the Secretary 
of State had an opportunity of considering the proposals in detail—projiosals by the 
Congress i)arty for the Asstunlily ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill \ “No.” 

Mr. Grahamwhiie : “VV^ould it not be ])ossible to ask that these details should 
bo furnished so that they might be considered ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill ; “I think the iiosition that the Congress leaders have taken 
up so Tar is that they do not feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Government will as a lu'climinary give a declaration in the sense th(!y desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benu : “Is there really so much dillbrpnc(! between the 
statement of the Congress and the real inleri)retation of the Act of Ibdb */ 

“Is it not possible by discussion with Congress so to proceed within the ambit 
of that policy of this House that their desires might be met ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “I think that Mr, Bonn will have gathered from my original 
reply that the Viceroy is only too anxious to keep the door open to any discussion.” 

Mr. 1). Grenfell ; “Are we to understand from the statement that Government 
arc not deterred by the failure of the negotiations and that Government themselvcB 
may assume the initiative in rco]>cning the negotiations on a new' basis ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “dhc Viceroy has already said he would be only too glad 
to disiuisH the matter with representativcB of the Congress and also with the 
minorities if he can sec any chance of an agreement.” 

Comments on. the Viceregal Statement on Delhi Talks 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s f^tatement dated the 8th. November 1939 

I have read with re8i)ectful attention His Excellency the Viceroy’s broadcast 
and his Introductory remarks on the correspondence between himself and Shri 
Raiendra Prasad and Jinnah Baheb released by His Excellency. I welcome His 
Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat and his determination to solve what seems to 
have become insoluble. I share to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to 
reach a solution. Without, therefore, waiting for the Congress reaction to these two 
declarations and purely for the sake of assisting the common cause, I would like 
to suggest that no solution is nossible unless an acceptable declaration of war aims 
about India is forthcoming. Tne pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in 
Great Britain, are after the old style, suspected and discredited by freedom-loving 
India. If Imperialism is dead, there must be a clear break with the past. Lan¬ 
guage suited to the new era has to he used. H the time has not yet conic for the 
acceptance of this fundamental truth, 1 would urge that further efibrt at reaching a 
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Bolution Bhoiild be suspended. In this connection I would remind British statesmen 
that what is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention re^ardin^ her Indian 
y)olicy irrespective of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bonda^,e, not in stages but at once, is 
made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. ITotection of rights of mino¬ 
rities will then become simple, d'he p,ame of seesaw will cease. The minorities 
arc entitled to protection, not in stn|j,cs l)ut to the fullest extent and in one single 
stej). No charter of fieedom will be worth looking at wliicli does not ensure the 
same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority. 9'hc minorities 
will b(; full-fledged ])artners in the framing of tlie constitution, ifow that can be 
attained will depcaid upon the wisdom of the reinesentalives charged with the 
sacred duty of |»reparing the constitution. Britain has hitherto held ]) 0 wcr -this is 
inevitable in any sysUmi of imperialism—l)y playing the minoriti(‘s against the 
so-called majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component 
parts well-nigh impossible. The burdiai of linding a formula for the protection of 
minorities should i»e thrown on Mie parties tliemsclves. tSo long as Britain con¬ 
siders It her mission to liear this burden, so long will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dependency. And i)atriots impatient for deliverance 
will fight, non-violently if 1 can guide them and violently if I fail and perish in 
the attem]»t. (lod’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hojte, would lie turned into 
a blessing by Biitain realising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient country like India 
from her yoke. 

Believing as 1 do in the Viceroy's sincerity I would urge fcllow-workerfi not 
to lose ])atiencc. There can bo no civil rcsislence so long as,' first, the Viceroy is 
exfdoiing the possihililic.s of a seUlcmcnt, secondly, (he iMiislini League blocks the 
way, and, thirdly, tliere is indiscipline and disiinily in Congress ranks. 

Tile second condition should not oll’end iMubliiii friends. tSo long as there is 
no workable arrangement with the Muslim Lcagm;, civil resistance must involve 
resistani'c against the l^cague. No C\)ngrcsHman can be I'arty to it. 1 observe that 
my note in llarijnn has shocked .linnali Saheh. 1 am sorry for it. But at this 
stage I would not defend myself. J do not want to mar in a*ny way the negotia¬ 
tions between him and Bandit Nehru which 1 hope will lie resumed soon and ])ray 
will Icatl to com nil 111 al ))cace. 

b^iiice making the above slalcrnent I have read the report of the further state¬ 
ment of the Secretary of Slate in the House of Lords' yesterday. It leaves the 
main ])Osition unchanged. 

Statement by the Congress President 

I have road the \ii’oroy’s statement |>ublishcd along with the correspondence 
that passed between him and Mr. .linnah and myself. Me seems to give an 
impression that the British (loveniment are unable to comply with our request for 
a clear declaration of India’s status as a free country on account of oiir ditlcrences. 
The fact is that the British Government is not prepared to i)romi8e that it will 
accept and give legal effect to any constitutioii which the Indians, including all 
real minorities, would prepare ami in which the Bafegnards for the ])rotcction of 
minorities will be included. We made a public demand for such a promise and I 
cannot understand what objections the British Government can have to this on the 
score of onr differences with the minorities. If we arc iiiiahle to jiroduee a consti¬ 
tution satisfmaory to all, the British Government will be free from all blame and 
the rcsiionsibility will be entirely of the Indians. The minoriticB which are really 
for attaining the freedom of India eaii have no reasonable objection as the proposed 
constitution will not be produced without cooperation of all. 

The real difficulty is not rommiinal, but political. The British Government 
are not yet prcf)ared to concede the right of self-determination to India in practice 
however much it may proclaiin it in theory to the world. We put its professions 
to acid test. Let us have a right to frame our own constitution and we shall do 
It. We faded in the past in assisting the British Government to frame a constitu¬ 
tion for us. But heli)ing the British Government to frame a constitution for India 
is something very different from independently framing a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty that the constitution will be accepted and enforced. 

Our regret it that instead of adopting this straight course and throwing the 
responsibility upon the Indians to frame a constitution with necessary and satisfac- 
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tory Bafo^iiardH for tlio ])rotection of the minorities and thus showing its own 
bonafulrH beyond doubt and eavil, the British (lovernment befogged the main and 
moral issue by asking us to settle our dilferenees without telling us at the same 
lime that the result of such a settlement will be a free constitution for the country. 
It was for tliis r('ason that we felt compelled to concentrate on political issues and 
to refuse to consider the juxiposal for the expansion of the viceroy’s Exeimtive 
(bnncil Ixdore the (juestion of India’s status as a free country with full right to 
Hclf-dclermination is si'tlh'd to our satisfaction. 

The two ifiincip organisations of wdiich the Viceroy made reference in 
his statement, the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League 
both declared that they aim at the imh^pendence for India and so far as 1 know 
there is no ])arty or group in India which does not want full powers for India to 
manage; h('r ov\n atVairs by whatever name or expression that freedom may be 
called or described. 'Diere is tins fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a clear di'claration. 

'llie resolution of the Muslim League is c(pially clear that it docs not accept 
the Viei'roy’s annoniKaum'iit and insists iiimn the clarification of the same and 
consideralion deiiovo ol the question of Indian constitution. IJow then docs any 
communal difiei-cnee stand in the way of clear recognition and declaration of tlic 
status as a free country ? Whatever dificrenees tlierc are relate not to India's 
but to certain oilier suhsidiary matters which wo are prepared to settle ourselves. 
Our proposed talks wifJi Mr. .linnah will relate not to this fundamental position, 
l)iit otlu'r subsidiary matters, 'rin* Cormn'ss has been insisting on, “eonstrnetive 
])rograinim' an essential I'lement. of which” as Mr. dinnah recognises “is communal 
unity". >Ve ])iopose to do our best, to achieve the Bueecss of this essential 
])rog.Vanime, luii the tact that we aie still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a eh'ar di'claration ol the kind demanded by us. All ])oints 
of principle :ind <let:nl for saft'guardiiig the rights of the minorities have to be left 
out t.o lie seltb'd by Indians themcsclves, wdiieh t.ltey will do to the satisfaction of 
all if once the British (iovernment juoves its own bonafidos by ceasing to meddle 
in our domestic ailaiis. 

Pandit Nehru’s Statement 

P(nv!if J(ii(uih(trl(il Nehru, issued the following statement to the PresK : — 

'rile Viceroy’s st.atmnent. issued last night has spirited me as it conveys an 
entiiely ditlerent impression o', what transiurcd in I)cliii from \vhat I had gathered 
from contact with some ol the ])rineii)al jiarties eoni'crned. From liis statement it 
w'ould a])pear that the (piestion to be considered was a communal one and he adds 
that “tlieie ri'iuains to-day entire disagreement been representatives of the major 
])olitical parties on fundamental issues.” 

'Jhis si'cms to me an entire misapprehension of the sitiiation and I am not 
aware of any such disagreement on fundamental issues. But there is a fundament¬ 
al disagnicment between the Congress and the British Government and it was 
because of this that, the Viceroy’s iiroposals could not be coniUdcred by us. The 
question before us was a political one and as such it was considered by all of us. 

It w'as agreeil lab-ween Mr. Jinnah and me that the communal ques¬ 
tion should be discussed fully, by us at an early convenient date. This did not 
afi'eet the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political difiiculty was not got over. 

lienee it was not discussed in this connection. 

'Phe crisis has arisen over a political issue, namely the European war and the 
deelariition of India as a belligerent country. The Congress Working Committee 
asked for a statement of ivar aims and how these were going to be applied to 
India. Subsequently a declaration was made by the British Government, through 
the Viceroy, and this was considered entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of this, 
the Congress fell, that it could not associate itself with the war and called upon 
Congress Governments to resign. 

These resignations were ofi’ered and in some cases have already been accepted. 
All this had nothing to do with the communal situation. 

'The Viceroy then suggests that the Congress and the Muslim League should 
come to an agreement in regard to the provincial field, consequent on which pro¬ 
posals for the centre would be considered. This suggestion, howsoever desirable 
at any other time, had no application to the present situation as we had voluntarily 
retired from the provincial field because of disagreement with the British Govern- 
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mcnt on vital matters of policy. Our withdrawal from the provincial CJovernments 
was in no way iluc to communal conllict. 

It was snrprisiiifi; therefore that the Viceroy should forget or ignore the basic 
issue and t;ikc our co-operation with Hritain for granted subject to minor changes. 
As Hhii Jbijendra Trasad has stated in his letter ‘‘both Maliatma Oandhi and 1 
missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue raised by the 
Chngrcss about the c.larilication of war aims without which it was imi)Ossible for 
the Oougr(‘KS to consider anv subsidiary proposal.” 

It must be rcmemhcrc(f that this cJanticatiou does not affect the communal 
prolilcm, and llic ])rop()sal for a Constituent Assembly, as amidihed by Shri 
Itajendra Prasad, in his inteiaiew with and letter to the Viceroy, also overcomes any 
communal ohjcction. Docs the Vicaa-oy imagine that Mr. .linnah or the Muslim 
Jjcague are opposed to such clarilication or the declaration of India as a free country ? 
If so, 1 fear he is very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in regard to 
ohjectives Mr. .linnah and I had a great deal in eomrnon. He diil not entirely agree 
with our ai^jiroach to the political ju-ohlem aisl so we de.cidcd to send separate answers 
to the Vi'-eroy. Cur talks removed many rnisaiipreheiisions and brought us much 
nearer to each other than we had been for some years i)ast. I am convinced that 
such dilference as exists ])olitically or <‘ommunally, can he and wall be got over. 
Even during the last week it. was not any ditfcrencos between Mr. .linnah and ns 
that came in the way. hut the fundamental dilleroiice between the Lntish Covern- 
ment and us Let there he no mistake aliout this. No one stamls in the way of an 
iinGfpiivocal declaralion of war aims and India’s frcitdom by tin; Britisli Government 
excojh, themseh’es. 'I'ill sucli a satisfactory declaration is mad(^, other issues do not 
arise, and wo cannot associate ourselves in any way with luilish ])olicy. To drag 
the communal (piestion iii this straight issue is to befog people’s minds and divert 
them into wrong channels. 

Lord Zetland's Statcmoiit in Iloiiso of Lords 

Making a statement in the House of Lords on the 14lh. December 1939 Lord 
ZvtUiiiil said : In spite of the elforts of German pro)>ag;anda curried on by broadcasting 
and such other means, as are open to them, the Triin'cs and the people of India 
eoiitimie to express in no uncertain terms their deleslatioii of the crimes of Na/i 
Germany against all laws of God and man. The Viceioy’s war ]niri)Oscs fund for 
which no appeal has so far boon made either by the Viceroy or by the Governors 
and which consists thereli'.re of voluntary eontiihntions spontaneously made, 
amounts now hi a sum ol CToO.OiKl Among the eontiilmtions earmarki'd by their 
donors ior si'cHal luirposes Your Lordships may he interested to know of the gift 
of TT.otK) by the Maharaja of Gondal hir the dependents ol those who were lost 
in tbe “Royal Oak”. You will liave heard already of the munilieent gift of Jlis 
Exalted Highness the .Ni/am of Hyderabad of TltXt,(HK) to tlie Air IMinistiy to 
provide a Hyderabad siinadron for aerial warfare. Another BpeeiaJ donation is a 
la'di of rupees liy His iliehness the Nawab of Ranipnr for motor ambnlancos, one 
only of the number of similar gifts, d’liesc are but examples which it w'ould be 
easy to multiply. Loi’d Zetland a<ld(;d “for the beiietit of German propagandists who 
siiend much time in explaining to the world the miserable plight of the Indian jicople 
under the ra])acious tyranny of Great Rritain 1 feel mo\ed to add a single example 
of the feelings of Indian ])easantry themsehes in the matter. In one distiict of tlic 
Ihiiijab, wdth a few iieoiile of w'oaltli smoiig its residents, the (Jovernor was recently 
handed a wholly unsolicited gift of riijices seventeen thousand, all in currency 
notes, to aid in overthrowing Nazi Germany. ,SucIi things speak for themselves. I 
make a free gift of this item of information to the German gentleman known as 
Lord Haw Haw for inleiisioii in his next broadcast. A number of Rrinees have 
not been content to limit their linancial assistance to lumi) sums of money, but 
arc eontrilmting pcreciitages of their incomes for the ])criod of war. Home of them, 
with great fighting traditions behind them, have placed their forces at the 
disposal of His Majesty and have shown keen anxiety themselves to play part in 
the actual field to battle ; a gesture, which is greatly a})pi>reciatcd by His Majesty’s 
Government, even if it is not possible in the present cire.umstanees to take advan¬ 
tage of their desires in this regard. Gllers of additional battalions of troops over and 
above the ,State earmarked units have been made i)y Their Highnesses of Kashmir 
and Bikaner. Similarly among martial races, particularly in the Runjab, there has 
been a spontancouB and eager desire to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. 

Ill the political field I regret to say that diffieulties with which your lordships 
are familiar persiet. la the Runjab and in the Bengal and in the Sind the 
53 
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Governments and legislatures arc functioning normally and with success. In Assam, 
where the Ministry under a Gongress rrime Minister resigned, an alternative 
Government under Bir Byed Muhammad Baadulla, a former Prime Minister has 
accepted odice ; but in the remaining seven urovinccs in which the Congress 
Ministries were in oflice, the administration lias liccn taken over hy the Governors 
with the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands of the clock have 
been out back thirty years to before the days of the Minto-Morley constitution. I 
shoulu add for the information of your lordships that the transition has been 
cflectcd smoothly ; that there has been no reversal of policy in any important 
respect and that, broadly speaking, the measures jironiotcd by the Ministries and 
assented to by the Legislatures before they resigned, are lining given etlect to by the 
Governor. Bince I lust addressed your lordships on the matter there has been a fur¬ 
ther meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress and a fiuther statement of 
their position. There is a sentence contained in it, which I warmly welcome ; it 
runs as follows—‘it is iuliereut in every form of Bat.yagraha’ that is to say juissivc 
resistance—‘that no ellbrt is spaicd to achieves an liouourahle settlement with an 
0 ])i)Oncnt.’ That ] need liardly say is what we ouiselves most earnestly desire. 

Wliat then, yon may ask, stands in the way ? Not the least: of the obstacles 
is diflerenc.c of opinion between llu^ Congress and the Moslem League as to the 
relations of the Congress and what for want of lieltcr term are dcscrilicd compen¬ 
diously as minorities. The nature of this dillcrcucc is well illustrated by another 
sentence iii the most: recent statement liy the (.’ongress Working Committee’,' which 
runs as follows—‘i'he CoinmilUic wish to declare that no commnnal considerations 
arise in meeting tlie demands of the (Congress.’ 1 am sure they arc sincere in 
holding that belief ; nevertheless, it is oni' which IIis Majesty’s (fovernment: arc 
unable tc share. In their view no constitution could be (Lvpcclcd to function 
Bucccssfully, wliic^h did not meet with the general aHs<'nt of the minorities, who had 
to live under it. I am not, of course, in any Avay, iutciHliug l,o minimise the 
im])ortaucc of such sections of the ]>o]>ulatiou as the sclu'dulcd castes, or indeed, 
of any other minority, when 1 say that by far the most important of the so-ealleil 
minority cominiinitics are the Moslems. 1 am w»'ll aware that 1 need hardly say 
that there are Moslems to be found in the ranks of the Congress. Yet tlie fact 
reniaiiiB that of the four hundred eighty-two Moslems elected to the lower 
Chambers of the ITovincial Legislatures at the last general election only I’d stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. (landJii himself has stated that the All-India Moslem 
.League is undoubtedly the largest organisation rejirescnting Moslems, though he 
also speaks of Moslem bodies, w'hich deny its claim to represent them. 

There is a further consideration to be borne in mind. AYe B])cak of Moslems 
as a minority, because on a imrely arithmetical liasis they arc less in number than 
the Hindus. Put they are a {‘ommiinity of from eighty to ninety millions with race 
memories of days, when for 200 years the Moghul dynasty riilod over a greater 
yiart of the Indian sub-continent. They have behind them a tradition of military 
service, which persists to this day and is cxcm])li/ied by the high jiroportioii of the 
Indian army, which they till. ] have recalhvi these facts becactisc they make it 
clear that minorities of Europe present us with no full analogy and God knows, 
minorities of Europe have been a source of Buflicient trouble in the world of to-day. 

I observe that Mr. Gandhi himself in his iiajicr ""Harijan'' of November 25 
speaks of summoning a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to safeguards to the satisfac¬ 
tion of minorities’ ; and he goes on to say—‘the expression, satisfaction of mino¬ 
rities, maybe regarded as vague. It can be defined beforehand by agreement.’ Wvi 
too regard it as essential for constitutional advance by whatever means advance is 
to be obtained -that assent of minorities should be secured as far as is possible by 
agreement. But it is not within our power to impose an agreement upon them ; 
that can only be reached by Indians themselves. 

It was with a view to promoting discussion to that end between the leaders 
of the Congress and of the All-India Moslem League that they were invited by the 
Viceroy, not long since to meet one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most powerful 
political organisation in India to endeavour to understand the difiicultics which are 
responsible for the attitude of the All-India Moslem League. How great is the need 
for such an understanding is shown by the instruction issued a few days ago by 
the President of the All-India Moslems League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 22nd of this month as ‘Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving that the 
Congress Governments ceased to function.’ I would equally appeal to the President 
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of the All-India MoBlem League to consider the effect of such action upon the 
relations between the two communities generally and also between the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League. Will they not call a truce in order that there 
may be free and friendly discuBsion between them with a view to reaching that 
agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written ? I derive some little encouragement 
from the re]X)rt, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Jinn ah have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the good and I venture to hope that they may cover a wide 
field for I am convinced that so long as the legislatures arc divided on communal 
rather than on political linos so long will serious ditlicnlty be experienced in the 
working of democratic* institutions with success. What we have to aim at is a 
state of affairs under which the legislator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or IMoslcm afterwards. When that has been achieved the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will have been removed. 

There arc, of course, other matters which have to be taken into account. There 
is the dcfenct; of India, our obligations to the Princes and the position which our 
own people have built u]) in India by the enterprise of generations, to mention 
only some of them. But tlie supreme i)roblem of the moment is that of minorities 
ancl it is for this reason that I coniine mysels to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began wdth an asssurance to your lordships 
that,, while there are these internal dillicullies, they do not lessen the abhorrence with 
which men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which we have taken iij) arms. 1 have noticted an attcm])t on the part of the 
German proi^xgamla department to propagate the idea that Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedon. The cuncei)tion of ‘Hitler the liberator’ is so 
grotesfiuc as to ))ring a smile to the face of anyone except possibly a German and 
if Hitler and his aBS( t iates imagine that they may look lor aid from India they 
are heading for one of the greatest disillnsionments of their lives. 

Pandit Nchrii on Zetland’s statement 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his recent utterances can 
hardly he termed reR]Kmsible or hcli>fnl. I have no desire to discuss his latest 
speech in any detail, lie has raised some novel points and arguments and laid 
stn'ss on the minorities question siiecially. No one in India can possibly ignore 
this question and all of ns arc obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfaction 
of the ^'arions parties concerned. 

How is it to 1)0 solved within the context of democracy ? Obviously, the 
fundamental piim-iplcs go\erning; any consideration of any aspect of the Indian 
juohlem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion ]mt forward by the 
Goiigross tliai all llu'sc matters shonhl ))e dci'idcd liy a Constituent. Assembly meets 
in principle all tlu', dillicnltics raised. 3’his does not mean that all oiir problems 
arc simple of solution or that there will not be com))]icationH and diffcnlties to 
face. But it does offer not only a suitable method hut the only way within the 
context of dcmocrncy. ’Llie mass of people by adult suffrage elect their representa¬ 
tives ; all the prinei]);d miitoriues arc rei)resented and have a voice in the shaping 
of India’s future. In regard to their ])articular luoblems it may be said that a 
minority’s rights might be over-ridden by majoiity vote. That has been got over 
l)y the suggestion that such rights should be settled l)y agreements. If there is no 
agreement about a specific issue then the only proticr course is to refer it to an inde¬ 
pendent arbitration such as the League of Nations or the International Court at tho 
Hague. Nothing could be fairer ibaii this and no minority can i)OSBibly object to it. 
It avoids the possibility of the maiority forcing its will on a minority in regard to 
the minorities’ special rights and interests. It avoids also the absurdity of a 
minority imposing its will on a majority. The importance of the Constituent 
Assembly procedure is to get tho real opinion of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, 
Bikhs etc., through their elected representatives. Q’he question docs not arise then 
of who the Congress reiwesents or the Muslim League or any other party. If 
these organisations command the confidence of the people their nominees will bo 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. 

I agree with Lord Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider the Moslems 
in India as a minority. Not only their great numbers but the fact that in large 
areas of the country they are in a majority makes it clear that no minority question 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no protection as they can 
well look after their own interests. As a matter of fact, in ]ucdominantly Moslem 
areas like the Bun jab, Bengal, Bind, the N. W, F. B. and Baluchistan tho miiiori- 
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ties are non-MiiBlims and many of them have demanded protection. If India is 
looked at as a whole these various factors balance one another and prevent 
misbehaviour of any rcli};ions or racial f;ron]). 

Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms of a bygone aj^e and has a 
semi-feudal outlook on life. He docc not realise that new forces arc convulsing 
India. Even amonj; the Muslims the mass of the people arc claiming!: their own 
rights from their np]ier class and sometimes their scmi-fendal leaders. The 
problems of India arc essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made by Lord Zetland to make them ai)]>ear to be racial and 
minority problems. Lord ZclLaiul possibly still thinks of the rrinecs of India as 
the hereditary rulers and of the Itajputs and other classes as the obvious military 
class. Lut things arc very diderent in the India of to-day and all this attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 

T can well understand the 0 ])posilion of the Lritish (Jovernment 1o the idea 
of the Constituent Assembly because such an Assembly ncc('ssarily puts an end to 
Lritish Imperialism. Letween the position of Indian nalionalism and that of 
Lritisli imperialism there is no common factor. If the Lntisli (lovernment is 
TinaJilc to agree to India determining her future we are erpially unable to agree to 
the_ Lritisli (Joven.ment interfering in any way in sucb ji dc’cision. We agree to 
dill'er and the lutiire will decide whose will ]>revails. There is no other way of 
having a free eonstitiition to India and every other method iinolvcs a measure of 
dictation from atiroad. Hie alternatives are, as ]weviously stated, eonlinnation of 
Lritish domination and the development, sporadu-ally or olhci wiso, of Sovietism in 
India. I do not know how the mass of Indian i)eo]»le will decide in the ])articular 
matter but I am ureiiarcd to leave it to them and take the risk. The days of small 
groups at the toji clecidiug the late of India cannot last. 

Sliri C. Rajagopalacliariur 8 Reply to Lord Zetland 

It is dithciilt. to believe that with such ability of understanding as the Secretary 
of State undoubtedly possesses, he could have missed otherwise than deliberately 
the principal point in (landhiji’s iilea. (Jandhiji asks for Lritish lielp in the 
settlement of wiiat has been called the eommiinal dillerences, by terminating what 
he has called the ‘sec-saw’ tirocess which ])revents settleuH'nt. lie has asked that 
Lritin should not remain uncommitted but should decide once for all tliat^ the 
(liicsaion oi the constitution of India be remitted to a. duly elected Indian Assembly 
of rtejU’cscntatives of all communities, it being understood that the interests of 
minorities should be safeguarded as far as possible by agreement rather than by 
majority vote. The Sccretaiy oi State iileads that it is not wutliin his ])Owcr to 
im})Osc an agreement and th.at ii (amid only lie naxclual by Indians IhomBclvcs. 

''J’liis is just what Gandhiji wants to be allowed to be done, but it cannot be 
done if Lritaiii refuses to commit hersc'lf in any way luit contents herself by asking 
the majority to make up with a minority, who, thendore, feel no call to lie 
reasonable. Ivcfcrring to Gandhiji’s suggestion that a Constiluent Asscmldy should be 
Hiimmoned subject to safeguards to tlie satisfaction of minoiilii'S, J^ord Zetland says 
that the Lritish Government also regard it as essential for eoiistitntjonal advamto, 
‘l)y whatever means it is to be olitained,’ that the assent of the minorities sbonld be 
secured. The means makes all the diUcrcucc for getting the assent of the minori¬ 
ties. The Secretary of State wants an agreement beforehand to be reached by })art,y 
organisations and hesitates to agree to convene an assembly of eh'cted ropresonta- 
tivcB with an instruction to come to an agreement which sludl be final and binding, 
essential For somo reason or other the Lritish Government turn the blind eye to the 
[loint. J am glad that, the Secretary of State has made it clear tliat ‘so long as the 
iegislatureH arc divided on communal rather than on political lines, so long will 
serious (iilliciiltics be experienced in the working of democratic institutions with 
success.’ ] hope that this observation which confirms the definite conclusion of the 
Lritish Government in Ddb does not merely (’onvey an exi)lanati{:m for refusing to 
go forward, but indicates a deliiiite policy on the part of the Lritish Government 
to foster nalionalism as distinguished from the encouragement of communal 
divisions. It is heartening to road that the Secretary of State 'warmly welcome’s the 
statement of the Congress Working Committee that before any Satyagraha is 
undertaken no ellort would be sjiared to achieve an honourable settlement. He says 
that this was also the Lritish Government’s most earnest desire. Let us hope that they 
are examining, therefore, the demand made for a definite commission to a duly elected 
ollicial body of representatives of the people of India to frame their own constitution. 
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All India Educational Conference 

Fifteenth Session—Lucknow—27th. to 30th. December 1939 

Tiiii; Weiaiome Address 

The rificcnih soKPion of the All-India Educational Conference commenced 
on llie 27lli. December 19J19 in the llaradari Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
overflowing with about five hundred dcle^atcfl from all parts of the country and 
distinguished educationists and others. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the 
Conference. 

It was imix)ssiblc to dis]dacc English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, doi'lared Dr. Rai Rajeahwar Bah, Chairman of the 
Reception Conimitlcc. Dr. Ibdi regretted that the first really popular Covernments 
had resigned in a majority of the provinces. Jle said that w'hatever might be the 
short-comings of the (Jovernment of India Act, for the first time, the new Govern¬ 
ments had full and unfettered S(‘oi)c to formulate and carry out national policies 
in educational matters. Jle hoped that, before long, the i>opnlar Governments 
would come back to oflice, and take the fullest advantage of these opportunities. 
The most ])reBsing educational jiroblem, Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste of 
money, time and energy involved in the present cducafional system, lie em])hasised 
that they had to rouse the ])eiisant from liis stupor and give liim the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua franca was essential in the larger 
national interests, Dr. Bali {Hunted out that no {u’ovince could aflord to lose its 
provincial language. It was imjiossihlc, he observed, to disjdacc the English 
language for somelime to come, lor none would disjuite its unifying value to India, 
or deny that it enabled them to maintain confaet wif.h world movements. However, 
it was for the Clonference lo tackle this ])rol)lem and to assign 1o various elaimants 
their ]>ro|)er {ilace in the scheme of national education. He strongly {deaded for 
the ado])tion of measures to sto]) educational wastage. ])r. Bah then {irojiosed 
Sir S. Badhakrisliiian to the chair, and exjUTssed gratification at having a scliolar 
of sncli international rei'iile to guide their deliberations. 

Mr. P, hcslKuln associated himself with the welcome extended by Rai 
Ifajcshwar Bali on behalf not. only of the numerons teaching organisations 
reiueseiitcd at the Conlcicncc, bul also of the entire teacliing {uofossion of India. 
The All-India fo'dcration of iMlucational Associations, he mentioned, kejit. itself 
out of ])olitics, blit, he v\ishc(l to assure the ]K)lilical leaders that it had always 
l)e('n the aim of the IVdi'ralion to train tlu' students to lie worthy citizens of 
their Motheiland. Hi' emiihasised t.liat there (‘oiild lui no {lolitieal advance in this 
eoujitiy unless there was a liajiiiy and contended teaching profession. 

Vr . Nr.min’rt Opening Speech 

Inaugurating the Conlerence, Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru said t.liat he felt honoured 
that a body of leanu’d mi'ii slioiild Iiavc summoiu'd liim to l.heTr select gathering. 
He felt attracted by their invitation. For, what was there more attractive and 

vital to-day than education ? 

dRcir objective in odiicivtion was to train the rising generation for life. The 
idea of education liad long been the imju'ovemcnt of the individual. But even 

that care of the individnal must to-day ho considered in terms of the mass of the 

people, or else tlic enlightened individual would be submerged in the unenlightened 
mass, “Can an individual”, he asked, “truly advance, except in the rarest cases, if 
the environment that surrounds him is pulling him back all the time ? This 
environment, consists of inherited ideas, prejudices and sipierstilions which restrict 
the mind and iircvent growth and change in a changing world.” 

Ft. Nehru made a strong ]>lca for changing the environment. These were 
larger problems which could not come up before the Conference, and yet they 

ahected education vitally, and all our (ducalional efforts would be in vain if these 
problems do not lind {uoi^er and early solution. All education, he stressed, must have 
a definite social outlook and must train our youth for the kind of society we wish 
to have. Ft. Nehru dei)lored the ju’cscnt-day social fabric, which was a decadent 
and dying thing. It must give place to an order where they could think in terms, 
not of individual profit, but of the common good ; where individuals co-operate 
with each other and nations and peoples worked in co-operation for human 
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aclvanccmcinent; where humaii values counted for more. If this was the accepted 
ideal of our future Bocicty, then all our education must })c fasliion(;d to that end. 
and must not pay honiai!,e to anything; tliat was aLuiinst this concc]>(ion of 
social order. Recently, observed Pt. Nehru, much lhou;;ht had been ^ive in India to 
educational pro{j;ress and peojdc’s minds were astir aiul exiiectant. The Oonl'ereiice, 
he hoped, would consider the new Rasis S(;hemc of education. 3'he more he studied 
it and watched it ^row, the more fascinated he had been with it. Furt.lier 
experience would, no doubt, brinp; chanp,es and variations, l)ut ho had little doubt 
that it was ]iartic,ularly suited to a ]>oor country like India. 

Pt. Nehru tlealt at lenp;tli with the condition of the “millions of iiidiai>py, 
sorrow-laden ])Coi)lc with Bunken eyes and hopeless look.” Yet he had always 
sensed the tremendous vitality of our ]>eople, and felt c()n(ident that they would 
pull themselves out of his miscrabhi condition, and reco\(!r the bri,L;ht and hai)j)y 
and hopfdul eyes tliat should be the birth-ri|;ht of every individual. 

Comdudinu; J*t. Nehru said that it was pleasant for intellectual and 
enlip,htcned ])eople discuss calndy the atlairs of a trouble*! and distant world ; 
but the troubled world was no loujier distant., but threatened to envelop and 
overwhelm them. “The world is un]»leasant ; let us rcarm(' it and tlum, lilo^ men, 
seek to change it and jnake it a i>leasanter, iusier ])!ace ior all of us to live in.” 

Tin: PiiEsinr.NTiAL Adduces 

The need for a national scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all its sta.L;cs, was stressed by N. Rihlhakrialnuaii in his 

])rcsidential add)ess. It was not a matter for contro\ersy, he said. Every 
prop,]i'ssivo connli'y in the world made provision for sn-h a. ]>hin. 

t^ir Padliakrishnan said that the i)roverty and )ia> kwardiiess of our country 
and the incidence of ])olilieal subjection were resi-onslhle for the widespread 
illiteracy of our ixiimlation and the limitation of our higher and technical education. 
AVith the slow transfer ol rcs))onslbility to the leadeis ol tlie people the (piestion 

of cdncalion was assuming; more importance, and the oliject of the conference 

was to deliberate and frame ]>ro]>osals for the consideiation ol iliose in power. 

The diU'erent countries were provinces of a common Republic of Culture. 

Thei*e was no such thinp, as Proletarian Mathematics, or Na;^i Chemistry or 

•lewish Physics. Science was cosmo]K)litan in its essence and reality ; its rau‘;e 
and area w^eic universid and not )>artisan or national. In education, they were 
above all ])olitics. The fundamental ))rincii>leB of human development were 
the same. Put, ])ointed out Sir S. RadhakrisJinan, it was (piile possible to impart 
through educat on a detlnite bias for develoiiinp: a ])arlicnlai- tyi>e of human 
individmil, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists. Polsheviks and Pritisli, to lit into 
jiartieular social sehonics. “The melancholy spectacle of tho wairld to-day, with 

Its dementia of national hatreds and the cynical 8ava;;ery with which nation is 

turned apjainst nation and millions of younji; men arc ready to kill and i;ct 

killed, shows the utter folly of this mis-cducation. WJien wc are told that w'O 

arc English, (tcrmivn, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to be human beinj 2 ;s.” 

‘‘Nationalism,” declared Sir S. Ivadhakrishnan, “wlialevcr may have been its 
juBtiheations in times f^one by, is to-day a dying creed.” 

The development of rapid means of communication, said Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
and the changes eflbelcd by the Industrial Revolution rc(iuircd them to look upon 
the world as a single unit and make a real community of men i)ossiblc. 

The tragedies of tho world to-day, he eon tinned, were due to the ])ersistciiec 
of old habits of living in a new world where they had no meaning. What they 
had to light against to-day was “a sick, acquisitive society with its uncoordinated 
economic enteiqirise and unjust social order, where the i)ride and the prosperity of 
a few arc built upon the shame and subjection of the many and an unjust inter¬ 
national order which acciuicsccs in tho degradation of many nations.” 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that “in the past, nationalism was a natural necessity 
and provided scope for the political, social and imaginative life of the pcoi>lc. 
India has its geography relating to the land which she occupies, and a history 
dealing with the traditions by which she lives. There are certain things without 
which wo cannot live, and certain values without w’hieh wc do not care to live. 
These values determine the life of the country more than heat and cold, more than 
the rivers and mountains.^ India symbolises a spirit, a character, a temperament, 
a destiny. She is not a racial identity nor does she embody religious unity. But 
hers is that attitude of mind, which stands for the reality of the Dnscen and tho call 
of the Spirit. This spiritual pattern has affected all those who have made India their 
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homo. AcTordiiip: to this ideal, the aim of education”, Sir S. Radhakrishnan pro- 
cc( 3 dcd, “iK the freedom of the individual, the freedom to think and to adore, to dream 
and to meditate. Life manifeHts itself in the individual. He enjoys the thrills of 
his victories and suffers the an^jiiish of his failures. In a civilised society the 
individual must be able to i)ractise his natural virtues of body, mind and spirit. 
To serve and protect human creativeness is the end of all education. Our education 
has been more or less academic, and we arc tryinj; to remould it in a more 
practical way. ”Wides])rcad Basic Education requires teachers in arts and crafts and 
leaders of science and industry, which only a university can provide. 

‘‘The charter of Hinduism, ‘7’af Twam the Christian gospel of love and 

the Islamic concept of brotherhood make out that the fight for freedom and the 
development of the human personality cannot cease so long as the human soul is 
what it is. There arc no permanent obstacles to mutual understanding of different 
p('.o])lc, nothing to render their spirit incommunicable. The groat function of our 
educational institutions is to develop and incrcaBO the sense of mutual understand¬ 
ing and conridenco. 

“'fhe story of mankind, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, peace ami linmanity is a most thrilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless ^'arictics of form and s)urit, and the ditferciit ways in which human 
nature seems to express itself, its ambitions and adventures, its failures and oi)por- 
tnnitics through all of which the unconquerable spirit of man, hoiung, failing, 
striving, hut gaining ground, generation after generation, never giving up the 
forward struggle, is a witness to the creative siiirit of man. Lot us hold fast to 
the anchor, however much the winds may change, and the tides ebb and How.” 

Resolutions—Lucknow—.lOlh. December lO.qO 
VVauoiia yciJEME Accepted 

The sectional meetings of the Conference was held from day to day till the 
3()th. December, when one of the most imiiortant decisions of the Conference was 
the acceptance of the Wardha scheme of education, though in a moditied form. 
The following resolution was passed 

‘This Conference rccoinmcnds to the Covernment of India, the National 
rianning Committee and the Provincial and State Governments to adopt the scheme 
of national education prepared by the National Education Scheme (’'ommittoe of the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations and approved by its Council, with 
the following modilications : — 

C) That the stages of national education shouhl be designed (1) pre-school 
education ; (2) basic or primary education ; (8) secondary education and (1) 
university education ; and should conijirisc courses for (2) (d) and (4) of seven 
years, four years ami tlirce years respectively ; 

(2) That the age of commencement of the basic or iirimary course should not 
be less than six years in any case ; 

(d) That tlic prc-scliool course should be for pupils below six or seven years 
as the case may be ; and 

(4) 'That provision should be made for the following courses "also in sec^ondary 
81 ‘hools in addition to the courses already recommended : (1) general and teachers’ 
training and (2) general and ])rc-mcdical. 

Principal SeshcuJri declared that his ambition was to see a teachers’ organisation 
in India which would be as formidable as similar organisations in England or 
America. He said that the teachers’ trust should be discharged with honour and 
dignity. Teachers should acquire the quahty of leadership. He proposed to devote 
himself to the cause of education after he had retired from active work. 

The session of the Conference then concluded. 



All India Muslim Educational Conference 

Fifty-second Session—Calcutta—29th. to 31 st. December 1939 

The Welcome A ode ess 

The fif(y-Borond annual All-Tndia Muslim Educational Conference bci;an 
its three-day scHhion at Moliamod Ali J’ark, Calcutta on tlic 2{)lh. December l'.EJ9 
under the preHidentship of Nawab Kauml Yar Jaiuj Bahadur, of Hyderabad, 
d'he moi'tin^ opened witli a recitation from the Holy CBiorau and the Bijij;iii{j; 
of tlie MohIoiii National Anthem of vSir Mahomed Bibal. 

Welcoming the d('l{{ 2 ,atcs, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fa::lul Huq^ Chief Minister 
of Ik'n^al, CMvxirman of the lvefC))tion Committee, Hurveyed the educational progress 
and achicNcments f the community since isyb, when the Conference was foiuided 
by t^ir fS^ed Ahnuul Khan. The part played by the A]i^;aih Movement in national 
rojj,cneration was, lie said, eminently f;reat and glorious. It was ])crhaps the most 
HueccHsful organised national mdiievemcnt of rcnaHcent JMiislim India. Had there 
been no .Mij-arb, l\Ir. Fa/.lul Hiiq added, there would have been no Muslim liCa^ue 
and no Modern Muslim India as an independent cultural unit in the body ])olitic of 
this country. Mr. Hiui observed that the need for the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference in INIodern India was never greater than to-day to safeguard the cultural 
uiiil.y and edin ational ))rogress of tlu' community as a wliolc. He strongly_ pleaded 
for the ideal ot cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims. 

Criticising the AVr.rdha ^Scheme, Mr. Jlmi said, “Mr. Candid is the real author 
of the Wanlha Scheme of Basic Education. ]‘]very Muslim as a Blnslim is a 
supporter of the ideal of ludvcrsal piimary education, but the Wardha h^cheme is 
not the last word on the sulqect. 1 fully and frankly criticised the scheme in my 
])residciil.ial address delivered last year at the Batna session of this conference. I 
still stick to my view. Wardha is being convcrtctl into the cejitre of a new religion 
or philoso])lxy of life, and the Wardha Scheme into its cultural vehicle, just as the 
Congress has been turned into ils ]>olitieal machine. By refusing to ])rovide for the 
religious education of Miisliin hoys and girls as an integral j'ait of the school 
coiiiHc and at the same lime basing the crd.ire education and its ideal on the 
Caiulhian loaclungs of Ahimsa dharuia and satyagruha dharma, and the in- 
culcalioii of th( idea that no religion is l)etter than another, the Bupj)orters of the 
Wardha Sidicme seek to do-Islamise Muslim boys and girls in tlie most important 
and formative period of their intolleetiial lives. I want to declare from this plat¬ 
form that as long us Muslims are true to Islam, they will resist this ])lan of 
denationalising Muslims. The Muslims will not tolerate any scheme or plan, of 
which religions teaching and Islamic traditions arc not the basis, and the language 
and medium of which has not been fully and freely approved by the committee and 
in the actual administration and working of which t]^c Muslims have not secured 
clTective representation. The Muslims will never barter away their cultural autonomy, 
edueational freedom and religions independence for any system of free education 
which is calculated to undermine the foundations of their nationality.” 

Mr. Muhammad Hah'thur Rahman Khan Shcrivani, honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur to the chair. 

Seconding the motion, the hon. Mr. //. /S'. Siihrawardy, Minister, Bengal 
Government said : ‘Tf there is one thing which the Muslim community craves it is 
education and still more education. From our very childhood, we have imbibed 
the doctrine that it is the duty of Muslims not only to be educated themselves, but 
to educate others. Under these circumstances, it is a tragedy so far as the Muslims 
are concerned that 'they have not got those facilities for education for which they 
crave. The All-India Muslim Educational Coiifcreiice merely translates that burn¬ 
ing desire for education into action, and provides the medium for those who are 
desirous of taking ])art in the movement for better and universal education. We 
know to what extent the Muslims of Bengal arc anxious to get educated and to 
educate their children, and to forego many rights and claims if this can be 
secured for them. But this education must be one that ])rocccdB on right lines, viz, 
an education which will be based on their religion, the moral dictates inculcated 
by Islam, and on their culture and their history and which will inspire them with 
54 
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the ideals for which Muslim rclijj^ion stands. In Nawab Kamal Yar Jiinj>: Bahadur 
vfc have a {i;reat i)atron of Icamin^z: and of education, and it is tit and pro))er that 
he should be chosen to guide this conference in its delibciations when the educative 
necessities of the Muslims of India arc becoming more and more insistent.” 

Thk Prksidenttal Apiuikss 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jiiraj Bahadur, in his ])residcntial address suggested that 
a small committee should be entrusted with the task of framing a scheme of 
Muslim education and oflered to bear the committee’s expenscjs himself. 

Making a geneial siir\'ey of education in India, the Iht'sidi'iit said that the last 
two-and-a-half years had shown that in (he ])rovincial legislatures a maiority party 
could easily be formed from a single religious community, and that, if it so jdeased 
it could swamp the entire ]'rovince with its own culture, born of its religion. “I 
know full well” he continued, that the Muslims, as a community, are not satisfied 
with the B('hemes of education whudi have, of late, ]u-essed t.Iuunselves on their atten¬ 
tion from diverse ((iiarters. Of one thing however. I am (*,erlain, that in the days 
which face us, no system of education will command our approval wbi(di neglecds to 
develop in us all those qualities, intellectual, spiiitual and nioral, wliitdi distinguish 
us as (Uistodiaiis of the spirit and culture of Islam, wliicli has a mission of its 
own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind, 

“There arc are two primary objectives whi(di every system of education for the 
Moslems should attempt to atdiieve firstly, the the jireservaf ion of the 
distinguishing features of Moslem culture ; and secondly, the consolidation of the 
Muslim social order.” The Tresident sug^^tt'd that, a small committee, of perhaps 
three members, should tour the country, consulting lo'-al educational and econornic 
experts sit each centre, and frame a sclumn* of education based on the knowledge 
gained from these consultations. “It should be the concern of this committee,” he 
said, “to determine to what extent and in what particular subjects of study a 
common syllabus for all, Muslims and non-Muslims, is permissible, and in what 
subjects an autonomous provision for the Muslims would be needed. It should also 
be the task of the commit-tee to suggest what statut-ory machinery would be needed to 
guarantee the satisfactory working of such provision. 

In conclusion, the President aiipealed for the re-adoption of “the great institution 
of Zakat,” which was at present miserably neglected. It they could but ni*t up to 
this fundamental tenet of Islam, the problem of financing schemes for the educa¬ 
tional and economic uplift of the Muslim masses would be easily solved. 

Islamic Ideal & Nationalism 

The contribution of Islam to the growth and development of nationalism in the 
world was dealt with at length by the hon. Mr. Azizul Haque, Vice-Chaneellor 
of the Calentta University and s)>eaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, presid¬ 
ing over the Islamic Culture section of the Conference in the afternoon. 

Islam, he said, did not accej>t nationalism as the final evolution in the history 
of man. An international outlook had ever been the ultimate id«al in Islam. Yet, 
nationalism had always been acc-ejitcd as the immediate objective. He declared that 
every Muslim was a patriot to bis last breath. They claimed India as the land of 
their birth, even though there were people who would not hesitate to treat them as 
guests and foreigners. They wdre Indians and children of the soil, as much as any 
one else. 

The rccognitioii and vindication of the principle of equality had been the very 
fundamental characteristic of Islamic ideal ami outlook, observed Mr. Haque. 
From its very inception, Islam had been a great democratising process, and Islam 
and its Prophet preached the principles of c<iiiality and democracy as the basis (if 
human relationship. 

To-day, democracy might have been temporarily eclipsed in some countries of 
the world, but the day was not far off when democracy would once again break 
through the clouds. When that day came, it was the spirit of Islam which would 
come to the rescue of an aggrieved world. 

Mr. Azizul Haque added that in that scheme of human affairs, there was no 
place for the steam-roller type of dcmoc*racy which did not take into consideration, 
the cultural, political and social rights of the minorities. Islam stood for justice,’ 
equality and fairplay for all, and as such any form of government, democratic or 
otherwise, which did not adequately and effectively guarantee these fundamental 
rights to the minorities had no place in Islamic thought. 
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Resolutions 

The Cqnfornre passed a resolution requesting the authorities of the various 
universities in India to establish a department of Islamic History and Culture, and 
appreciating the efforts by the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University to estab¬ 
lish such a dei)artmcnt in the University of Cah-ntta. 

Prof. Haroon Khan Shcrwajii, of Osmania University, in moving the resolution, 
said that it was strange that, although the Indian universities had to cater for the 
needs of both Muslims and non-Muslims inhabiting; their provinces, some of them 
had not taken any heed of the necessity for teaching the history of Islam and 
Islamic Culture. 

By a resolution moved by Dr. Ahdul Aziz Puri, of Aligarh University, the 
Coiiforcnce congratulated the (tovernment of Bengal on having included Islamic 
History and Islamic l^iilosophy among the subjects for competitive examinations 
and requested the (lovernment of India and other Brovincial (Joverumeiits to include 
these subjects in their respective competitive examinations. 

Resohitions—Second Day—Calcutta—30lh. December 1939 

The second day s session of the Conference commenced this morning 
with Sir Mnhnnimad Saadulla, Bremier of Assam, in the chair. In his 
})residontial address, Sir Muhammad Saadulla urged the spread of education 
and advised the audience not to forget the iniluence of environment. In 
other words, in a jilace where agriculturists ])redominatcd. agriculture should form 
part of their curriculum. 'J'hc last factor in the spread of education, from the 
Bj^eaker’s personal experience in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
of Muslim teachers iti schools so that the would-be student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 

UnIVKIISITY for PhlONTlKll 

The Conference passed a number of resolutions, by one of which it requested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to e8lal)lish a 
university in the Frontier Province in view of the special needs of the people of 
that j)rovince. 

The Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Government of Bengal be requested to ])rovide adequate 
facilities and linances for the ])urpo8e of encouraging talented young Muslims in the 
})ro8ecutiou of their higher and technical education in India and a))road. 

qhc Conference regretted that no ))rovi8ion had been made in the province of 
Bengal for free and primary education ui)to this time and it requested the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to make arrangements for the same at an early date. 

Lastly the Conference recommended to the Government that in rural areas 
agriculture should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas handi¬ 
craft should be included in the general curriculum. 

Addressing the Conference on “Our Educational Ideal”, Mr. Mazhar 
Ali said that the scheme of education should bo a comprehensive one 
covering every phase of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By this he 
meant that the educational part of their life, their professional life and their 
public life should all be controlled by a scheme which should make life complete. 

Wardiu yciiEME Criticised 

The Wardha scheme of education came in for niuch criticism when the 
Conference assemided for the night session under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur. Nawah Sardar Yar Jung Bahadur, General Secretary of the 
Conference, moved a resolution disapproving of the Wardha scheme and suggesting 
the appointment of a small committee with Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur as 
Chairman to formulate a comprehensive scheme of education which would suit the 
requirements of Muslims in the various i)rovinccB. The committee will tour the 
provinces, consult local educationists and economists and submit its report to tho 
Central Standing Committee for the next annual session of the Conference. Local 
committees will be a})pointed in the various provinces to collect materials and data 
for tho inhumation of the committee. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq^ Premier of Bengal. 

Education of Muslim Women 

A strong plea for the propagation of education among Muslim girls and women 
was made by Dr. M, Bazlur Rahman, Principal of the Ismail College, Bombay, 
presiding over the Female Education Section oi the Conference in the afternoon, 
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Dr. Rahman said that under the changing political conditions of India to-day, 
they had not only to concentrate on producing good mothers, but also good citizens. 
He added that the schools that had rec^ently been started were mainly instructional 
institutions ; institutions which would prepare women for earning an independent 
living were also needed. 

The Conference was strongly of the opinion that the social and economic needs 
of the country in general and Muslims in particular demanded that a definite bias be 
created in favour of the study of domestic science in all stages of girls’ education. 
The Conference, tlicrcfore, made the following recommendations to Educational 
Boards and Universities and Provincial Governments : (A) provision should be made 
in all girls’ schools for teaching domestic science as a comiiulsory subject for all 
students ; (B) Matriculation courses should be so revised that domestic science 
might be made compidsory for girls in lieu of a subject less useful to them ; (C) 
students who might wish to ])rosecute the study of domestic science for the Inter¬ 
mediate or B. A. examinations should be allowed to oiler it and jirovision be made 
for its study in all colleges. 

The Conference recommended to the Government of Bengal that adctpiatc 
rcrurring and non-recurring grants be given to all girls’ schools to encourage 
individual er'tcrprise regarding the establishment of schools. 

The Confcrciifc considered it necessary to start an endowment fund for tin 
j'Uiposc of awarding stmends to encourage cilucation among girls. U urged that 
tlie Muslims of Bengal shoald take the necessary action in this matter. 

Resolutions—Third Day—Calcutta—Slst. December 19.39 
Pli:a for Industrial Traininu 

The Conference held a short session in the afternoon under the cbaiiriaiislui) 
of Mr. Ahdul IJa^av of /Vligaih, The deliberations related to (lueslions relating 
to the economic and social reforms for tlie Muslim commuiiily. 

The President, in his speo(*h, regreltcd that Muslims wore not taking any 
interest in eomnu'rce and industry but were hankciing after GoAcinmcnt services. 

WT could reform our character and train ourselves we would lie able to produce 
much better citizens in future. The liasis on which our social lilc depends is 
onr relalionship with our fcllow-lieing.” He advised the pco]»le to accpiire the 
habit of honest dealing. 

The Conferern^e resolved that apart from cdnc.ation through the medium of 
books it was necessary that young men should be trained in industry and handicraft 
and that efforts should be made to raise funds to that end. 

Meeting again at night, the Conference passed tlic annual rcjiort of the 
l?ecretary and concluded at midnight. 


The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Thackersey Women’s University 

The following is the text, of the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Mr, B. tit, Kher, Premier and Minister of Education to the Government 
of Bombay, delivered on the 1st. July 1939, at the l^hiccmati Nathibai Damodher 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, Bombay 

Revered Mahatraaji, Mr. Chancellor, Members of the Senate, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

When some days ago, Lady Thackersey invited me to deliver an address to 
you on the Convocation Day, she told me that it was Mahatmaji’s wish that I 
should do BO and also that I should speak to you in Gujarati. Entertaining the 
great regard which I do both for Mahatmaji and for this University, I could not 
refuse what was almost a command, nor did I wish to do so. I am, however, 
painfully conscious of the fact that 1 am not worthy of the high honour you have 
conferred upon me, and I cannot offer you such rich fare as has been provided on 
these occasions in the past. 

My first duty is to congratulate you on the excellent progress which you have 
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made during; the year which has just closed. The Bombay College and the Kenya- 
Bhala show a steady increase in the number of pupils and the results have been 
satisfactory. If you will be able to start a hostel, I am sure there will be a still 
greater increase in the number of the students. The total number of studenta 
studying in your afliliatcd schools also shows an increase of nearly 200 which is a 
matter for satisfaction. I must also congratulate you upon the fact that your 
graduates have now obtained from the Government of Bombay recognition of their 
merit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University. I must know that 
neither the intrinsic value of a person not his usefulness to society depends upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what we call the world. It is true that rank 
is but the guinea stamp,” and yet in a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can¬ 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently judged by the money value it can command in 
the market. I can w(ill api)reciatc the anxiety of your governing body, therefore, 
to obtain statutory recognition for your University from Government. I can only 
exi)reHs the hope that all the diflicultics in your way may soon be removed and 
that you may be able to obtain recognition in the near future. All that Govern¬ 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, wc shall endeavour to do. As you pro¬ 
bably know, with a view to ensuring a high standard of efliciency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently ajqroiuted a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest moditicatiouB in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
ti.tJC make the University retain its distinctive features as a women’s University. 
And in order to enable the University to extend its activities, Government have 
abo sanctioned an annual recurring grant of Kb. 5,(X)0 for the University with 
ellect from the current year. 

'The influence of women is one of the most important factors in social reform, 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the part of women is bound to be a great hind¬ 
rance to real progicss in any direction. Although a great number of women remain 
in the domestic R])hcre, tlierc are some who wish to enter upon a vocational train¬ 
ing, and the main iioint is that whatever their occu])ations, domestic or other, 
women must hi', trained to a more enlightened outlook and their capacities developed 
so tliat their follci-tivc ojiinion may be on the side of intelligent nrogress. It is, 
therefore, necessary to encouMige women’s and girls’ education anu to remove as 
far as possible the disparity which exists in the education of men and women. It 
is the policy of the Bombay Government to remove this disparity as fast as possible. 

The two distinctive features of your University are (1) that instruction is 
imiiarted tin mgh the medium of regional languages and not in English as in most 
other Universities and (J) that the courses of study are so framed as 1o suit the 
diHerent, roles ])layed by men and women in the social economy of the country. 
About the first, I can only say that you put into practice twenty-three years ago, 
what modern educationists almost unanimously agree is nccessary'and essential. As 
to the second, 1 find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwelt at 
length on the moot question of co-education, on its advantages and disadvantages. 

J do not pro])Ose to do so this evening. It is enough for me to say that I feel 
that your University fills a distinct need of society, that the merit of its services 
cannot be fairly judged by the number of your Grailuates or the Matriculutes who 
pass from your institutions, but by the aims and ideals for which you stand and 
the princi})lc8 which you iwactise. It is very necessary that wo keep these clearly 
in mind or else we arc likely to turn towards a wrong path. 

The other day I was reading a book called “Gur Freedom and its results” by 
five eminent English women each of whom has contributed a chapter on the changes 
in public life, changes in law, changes in employment, changes in morality and 
changes in social life respectively in England. The last two provide food for 
thought for those who are anxious to introduce all that the West has tried, and 
that goes under the name of progress, into our lives. To have their equal status 
recognised, to win their freedom, was the objective of the women’s movement in 
England ; but now that freedom has been achieved, as Mrs. Hamilton, an ex-M. P. 
observes, “women entering on their heritage of freedom find that in a very large 
proportion of cases, it means insecurity, anxiety and unemployment.” Miss Neilans, 
who is the Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, has also the 
following observation to make : ‘Tt is a queer commentary on civilisation that just 
at the time when science and invention have made every form of agriculture and 
manufacture so productive, when there is plenty for all, the difficulties of securing 
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a livelihood and the uncertainty of being able to provide for children have 
knocked the heart out of parenthood etc.” What is necessary for us, therefore, is 
not to be caught in the wtwe of every movement which we read about in other 
countries but to make a careful study of the conditions of our country and its 
culture, its ancient civilisation and its needs for the future and thus proceed by a 
well thought out scheme of education, to prepare our future generations of men 

and women for the life which we would desire them to live so that if not rich, 

they may be at least wise, happy and noble. 

What the late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, to whom this University 
owes such a groat deal, valued in your educational system, as distinguished from 
others, was that the curriculum had for its obieci ‘‘the giving, in addition to 
literary education, of sucli training as would i)rcpare your students for their life as 
practical wives and mothers and in case of necessity to maintain themselves in an 
independent position.” 

I do not wish to deny to women the very highest rank or destiny that is oi^en 

to man. Woman should he as free to choose her mode of life as man. Why then, 

one might ask, this insistence on wifc-liood and mother-liood in the case of girls ? 
Must we compel all our girls, even our danabais and ^liras, who have a call for 
divine service and the uplift of hiimanify, to marry ? That is not the intention. 
When we devise a system of education for men or for women we think of the 
average type, and of what life prin(uj)ally demands from each. Says Lecky : “The 
main object of human life is the full development and useful employment of what¬ 
ever powers we iiosscss”. We have no grounds to suppose that, so far as mental ability 
is concerned, however individuals may vary, llierc is any inequality between the sexes, 
the question of the equal mentality of the two sexes is no longer disjnited, and 
diflerences in high mental ability arc generally considered to exist among individuals 
rather than between the sexes ; out no conclusive study has been made concerning 
the emotional dillcrences or the native inclinations of lioys and girls,” (Kasuya). 
We ought to provide a suitalilc kind of education for conditions in which the 
vast majority of our women are hound to live while affording ami)le scope for the 
genius of those who vary from the type and I believe your University aims at 
providing such education for all who enter its portals. 

The status of women has improved considerably during recent years 
ill our own country, as it has in others. As Mill has observed, the long¬ 
standing subjection of women in many countries was due to the fact that 
status ill the early stages of society depended upon physical might. This is 
now changing and mere brute force is no longer the determining factor of 
status, personal or national. We must realise that co- 0 ])oration and not ruthless 
competition must be our aim in adjusting human relations. This holds good in 
the matter of economic adjustment of men’s and women’s ofuuipations in life. 
While there should be no objeediou to women becoming stenographers, chauffeurs, 
police guards and doing any otlier works they desire, we cannot forget the fact 
that for the bulk of women motherhood and house-hold work arc hound to continue 
to be the more important, nay, the most important part of their work in life. If 
this is BO, our educational system must mould itself according to (Jur needs. 

Hitherto he educational course has been divided into three stages, Primary, 
Secondary and Univcisity. Primary education is for training in the fundamental 
educational I rj; esses and UI)ivcjsity education is for specialised work. The task 
of secondary education is sup]) 08 ed to be to afford a liberal education. Until 
recently, there existed in England two distinct educational ladders, one for the 
masses and the other for the classes. With rare exceptions, no transfer was possible 
from one system to the other. The rapid growth of a democratic spirit and new 
faith in the worth of the individual have brought about a revolutionary change 
in ediutational iiolicy in England and to-day secondary education is no longer 
reserved for the classes only. We should take note of this change in framing 
our educational system. As you will have observed, the Wardha scheme of 
education aims at providing primary education to each citizen and its standard 
is to be at least that of the Matriculation minus English. This education, it is 
intended, should be free, universal and compulsory and should be imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue. It has already taken count of the 
modern tendency in Europe to democratise education so as to have one unitary 
system of education, as far as possible, both for the masses and the classes. 

What should be our objective in a girl’s education The complex demands, 
which modern life makes of education, have given rise to problems which have 
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been rousbly ji^roiiped by educationists under the following heads : (1) Academic 
education (2) Vocational education (3) Health education (4) Social and Civic 
education (5) Education for leisure (b) Education for the Horae and pervading all 
these (7) Character education. What is generally known as liberal education must 
not only expand the scope of knowledge, but develop the critical mind and deepen 
the ai)i»reciation of what life oilers. Everything turns on our relation to life, what 
we believe to l)e its jnirj'osc and on the conditions in which we find ourselves, for 
unless we have a clear notion of these, how can we prepare for life ? Each 
country must, therefore, evolve its own educational system. We cannot merely 
imitate what has been found suitable in other countries by other people, 
in other conditions and surroundings. What are our conditions so far 
as education is concerned ? The following descrii^tion will give you a 
rough idea. My apology for quoting is frankly that I could not put it in 
bettor words myself. Jn a fine article entitled “A critical examination of the Edu¬ 
cation of Women”, we find that Mr. Suiyadain tells us that ‘‘in British India alone 
there are about girls of school-going age for whose education there is 

no provision 1 Only 10 per cent of the girls of school-going are (between ages of 
fi and 1) as against oO ])er cent of the boys, arc actually in attendance in stdiools, 
most of which are but ]ioor a])ologies for educational institutions. If the (lovern- 
ments were seriously to tackle this JToblem, they would require more than 3UC),000 
additional teachers, yet oidy lotXt teachers arc now being trained each year. Again 
the education of girls is charac.torise<l by the same wastage which arrests the spread 
of literacy among boys. Indeed, it is even more acute because early marriage and 
other social factors are responsible for the piemature withdrawal of the majority 
of girls ii)ining the first class actually complete the primary course. This means 
that in the case of more than 8j per cent of the girls at school, there is no cer¬ 
tainty whatc’ cr that permanent and etlcctive literacy is being achieved. The strong 
presumption would be that a very large majority of them are unable to read or 
write ; and what is more, in the absence of village libraries, the remainder are 
likely to rclai>se into illiteracy. The final im])lications arc equally distressing. The 
amount of money now spent on girls’ education is only 11 })cr cent, of the meagre 
sum spent on lioys’ edmuation. The total cost of providing schooling for girls of 
cducable age who are not, at school would, at the rate of Rs. 10 per girl, a]>i)roxi- 
mates to .tJl(l,UX),(.KK) per annum.” 

He observes further that “the general imblic has failed to evince sufficient 
keenness al)oiit the ciliication of girls. There are still scclions of the people, who, 
on pseudo-ieligious groiimls or from conservatism, arc actively opposed to all 
education tor girls ; and there are others who arc at best apathetic. Ihit we cannot 
dismiss this oi)position as iinw'orthy of consideration ; for it has to be recognised 
that the type of education generally provided for girls has failed to (capture the 
imagiiiaiioii or win the goodwill of the jieople at large. It has been, generally 
B})eaking, a poor copy of the education imparted to boys, reproducing faithfully and 
sometimes exaggerating, its objectionable features. It has been too bookish, too 
academic, too remote from the environment and cultural needs of the people ; it 
also lays the same undue stress on the study of English at the cost of other 
useful Buhjects and skills, and it sacrifices, in the interest of pseudo-literary 
culture, the real objectives of a harmonious, comprehensive and psychologically 
suitable education. In rural areas, in particular, parents are generally of the 
opinion that the education of girls will not do them nineh good, largely because 
there is no ondet in the life of the average village for the kind of book knowledge 
no^y acquired by the girls. Q'hcir schooling does not adjust them successfully to 
their environment, nor docs it enable them to become better villagers. In the 
larger towns and cities, however, there is an increasing demand for the education 
of girls, which gives them a better social status and also, to some extent, adds to 
their value in the marriage market. But here, too, the results have been generally 
disappointing, in that higher and secondary education has tended to produce what 
some people slightingly eall “society butterflies,” whose values arc marred by 
their education and who are obsessed by an miw^arranted sense of superiority. 
They aie unable, and often unwilling, even to do the ordinary work of the 
household. Many of them regard such work as derogatory and develop, instead 
extravagant habits and interests.” ’ 

In these conditions what must we do ? The Central Advisory Board of 
Education had in 1036 appointed a committee to consider the question of primary 
education which is to-day of supreme importance, because unless we have universal 
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primary education, our hijijhcr educational institutions arc bound to continue to 
be in an attenuated condition. The questions of the curriculum and of the essential 
content of the syllalnis for ^irls have been enga[;ini^ the attention of our 
educationists, and I have great hojjes that we shall soon be able to transform the 
jiresent depressing conditions by giving to female education the first ]dace of 
importance in our {Scheme of Education. We have a very u})hill task before us. 
Ill taking the lion’s share in ])crforming it, the graduates of your institution 
will have an opportunity to justily the hojies and ambitions of the founder of this 
University. There is a demand lor trained women teacliers and for women 
workers in the several spheres of social reconstruction, which the national 
(rovernment has undertaken in spite of the dilliciilt ])olitical limitations ami 
surroundings in which the iircsent constitution has placed it. In this great 
work of social regeneration, we need the assistance and the devoted service of a 
number of seltless and enlightened women. 'J'o dispel ignorance, and spread correct 
ideas, to remove untouchability, to imiirove liie insanitary conditions of life in 
our villages and render medical assistance, to assist in making prohibition a 
complete success, to Hi)read tlie message of l^wadeshi and communal harmony, to 
bring up and educate our young goneiation on right lines,—hcie is wxnk enough 
for the most indefatigable spiiit. \\'e ha\e before us the cxani]de ot Maharshi 
Karve who has devoted a whole life time to the cause of women’s emancipation 
and education. We have fortunately in onr midst to-day, the ins[)iring 

])rcscn<*c of Mahatma (tandhi . If these fail to convey to tlm 

young graduates, wlio have itassed this year, the message wliicli they need, and 
to inspire them to lead a life of seiaice and Hacriti<‘e, no words that 1 can utter 
can convey it. India is known to be a countr} whose supreme interest is in 
religion. A great thinker has observed, ‘it 1 have a religion its fust jirecei't is 
that we shall si'ek trutli faithfull}’’ and 1 would say with Emerson “(iod oilers 
to every mind its choice between truth and repose. Uaki; which yon i)leaso—you 
(;an never have both." JMay our < hoice be riuht and in the inteiest of the 

motherland. May the example ol the noble and seltless teachers, past and 
present, of our country guide us arieht. 

I thank you for the gieat honour you have done me. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Donvocalion Addicss delivered by Lokfiai/nk 
Shri A/. S, Aiuuj at the (iuruknl Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri on the 24lh. March 
1940 

I wish at the viiry outset to thank you sincerely for the great honour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Uonvocation Speech of the Gurnkal Vishwa 
Viilyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished public men, educationists and 
Scholars have come to perform this pleasant function in the ])reviou8 years. I 
was therefore very much hesitating to accept the invitation which was so kindly 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend ITof. India. 

I ultimately accepted it however as I felt that I would be able to come in 
direct contact at least for a short tiine with the philanthrophic souls who have 
dedicated their lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the 
iirescrvation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable legaev 
by the Rishis from times immemorial. A dip in the holy waters of the Gauges 
is described as sufliciently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all the 
sins committed in the life. I believe that the association with the saintly persons 
has undoubtedly the ctlic^acy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
from the terrestrial to the celestial and from the material to the spiritual planes! 
Although I had no misgivings that I had very little to teach, I felt that there 
was a great opportunity for me to learn something. The temptation proved too 
strong to resist. I yielded to the pressure of ITof. Indra, and you find me here 
in your midst. 

bir, on no subject have learned men waxed so eloquent and have been so 
vocal as on the ideals of education, its aims and so on. It would be a modest 
and moderate estimate if I say that not less than KXX) learned scholars in the 
civilised world deal with the subicct of education in some form or other in their 
addresses every year. The only redeeming feature is that all of them do not 
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speak in the same language, therefore most of the speeches are unintelligible and 
remain unnoticed by people not knowing the language. If all of them were to 
be read, by one individual, he will have to read not less than three speeches a 
day. There will be har<lly time enough for that student to be attentive even to 
the physical needs and requirements of his body. When such a problem is 
presented to us in all seriousness, I am inclined to regard that when God is said 
to have confounded the tongues of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. 
If the whole world would have spoken the same language it would have been 
impossible even for the most advanced country to maintain an iiptodatc library 
anywhere. 1 very much doubt whether a common language tliroughout the world 
would have really conducted to the general haiquncss of mankind and promotion 
of community of interests or worked otherwise. 

Without being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue and achieve. A 
])urposeless system of education will only turn out young men who are unable 
to play any useful nart in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. 

Tlie system of education which lu'evails in almost all the Universities established 
in India is lo my mind one without any definite purjiose in view. The system 

leaves no imiirint on the mind or the heart of the recipient. His mind after 
having gone through a course of education over lo or JO years is like a clean 
slate on which anything can be wiittcn. It is a mind which can be subjugated 
and brought under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how 
to wield his ])cn with facility and express himself in a fascinating style. 
He is not at all inclined to (picstion the author and challenge his conclu¬ 
sions. Rut those who are lirought u]) in the school of education which 

had never placed before the young boys any ideal of the [)urpose of human exis¬ 
tence or human dignity and human rcsjionsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
Rjiiritual convi(‘tions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the autliors whom they happen to read. Most of their reading is for reercationand 
little if any tor serious study. The result is that the Indian educated youth on 
the cvpiry of the jteriod of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, 
unable to know what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and 
what is his goal. He does not know where to go and what to do. He is a with 
no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. lake a ))ahy he still stands in 
need of si»oon-feeding. Some one must provide him with the means of maintenance 
or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable picture. But 
that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having Tins drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a puri^oscless 
system of education, 1 will like to make a few observations as to the nature of 
the i)urj) 0 BC which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise tJic salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian ]>hilo8opher8 generally describe as 
Jara and Chaityana. While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of 
education should be to give o]))>ortiinities for the ])roper development of both these 
elements in the human being. vSpirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
fish {)f the man for the purjMDse of education. "Bhe systen must make an adequate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the 8[)irit 
Chaitiana and the flesh Jara a little more. The Bjurit in the individual human 
being is the particle of the same eternal 8i)irit which creates, preserves and destroys 
the phenomenal universe. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken 
in the individual the consciousness of being one with that Universal Bpirit, the 
unborn primary cause of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be 
consistent with this higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this 
part of the educational system as the most essential part of it. A pro]icr conception 
of man’s relation to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for 
him to play his part faithfully and intelligently. Unless particular attention is 

E aid to the fostering of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the 
umanity as a whole to make any real progress towards the goal of universal peace 
and universal brotherhood. Indifference to the real religious education so 
conspicuous in the educational systems has been the main reason of the numerous 
evils thal make human existence miserable, and human history a story of 
perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian Rishis have valued this aspect 
of human development as not merely most precious but essential and indispensable 
55 
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and bestowed greatest thouf^ht over the same. A careful study of our religious 
literature and the idiilosoidiieal systems coupled with rigid attention to the 
observance of the rules laid down in the Shastras for the observance of Brahma- 
charya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual faculty. The period 
of training will certainly helf) the development of character emotions and other 
finer and sublime qualilies which constitute the essence of the sjuritual man. 
That the man can be in direct communion with his Cod and realise the bliss of 
being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought up in tfie 
Vedic Culture, Cod’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves as a 
means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly hy those who have 
been in recent years coming in contac,t with the Comniiinist cult and its 
teachings, d'hat rndt will sa]) and uproot the very foundations of human 
civilisation and culture. Tlic faith in Cod as the penMuiial foundation of all 
bliss and source of Inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their 
fellow-beings on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic cidture. It is not a mere 
dogma but a rule of life that has to be taught and made i>art of his very 
existence by tlie study of tJic Vedic and philosopJiic literature and by the loyal 
and devout observance of the inles of tlie Biahuiacharya Ashram, if the (htoe 
eardinal injunctions (s|icak the tinth, folUiw rCigion and study the Vedas and 
Bhastras expounding Vedic knowledge and Vedic leligion) lie laithtnlly observed, 
the })roblem of the spiiitual education of man can be satisfactoiily solved. Sir, 
I went through the ruliis ami courses of this gieat Curuknl Vishva Vidyalaya. 
I was greatly delighted to hud that due emphasis is given there on this asjiect 
of education. 

Ifa,ving HO far dealt with what I liave described as the education of tlic 
Chaittjami spirit the permanent element witliin him, i must also make a lew 
observation on the ediiealioii of the Heeling element the flesh or Jura in him. 
The jiliysical existence of a man in its widest siMise is only an environment lor 
the soul to live. Human body is desciiliod something in tlie nutnre of gai'ments 
which a man may east oil’ or change in accoidance with the changes in the 
environments under whndi he has to live. All that is compiised in the tei'in study 
of Science Jiteratnre ami arts comes within the sphere of the subjects of the 
cdueatioii ol the flesh of the man. Here the educationist must carefully take 
note of the times and surroundings under which the human body has to grow and 

bo useful. He has to study tiie problem of scientific education of his students 

with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a big national 
army generally gives in the formation of his army, lie has to carefully note tlie 
changes that are coming over the methods of war-lare, the improvements in the 
machines and weajions designed to dcleat and destroy the enemii.'S, the size and 
formation of the regiments so as to make them mobile and so on. (ircuter atten¬ 
tion has to be given to the development and adjustment of details and less to the 
fu'iiiciples. Idle education of the flesh in man must serve to make him a proper 
and useful and ellicieiit unit of a big organisation that has to ]tlay a jiart in jicace 
and war coiitiiiuoiisly for its own jirogress in ])artlcular and that of the humanity 
in general. The educationist must therefore jirovide all facilities to the students 

to get the latest and nptodate knowledge of the sciences and arts. The great 

economic and industrial progress of Europe and America is mainly duo to the 
marvellous advance which the applied sciences have made with the help of the 
research work carried on systematically ami patiently by the scholars and scientists 
in their laboratories in those countries. Jndia is far behind the civilised nations 
of the world in this rcsiiecL. During the last quarter of a century the attention 
of the Indian Bcicnlists is being gradually drawn to the backwardness of the 

country and a change for the better is undoubtedly coming over. Indian research 
has now gained a footing in the world of Bcience. It has carved out a place for 

itself. But let it not be ignored that tlie pace of this progress is still very slow. 

The reasons arc obvious. Our Universities arc not aide to provide the research 
scholars with all the facilities and there is not sullicicnt encouragement forth¬ 

coming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally looks up for 
BU])port. 1 will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education that docs 
not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciences and make 
adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collec¬ 
tively. It wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all 
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over the world. The Btrupj^^le Bometimcs appears in the garb of economic competi¬ 
tion, sometimes it raanifcsls itself in the form of military oppression. At times it 
dissembles itself in the innoeent form of philanthroi)hy and missionary zeal. But 
all the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the 
weak, by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to etpiip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compati¬ 
ble with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and abject submis¬ 
sion by one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long 
without distinct ilcmoralisation and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation 
is that we are heljdcss in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be estaldished here today or tomorrow. My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman ])uts this question to the Indians, He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the ]»coplc of India after their subju¬ 
gation by him. He is responsible again for the denial of any military career to 
her sons*, lie is responsible for killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land iK'arly for a century. 1 am fully aware that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take uj) the charge of their defence. I 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violent weai)ons can ellectively insure for 
all time to come against external aggression and internal opi)reBBion. Denial of 
the use of the retpnsite degree of violence either by an individual or by a commu¬ 
nity of people claiming to be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an im]>rac- 
tical and suicidal proi)osition. h^iich a i»cople can not survive for any length of 
time. Although the imperative im]tortance of training the ])eople in the art of 
the defence of tlie country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian 

Leaders many yi'ars ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 
friend and leader Dr. Moonjc took up this question in right earnest and pursued 
it with his cliaractciistic zeal and energy. There arc pco]>Io who styling them¬ 
selves as followers of the great apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Revered 
Mahatma (iandhi of Shegaon, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Rhosla Military Scdiool at Nasik. But 1 have no doubt that a grateful 
posterity will iccogiiise the service rendered by him to the ])eople of the country, 
'J'he cstablisliment of the Bhosla Military School is an epoch-making event in 
the history of modern India and it has already begun to have favourable and 

desirable rcaclKjiis on the course of education in the country. At ])rescnt w^e see a 

small beginning made here and there, but in a few years the movement will 

gain in strength and volume and momentum. 

I hope that the educationists in charge of this great i^eminary of Learning 
where their main andiilion or rather ns})iration is to train the youths in the Vcdic 
Culture and Vcdic traditions so as to make their worlliy Biiccessors of the (B'eat 
Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the need ot military training of the boys. 

Let the youths have before them the ideal of Guru Diona-Acharya— 

“Who is described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front 
and the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the endiodimcnt of the Bramha 
and Uie Kshatra the spiritual and the martial si)iiit equipped with both power 
to curse and the weapons to strike”. 

That is the ideal which every Brahamachari should in brief place before 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India the men who will 
be the protectors of the Indian Nation equipped with the knowdedge of the 
science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic form. 

The Aitrcya Brahman says— 

“The nation which is led by the Rashtra Gopa Purohit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour 
and the industrialists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind, yuch 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress. 



The Madras University Convocation 

The following: is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the llon’ble 
Sri C\ J. Vaskey, Minister for Education, (»ovcriiment of Madras, at the 82nd 
Convocation of the XJuiversity held in Madras on the 4th. August 1939 

To-day -vve are assembled here for the eighty-second Convocation of the 
University—a function that is ancient in its origin and dee]) in its significance. 
It is a direct survival of the Middle Ages, famous for rituals and ceremonials, 
for the solemn investiture of Toiies and Bishops, of lords and vassals. In the 
academic, B|)herc of life, this ceremony takes the api)ro})riat,e Hha]>e of a Convocation 
for conferring degrees and presenting di]»lomaB. 'I'hc cap, the hood and the gown 
we wear, the solemn promises made by the new graduates, the diplomas presented 
to them, and their bowing before the Chancellor, who personihes the University—all 
these are institutions we have inherited from the mediaeval days of glorious 
intellectual traditions—a period noted for its nourishing monastic schools and 
universities. 

One customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates. 
The address, however, is not an obligatory item, absoluldy necessary for the 

comi)letenes8 of the ceremony or for the validity of the Convocation. For, while, 
as regards the solemn promises, the statute lays down : “the Chancellor shall 
put to them the following questions,” as regards the Convocation address, it merely 
states : “an address may be made to the canclidales,” Nevertheless, it has become 
so customary an item of tliis long cenmiony that even His Excellency the 

Chancellor has ])ermitted, and even wished for, the continuance of the custom, 
in spite of the desire exiiresscd by several to cut it out in order to make the 
function as short as possible. 

It is not only its customary character that justifies the continuance of this 
custom of delivering an address, but there is another and more rational justification 
arising from the very ])sychology of human life. The graduates who have taken ' 
their degrees to-day are entering ujion a new chapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who, leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the maternal care, go to 
their huRband’s hoincs to enter u])on a new cFa])tcr of their career, leading a 
married life with its intermittent joys and sorrows, bo too, from the sheltered 
shores of scholastic life within the safe walls of the college, the new graduates 
are going to launch on the troubled waters of the ocean of life. A kindly mother 

blesses her daughter and gives her some good advice as to the way she should 

conduct herself in the new society of her husband’s relations, so too, your kindly 
alma mater, the University, takes the occasion of this ceremony of Convocation 
to congratulate you on the honour you have gained as well as to bless you and 
wish you a safe and successful voyage across the stormy sea of ])ublic life, u])on 
which you arc now entering with the shield of knowledge and the armour of 
culture which she has imparted during your University days. 

This year, thanks to the kind invitation of JUs Excellency the Chancellor, 
the privilege and honour of delivering the address has fallen" to my lot. If 1 
accC])led the invitation it was not because 1 felt competent to discharge so respon¬ 
sible a duty, performed as it was during the ])a8t eighty-one years by eminent 
men —Governors and Adininistrators, Judges aiul Lawyers, Doctors and 
Educationists. However, as" one who spent nearly quarter of a century in the 
field of education, as one who was, till the other day, an active member of several 
authorities of this University, and as one who has now been called u])on to handle 
the i)ortfolio of education at an im|)ortant stage in the evolution of education in 
this rrovince, and, therefore, as the Ih’o-Ghancellor of the University, I am deeply 
interested in the progress of education and in the welfare of the educated youth 
of the 1‘rovince. If 1 accepted the invitation, it was because I felt it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty to welcome into the fold of enlightened leadership those of 
my young countrymen who have had the good fortune to receive University 
education and to enter the arena of public life, during these momentous years 
in the history of our country. 

I feel happy that this Convocation takes place in this venerable Senate 
House—the University Convocation Hall itself, and not in the Banqueting Hall, 
which term smells rather loo much of materialism and whose walls depict a 
story of i)olitical conquest and rule, and not of academic or intellectual acnieve- 
inents. 1 am particularly happy that this privilege and honour came to me 
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during this year of the Silver Jubilee of my own convocation. For it was in the 
year 1914—exactly twenty-five years ago—that I sat in this very hall among the 
new graduates of that year listening to the convocation address delivered by one 
of the distinguished sons of South India; I mean, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer. 
What a change has come over this land during the i)ast quarter of a century I 
He was then the only Indian and the only alumnus of the University in the 
Executive Council of those days ; but to-day, as you know, the whole Cabinet of 
ten Ministers is made up of Indians, and most of them are alumni of this 
University. What an honour to the University to have thus prepared her sons 
to be the administrators of the rrovince I 

d’he history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
discharged this duty in the earlier days confified themselves almost to the very letter 
of the law, and gave to the graduates of the year a real sermon as was in vogue 
at the mediaeval monastic, univerBitics. Rut in recent years 1 find that the scope 
of the address has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educational 
problems ol the day. I shall follow this later tradition of the University ; but I 
wdll bring in such educational luoblems only so far as they tit into the main 
pur])OHe of the convocation address, which, I undcrstjuul from the statute, is “to 
exhort you to conduct yourselvcB suitably inito the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred upon you, you have attained.” In doing so, I shall follow the good 
cxam])le set by the Rt. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstonc Crant Duff, who, in 1886, 
delivered the address at the twenty-ninth cojivocation of this University,—and his 
w’as one of the longest addresses delivered here. He prefaced his address with these 
w'ords : “Having then a very great deal to say, I cannot ])ossibly put it into the 
brief limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will accordingly merely read a jiaragruidi or two for form’s sake, atid let my 
rellcctions find their w^ay to yon, not by the ear, but by the eye.” I too shall 
adopt the siimc course of action. 

Craduates of tlie year,-Let me at the very outset offer yon, in the name of 
your friends and well-wishers, hearty congratulations on the academic distinctions 
conferred on you. Today is your day of joy and glory, for you have attained the 
first as])iration of your youth and secured a much-valued passjmrt to your future 
career. Today you have been honoured by your alma mater, and you have richly 
deserved the honour. It has come to you as a reward for your talent and industry, 
your ability and labour, after a long ])criod of continued study and after 
successfully ]iassing through the ordeals of successive examinations by which the 
University tested your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands left behind 
in the list oi failures, you have done creditably, and some of you very creditably, 
Hccairing coveied medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you will 
not yet, severe the tics that liave so long bound you to the alma mater ; some of 
you will endeavour to obtain higher honours at her liand after another period of 
submission to her guidance and direction. Rut most of you, I believe, have 
completed the period of your lives that you can afford to devote to academic 
pursuits. Let me, however, extend to all of you a hearty welcome into the fold ot 
the Members of the University—a i)Osition to which you are now entitled by the 
hononr which the University has conferred upon you today. 

Now that you have been admitted to the membershi]) of the University, you 
have to keep the lirst promise you have made today, which is tantamount to a 
solemn pledge taken by you on this memorable day. You have made a sincere 
I)romise and declaration that, if admitted to the degrees for which you are severally 
candidates and for which you have been recommended, you would, in ^ your daily 
life and conversation, eoimuct yourselves as members of the University. If you 
are to understand the full imidications of this promise and are to keep it faithfully, 
you have to entertain a great esteem for the University, and I will, therefore, refer 
to a few facts and features worth knowing about your University. Indeed, it is 
honourable to be a graduate or member of any University ; but I sliould like you 
to realise that it is doubly honourable to be graduate of this University of Madras. 
Not because it is our University ; not because it is one of the three oldest 
Ufiiversitics of Modern Imlia ; but because of three other solid reasons. 

In the first place, our University has a well-earned reputation for its high 
standard of knowledge and for tho great weight of its degrees ; and let it be noted 
that this reputation is not one gained yesterday or the day before. Even as early 
as 1860, but three years after the establishment of the University, in the course of 
the third Convocation adress, Mr. J, D. Mayiie observed : 
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“In Enp:land the mere Deforce of Bachelor of Arts has been eclipsed by the 
Honours Examinations, so that it has become little more than a matter of form, 
and as it may be attained with very slight merit, so its attainment (;arrics very 
little weight. Here the reverse is the case. It has been wisely considered that an 
infant University, like that of Madras, which has still ^ot its name to make, should 
commence by only acknowledginj:: real merit. It has been determined that, as far as 
can be, her stum]) should only be im])rcssed upon sterling gold, and not upon tinsel 
or pinchbeck. And accordingdy the Examination for the Degree of Ihichelor of Arts 
has designedly been made very arduous both by the number of subjects, and from 
the high standard of answering required.’^ ]t is the unanimous opinion of the 
Examiners that it is fully as dillicult to obtain a first rank among the Bachelors of 
Arts in Madras, as to obtain a second Honours in England, and those who receive 
the di])loma of this University will go forth into the world, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far more extensive and accurate than would be evinced by 
the acquisition of a similar diploma at home.” 

It might perhaps ))e complained that this reputation is of by-gone days, and 
not of our own days. Yet that, our University is maintaining its high standard 
even today is admitted by no less an authority as the headier Comiraission- the 
most imiHH’tant liniversity Commission in India within living memory, iteferring 
to the opinion ot this cx])crt body on the standard kci»t u)) by our University, the 
late Hir V. M. Coutts Trotter wuotc to the Vice-Chancellor, in 11U9, in these terms : 

“1 am told by the members of the Sadler Commission that the quality of a 
degree in the Madras University was no less than fifty per cent higher than that 
in other Universities. That is a thing to be luoud of, and 1 trust that the Madras 
University will keep up its high standaid of elli(‘iency.” 

And I could testify to the same view from my own ])ersonal exi)crieiice as a 
member of the University Syndicate. By insisting on a definite and high standard 
of iiroficioncy in the ])rolessorH, lecturers, tutors and deinouBtrators, working in the 
constituent and alliliated colleges under the Dniversity, as well as by a strict watch 
over the migration and admission of students to the colleges and over the conduct 
of the numerous examinations and their results, the Univeisity authorities have 
been steadily maintaining its reputation for Iiigh standard from the very commence¬ 
ment of its existence to the lucscnt day. 1 am sure, they will continue to jealously 
guard it ; and, as far as the Government are (concerned, the University could rest 
assured that, when recruiting men of other Univertica lor pul)lic‘ services, we arc 
scrupulously examining their qualifications so that the standard might not be 
lowered. It is not a special honour to be enrolled as a member of a University of 
such a high rei)utali()ii ? 

Hecondly, our University has luoduced a large army of great men wdio have 
shone as bright luminaries on the Jiorizon of public service in South India, if not 
over the w'hole of India. (Jreat statesmen and leaders, able administrators and 
])oliticians, eminent judges and lawyers, distingnished men of science and culture 
are found in large nuinbers among the alumni of this University. In fact, South 
India and our IJiiiversity have often supplied adniinislralors and officers of highest 
ability also to the Central Uovernment as well as to Indian Stateg. Tlic University 
of Madras has been a veritable nursery of many a great man ot India. Erom the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the highest of Simla to the depths of the Pearl 
Fisheries, one comes across administrators and officers, superintendents and clerks, 
produced by the University of Madras. I'crhaps our University, more than any 
other, has lulfilled the hopes of those who ];cnncd the Education Dispatch of 
issued by the Court of Diiectors of the East India Company to the Governor- 
General of India-in-Council and the British rulers in India. In the opening para¬ 
graph of that historic document, they expressed the hope that “the encouragement 
of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness 
but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantage, and so to 
supf)ly you with servants to whose jirobity you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart- 
meiits of the tState.” 

The example of their careers and the story of their adventures must be an 
inspiration to the rising generation of our graduates. Is it not an honour, 1 ask 
again, to be enrolled as a member of such an illustrious University V 

* In lact, the standard of our B.A. Bass degree course is so high th^bTiSy 
several students escape it by taking up B.A, Honours degree course. 
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The third feature worth noting; about our University is that it is a 
progressive University, ever f^rowinj^ and expanding its may-sided activities. 
When I survey the history of this University, 1 lind three well-marked 
stages in its evolution. Like the University of London, which served 
as the model for the three earliest modern Universities in Lidia—Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, ours started as an examining University, conferring degrees on 
candidates after they had ])rovcd their litness therefor by their respective 
examinations. This majestic and artistic, structure—the Senate House—stood 
here—alone for a long time—as a concrete embodiment of this conception or 
purpose of the early days, re(‘.cntly supi)lementcd l)y the new building on the 
Marina, known as the ‘'Examination Hall.” 

311011 comes the second period in its history, when a great change in its 
conception was introduced, in lOdil, by the first Madras University Act. The 
})rcanible which enunciates this iundamcntal change, reads tlius : 

"Whereas it is expedient to reorganise the University of Madras with a view 
to cstablishin'' a teaching und residential University at Madras while enabling 
the IJnncisily t^' continue to exercise due control over (he quality of the teaching 
given l)y colleges which are to constitute the University of JMadras or are afliliated 
to it.” 

And among the numerous poivcrs the Ac.t gave to the University it is signi¬ 
ficant tluit the vej'y first place are assigned to this new conception : 

‘‘(1) to provide for instruction and training in such blanches of learning as 
it may think fit and to make )>rovision for research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge ; 

“(■J) to cstai)lish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Since lU-’d, tluM'efuro, the ideal Imfore the Univeisity is no more that of a 
purely examining body. At one liound our conception of the University went even 
a stej) beyond the Newman’s idea of a University. In the Rreface to his 
well-known JJisnmrse^f, the Cardinal laid dowm his diet,urn that a University is 
a place of teaihing and that its object is the difliision and extension of 
knowledge rather than its advancement. In the new Act of 11U3 wo made 
])roviBion not only for the ditl'usion of knowledge, but also for research, for 
disco^'e^y and foi' adiuncenient of knowledge. It was a bold, but salutary 
])rovisioii that was thus made by this first University Act of our own Legislature 
soon after its establishment under the l)yarchic.al form of Democracy introduced 
by the Uclorms Act of lOdl. 

Now, this new ‘charter’ of cxjiansion, this new policy and outlook enabled 
the University to take a long stride in the direction of teaching and research. 
A beginning, indeed, along this line had already been made, as a result of the 
Univeisity Act of UK)I, with the introduction of two departments—the Deiiartment 
of Indian History and the De])artment of Indian Economics. It was, however, only 
after the passing of our owm University Act of J!U3 that the University adojited a 
bolder programme by instituting several new Dejiartmcnts of iStudy and Research, 
’riianks to the generous finacial support of the Covernment of Madras, thanks to 
the harmonious relationship between the University and the Covernment, thanks to 
the recognition of the University as an autonomous academic coriioration, and, above 
all, thanks to the able administration and guidance of a succession of educationists 
as Vice-Chancellors—men like Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Divvau Bahadur Sir K. 
Venkataratnam Naidu, Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Ramunni Menon, Rev. Er. F. 
Bertram, s. .1., Mr, R. Littlehailcs, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmaiiasvvarni Muda- 
liar and Diwan Bahadur S. E. Rungaiiadhaii—all of them educationists of ripe 
experience, the University was able to adopt a more forward policy in the matter 
of creating a series of new Departments of Teaching and Research, which have 
become the envy of other Universities. 

As the result of tliis forward jiolicy, today our University can legitimately be 
proud of a fully developed scheme of teaching and research. 'J’hcre are now ten 
well-organized Departments—Indian Economics, Indian History and Archaeology, 
Indian Rhilosophy, Indian Music, Mathematics, Geogranhy, and l^olitics and 
Rublic Administration, on the side of Humanities, ana Zoology, Botany and 
Biochemistry, with their rcsiicctivc, separate well-built laboratories, on the side of 
Science. There is, besides, the Oriental Research Institute, with its six Departments 
of Tamil, 3'elugu, Malayalam, .Kannada, Sanskrit and the allied languages of Arabic. 
Persian and Urdu, In addition to these ten Departments, instituted and recognized 
as such, there is a section of Statistics and two part-time lecturerships in Modern 
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European langua^^cB of FrcnoR and German. In all these departments 
and Bcetions toi^ether there arc 5 Professors, 7 Readers and 
21 Lecturers, with over GO students workiiifj; under them who are all 
engaged in research in the field of Indian thought and culture and in the domain 
of ilumaiiities and ^Science. One striking feature of all these develoi^ments is the 
interest shown in, and the emphasis laid on, the ])romotion of Oriental Learning : 
and 1 believe 1 am correct when 1 say tliat in this department of knowledge no 
other University can show such an elaborate provision or so substantial an outi)Ut. 
It is also worth mentioning that the University has instituted seven kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to candidates who arc taught by the University teachers and who 
come out successful in their respective examinations held by the University-a 
feature which makes the University a real teaching institution like the colleges 
under it. These seven l)iploma3 are for Economii-s, Geography, Music-, French, 
German, T/ibrarianship, and-the latest in the field, but one of the greatest impor¬ 
tance—the Diploma in Politics and Public Administration, for which the first batch 
of students sat for their examination just last month. 

1 wo other developments that deserve mention in this connection are the 
Libraries and the .lournals. The intensive work of thc^ entliiiHiastic stiiff and re¬ 
search students is made ]H)Ssible by having a special library atta^-hed to each of 
the Departments of Study and Itesoarch in' addition to the general Library of the 
University, wliudi, it may be noted with gratilication, is one of the largest of its 
kind in our country, and is housed in one of the mejst maenificent buildings on 
the Marina, ft is also worth mentioning that the University pnidishes, at pre¬ 
sent, two journals—one called Monrnal of the Madras Univen-sity,’’ started in I'.US, 
and the other known ns “Annals of the Oriental Itesearch Institute,” started in 
ITK), as a journal^ independent of the former. These two journals atford good faci¬ 
lities for the statr and stinliMits working in the various departments, to record the 
])rogi-es8 they make in the discovery or advancemc.nt of knowledge. If I am found 
to have dwelt at some length on this aspect, of the developrmmt of the University 
during the second period ot iis existence, it is because the whole organisation of the 
several Departments of 'Jeadiing and Ihisearch is such that any University may 
well he jiroiid of the achievement in realising the ideal of a true University of 
modern days. 

Now J pass on to the third period in the liislory of our University. It is 
diflieult to date the exact beginning of this period. However, it may be said that 
(luring the past ten years a new (b'veloiuuent has been percei)lible, and that is in 
the direetioii of social actixiiies, calculated to ]>roinote social c.nlliire in the alumni 
of the University so that they may berome better criticised of their country. It 
is the Progressive character of our University and the outlook of its authorities 
that suggested the new developments along this line, which distinguishes, more 
than anything else, this last ])eriod of its lustory. It is gratifying ‘ to note that 
recogni/uiig the fact that a University should not divorce itself' from the activ (3 
life around it, the authorities of the University have adjusted their policy to t/hc 
changing circumstances of our country. 

The two purposes of modern University education, as I take them to be, ore 
intellectual formation and social formation - intellectual eiiltiire and social culture. 
A cultured mind is the highest and most desirable of human values, and it is th(j 
result of intellectual formatipn. We have to guard ourselves against thinking that 
acquisition of knowledge is the same thing as intellectual formation. The lu-occss 
of acquiring knowledge consists in collecting a certain amount of historical facts 
philosopliical theories, scientilic luincii^es or mathematical formidre : thougli, of 
cpiirso, this collection of data can be preliminary or a means to the formation' of 
the mind. In tlie process of acquiring knowledge, whatever the fieM of that 
knowledge be-History or Philosophy, Economics or Politics, Mathematics or 
bcience, the mind gets the training that is needed to bring out the force * tlie 
steadiness, the comprehensiveness and the vcrsatilil.y of which that mind is capable. 
This discipline of the mind, this mental culture is the primary aim of University 
education from the very beginning of Universities, and it is in itself a good and 
useful asset for one’s journey through life after one’s University course. How 
precious an asset this mental culture is, has been cxjiressed most forcibly by Newman * 

General culture of mind is the best aid to professional' and scientific 
study and educated men can do what illiterate cannot ; and the man who has 
learned to think and to reason and to comjiare and to discriminate and to analyze 
who has refined his taste and formed his judgment, and sharpened bis intell(x;tual 
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vision, will not indeed at once lie a lawyer, or a statesman, or a physician, or a 
man of business, or an enj^ineer, or a chemist, or a p;coloi;i8t, but he will be placed 
in that state of intellect in which he can take ii|> any one of the sciences or callings 

I have referred to, or any other for which he has a taste or special talent, with an 

ease, a grace, a versatility and a success, to which anothci' is a stranger. 

But, in our own days, without social formation mental culture cannot shine to 
the best advantage, and social culture, therefore, ought to he as much an aim of 
modern University life as intellectual culture. Hence arises the obligation of a 
modern University to juovidc by itself and through its colleges for that social 
formation which is so necessary for transforming its alumni into good citizens of the 
country. Indeed, our University has been quite successful in im[)arting intellectual 
formation and thereby producing great leaders of thought and action for various 
departments of administration and for ])ublic life. To carry out this function, and 
to, sift the chaff from the wheat, the instrument used by the University has been, 
and will be, the system of public examinations. 3'hcse examinations do test a few 
of the qualities necessary for success in life, such as better industry, ai)plication, 

memory and conceuLration of mind. But there arc other social qualities to bo 

acquired, which arc more useful and necessary for a(-tivc citizenship, such as leader¬ 
ship, c.oiiragc, tact, conviction, decision, sympathy for the suffering, the 
weak, the de])resscd and the oppressed. if we arc to get rid of that 
parochialism and communalism, that stand in the way of our ahieving national 
solidarity and of making our system of Local t^elf-dovcrniuent a greater success, 
we have to train our future citizeiis to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family, caste or community. If the country needs enligh¬ 
tened leaders and worthy citizens imbued w'ith a S])irit of service and sacrifice 
to make the country a better land to live in, it is but ])ro])er that the 
University should turn its attention and devote its resources more and 
more to increase the amenities for promoting students’ social welfare, 
for developing their social (iualities, and for training them in social character 
and si)irit which are so necessary for the service of their countrymen. 
These (pialitics can be developed only through social activities. The Hostels, 
Unions, Clubs and playing-fields in our colleges and in the University are the 
natural training grounds for the cultivation of the social virtues. 

The achievements of our University in this department of its aetivities arc 
not so negligible as one is often led to think. I am not here speaking of the 
several social aedivities in the numerous colleges under the University ; I am 
specifically referring to the activities of the University itself. There is, first of 
all, the Madras University Union, which is ojien to the students of the constituent 
colleges as well as to the Research students or the University, paying an annual 
subscription of Rs. 3, and which is managed liy a Coverning Body consisting of 
the ITincipals of the constituent colleges. It has two habitations—one on the 
Hpur Tank Road, with sports and outdoor games, and the other in the Examination 
Hall with its indoor games, reading room and debates. 'Iho im])ortancc attached 
by the University to this institution may be gauged by the fact that the University 
is now siicndiug a liberal sum of Rs. 12,(XjO a year on this Union and its activities 
and is now constructing a i)aviliou at a cost of Rs. 1U,(X)(). Of late, the University 
has shown a great deal of interest in athletics. Besides the athletic activities of 
the Madras University Union, Inter-Collegiate sports and games have now been 
well organized on a regional basis, with the colleges grouned in four divisions, 
having as their centres Madras, Bangalore, Trichino])oly and Trichnr, and the 
University spends on these activities nearly Rs, 4,000 a year. The University is 
also actively participating in the Inter-Univcrsity Tournaments, i)articularly in 
tennis and cricket. Then there is the University Training Corps, with its four 
companies, having an enrolment of 20 Ollicers and 637 other ranks. In the 
University Training Corps arc represented almost all constituent colleges for 
men in the City of Madras, as well as three mofussil colleges—the Christian 
College at Tambaram and the St. Joseph’s College and the National College at 
Trichinopoly. And on this important activity the University is spending nearly 
Hb. 8,000 a year. Thus it will be seen that the University has fully realised the 
significant part played by Hostels, Unions and play-fields in the social formation 
of its alumni, and the authorities of the University deserve our heartfelt congratula¬ 
tions on the recent developments in the social side of University life. 

In other directions too our University has been progressive. In order to 
satisfy the new requirements of a changing country, during the past ten years 
56 
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the University has revised and expanded its courses of studies, has instituted new 
decrees and diplomas, and has sanctioned new schemes for farther development. 
Amon^ the new courses of studies, special mention may he made of Islamic 

History and (hilturc, a new prouj) added to both the Pass and the Honours 

courses; Hindi as a lanjA’ua^^e ^roup in B. A. Pass and Honours; all Dravidian 

lanp:uapcs having their resi^ective Honours courses; Byriac introduced in the 
Matriculation, Intermediate, B. A. ]*ass and Jlonours courses; the two Oriental 
Title Courses of Mai pan in Hebrew and Bop])ar in Byriac, and the introduction 
of a new Group D in the Intermediate, consistin^^ of languages, which is a 

prc))aratory course for B. O. L. A^ain, the p'owin^- importance of library work 
is rceopuized by developing the thrcc*months course for the (Uu tificatc in Librarian- 
ship iuio a ouc-ycar course for the new Dii)h>ma in Libraiianshii). The uBcfulness 
of a course of training in ]Miblic. administration has also been recognised by 
instituting a two-years course, open to graduates and others and leading to a 
l)i])loma in J'olitics and ]*ublic Administration ; and 1 attach such value to this 
course that 1 have already moved in the matter of getting the (Jovernment to 
recognize and ])rcH(U‘ibe it as an additional (pialilication lor those to be ap])ointed as 
Commissioners of j\luiiicipalilieB and Bccreiaries of i)islrict Boards. Idve new 
courses of Btudies and itcgrecs have also been inslitulcd—(1) Bachelor of Commerce 
(B. Com.), (A Bachelor ol Veterinary Bcicncc (B. V. Bc.g ('.]) Baclielor of Orieidal 
Learning {B. G. L.). (1) Bachelor of Music (B. Mus.), aiul (')) Bachelor of lOdiicatiou 
(B. Ed.). The old L. T. course continues as a one-year course, but with an im]or- 
taut chang(‘, viz., the addition ol a I'ractical couise, and the lirst l)atch of candi¬ 
dates for tlie new L. d'. will ap]>ear in 11)R) ; and the new degre.c of Bachelor of 
Education is one of two years of advanced studies. Besides, six new Research 
l)egrceH have been instituted—M. Litt., D. Litt., M. Ed., and IM. G. L., on the Arts 
side, and 1\1. Be. and D. Be., on the Bcience side. It is now pro])osed by the Board 
ol Btudies to institute a Dijtlomain Cooj)erat.iou, which may eventually be de\cloped 
into a Degree in Cooperation and Rural Bcience. 

Two other welcome develo|imonts of ree'ent years also dosewe special mention 
here. The demand for popular llnivcrsily lectun's in the mofussil has been met by 
the creation ol Pniversitv ExU'iision Boards in dillerent centres, like Aladras, Coim¬ 
batore, Ernakulam, ]\la(tura, Mangalore, d'eHicherry, Tinnevelly and 'Triehino])oly. 
About forty popular lectures on ditlerent useful subjects are delivered in a year, 
and thereby the PniverHity has extended its scope of edueation to the broader circle 
of the piibiic,. d'hus, in one sense, the Ibiivm.sil.y is becomijUA more and more a 
teaching University and })arliciiiating in the v\ider Adult Education movement. 
The other welcome. develo]'ment is the idi'a of starting Boeial Bervieo Clubs in the 
colleges under the University. 1 am ha.pi>y to think that our University is begin¬ 
ning to realise that it has not onl} to produce iulelleetually and socially eultured 
citizens, but has also the duty of su]i]»lying llie country Avith men and women 
possessing a sense of social serviee, so that they may serve their fellowmen wdth a 
spirit of service and sacrifice—(hat missionary s))irit Avithout Avhich much of social 
service cannot be expected out of the graduates of the University. 

While it is gratifying to note the ]>rogrcs8 made along these lines of expansion 
in recent years, it is regrettable to mention that Iavo important EaculticB still aAA'ait 
further development ; I refer to the Eacull.y of Commerce and the acuity of Eino 
Arts, which still await their respective colleges. With the growing economic 
development of the Province and the increase in the volume of trade, it is a sur¬ 
prise that no College of Commerce has yet come up in our Province. Perhaps it 
IB the only ordinary course of studies for which our young men have to cross the 
boundaries of our ITjuversity. Jt is my hoi)c and Avish that, with the coo})cratiou 
of the Government and of bnsincss magnates, a College of Commerec will soon he a 
fait accomidi. As regards the Eacully of Einc Arts, indeed, a few colleges have 
started courses in Music, but it is worth while considering the possibility of deve- 
loping the present Government Bchool of Arts into a College of Arts. Tliere is oj)0 
other department that awaits its college and degree ; I mean, technological studice, 
Wc have neither a Degree nor a College of Technology under the University. Here, 
too, w’ith the cooperation of the Government and the University, it may perha])B bo 
possible to develop the present Government School of 'JTchnology into a College 
of Technology and the present Textile Institute into a Textile College. I must 
here mention one more fact to complete the picture of the expansion policy of the 
University. There are four schemes, already approved by the University authorities, 
to institute four more departments of study and research, viz., Anthropology, 
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Experimental Psycholop^y, Physioa and Statistics, and I know that these useful 
schemes are kept in abeyance for want of adequate funds. 

This brin^^^a me to the question of finances, which, being, in the words of 
Kautalya, “the pivot of the State.” I cannot easily pass over without at least a 
brief examination. One two main sources of income of the University are the Fee 
Fund and the Covernment Grant. Is there any likcli-hood of a shrinking of these 
sources ?—this is the anxious question that agitates the minds of all those interested 
in the continued ]irogrc8S of our University. As regards the Fee Fund, 1 believe, 
this Fund has already reached its high-water mark, and I apprehended that a 
steady diminution is not beyond the realm of possibililies. d'wo causes, I am 
afraid, will lead to this unpleasant result. In the first place, one big slice of the 
tcrritoiial juristliction of the University is being cut oil as a consequence of tlic 
establishment of the Travam'orc University. Whatever may be the benefits the 
Tri^vancore State might derive by having a University of her own, the finances of 
our University will certainly be hit hard. Although some of the colleges within 
the area of the Iravancore University have broken oil their connection and the rest 
will follow suit, a f^w of the students will continue to cross the limits of tho 
State, to drink deep at the fountains of our University. Hut their numbers will 
be so small that they will not be large enough to maintain the financial equilibrium 
of our University. 

A second possible (‘auso for the shrinking of the Fee Fund is the diminution 
in the numl)er of students that will lumceforth enter the ])Ortals of University for 
higher cducaition. It. is the general desire that the large crowd of unfit candidates 
should not bo allowed to enter the University courses, and if the rci'ognition of 
Secondary Education as at ])resent conceived is cficcted, certainly a large number 
of students will be diverted to vocational courses and will settle in life without 
entering the University courses, 'ihe general good of the country demands a 
reform of this nature, though it may have its ro])ercussions on tho finaiiees of tho 
University. Hut, if tlie contemi)lat.ed reform of Secondary Education is judiciously 
carried out hy a hearty eo-O)►oration hetwocn the Government and the University, 

I am confiileut that the finances of tho Univerty will not he aflectcd to any consi¬ 
derable extent. If Government will ))rovi(le attractive course and Certificates in 
different vocational subjects in the high school stage, and if the University will ])ro- 
vidc ccpially attractive, advanced, contiunation courses in those vocational subjects and 
award di])lomas and tlcgrocs to the Bucecssful candidates, I am sure many will con¬ 
tinue to tloek to the University for useful, advanced vocational courses and at tho 
same lime to profit by the benefits of University life. The only ehango in tho 
position—and tlu change that we all desire—will he, not the diversion of the crowd 
from University education and life, but the diversion of those who arc unfit for 
an advanced literary education, to an advanced vocational education. If tho reform 
of Secondary Education and the readjustment of University eoursea arc carried 
out on these lines, X can aBsiirc the University that its finances will not be disturb¬ 
ed on this score to any porecptible extent. 

Some of you, I am sure, expect the Education Minister to examine here 
anot.hcr possible cause for the shrinking of the income of the University. There is 
a legitimate fear entertained in (‘ertain (luartcrs that the ])resent Government, with 
their desire to devote more attention and resources to masB cdueation, with their 
policy of ITohihition on tho one side and the policy of economy and retrenchment 
on the other, will soon turn their searchlight in the direction of the University to 
discover any'])OBsible chances of reducing tho Government grant to the University. 

I, too, entertain such a fear, because in a system of Government in which tho 
University grant is a votahle item of expenditure, no one can prophesy what tho 
future action of a fickle democracy will be. Nevertheless, as one who has fully 
and personally realized the needs of the University, as one who still thinks with 
onr leaders like Sri S. Satyamiirti that University c(lucation in this country has 
not reached that stage when it could he checked without detriment to the intellec¬ 
tual, moral and material progress of the people, you may rest assured that I shall 
have the needs of the University and of the country always in my mind. 

But may I not take this occasion to point out to the authorities of the Uni¬ 
versity another source of income which the University has not yet tapped ; I refer 
to largo nrivato benefactions. Indeed, the University has been able to attract a 
good numDer of endowments of Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 2,000 for instituting medals and 
other prizes in memory of distinguished men and women ; but is not open to the 
University to spend this amount on any capital expenditure or on any schemes of 
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expaiiBion. For these the University must secure free and larger endowments or 
donations. In fact, when the Madras Legislature introduced two provisions in the 
first University Act of 1923, such a possibility was contemplated. We find, in the 
constitution of the Senate, provision is made for the enrolment as Life Members 
of “all persons who make a donation of not less than Ks. 2r),0U0 to or for the 
general purposes of the University.’’ It is also ])rovidcd that “Every Association 
making a donation of not less than Rs. 25,000 and every peison making a donation 
of not less than Ks. 10,(K)0 but not amounting to Ks. 25,000 or more to or for the 
general pui'iioscs of the University shall be entitled to nominate one member of 
the Senate, who shall be a member for five years.” Now, I am decidedly of opini¬ 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed ITniversity under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far ■.re(*eived no donation, it is better that we remove these 
provisions when we amend the Act next time ; for it is a disgrace to provide in 
the statute for the possibility of getting such donations and then tell the world 
through the annual report that we have secured none of those donations. 

But in this connection I may be excused if I make an observation here. 
May 1 know if the University authorities have taken any ste]>8 to implement these 
jirovisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of security they have been sitting firmly on 
the rock of the block grant of Ks. 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any exertion to get a few such donations. Let them remember that even 
rocks are likely to be split into fragments under a severe eartlupiake. May I not 
aiipro}u-iately refer here to the enthuBiastic, and sucxTSsful etforts made by the 
Andhra University to secure several princely donations V Is that impossible for the 
University of Madras ? Have the springs of benefactions gone so dry in South 
India as to discourage similar efibrts being made by the Madras University ? The 
fact is that the ]KU'8istcnt refusal of the present Government to give any additional 
block grant to the Andhra University over and above the one-and-a-half lakhs 
originally lU’omised and regularly ])aid, has driven the Andhra University to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the old proverb goes, it, is necessity that is the mother 
of inventions and disc-overies. The Madras University, with its regular annual block 
grant of three lakhs and odd, has no ncccHsity to go about discovering new ways 
and means of adding to its caiutal rosonives. (ban it he that the fear of courting 
disap])ointment prevents ITniversity from launching upon this venture V 

Even if the University cannot got additional resources from the Government 
or from private l)cncfactors, 1 may ]H>int out that there arc certain ways of 

retrenchment; some of them arc o])cn to the University, while some others the 

Legislature must jieimit the University to ado])t. If you examine the items of 

expenditure out of the (lovernmont grant, I am sure you will easily 
find two or three items suitable for retrenchment. J shall not point them 
out myself, but will leave them as a riddle or a ]ui7,zle for you to find 

out. Wlicn the question of amending the University Act is taken up, the 
Government will consult the authorities of the University on the 

question of introducing certain amendments so ns to ellect some economics 
without sacrificing present efiiciency. With such additional resources it will be 
possible lor the University to continue to inainlain its nolicy of steady growth and 
development, introducing new departments of study and research and increasing the 
facilities for social activities in the University. 

Graduates of the year,Kern ember with legitimate pride that the University 
to whose membership you have bccji admitted today is thus one of glorious tradi¬ 
tions and creditable achievements. Is it not natural, therefore, that the Univer&ity 
should expect you to keep up ils honour in your daily life and conduct, in your 
future career in whatever walk of life you may enter hereafter ? 

Most of you have, no doubt, finished the toils of learning ; but you have now 
to begin the toils of life. Indeed, you have won laurels of victory in the Battle of 
Books or the Battle of Examinations ; but now there lies before you the greater 
battle—the Battle of Lib. The world you are about to enter is full of difficulties, 
dangers and disappointments. You will soon see around you a ceaseless strife 
going on everywhere in pursuit of food or fortune or fame. Unlike the world of 
College or University life which you are now leaving, yon will find the new world 
full of passions and prejudices, errors and evils of (liverse nature. New problems 
will perplex you ; false lights will misguide you ; unexpected obstacles will stop 
you ; powerful temptations will lure you ; envy and jealousy will assail you. 
Nevertheless, let not the new world turn you into pessimists. Your past life has 
armed you for the future ; tlie intellectual and social formation you have received 
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during your University life will stand in good stead in facing the coining Battle 
of Life. You have shown your mettle in the battles you have already 
fought and won in the world which you are emerging from. With the knowlecige, 
culture and virtue imparted to you during your scholastic life, with the endurance 
and perseverance manifested by you in the Battle of Examinations, and witn tnc 
boldness and courage with which you have surmounted the diflicultics of your 
collegiate career, you must now, with courage and hope, enter the new world with 
optimism and fight successfully the Battle of Life. 

In spite of the apparent gloom that darkens the horizon around, you could 
still win the Battle of life, provided you possess certain qualities which make for 
success. Your past success in the Battle of Examiiiatioiis implies that you possess 
qualities which give no small assurance of fitness for the various callings to 
which you arc destined. You have given proofs of your capacity for sustained applica¬ 
tion to academic studies, of your aptiUide for prolonged intellectual work, 
and your willingness to have your knowledge examined and tested and 
to have your in^dinations subjected to di8ci])linc ami control. With these advan¬ 
tages of intellectual and moral preparatory equipment which ought to prove service¬ 
able in your future career, you will now go out into the world to fight, boldly and 
confidently, the Battle of Life before you, But. in order to maintain the 
vantage ground, you will have to show that you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly recurring demands upon your menal powers and re¬ 
sources, as well as social and moral qualities, which active employments require. 
You will be frequently confronted with practical ditlicultics which you must 
bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in experience, you will 
gradually acquire the rctpiisite skill and confidence to enable you to discharge the 
several onerous duties that wdll devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
enter the world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in your ears : ‘'But 
chiefly the mould of a Man’s Fortune is in his own hands.” Remember that, 
like vour spiritual salvation, your economic and social salvation lies in your 
own hands. 

Before I proceed further, let me here sound a note of warning to those 
among you who have carried away coveted laurels of victory in the shape of 
medals and other prizes. Generally speaking, these arc, indeed, valuable passports 
for you to enter tlic world ol eompotilion more easily than your less fortunate 
companions ; but lei me forewarn you that they do not necessarily carry with 
them a guarantee of success in life. It is common enough to tell 

those who have gained prizes as students that the same qualities 

which placed them above their fellows in their respective classes, will 
procure them equal ]uomiiicnce in their aftcr-carcer. It is partly true, for 
talent and industry will always bear a market value ; but it is not whole truth. 
Otherwise we should not sec so many instances of clever school boys and brilliant 
University men who turn out utter failures in after-life. Ihe fact is that 
distinpiishcd success in practical life calls for qualities, mental and moral, which 
you nave not been required to display as students. It is upon the i) 08 se 88 ion 
and exercise of these qualities that your future success depends. The four essential 
requisites of success in adult life arc the iiower of increasing knowledge, skill 
in applying that knowledge, and the cultivation of social and moral qualities. 

Y^ou must always bear in mind that the knowledge which any one of you 
possesses is but a tiny portion of the whole. Literature and Science are Himalayan 
regions, in which the horizon extends as the mountaineer ascends. Whatever department 
of knowledge you may have selected and snccialised in, you will find a lifetime too 
short for the work that lies before you. Tne University has but initiated you into 
a corner of the vast field. It has entrusted to you a lamp of knowledge, and your 
duty is to keep it burning more and more brilliantly, taking care to pour more oil 
into it and keep its wick regularly trimmed in time. You have, indeed, completed 
your collegiate career ; but you cannot claim to have completed your education or 
the acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge is truth, and all of us, throughout our 
life, are seekers after truth You may perhaps know that quaint old saying: 

Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines. Into whatever profession or 
avocation you may enter, your making a mark in it depends on your 
continuing to study and learn, keeping your torch of knowledge burning 
bright. A thorough knowledge of all the available literature in a particular 
line will prove a powerful weapon in the hands of every one in that 
profesBion or eervicc. However, I must make the appeal in a special manner 
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to graduafcos in Law, Medicine and Enf^inecring. These branches of know¬ 
ledge demand the labour of a life-time. In the case of Law, the field is so vast 
ana the possible anplications are so varied that no one should cnier on its study 
who is not prepara to be always learning. And Engineering are sciences that are, 
in this age, eminently progressive. Every day additions arc being made to our 
knowledge of the working of Nature and of the methods of subduing her forces— 
the legitimate work of Doctors and Engineers. You must, therefore, be ever watch¬ 
ful of what is new and ever labouring to extend the limits of your domain of 
knowledge, if you desire to su(‘ceed in life by maintaining inoficiency and attaining 
distinction in your Sfiecial calling. Not only these graduates of ])i’ofessional degrees, 
but every one in whatever department of life, must remain a lover of books—books 
which bring knowledge. Knowledge conne<*led with your ])articular dcjiartment of 
work can never be useless. It is your knowledge added to the social and moral 
cjualities that will secure you a higher stage of success. 

Apart from the question of adding to one’s stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of study, there is the wider question of keeping up that intelh'ctnal culture 
you have received from the University. Every one of us must be readers of liooks 
of men, and of facts. Even the busiest of us must endeavour to drink deej) at the 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own the water of otlier minds. 
We must also keej) ourselves over moving with the stream of Iniman tljought that 
has llowcd on and sliall flow' on through .all the ages. One of oiir eminent doctors 
lately drew' ])ointed attention to this fact. In his convo<‘aiion address, two years 
aog, Rao Ihihadiir Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudali.ar oiiservod ; 

‘d deplore the tendency in some of tln^ nliimni of the Univci'sity. to so engross 
themBolves in their iiarticular vocation, that’ tlusy have neither the time nor the 
inelinatioii to pursue their literary studies, or to cidtivaie tlieir faciiKies ol close 
reasoning and constant inquiry. Nothing is calculated to petrify the development 
of the intellect and make it submissively accept the ])recoiiceived oiiiiiions of others, 
as this ])olicy of intelle<‘timl inertia. Oiu' of the greatest legacies of a 
University training is that the host thoughts of the men of letters of all nations 
of the world arc available for the keen student of human nature, and it is these 
elevating ideas and ideals that will, ere long, liclp one to take his i)roi)cr ])Iacc in 
the body ]iolitic and add his quota to the welfare of the general iiublic*.” 

Men wliom you meet in all their variety of intollcct.nnl and moral nature, the 
political and social forces at w'ork around yon, the tendencies and aims of current 
speculation, will furnish a well-trained mind with food for constant thought - 
thought that will elevate and brace your whole inner man liy keeping yon in 
perpetual contact with what is real and enduring lienealh the show's of the tloi'ting 
hour. While 1 advise you not to despise or neglect the words of other minds in 
the world I would at. the siane time cmithasise the need of resisting the tem])lation 
of blindly following the Ihonghis and ideas of others. Jlaving listened to other 
minds and assimilated what they have to give you, you have the duty of forming 
your own opinions. Only by venturing to think your own thoughts and to aekno- 
wledge no authority but that of the truth you have discovered, can you enable your 
minds and discharge your responsibility. 

More important, than knowledge is its practical application to ditTereut situations 
in life. Merc knowledge of facts, theories and princiiiles is not snlllcient for success 
in life without that skill in their np])luation, which is only to be acquired by 
experience. One can acquire a mastery in the theory of sw'imining without seeing 
more water than would till a basin ; but, if he were to rely solely upon this, ho 
would be drowned the very first time he ventures out of his de])th. A Medical stu¬ 
dent may be acquainted with use of every drug in the rharma(‘opocia, and may bo 
perfect in describing the symptoms of every known disease ; but the first time he 
is taken to a sick bed and told to ascertain, from the languid eye, the fecldc pulse 
and some incoherent answers of the patient, what his illness is, the Alastcr of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery begins to realise his own weakness. And so it 
is with every profession in its own way. rroficicncy and distinction in a profession 
can be acquired only by patient study of the realities of life, by long experience in 
the application of facts, principles and theories to concrete situations. I tell you 
this not with a view to discourage you, but to make you realise that you should 
not consider your education complete, when and though you may have mastered 
everything that could be found in the text-books and reference books you have 
perused, and that you mut be prepared at first for very diBlicariening labours and 
should expect bucccsb only after you have completed the study of the Book of Life» 
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It ifl well that you Bhould know this, as it will serve the double purpose of cheek¬ 
ing' that exT'CHsivc self-conrulcnec which is always felt at first by youtli oveiyowin^ 
with hook knowledge, and of softening the sense of disappointment and of Wiure, 
which yon arc biug to expericniic when you first come into competition with the 
trained iiiLclIcct of an ex^HTienced man in the ]>r()fcsBion. 

More im]tort;\nt, Biill arc the social and moral qualititics which give 
both knowledge and its application stability and direction. All your talent, learn¬ 
ing ability and industry will be of no avail unless you possess in abundance also 
social moral finalities. The need of jwssessing developed social (pialities springs 
from the very natiiro of man as a social animal. Your chara(‘tcr must be such 
that you love others and arc lovfid bv others. When you occupy positions of im- 
iKirtaucc ill life, whether in jiublic, acfministration or in ])rivate services, you have 
U) deal wilh equals, superiors and inferiors. To all these alike you must show a spirit 
ol 1()\(‘, kindness and consideration. In deciiling fiuestions of reward and punishment, 
aiipointinent and promotion, suspension and dismissal, you will have to be guidcil 
by a sense ol jiislice seasoned with mercy ; you must govern with firmness and yet 
With kindness, (me lesson T have learnt during the short period I have been in 
office IS that our administration is so wooden, so mechanical, that tlie human cle¬ 
ment is olten forgotten. In a land of ])ovorty and misery, what is legal before the 
Stale may not be what is legifimate before the Creator. If our great Krnperor Asoka 
is called “the Jlurnaiie'’ it is be-'anse he did not ignore the human clement in 
administration, tsecomlly, in our social and civic relations, wo must not set aside 
the fei'lings ol others. In a land of diverse creeds and castes, we must learn to bo 
more tolerant oL our neighbour’s fei'lings, simtiments and even idiosyncrasies. In 
life you will conn' in contact with innumeralilc men with religions, opinions and 
tcm[)eramcnls dilleri'iit fiom yoms. Ihit, do not on that account despise them or 
uouiid their feelings. 'I’iie jiopularily of great and good men is directly ])roi)OL’- 
tional to their liabit of res]»ecting others’ feelings. DiUbring capacities for judg¬ 
ment, diversity of interests and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong are 
]'ol('i)t causes for division and strife in our country. But the graduates of the 
Ibin'crsity liave the duty of setting an c\ami>Ic of social aci'ommodation in a land 
of such di\ersilies like ours ; they are to bo the embodiment of social virtues. 

IMoral qualities are oven more im]>ortaut than social (pialiticH for success in 
life, 'i'he fiisl. place among them 1 would give to courage of eonvietiou. If, after 
inipiiry and thought, you have reached a eouvietiun, avow it without considerations 
of letir or favour. It is only in that way that you could make your (■oiitributioii to 
the i»roircss and i)ro]iagalioii of tinth, so essential for the progu'ss of our eouiitry. 

If you arc ci^.ivineed tJiat a bi'Iief in good and had omens ami other sunerstitions 
ami errors lias done harm to individuals, tliat had and unhealthy social ami religions 
ensloinB have done a disservice to the cause of our national iirogress, and on the 
other hund, that such jiolicics of our ({overnmont as the i’oliey of Ih'ohibition are 
in the best interosls of the i>eople, do not hesitate to say so, even from the toj) of 
your house and at the toj) of your voice. Jn short, think straight, see clear and 
speak loud. 

A sci'oiid quality which will smooth your pass.ago through your new world of 
difTerciices of opinions and divergences of interests, is a spirit of compromise. (.)ftcn 
one hears this loud ])roelamation from the young as well as the old : “1 hate 
eomiu’omiscs; I am an uncom])romisiiig fellow.” If there is one lesson more than 
another wbh'h the Muse of History teaches her devotees, it is the need of eom])ro- 
miscB in life. It is said that jiarallcl lines do not meet and that the North Tolo 
cannot meet the South Bole. Naturally, parallel lines nor the Boles eonld meet 
each other ; but the si)irit of compromise is so Bui^cniatural a force that it can 
successfully overcome the Laws of Nature. How many stubborn conflicts in the 
history of a nation or in the history of international relations, have been settled 
by the 8j>iriL of compromise 1 Without sacrificing one’s tried and cherished princi¬ 
ples, witnout forsaking tlic fundamentals, we can settle oiir difi’ercnces by mutual 
concessions with good will on either side. Dcadloi'ks and stiikcs, so prominent in 
our economii*, civic and political life of today, could be avoided by mutual conces¬ 
sions. If you, Hindu, Muslim and Christian graduates of the University, desire to 
be the makers of a New India, whether it be through Municipal Councils, District 
Boards or Legislatures, or even in private life, you cannot possibly serve your 
country—a country of diverse creeds, castes and communitics—unless you are 
actuated with a spirit of generous compromise, which, however, must need stop 
short of sacrificing true principles. 
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Thc third quality which will be a prop to yon throughout your life is the 
possession of good manners. Good manners diminish the friction which attends 
one’s passage through life, while the absence of them may even seriously mar great 
abilities or moral worth. It is worth repeating every day, along with tnc morning, 
noon and evening prayers, that good manners arc to life what oil is to machinery. 

The crowning moral (piality 1 would recommend to you for success in life is 
the cultivation of the principle of honour, without which all your intellectual powers 
will only be a snare to yourselves and a source of clanger to others. Many are the 
temptations which are likely to beset your path in life—temi)tations from without 
temptations from within—to resist which will require the energetic action of all 
the better elements in yonr eharaetcr. It is worth while for you, therefore, to 
meditate daily on the truth that there is nothing so easy to preserve as your 
honour, if it is carefully and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
im])Ossible to regain as your honour, if it is once lost or tainted. The dishonest 
man does a threefold injury ; he injures himself, he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man by weakening that confidence 
which we are naturally disposed to place in the integrity of others. Never for a 
moment forget the golden saying of the brave Duke of Haxojiy : “the straight line 
is the shortest rcjad.” 

However, J should like to warn yon against that utilitarian maxim : “Honesty 
is the best ])olicy,” It is a sound maxim, it yon do not confound the result of 
hon( 3 Sty with the reason for lumcsi.y. Honesty is the host ]>olicy, but the man who 
is honest because it is politic, will be apt to reverse the maxim and to think that 
what he fancies to be most politic is really bonc.st. lie lionest, because it is right. 
Because of your honesty, you may not perhaps l)e reward(!d ])y status and wealth, 
but you will, 1 assure you, reap your reward in that self-respect and contentment, 
which always follows up a consciousness ol having done yonr duty, which neither 
status nor wealth can even' bestow, d'hoiigh lionesty is the best poli( 7 , it may not 
be a paying policy in this wicked Avotid, but as members of the University you 
arc to shine as stars of purity and brilliance in the tirmament of Indian society. 

U is to make you lia])])y in spite ol the adverse efiects of your policy of 
honesty that I rccomnicnd to you one more quality—contentment—a soothing balm 
to heal the sores of adversity. While you strive after increasing success, learn to be 
contented Avith Avliat falls to Aour lot. Without contcutmont no man can bo 
continuously happy in this Avorld. It is mind that makes a ‘heaven of hell' and a 
‘hell of heaven.’ In the heat and tumult of the Battle of Life, 1 appeal to you not 
to forget that the factors of liaiipiness are not Avcalth, power and position, but 
health, comi)etencc ami contentment. 

These four, then,—the power oi knowledge, the skill in its ap])lieation, and the 
social and moral (pialities-I assure you, will bring yon success in the Battle of 
Life. Firmly and consistenUy do your duty, neither out of fear nor for favour, 
but out of a sense of duty, and do not alloAV, in your daily life, inclination to take 
the ])laec of duly, and succcbs will Ik; yours. Be heroes, determined to siuiceed, and 
your determination to succeed is iialf the victory in the battle. You have the best 
wishes and siiiccrest blessings of yon alma mater and of your ■friends and well- 
wishers for a successful life in the Avorld outside the portals of the University. 
Carry with yon George Herbert’s words of advice, encouragement and hope : 

Fitch tliy behaviour low, thy projei^ts high, 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be ; 
t?ink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree. 

The Battle of Life is bad enough for all; but it is worse for the graduates 
that enter upon it during these years, and the main reason thereof is the problem 
of educated unemployment. The problem had not attained its present dimensions 
Or intensity when I left the Uni\Trsity twentyfive years ago. There was then a 
certain amount of correlation betAA'cen the supply and the demand ; but today the 
supply exceeds the demand a hundredfold in cvey walk of life, in every branch of 
puhlic service and in every department of business, so much so that not only has 
the market value of a degree or a diploma considerably gone down, but there is 
not an adequate demand even for a supply at a much lower price. The graduates 
of today cannot, therefore, enter the world of life with any confident outlook, and 
the problem is engaging the serious attention of both Governments and Universities. 
The problem has assumed such importance today that I may be excused if I venture 
to devote a few minutes for its examination, particularly to examine two question — 
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viz., on whom should the blame rest ? and how should we remedy the evil or 

solve the jirobleni ? 

Is the ITniversity responsible for the alarming proportions the problem has 
assumed in our riov'iiec ? No, 1 will not throw the nlame on the University. 
The aim of a University is the spread of intellectual and Boidal culture, imparting 
to those who seek entrance into it mental discipline and social spirit that are 
highly necessary for any one who seeks success in life, whatever be the service 
or activity in which ho may engage himself. Like a Temple of Knowledge, the 
doors of the University are to be kept wi<lo 0[)cii to admit within it every one 
eligible for admission therein, without distinctions of sex or caste or creed or 
colour. Whether all those going out of its ])ortals will derive adequate material 
advantages as a result of the stamp of mental and social culture imprinted 
on their minds and hearts, is no concern of the University. Because there is 
likely to be a larger supply of graduates than the world could consume, is the 
Thiivcrsity to shut its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors ? 'JLc duty of the University is to supi)ly the country with 
men and women of cidture as leaders of thought and action, to gather under its 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the woild with a national outlook as self-respecting members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in the books they 
study and Avith the instruction they receive in the Uollegcs under the University— 
in short, to breathe a new spiiit into the rising generation of men and women 
BO that they may become able leaders and Avoiihy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this part nobly and successfully is borne out 
by the civic, and politii'td consciousness and activities we see around us to-day. 
By iril.roducing the vivifying inllucnces of Western learning and s}urit, by 
jiromoting the identity cl interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowledge and culture to fill positions of trust and resiiosibility, 
onr University has discharged its duties faithfully and siicccssfiilly. If some of 
them, or even many of them, do not find lucrative occiii)ation8 in life, we cannot 
well lay the blame at the door of the University. 

Shall we, then, blame the parents who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to settle in life 
with a comfortable income tor tlicir maintenance ? 1 will neither blame the 
parents for what they do, though what they do is clone blindly and instinctively. 
Idle system of education introduced by tlie famous Dispatch of lyol had the 
effect of creatin ; a new intellectnal aristoera(*y, and every parent wanted his 
child to he boin or reliorn into this new caste—the ‘Brahmin’ of the new education. 
To him alone were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
in Government services or in business ollices. Jn a land of castes, it may be 
uardonablc if every ])arciit desired to find his son occuj»ying a position in the 
nighest caste of the ‘Brahmins’ of the new intellectual aristocracy—-an aristocracy 
of knowledge, of oflicc, of ]>owcr, of status and of rvcalth. Without the hallmark 
of a University degree none could enter the inner circle of this aristocracy. 
Naturally, therefore, there has been a rush for Uni' ersity education and conse¬ 
quently an overcrowding in the colleges and Universities of the country. As long 
as there is no other alternative course ojicn to the parents to give their children 
a respectable position and a lucrative occupation in life, what they have been 
doing blindly and instinctively has to be condoned. 

Shall we, then, throiv the blame on the Government ? Indeed, the Government 
of the country is more responsible ibaii tlie University for solving this problem 
of unemployment. The eligibility of admission to the University is determined 
by the results of the S. S. L. G. Examination—an examination which is under 
the control of Government, an examination for which the courses of stndies are 
prescribed by Government and whose conduct is entrusted to a body aiipointed 
mainly by Government, an examination which is made to serve the double purpose 
of entrance into the public services as well as entrance into the University. For 
want of adequate facilities for boys and girls to enter uiion diversified and 
respectable courses, preparatory to different walks of life, all run the same course, 
only to find out at the end that their studies lead them nowhere but the University 
courses in Arts and iSciences. In my humble opinion, the Government have to 
share the major part of the blame for the sad sta^c of affairs; and it lies with 
the Government, ip collaboration with the University as well as with busineesmen, 

57 
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to find out a proper Boliition of the problem. The present Government will 
shortly he takinji; up the question of solvinfi; this ]u-ol)lem. 

On what basis and on what lines shall we approach the problem ? The 
report of the Ilarto^ Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Coininission, 
])opulaily known as the Simon Commission, went thoroni;b]y into the question 
of the state of education in India. 'lhouc:h the main purpose of the enquiry 
was in relation to an extension of the franchise, the Committee took the opportu¬ 
nity-the first opportunity atlbrded since the Hunter Commission of 188J—to 
survey the Avholc field of education. Tliis reiHirt, imblished in lOJD, formed an 
important document—a valuable addition to the literature on education in India. 
In iioiiit of imp(n-tanee, the Hartoic (\immitt.ce Iteport was to elementary and 
secondary edu(*ation what the Sailler C’omniission lieport was to Universil.y 
education. Amon^ the many findint^s of the llarto;; ('ommittec, the report drew 
prominent attention to three disquietin':; and sienilicant features of the state of 
education, ri:., ( 1 ) the ineifectivcncss of a lar^c ]iortion of the total expenditure 
on education, ]iarticularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education ; (:3) the 
Iar|j;e number of unlit candidates who were lindini; their way into tlie c()liefj,es and 

higher educational institutions ; and (il) the lack of llexibility in the system of 

secondary educ tion. We are here concerned only wilh the last two features—the 
entrance of the unlit candidates to the Universily and the lack of llexibility in the 
secondary education course < )u a candid cxaininaiion it will be lotind that these 
two features are rebiled as cause and cllei-t: it is because of the lack of llexibility 
in the system of secondary education that many unlit caiididateB rush madly 

into the Universily courses in Arts and Sciences. The more wc reco^;nize the 

truth of tliis view, the nearer shall wi* be to (he solution of the problem in hand, 

llecauso the S. S. L. C. system does not alford facilities to the students to choose 
diflercnt courses ol studies accordin'!; to their talents. ai>tit.ude and pin sc, all run 
alonj; the same course and ]uish their way into the Univeisity and make our 
eolle^cs too crowded to cnahlo tlieni to acquin' adequate intellectual and social 
cnltiire. (.)nc of lire requisites of true intellectual foimation is the tutorial system. 
With such lar^e crowds in our colh^^e classes and with the present sysli'm of 

“mass Imdiires” (to borrow a eharacterislie expri'ssion of the late Professor Uoilcy), 
and with the ])Oor finances of most of onr colIc;;es, it is simply impossible to 
have anything ai>pi’oachin;;' the tutorial syslmn, which the JOn^lisli Universities 
arc famous for. IS one has realised the value of the tutorial system to the same 
extent, nor has any one spoken so stroii'rly in favour of it, as our esteemed 

friend Mr. M. JlnthmiBwainy, who, in the eouiBe of his Gonvocation addrcBS, five 

years aL;o, said : 

“Ar for the intellectual side of tlio University education I would earnestly 
plead that the genuine tutoiial system, which coimi^ts in a rc};ular Professor or 
Lecturer hi'inj;' in charae of a small nnmlior of students whose reading he guides 
and with whom lie discusBes the Biibject of a wi'ckly essay, may be more widely 
used, whereas most colleges seem to he Katislied with the imitation article which 
eonsists in the aiipointinent of a low ])aid corrector and marked of more or 
less satisfactory answers to more or less probable qnestionii. It is the weekly 
essay and the discussion with ones tutor, the training in the art of examining 
and appraising orii’iual documents or Instorical or jxililiial data or economic 
facts that distinguish the llonoiirs courses at English Univei'silieB, and which 
would, till the want is ndide good in India, make it advisable for our best 
graduates to proceed to English Ilniversities to get a training which Indian 
Universities and Colleges do not at incsent ])rovide.” 

80 , too, in the matter of social foimation mneli headway cannot he made with 
the large number attending our eullegcs. Play-grounds arc not adequate for 
various games and for every one to get a turn. Uollege Hostels arc so limited in 
their aecommoilation that most of the students of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or hotels that are physically and morally unhealthy and 
unsuited for eoncontrated iritelloetnal pursuits. Alommon Rooms, Clul)S and Reading 
Rooms in colleges are inadequate to meet the ie(iuirements of the largo numbers. 
Students’ Assoeiations and Societies have so large a mcmberslii]) that very few get 
a chance to speak or to take part in a debate. For any adequate social rormation 
onr numbers are too many. In many ways, therefore, with such large numbers, 
real improvement—intellectual, moral or social—in the University life of today is 
almost impossible of realisation. 

How to control the numbers and restrict them to practicable dimensions is 
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the problem before educationists, before the University and the Government. In our 
anxiety to limit the numbers, we should not, however, restrict the opportunities 
for hipher studies to any deserving aspiring youth. It is an admitted fact that, 
although some tail in their University examinations for want of serious and cons¬ 
tant a])plication, by far the majority fail in them for lack of aptitude for higher 
academic ])iirsiiits. Jnslead of allowing all to rush along the same route, wc have 
to afford facililics by providing varied courses of studies during the secondary 
education stagi' so that each of the asiurants for higher studies may find provided 
something that is congenial to his natural taUpts and aptitude and practicable 
within his liruiicil linancial resources. What we should aim at is a reorganization 
of the secondary education course so as to enable those who have a call for 
vocational education no less than those who have the necessary aptitude for literary 
studies, to (ind suitable choices provided in the high sehool (‘ourse, and also an 
expansion of the present Uiiiversily courses so as to ju'ovidc for moie diplomas and 
degrees in vocational or luofcssional courses, which shall be a natural continuation 
of the high school vocational courses. Thus, by a readjustment or reorganization 
of the secondary education course and by adding a few more vocational courses in 
the collegiati' or University stagi*, we shall lie al)lc to solve the problem as far as 
the Government and the llnivcisity could do. Jf the (ioveriiment, the University 
and the businessmen ])ut their heads and shoulders together, I am optimistic 
eiiongh to think that, we shall he able to solve the problem of educated nncmploy- 
ment to the extent that is jtossiblc in the present circiinistanecs of our country. 

So far ] have ]daced before yon a fairly comjdete idea of your University in 
order to enable yon to realise how honouralde it is for you to be members of such 
an illnstriiHiH Ihiiversity ; and 1 have also cxi)lain('d how you could win the Battle 
ot liile. Now it remains tor me to biing home to you some of your responsibilities 
as graduates of the University. 

Corresponding to the honour you liave obtained, it must be borne in mind, 
yon have certain lu'w responsibilities resting on your shoulders. These responsibilities 
aiisc out of the Lhn'C promises made by all the graduates assemhled here and the 
one ]tromisc specially made by the graduates of professional degrees. All of yon 
hav('^ liromiscd that (1) “you will conduct yourselves as members of this University,” 
(L*) “you will support and i)romole the cause of morality and sound learning”, 
and (.1) “yim will uiihold and advance social order and the well-being of your 
Icllow-men'’; and the graduates of the professional degrees have ])romised in addition 
‘‘that yon will faithfully and carefully fnllil tho duties” of your respective profes¬ 
sions, “that you will, ou all occasions, maintain their purity and reimtation, and 
that you will never deviate Irom the straight path of their honourable exercise by 
making your knowledge subservient to unworthy ends.” These four promises 
coiistitulc your ‘charter of duties,’ which go with the honour and privilege you have 
obuiined today. Let me now discharge my duty of bringing out the im))lication of 
these ]»i()mises, so that you may enter the world of life with a full consciousness of 
your new resiionsibilities. 

By virtue of the hall-mark of the TTiiiversity you have entered the inner circle 
of the leaders of the nation—leaders of thought and action. As torch-bearers of 
cull lire, you hiu c aciluired the right to join the baud of leaders who are (tarrying 
on the administration of the country and are working for the progress of the 
peoidc. You are the light that has to illuminate the dark corners of our society. 
You have to be the iiioiioers of ])rogr(*s8 in diHerent dcfiartmeuts of national 
a(_lvancemeht. On you rests the heavy responsibility of your countrymen to a hap¬ 
pier lile by raising the material and moral standards of their life, 9'he nation looks 
up to yon as leaders to elevate her in the comity of civilized nations. Whatever 
your avocation in life, you have to render service to your country, lie “iSeivants of 
India.” Will you not shoulder the responsibility corresponding to the position of 
honour you have attained to day ? I^et me briefly iilace before you some of the 
problems of your country and point out to you how you could serve your fellow- 
men as leaders of thought and action. 

The greatest ])roblem before us today is how to attain national unity which, 
History shows, is the necessary requisite of national advancement. Unfortunately* 
owing to the antecedents of past history of the country, our nation has become a 
museirm of races, of languages, of cultures, and of religions-a land of fundamental 
diversities instead of being a land of fundamental unity. Unless we develop a 
unity and solidarity out of these diversities, our nation cannot take its legitimate 
place among the civilized nations of the world. Every patriotic sou and daughtei 
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of Mother India has the responBibility to work for her unity, particularly the 
educated and enlightened fiecAion to which you now belong. You have the 
respoiiHibility, therefore, to work for the harmony and concord between the various 
elements constituting; Indian nationality. The three main communities—the Hindu, 
the Muslim and the Christian—must be educated by you, as their leaders, to live 
together, to work toj^ether and to ti^ht tojj^ether as brethren of one family, as we 
see today in other civilized nations. By the negative social service of not speaking 
from the ])latform or writing in the press anything Unit will ])romotc communal 
disharmony, distrust and disputes, and by the jmsitive social service of clubbing 
together in associations and societies, as you have hitherto done in your college 
and University Unions and Clubs, you have to ediu'ate the citizens of the country, 
by both precept and example, how to behave as brethren of a family, as citizen 
of a common country. This would be one of the greatest services you could 

render to your MoUierland. The intellectual and social foiTuation you have 
received from the University will hcli) you to discharge this ro8])onsible duty 

of yours, Secondly, by organising local, civic, social and cultural assocaations and 
societies, irresiiective of castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
help on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men. You have 
promised that you will, as far as in you lies, uphold and advance social order 
and the well-being of your fellow beijigs. Introduction of healthy social and 
moral reforms is necessary under the present conditions of society in India. 
Through such organizations you could profitably work for the welfare of your 
countrymen, and thus discharge this responsibility of yours. You are to lead the 
nation along the right ])ath of wcll-l)cing ; yon are to guide your ])coi>le to 

appreciate, or, if the case be, to condemn the several movements in the land, be 

they for social or economic or moral or civic or }K)litical advancement. U'hc 
average man, without that cdu(*ation which it has been your privilege to enjoy, 
will look up to you to interpret the iiolicy and ])iogramme of the (iovernmciit of 
the ITovinec or of the country and to rejucsent to the (Jovcnmient and to the 
local authorities their disahilities and grievances as well as their oiiinions on the 
measures the Government happen to introduce for their welfaie. Thus you oceiipy 
a responsible jiOHition as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 
people and as m()uth|)icccs of the iiconle towards their Government. It is through 
Bueh organizations that you eoulci discharge this responsibility of yours more 
cflectively and, therefore, more successfully, lienee the need for yon to take a 
lead in developing ])opnlar societies, clubs and associations for the well-being of your 
fcllow-meu, You have also the responsibility of ujholding law and order. Without thesO 
no country could be great nor could a nation attain material and moral iirogress. 
These are days of revolt against lawful authority, of extravagant exhibition of 
one’s liberty of thought and action, of violent re])rcHcntations of one’s disabilities 
and grievances. ()f late, we have hud a number of strikes of students, of 
lal)Ourcrs, and of motor drivers. “J>own with aided managements,” “Down with 
the Headmaster,” "Dowm with the Police,” “l)ovvn with the Ministry”—such 
slogans have, of late, rent the air, here as w'cll as elsewhere in our ihoviuee. 
And quite recently one of the City pai)crB correctly observed : - 

“Violent denunciations breathing ill-will against all and sundry are the bane 
of agitations that depend on public su])])ort for their eventful success and are 
eonecived in the form of, appeals for intervention addressed to Government. A 
little less of destructive zest will do no harm to demonstrators bent on a narade 
of their wrongs, and the secret of winning sympathy—and through it reclress— 
lies in reducing oflensive outbursts to a minimum in the course of ventilating 
a grievance.” 

In all these movements you have the duty of giving the right direction to 
the new forces that arc let loose in modern society. As enlightened leaders and 
cultured citizens, you have to lead the nation along paths of truth and non¬ 
violence—two great virtues for which our ancestors were once famous. You havo 
appreciated the value of discipline, the importance of law and order, during your 
University life. These qualities are needed also in the State for its well-being so 
that the citizens of the country may lead a haj)])}' life, continually enjoying security 
of person and property, and peacefully carrying on their respective avocations in 
life. In this matter, too, you have to be leaders of thought and action. 

If you have a sufficint mastery of your mother-tongue, you could devote 
a part of your time and leisure to enrich with modern ideas and thought 
the literature in the various languages of our country. Especially at a time when 
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we cannot make much headway in furthering our policy of substituting Indian 
languages for English as the medium of instruction in schools and colleges, you 
could make your contribution to the production of suitable books for the use of 
the rising generation of students. You have both the facility and the op])ortunity 
to be of service to your less fortunate brethren and sisters that sit still in the 
shadow of ignoraiu^e and darkness. The knowledge you have gained through the 
medium of Knglisli, you have a resi)on8ibility to iin])art to the multitude to whom 
God had not given favourable o])portunitic8 for school or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, which is still in its infancy, looks up to you for service and 
support. By means of occasional lectures, good, informing articles in the papers 
and magazines, and cheap, wellwritten tracts and books, on the subjects oi your 
Bi)Ccial studies, you could do immense service to your tcllowmen—a duty which 
you have to discharge as worthy members of the Hiiiversity, as torchbearers of 
knowledge and culture, as rcs])cctablc and responsible citizens and lovers of 
your country. 

A field of activity that will give you ami*lc opjiortuniliGs of service is social 
reform. There is a conliict going on in our country between the old order and 
the new, between the school of orthodoxy aiul that of heterodoxy, between the 
lovers of Original civilization and those of Western civilization. You will soon 
find it impossible to resist the tem])tation to join this conliict. On what side will 
you throw in the weight of your ojiinion, inlluence and power ? If you are to 
play a useful ]mrt in the movement of social reform, you have to make a careful 
study of the social conditions and realise the wisdom of re])lacing unhealthy 
customs by healthy and useful reforms for the ])romotion ot the well-being of your 
fellow’mcn. 3 'he insanita’y condition abounding everywdierc and causing, directly 
or indirectly, much of lucvcntablc suffering and mortality, the jirofusc expenditure 
on family or domestic- ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, the unwillingness 
of jiarents in rural areas to send their grown up girls for education - all these and 
many others arc matters that ought to engage your serious attention. Men and 
W'ornen of education should take a leading ])art in reforms that are calculated to 
make the people more healthy, happy and luospcroiis. Remember the advic.e of 
the poet : 

Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wisli thy ])leasing ])rescuce still. 

Kindness, good ])arts, great ]»laccs arc the way 
To com])aBS this. Find out men’s wuuits and will 
And moot them there. All wordly joys go less, 
d’o the one joy of doing kindness. 

Our aneestors w’cre remarkable for the two excellent qualities of ‘‘])hiiu living” 
and “high thinking” and these qualities onec made them great and famous. Ihit 
wc in this age of contact with the Western civilization, have showui a tendency to 
live a life of luxury, spending much of our substance on the non-essentials of 
existence. In the Convocation Address of IbSl the Honourable W. R. Cornish 
told the graduates of the year : 

“I would not have you depart from the simple habits, inherited from a long 
line of ancestors, and which the experience of countless generations has jwoved 
to be best suited to the inhaliitants of tropical lands. Rood and clothing must 
vary in dilferent countries, as climate and other conditions vary, but in adhering 
to the Bim])licity of life practised by your forefathers, you will have the sanction 
and approval of some of the most eminent of modern scientists, who have come 
to the conclusion that alcoholic drinks and strong meats are not essential to 
health, life, or mental and physical vigour, while the abuse of strong drinks, at 
any rate, has proved a curse to the Northern peoples. 1 would have you, in the 
words of the poet, 

“Keep all thy native good, and naturalize 
All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill.” 

These are words uttered in this very hall by an Englishman, and not a Congress¬ 
man. Bhall I not today repeat this appeal to you, the makers of the New India 
of our conception ? 

I am not one of those who will commend or condemn our ancient customs, 
because they are ancient ; nor the Western ideas and habits, because they are 
Western. Both the East and the West are creations of an all-mcrciful God, and 
it would be an act of condemnation of the divine dispensation of things, if we 
were to cultivate the habit of condemning everything that does not belong to our 
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own a^e or to our own country. Our ancestors not have had the benefit 

of that modern education you have now received, nor enjoyed the fruits of modern 
scientific develoi)mentB ; and yet they were men of culture and wisdom. T>et us 
accept whatever is good in the iilcas and customs wliich they liave handed down 
to us, and let us reject only the exotic growth of false id(^as and unhealthy 
customs. JiCt us acc'ept also whatever is good in thought and life, which the 
West has to teach us ; and ju-odiurc a new synthetic cultuie and life in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling’s couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound ; 
East in East, 

West is West ; 

Hut East plus West 
Is much the best. 

You know, though you sec it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occuj)ied in the ancicjit past a position of glory wliich other nations envied. Once 
upon a time she was great, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of the 
modern European nations wore still steciied in harharism, when Greece and Konie 
and Hritain were names liardly known beyond the waters that snrronnd tlumi. Let 
me not sing the jiraises of my own country ; let foreign testimony iiear witness to 
the truth. Addressing the young men before him, Mr. George ^>mith said in lyTO : 

“Man, it has been well said, is by nature and universally an artizan and an 
artist; and nowhere can this fact ho more almndantly illustrated than here in 
India. In tliis as in many other respects the West is Init the daughter of the 
East, though each retains her own marked individuality, d'he mother, however, has 
charms of her own, charms of unthtuity, originality, grace and harmony ol colour, 
which the daughter strives in vain to equal. J.ook at the textile, manual and 
mechanical arts of India; the ‘webs of xvoven air’ ; the embroidered fabWes un¬ 
equalled for delicacy arnl design. JiOok at the skill of the workmen of Sliimoga 
in carving in sandalwood, of those of '^J'ravancore in ivory, of tlic goldsmiths ol 
'Jric'hinoi'oly, the sihcismiths of Cuttack. 'J’hesc and many others of the manu¬ 
factures of this land (‘xhihit remaikuhly that instinctive-let me add hereditary— 
artistic taste, and that aitistic eye for form, ornament and liloom of (“oloiir, which 

have gained for Indian arts the admirathm of wot Id. Never forget that India 

was a eivilized, an artistic and an indnsliial nation wlien Abraliam lett his jialiyo 
Ilr of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and otliers deeply inteicsLed in this 
land, that tlie latent capabilities of its intelligent and tcachabie ]ieoi>lc arc to be 
evoked, so that your native land may once more take her ancient and most (iistin- 
giiishcd ])Ositioii among the idulosojdiic, the artistic and the industrial nations of 
the world,’’ 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in lB7‘d. Mr. Uenry Forlcy 
said in the course of his Convocation address : 

“You should live and labour as you have been adjured to do, for the sake of 
India, your country. Eoigel not her ancient fame. Forget not that literature and 
philosophy and art had here their home and Athens had arisen to keep w'utch on 
the Hlue Aegean, when the seven hills of Home stood still lonely by the Tiber. 
Remember that on you and such as you depends whether Indhi is ever to regain 
the })laec of leadership that she had lust. Yes, my young fiicnds ; on you depends 
the elevation of young Mothciland to the position she once occaipicd. dhat vene¬ 
rable Mother of glorious jiast is ealling out to you, to each and every one of you, 
to revive her ancient glories. Will you, sons and danghters of an ancient and 
illustrious Mother, turn a deaf ear to her i)athclic and pressing call ? Will yon 
not make her once more the centre of the world, the centre of world’s culture and 
art ?” 

Let me conclude by drawing your attention to another im]^ortant responsibility 
of yours as sons and daughters of this ancient land of spirituality. Along with 
many economic-jiolitical “isms” like {Socialism, Communism and Holshevism—all 
alike iin-Indian in their outlook on life, three other socio-religious “isms” are 
cree])ing into oiir lajid—indiflercntism, agnosticism and atheism. ^I'o what depths 
of degradation sliould our land of sjiiiitiuility have fallen in order to afford 
therein a fertile growth for these dangerous ^‘isms” of modern life. You are men 
of culture ; if so, let the rays of these ‘"isms” he itassed through the prism of 
your cultured mind, let each one discover for himself the rays of Truth that a 
uerplcxed and confounded world cannot see. Ilemember, India was great when 
India was religious, a land of high spirituality ; and you who are out, as leaders 
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of and action, to lead India back to her ancient position cannot build 

up her jj;roatnoss and ^lory withouth the foundation of reli^:ion and si)irituality. 

My young' friends, my last appeal and request to you is to be religious ; in 
pros})erity as well as in adversity let religion have its softening inlluence on you. 
In all your ser\ice to your country, let the ultimate motive be the progress and 
well-being of your fellow-men, out of charity to them and out of gratitude to 
the Croat Supreme Cod who has brought you, by His invisible light, to the 
])ositiou of honour and rcsiK)nsil)ility you occu])y to-day. Your devoted service 
to your fellow-mcn bo an act of thanksgiving to the all-wise, all-good, all-powerful 
Cod, who knows all things and sees all things, whom truly to know and faithfully 
to serve is present, i^eacc and everlasting haiquness. May all of you, with Divine 
Crace, serve faithfully and devotedly your country and your Cod, as cultured 
members of your illustrious University and as worthy citizens of your glorious 
Motherland. 

The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is tlm text of the address delivered by Mr. /?. J\ Masant 
Vicc-t3ianc('llor of tho University of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the Univcisily on the ITith August 1939 :— 

There are moments when one keenly feels the want of words to give adequate 
ex])reRBion to on('’H emotions, d'his is one such moment for me. vVs I stand 
Ix'foic you to address you from this ])lace, I feel mysedf deeply stirred by feelings 
of gratilicatioii and thank!ulness that ])y virtue of the oliice to which you, Mr. 
('hanccllor, have been ideased to call me, my coiiiicxioii with iny Alma Mater 
should be closer and tliC opportunity to Her\e her erealcr than before. 

'rw(h'(! moiitliH have rolled liy since the date of tlie last Cf)iivocation, twelve 
months of alarums and excursions uiijuiiccdontiHl in his:ory. Never before was 
the woild on noliei', for so long a time, of the threat oi war hanging over it; 
never be!ore was it so disordered and distraught. A legular e])idemic of race 
arroganee and race antagonism, envy, hatred and lust of ])Ower has spread over 
some of tho most ad\’anced countries, undermining tho basis of civilized society 
and free association of scholars, and shattering all hopc^ of enlightened adaptability 
and harmony essential for world-fellowship and eiillural <‘o-opcraLion. 

Into the serene atmos]>here of a University tho heated air of ]iolities should 
not enter. In the totalitarian stales, liowever, even the academic atmosphere is 
politicized. 'J'he huinanislie ideal of old has given ])laee to an anti-Boeial ])olitieai 
ideal, called national. In i^iirsnance of that ideal the university curriiudum has 
been remod(‘llcd to suit what is introduced as the new ‘hdi'ology”, and to meet 
what are called national needs. The realm of 8(*.ience knows no territorial or 
national boundaries ; but in the mad world of to-day even seienee loses its 
international eharaeter. ‘Tn reality”, says one of tlic exiionents of the new ideology, 
‘^science, like every other human jtrodiict, is racial and conditioned by blood.” 
Hence the title of his Imok, Dcufsrhc Fln/tii/c. The doctrine that all learning 
must he Huhordinated to the i)ressing needs of iialioiial life makes the universities 
mere tools in the hands of the dictators of the hour. The professors and tho 
pupils arc but pawns in the intriguing game of politics. Owning allegiance only 
to ])nrc science and learning, the (lerman Universitiea Avere once noted for their 
detachment from any particular creed or se.hool of thought. They recognized no 
master other than Truth. What a fall for these and other seats of learning in 
Europe, those citadels of truth, those bulwarks of civilization 1 

It is not ray purpose to enter into an argument this evening on the uolicy 
of thus revolutionizing the rcl.ationship between the (lovernment and the 
University. I merely Avish to call attention to Avhat I consider the greatest peril 
facing the world to-day, particularly tlic generation now at school or college. 
What one learns during the most formative period of one’s existenc-e sticks. The 
propivganda now carried on in countries whose governmental i)olieies are rooted 
in racial prejudices and Avhose educational institutions arc permeated by the spirit 
of narrow nationalism must ])roduce men and women whoso blood will tingle 
and mount to their faces whenever they think or hear of the people whom they 
have been taught to de8])iBe and distrust. Our educational institutionB are, happily, 
free from the domination of ministries of “enlightenment” revelling in the doctrine 
of control of thought, regulation of reason, regimentation of studies and annihilation 
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of opinion. Nevertheless, may T, as one who has thought his life refused 

to bo drawn into the vortex of party polities, as one who is merely interested 
in securing the i)ioi)er aemlemic atmosphere for the upbringing of the youth of 
our country, ask those ])eople who have been incessantly preaching the puny 
gosi)el of commiinalisin, whether the juvenile pO|uilation of India is not also in 
danger of being similarly iiillucnc.ed by perverted notions, lowering the ideals of 
education and civilization ? 

We have also to beware of another danger threatening the intellectual 
development of the rising generation—the danger of revolutionary changes in the 
system of education and curricula of studies in moments of feverish enthusiasm 
for reform. With the introduetion of Provincial Autonomy in India there has 
iiecn a welcome change in the outlook of Provincial (Tovernments on educational 
problems. Their enthusiasm is rellccted in the general demand for radical changes 
in the matter as avcII as the manner of education. Belore, however, the existing 
Structure is pulled down, there should be a well thought-out ])lan of the ediliee 
proposed to he reared in its place. This essential condition of reform has not 
boon overlooked by the Bomliay tlovcrnment. After having apjiointed several 
c,om mitt CCS, they have decided to take action in certain directions ; other ])roposa]s 
for reconstruction arc still under investigation. 

The latest lu'i'iposals for reform in secondary schools contemplate a lower 
secondary stage with compulsory manual training, and a higher secondary stage 
])reparatory both for the universities and lor voi-tioiial work, to be provided for in 
“iiiteimediate college". I for one would welcome any reform that might be agreed 
upon on these liiii'S. I\lean-while, the Government of Bombay have decided to 
hold a seitarate comi'Ctitivc examination tor entrance into Government service. If 
this examination could be ])opularised as an examination for a seliool leaving 
eertitieate, the comiilaint that the Matriculation has grown unwieldy and become 
as incubus upon the life of the school should disappear. 'Idle University would 
then he coiici'iikhI only about tlie scools ])reparing students for its entrance exa¬ 
mination. (Ml the cpiestion of supciaision of such schools we have had an argu¬ 
ment with Goviiriimcnt. W'e have also our ditlercuces witli (.Tovcrnmeiit on the 
(juesliou of anieiidmcut of tin* University Act regarding the constitution and 
administration of the Senat.c and olhm* mat,tors. As a result of reeent negotiations, 
however, 1 vismdizo a salislaetory settlement. 

Jlapi>ily, our University is, and I trust, will ever remain free from external 
pressure, lii our Gliaiieidlor we have a pillar of demoeraijy and an enlightened 
custodian of the interests of liigher education. Our interests and our freedom of 
action arc safe in his liands. In our Prime Minister, also, who is in charge of 
the ])ortfolio of Education, we liave an ardent exponent of democracy. Wc are 
jn’oiid to claim him as one of ns, not only as one of the Fellows of the University, 
imt also as an illustrious product of oiir Alma Mater. Another member of the 
Cabinet, the 1 lonouraliie the Minister for Home Dejiartmeiit, is also one of ns, 
and he has been a sliiiiing light of this University for more than thirteen years. 
AVith these three luminaries, providentially placed in anspieions positions in the 
ediicatiorud (irmameiit, one may easily predict a bright future ioY the progress of 
higher education. The Honourable the Prime Minister convened recently a confer¬ 
ence of representatives of both sides to discuss several matters concerning secondary 
as well as iiniveisity education. They will meet again and, with goodwill on both 
sides, wc may look forward to an era of sound and stabilizing reform. 

As regards the Matriculation examination, it must be admitted that it is beco¬ 
ming increasingly dillicult to conduct it to the satisfaction of the Senate. It is 
likely to hold the field even after Government institute the school-leaving examina¬ 
tion. Its dimensions will still render organization an uniformity of standards 
extremely dillicult. In an article recently contributed to the Times of India, advocating 
the constitution of a special lioard for this Examination, Mr. K. P. Paranjpyc, the 
cx-Vice-Gliancellor of Lucknow University, observed that when ho appeared at the 
Matriculation examination in the year lyOl, there wore only 3,CXX) candidates and 
that they could then be certain that they were all weighed in the same balance. As 
one who sat for the same examination only a year later, I have a different story to 
relate. Ear from being certain of receiving wc were T>osir,ively afraid of not receiving 
uniform treatment. Different examiners examined different groups, and their standards 
were believed to be widely divergent. One of the examiners in English, an erudite 
Professor in a Government College, was an admirer of the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyam. It was reported that even whilst engaged in the momentous task of 
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deciding, the fate of the examinees, ho used to translate into aetion the poeCs admoni¬ 
tion to “till the cui) that elcurs : db-day of past rej^rets and future fears”. 

That faet in itself was very diseoncertin^. But there was something more to 
give US the fright (<f our life. ''J'hc story ran that at the fall of night, when it was 
necessary for the Brofessor to go from the cup to the couch, and when the unexa¬ 
mined answer-books in large heaps stan*d him in the face, he would take them in 
hand, one after aiiotli(*r, and get rid of them by assigning marks in each case in 
]n'oportioii to the bulk of the i)apers. We were solemnly advised to insert blank 
sheets of paper Jiere and there to imn-easc the weight of our answer-books, and I 
confess to liaviiig acted on such advice on the principle that it was wise to err on 
the safe side. 

Tlie number of candidates has siru^c risen from 3,fXX) to 21,000. During the 
present s('ason of pi(!ty and the days of a!)stincn(‘e that lie ahead, there is not much 
danger of the fate of students Ixiing tliiis sealeil by a devotee of Baachus, glass in 
hand. Nevertheless, certain improvement,s on past cx])eriencc will have to be carried 
out to minimise the vagaries ol examiners and the chances of error and disjiarity in 
standards. This important question is now engaging the earnest attention of the 
Syndicate. 

OtJier important reforms are also under consideration ; but I shall merely 
refer briefly to oiir ])rogramme of expansion. We have been evolving seJbemes for 
extending the activities of the Univitrsily so as to bring it more in touch with the 
life of the pi'ople. Statutes for instilntiiig extension coni'ses in Jblitical Theory, 
Public Administration, Divic.s, Psydiology, Language and Literature, Art, Journalism 
and other subjects for the iMmelit of those, who are iinalile, for financial or other rea¬ 
sons, to pursue the university courses leading to dc'grees, will shortly be placed before 
the Senate, Meanuliih' a Dqdoma in Tea^diing lias been instituted and Statute 
authorizing tlie institution of a Diploma in Music is awaiting the sanction of the 
Chaneellor. d'iie (piestioii of giving diplomas in Painting and ArcJiiteefciire is also 
under considci’ation. 1 hoiH' this will correct the impression outside that Fine Arts 
are the Cinderella of this University. 

Rcsearidr is the soul of university education. Not infrequently, it adds to the 
enormous debris of useless knowledge. This, i hope, will never be said of our 
University De\)arl,meiil of Chemical 'Technulogy. I'Acry item of research carried 
out by its stall' and stiulemts will add to the store of scientific knowleelge and the 
wealth of the country. We are grateful to the jercseut trustees of the Will of 
tlie late ]\lr. (1. Singhaiioe for their miiuilicent donation of Its. 12 lakhs 

for this Depjirt: u;nt, ]\Iay I also take this opportunity to say that, indebted as wc 
are to Mr. V. N. Cdiaiidavarkar for his siJendid services as Vice-Chancellor during 
the last six years, he has a special claim on our gratitude for all that he has done 
to secure financial assislance for this Dcjiartmcnt and to place it on a stable basis ? 

Two other sidiemcs for ])ostgraduato studies have been engaging our attention 
for some time, one for a iiostgradiiate department of Psychology and Education, 
and the other for a postgraduate department of Mathematics, We could embark on 
such schemes only on the siqqmsitioii that public siqiport would be forthcoming, 
and I venture fo suggest that tlicre can be no better outlet for the stream of bene¬ 
volence of the pubbe-Hpirited citizens of the Province than one of the departments 
of the University, from which generations of studenfs will draw instruction and 
inspiration for the moral and material progress of their country. 

Now, my'young friends, on whom the University has conferred degrees this 
day, let me extend io you my felicitalions and introduce myself to yon as one who 
has travelled a long way along the road whudi lies hcforc you. Looking back over 
the distance traversed, may I oiler yon a lew hints to guide you on your way ? We 
now count iiniversily students by tbouBauds. Eighty years ago tliey could be 
counted by units, d’hc first Matiiculation examination was lield in ]S59, when only 
132 candidates presented themselves at tlie examination. Of these 22 passed—only 
sixteen per cent. No one tlieii api)ears to have raised the cry of the slaughter of 
the innocents. Neither the tUiancellor nor the Vice-Cliancellor appears to have been 
opi)re8sed by })itcous letters such as they now receive, declaring that there was 
nothing left for the unfortunate candidate except to commit suicide. Aware as I 
was that examinations iti their present guise luive gained far too high a place in 
public esteem, I had no idea, indeed, that the discomfiture of candidates causes such 
widespread misery as has been revealed to me during the last three months. 

The candidate stimned by defeat may not realise for the moment that an 
examination, if not quite a gamble, is merely a passing phase, only a means to an 
58 
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end. But parents and relations ought to know better. Not a few of them, however, 
weep with the disconsolate student, as though it were a matter of life and death. 
Nay, from some of the pathetic letters that I have received I find that it is because 
many parents look upon the failure of their sons and daughters as a terrible 
calamity, or as a mark of disgrace, that the unfortunate students are driven to 
despair. To all unsuccessful students I would say this : While success at an 
examination is regarded as a proof of attainment of the required standard of 
ability, failure does not necessarily imply lack of intelligence or industry ; much 
less lack of ability to earn one’s bread. University authorities arc human ; examiners 
are human ; accidents happen every moment of our lives. I have seen many 
brilliant students returned uusuccessful. They tried again and came out with flying 
colours. Vicissitudes and reverses in life have to be met with steel-like determina¬ 
tion to win in the end. Even if one docs not win, the very cfTort to succeed is a 
gain. If a student has not frittered away his time, even though he fails to get a 
degree, his learning abides, and his capacity to earn his livelihood is not impaired. 
The object of higher education is ]uimarily to ])reparc students for life and 
only inciilentally for livelihood. I know that there is a difference of opinion on this 
point. Some hold that the practical necessities of life should take ])rccedencc of 
the intellectual. Others would subordinate ^‘bread and butter studies” to cultural 
courses. Lord Brougham looked forward to the day when the poor man in England 
after the labour of the day, would refresh himself by reading Ba'-on. Much more 
to the purpose, said William Gobbet, if the time came when every man in England 
would eat oacon. Most of the people who now demand a radical change in the exist¬ 
ing system of education which would enable every man in India to earn his bread, 
and stand erect on his own feet. As a matter of fact, broadly speaking, the bulk 
of university teaching is vocational. tStudents join colleges with liberal professions 
in mind. The cry now is to iircparc them for all sorts ot crafts and small iiiJiis- 
tries. We should be mindful, however, of the didcrcnce between preparing for 
life and prcjiaring for livelihood. It would be fatal if the distinction between a 
University and a Technical Institute were blurred. 

The highest gift which a ITuivcrsity can impart to you is that disciplined 
thinking and understanding which go to form not only a strong intellect but also 
a strong character, and it is character, singleness of ])urjK)se and manly spirit more 
than the ability to win a jirize, or to secure a degree or a diploma, that count. 
Your presence, your manners, your outlook on lilc, your attitude towards your 
neighbours, your ability to do your work ellicicntly and, above all, your reputation 
for independence and integrity—these will bring you suc.cess in lile, and, more 
than success, the re8)>cct, wherever you are ])laeed. 

You are going out into the world at a time when India has arrived at a very 
critical stage in her political evolution. Vital decisions will have to be taken 
shortly ; wiilely divergent views will have to be adjusted ; heterogeneous elements 
of the vast po})ulation welded into a unified nation. What docs the public expect 
you to do to faciliatc the transition to the now order ? It expects you to show a 
true sense of values, values which constitute the grace of liftt» and to bring dis¬ 
ciplined reasoning and sound judgment to bear on the complicated problems that 
will arise. Indeed, what India needs to-day is a growing class of intelligent, inde¬ 
pendent, high-toned men and women who can sec clearly for themselves what is 
to be urged on both sides of a question and be helpful in piomoLiug mutual Un¬ 
derstanding and creating an informed iinblic oiunion. 

All education is valueless if students are not trained to correct modes of tljUi- 
king and ratiocination. Our Colleges, however, do not ap])car to attach saffici^nt 
im})ortancc to this aspect of academic training. Instead of making it a point bo 
encourage iiKlcy)endent thinking and sound judgment, not a few professers expect 
that their pupils should be micritically susceptible to their views 1 An amusing 
illustration of such a tendency is given by Sir Thilip llartog. He once asked a 
candidate for a university post at Dacca; “IE, after hearing your lecture on an 
admittedly controversial subject, a student comes to you and says, ‘1 am sorry, 
Sir, I do not share your views. I think so and so’, what would you say to him ?” 
The candidate rejdied ; “I would tell the student that he had no right to an opinion 
of his own : he should sit at the feet of his teacher,” This reply proved fatal to 
his candidature. 

When I plead for cultivation of powers of independent thought, please do not 
run away with the idea that you can afford to ignore the opinion oi teachers or 
enlightened writers or leaders of thought. We all need guidance from them, but 
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in selecting your guides you should exercise a wise discrimination, “There are 
many echoes in the world”, says Goethe, “but few voices”. Do not take the echoes 
for the voices. Within the time allotted to you make the most of the company of 
great minds. Be a student all your life and, whenever possible, attend university 
extension lectures, or rather courses and classes for the cultural advancement of 
the peoi)lc. One cannot think of a better investment of leisure. In this connexion 
I should like to give you an inspiring anecdote. An officer of the Bombay Army 
utilized his leisure during his furlough to attend certain classes in the University 
of Edinburgh, lie generally sat beside an old man who was conspicuous for his 
keen and diligent attention to the lecture. 'I'hat companion, he discovered one 
day, to his amazement, was Mountstuart Elphinstonc, who after his retirement as 
Governor of Bombay, had dedicated his time to learning and literary work 
and had twice refused the Governor-Generalship of India. 

Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
resistance t(^ law. '‘Why should 1 obey ?” is the question now on the lips of some 
})eop]e who aic in revolt against the ])olicy of Brohibition initiated by the Bombay 
Government. Wilhout entering into the merits of the action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment, without disputing the right of a free citizen to protest against any measure 
with which he is not in agreement, may I call attention to the fundamental (;on- 
siderations out of which springs the obligation to obey law ? Of the individual 
member of society who frets under the new enactment, may I ask : Whence have 
you acquired that strong sense of jiersonality which now asserts itself in o]>i)Osition 
to law ? Docs it not come from your cori)oratc life, from your identification 
with the entire community ? Has not your country enhanced your personal value 
and conferred on you the rights of ciiizenship 1 

“A man’s relations to Ids fellows are not addenda to his personality.” said 
Professor Henry .loiicp, forty-one years ago, in an article on Social mid Individual 
Evolution in the Ei'iv World, ‘‘but are the inmost content and reality of it. He 
cannot act as a rational being, except by incorporating them. Man grows as 
an individual, he deepens his ])rivate i^cisonalily, by converting its higher ten¬ 
dencies into bis rational purpose”. Herein lies the justification of the claim of the 
law u])on the conscience of all the members of a civilized society wliose logislaturo 
functions on a democratic basis. I'lie laws it ])asHes merely express the people’s 
own sense of responsibility for their own livc's and conduct. In obeying them, a 
member of a democratic society merely obeys liis own self. 

There are occasions, however, wlien the law overrides one’s conscienee instead 
of being in harmony with it. The question arises : How are the rights of the 
majority to be reconciled with tliose of a minority ? Ordinarily, the majority has 
the right to demand tluat it should })C allowed to give cfiect to its policy and 
decisions. It is, no doubt, likely to commit mistakes, but to it alone, and not to 
any self-constituted authority, can the right to make mistakes be coneeded. Any 
other theory of government would mean coercion or frustration of the majority by 
a smaller group or groups. At the same time, the minority has the right to 
convert the majority to its point of view. This it can do by persuasion, or agita¬ 
tion, meanwhile bowing to the will of the majoiity, or, in rare cases, even by 

resisting the law. As in other matters, so in law, there are certain objective stan¬ 

dards of right and wrong. If, for instance, the majority seeks to im])ose its will on 
the minority by restraining the freedom of the people to hold meetings, or to make 
speeches, or to oppose in the public press the policy of the authorities for the time 
being, the rasistance of the minority may take the form of a breach of law. If, to 
take another instance, a law is so outrageous as to otfend one’s sense of ethical 
values or to iiiidormine the basis of society, one would expect an educated and 
intelligent body of citizens to ofler resolute resistance. Such cases are, however, 
rare, and it would, surely, be wrong to include in this category social 
legislation for the protection of i)eoplc from the ruinous consequences 
of social scourges. It is, no doubt, easy on such occasions for 

individuals to cry that civil liberty is in danger and to condemn the 

law as unjust because their personal will, bent on individual self-interest or self- 
indulgence, conflicts with the higher social will. But they know that they cannot 
in conscience repudiate it. 8uch legislation may be an unnecessary nuisance ; it may 
seem fantastic and unworkable ; it may even be objectionable on grounds of public 
policy or individual freedom, but it is certainly not something ethically obnoxious 
or politically outrageous, which one would justifiably refuse to obey as being re¬ 
pugnant to one’s conscience, or fatal to the integrity of free citizenship. 
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The fact that the conscience of the majority is in tunc with the law ou^ht to 
silence all further oi^josition once it is put on the Statute Hook. Otherwise, demo¬ 
cracy becomes a mockery. Democracy, 1 need not tell you, i)re8U])])oses a sense 
of solidarity and loyalty to common interests strong enough to admit of the de¬ 
cision of the majority being peacefully a(;c.c])ted. JSly young friends, 1 appeal to 
you to-day, in the name of our Alma Mater, in the name our country, in the 
name of all that is dear to you, to raise that sense of Bolidarity to a sort of religion 
and that sense of loyalty to a sort of sjuritual faith. May I also appeal to you 
to remember always that disapproval of the action of the majority should not be 
allowed to stifle one’s sense of proiuiety. Agitate l)y all means, whenever necessary, 
but do not join those who, on such occasions, give shocking demonstrations of 
unabashed adult individualism, opporliinism and rowdyism. The right of “self- 
expression” is urged l)y them in self-defence, but the sell is not worth express¬ 
ing or defending unless self-mastery comes first. 

Young men and women of to-day, ye ho]>e and ]>romise of to-morrow, I do 
not know that 1 can recognise in you a band of devoted servants of society. Wo 
cannot all be great men, but great deeds are within tlie reach of all. Dreat deeds 
include simple acts of kindness and social service, Jh* our sphere of influence wliat 
it may, bo it small or be it large, then^ is sure to lie ample 8coi)c in it for loving 
service to humanity. If ycni wish that in future years, you may be able 
to look back over the clistancc traversed, without remorse, and icel ha[)]>y 
for having lived a full and eomplete life, my advice to you is : join 
some group, club or organization aflording scope for social service. 
If your college has a welfare league, take an active pait in its work. If there bo 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other groui> run by 
older members of society, ])referably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
and collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the ])rinci])les of 
corporate life and co-operation and acquire the team-spirit essential for working 
jointly with others. 

I would not, however, advise you to be in a hurry to join a piolitical party. 
By all means take an interest in ]>olitics, Imt take time liefore yon decade to throw 
in your lot with any i)artic-ular inditlcal party. Keep yourself free to approach 
great issues affecting the ])rogress and hap])iness ot your countrymen, uninlluenced 
by the bias of party ties or of party i^assions. Rernemlier that on the day you join 
a parly you pledge your word that that jiarly’s thoughts and eonvictfons shall also 
be your thoughts and convictions. There will lie time enough to ]»lungc into the 
whirlpool of party ])oUtics, if vou care to, and even then you will he lucky if you do 
not find that you have lettereu your judgment and mortgaged your independence. 

After you pass out from the Xhiiversity, do not miss a single 0 ]'»portunity to 
join a useful organization and to make yourscll lu'Iplnl to society. Kc'i'ay, while 
there is time and opportunity, the del)t you ow(‘ to it. What a golden o]q)ortunity 
now awaits you to assist in the work of s])reading lilcincy among the inasses of 
this country and educating the adult poi'uhition generally 1 These i)eo])le are, 
literally, thirsting for knowledge. IMay it lie giv('ii to each one of you to quench 
the thirst of at least a small gixui]) of them I Niocr ask, Svhcrc is the time ?” 
That is the refuge of the idler and the shiiker, who tliough ho lives rich and dies 
rich dies a debtor to society. Among the pai'crs ol tsir William Jones, famous 
linguist. Judge of the k^u])rcrac Court and founder of the Asiatic ^Society of Bengal, 
was once diseovered a sli)) ol pa))er on which ho had inscribed a coiqJet, showirvg 
how he divided the twenty-four hours of the day. 1 commend that couplet to 
you ill the hope that it may be a source of inspiiation to you : 

“Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven 1” 

The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivei-ed by Mr. C, Papworthy 
Principal, Madras Presidency College, at the annual-Convocation of the Annamalai 
Uuiversity held at Chidambaram on the 6tli. October ;— 

It was a very great honour to me to receive an invitation from His Excellency 
the Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address this year on the Degree Day 
of the University. It has been my privilege to be a member of Annamalai 
UniverBity since its foundation ten years ago, and it is a source of great pride 
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to me that His Excrllcrcy has been pleased to appoint me a member of the 
Syndicate of the University for a fourth i)eriod of service. I am, of course, very 
conscious that the benefits which 1 have received from my exjicrience on that 
Body far outweigh in value any services that 1 can have rendered to the University. 

1 crave yoVii' indulgence for these ])ersonal allusions, but I have made them 
for this reason—that I want you to feel that you are being addressed to-day, not 
by an eminent outsider, but by a fellow-member of your own University, who 
naturally has at heart both your welfare and also the reputation and good report 
of the University which now lie largely in your hands. 

In this address I am not going to weary you with an account, of the history 

and progress of ediicatioii in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonly 

called educational ])roblems. These, 1 know, have been toi'ics with which 
others, honoured by an invitation to address a University C'ouvocation, have often 
dealt; and the air is tlii(‘k with the dust of past and ])resent educational 
controversies. I sometimes think that we have discussed educjilional ])roblGra8 

ad nausfam, and the dust we have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 

still, unable to progress because of the very i>illars of dust that our endless 
controversies have raised. You, new' graduates ol the University, will wuiiit to be 
u)) and doing, so I prefer to otler you a lew words of help as to liow to use the 
equipment the University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
will live for the rest of your lives expects, and has a right to exi)cct, from men 
and women cndow'ed with your privileges. 

A University is a Society created by rightful authority for the impartation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, ihercdore, will expect yon to be erudite. 
You have had opportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those w’honi you teach will exi>ect your knowledge to be sound and 
reliable. Continue M)ur reading, ever widenini:' its orbit, so that the soundness 
and reliability of your learning may not fail. You must also be modest in your 
learning ; there is no creature on earth more obje(‘tionable tlian the intellectual 
snob, liemcmber that the subjects you have studied and in which you have 
specialised here arc not the whole of knowdedge ; they uri; not the last w'ord that 
'lYuth can reveal. You must a))prehend by experience, by contact with others 
and by tiiendly exchange of views the ]>lacc of your knowledge in relation to the 
infinite world of Truth, itemember that no one nation, no one leligion, no one 
society or constitution has a monopoly of truth. ICschew therefore intellectual 
pride and be eager and willing to absorb new' knowledge and new ideas wherever 
you find them. CUiange your views and your opinions whenever the revelation 
of new knowledge and new truths requires it; and don’t be ashamed to admit 
that you have done so. 

Addison once said “the intrinsic value of an old coin does not consist in its 
erudition.” lie was using the word here to mean ])erfeet workmanship. Your 
University’s first gift to you is erudition ; and I would say to you, Be modest in 
your learning, but be thorough and reliable in your ap])li(‘ation of it; that is, in 
your workmanship. 

The second gift which your University oflers you is Culture, which, though 
not an inseparable companion of erudition, may by assiduous training be an 
accompaniment of it. By Culture w'C moan the cultivation or training of the 
mind of man, his mental faculties, his tastes and Ids manners. When the 
develo])ment of a man’s mind, his tasies and his mauuciR has readied a level 
which we Inay describe by the word ‘refinement’, that man has reached a state 
which we call ‘cultured.’ 

In the attainment of this condition which I have called ‘refinement’, it is 
necessary that all the three mentioned faculties should together hane reached that 
level. Intellectual brilliance, without a concomitant cultivation of tastes and 
manners is not culture. Intellectual 6U])eriority, mental cleverness, which makes 
a man what we call ‘brainy’, may be, and sometimes is, combined with vulgar 
tastes and boorish manners ; and thus the person merely equipped with intellectual 
brilliance is sometimes most offensive. A cultured man is never offensive. At the 
same time, 1 do not think it is possible to cultivate our tastes and manners to a 
stage of refinement without the aid of a well-lrfiined, well-disciplined and well- 
educated intellect. “Culture”, said Matthew Arnold, “is the acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been said and known in the world.” Yes, education is 
necessary, knowledge must be acquired in the usual hard schools of learning ; but 
not a mere acquisition of facts and data, but an understanding and disinterested 
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jud|>jment upon the best that has been said and known in the world. Not carping, 
prejudiced and offensive criticism upon the best that others have done or said or 
given, but an informed and kindly judgment; a free play of the mind amongst 
the green pastures so carefully cultivated by the best of those who have gone before 
us. These may be found in the great classics, the sciences, the discoveries, the 
literature, the religions, the philosoihies, the music, the ])aintingH, the sculptures, 
and in many other comiiartments of that great treasure chest of knowledge, which 
is our inheritance. In order to attain the refinement of a cultured mind, a man 
or woman must have delved fairly thoroughly at least into some of these intellectual 
treasures ; for culture is not cornpatihle with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mind, so with his tastes ; they too will be of 
refinement. A man’s tastes are bis likings—the tljinga he likes, the thijigs he 
appreciates. Jlis npbringijig, his ediu'ation, his reading, his experience, his hobbies, 
and perliaps most of all his friendsliips, will have made liim like what is good 
and beautiful, and hate what is bad and ugly. And he will have acquired 
an instinctive percc])tion of the diifcrcncc between what is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and what is ugly. This, I think, is what is meant 
by cultured or refined tastes. 

Many pcojde, of course, have no perce])tion of the difference between beauty 
and ugliness. In architecture, for instaiu'e, i)OsiUvc ugliness makes no impression 
upon some peo]>lc. You have only to look at the houses they build, the churches 
they put up, arjd the way they furnish them or ornament them. In music, many, 
have no discernment; in literature, no taste ; in the arts geiierally, jio knowledge, 
and hence no interest. Ihit the refinement of taste is an essential in culture. There 
is, of eourse, no fixed hall-mark by which this level can be recognised. Put 
evidence of it can he diBcernod—in the things with which a man surrounds him¬ 
self *, tlie books he reads ; the furniture he uses ; the music he likes ; the friends 
he makes ; and pcrhai)s in his dress, for, if be has good taste, he won’t over-do the 
colour sclierne or exaggerate the fashion. 

Likewise, ton, in manners, the cultured man will not over-do them, nor he 
affected. The refinement of his manners will be natural, not forced or artificial, 
lie will have cliarm and will naturally ]nit others at their ease, lie will not cause 
embarrassment. lie will easily associate with anyone, and others will find no 
ditiiculty in associating with him. Truly, a cultured man 
“(h\n talk with crowds and keep his virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch.” 

A cultured man or woman, therefore, will be erudite, of deep and extensive 
reading, and of catholic tastes and interests. Ihil he will lie free from fanaticism, 
for his enthusiasms will be tem])cred by lireadth of knowledge and vision. JJis 
WTll-trained and disci])lined mind will be flexible like a sword of fine-tempered 
steel, the true kind of Ilexibility, wliich ncitlier breaks under a strain, nor sacrifices 
to any expediency its faith and its jninciplcs, which arc its power. Further to these 
two gifts of erudition and culture which your Ilniversity offers you, there is 
another without which they will he of small avail ; that is, the gift of Integrity. 

hitcgritas means something complete, entire. unim]>aircd, Tind so in its ap])lica- 
tion to our gifts and our use of them it means iquightncsR. honesty and fair deal¬ 
ing with all men ; steadily pursuing the ])ath that lies before us, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. Vou have promised today that you will ])romoto the 
eauBCB of morality and sound learning, and that you will uidiold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. In Madras University, which 
is your mother university, the graduates also iiromise that they will maintain the 
purity and reputation of the callings which they may follow, and that they will 
not deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by making their 
knowledge, that is all their gifts, subservient to unworthy ends. Make this promise 
also your own, and remember these jiromises ; for they are sometimes forgotten. 
There is nothing more tragic than to sec a nrofessional man in disgrace, or to see 
a gifted man in power or position using liis gifts, his power or his patronage 
unrightfully. Erudition, Culture and Integrity ; with these three gifts a man may 
well reach a high position in his life or in his profession ; but he will do nothing- 
common or mean in his search for distinction. Thus endowed, you may go far, 
and your work for humanity may be of infinite worth. 

We are living in troubled times, and the spectre of war has once again 
appeared and will surely bring its attendant horrors. All the efforts which have 
been made, and they have been many, to preserve the peace of mankind have failed. 
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Even tlie most concerted effort in this direction, the League of Nations, is amongst 
the failures. The League has failed, perhaps because it represented the govern¬ 
ments of the nations and not their ])eople8, so that Geneva became the meeting 
place of rival national ambitions and economic clashes, rather than of the good will 
which, in spite of appearances, is latent amongst the peo])le8 of the world. Whore 
nations and religions have failed, is it possible for the great sisterhoods of learning 
to come closer together and to find opportunities of service to humanity ? The 
universities of the Avorld, those great aristocracies of learning, have kept so much 
to themselves and have never exploited those vast opportunities of service to 
mankind, whi(‘h, if they could only come together, they would surely hud. Amongst 
universities all would be friends and allies : there would bo no enemies. If the 
best men and women of the world’s universities could get together and broadcast 
their messages, they surely could convimm the world, in the words of Lord Althorp 
over a huudre(l years ago, “that the ])]iautoms of national glory and national 
trillm])h were not wortliy the expense of blood and treasure by which they must be 
})urchascd.“ This exiieriment lias never been tried ; this league of erudition, culture 
and integrity has never been formed ; hut I put it to you as a suggestion worthy 
of your thoughts What an incalculable and lasliiig servic,o it would be to all mankind 
if the universities of the world could liberate that good will which, as T have said, is 
latent amongst the peojiles of the world. In the rc-c8tal)lishmcnt of ])eace which 
must surely come, old methods may again fail. Above all other classes of men and 
women, cannot the universities, if they will, speak and be heard across the 
barriers of nations ? 

The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address doliverd by Sir Nilratan Sircar at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra LTni\ersity held at Bezwada on the 7th. 
October 1939 :— 

i am tliankful to His Excellency the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. 

My mind siiontaneously goes back at this moment to the day when the great 
Bengali religious teacher, tSri Chaitaiiya, visiled this seiiuostered region more than four 
centuries ago, to preach the gospel of Vaishuavism and by his intimate association 
with all classes of people, among whom he worked and lived, he forged a link that 
binds it to my Trovince. There arc hints in accounts of his southern travel that he 
met power ul Vaishnava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavari side, which perhaps 
partially covered the Andhra territory. He also came in contact with many scho¬ 
lars of the Tamil race. Sri Chaitaiiya met many renowned scliolars like Ram Giri, 
a Buddhist leader, Dhuiuliram Tirtha of the Tungabhadra region, Mathur Bandit, 
a Rarnayat Vaishnava of Tripadi, Madhavendra Bhuj of the Nursing temple and 
Bharga Deb of Tripatra. Sri Chaitaiiya’s spiritual ministrations were greatly a])pre- 
eiated over a large tract of country from Buri to Rameswararn, which certainly 
comprised among others, parts of the Andhra country. He not only 8])read his 
religion there, but coming across two great works, the Brahma Samhita and 
Karnada, discovered by him somewhere on the banks of the Krittimala, he got 
a new imjmlse in his emotional experiences, and enriched his imported knowledge 
with his own interpretations. 

I desu’e, at the outset, to refer to the wish for a separate autonomous Provi¬ 
nce that is u])pevmo8t in the minds of the people of Andhradesa. This is, I believe, 
a genuine and legitimate aspiration. You ask for this constitutional change whole 
heartodly for an adequate development of the part of the country inhabited 
by Telegu-speaking iieople. A glimpse into the proud record of the political 
and cultural achievements of the people of Andhradesa in the past fully justi¬ 
fies your ambition. Although your very just demand has, for the present, been 
rejected, it may be hoped that in view of the influential support that the project 
of an autonomous Andnra province has already received from different quarters, it 
will be realized before long, when you will have an opportunity for self-expression 
to the fullest possible extent. 

The establishment of your University may, in fact, be taken to be an earnest 
of the desire of the people of Andhradesa to take into their own hands the develop¬ 
ment of the cultural side of their activities and direct them along channels which 
would be conducive to a proper and adequate growth. It is gratifying to find that 
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within the short space of thirteen years you have been able to make very substan¬ 
tial progress, and that in addition to the moral and intellectual support that you have 
received, the f)rovincial Oovcrrnnent, generous and public-spirited citizens and 
enli^;htene(l ])ublic bodies have come forward to back up your eflbrts 
bv suitable linaiicial support. The Maharaja of .leyporc has laid us under a deep 
debt of ^ratiliido by his ]nincely benefactions. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the present resouives ol the University are quite incommensurate with its 
needs, and tliat if it is to be enabled to fulfil its obligations cveji to a limited 
extent, ampler and more lilnn-al resources must be forthcomini;. 

It is encourai^ln^ to hud in this connexion some of tlie local bodies in your 
area c.ontrihulini; to the funds of the University, d’lie example set by the Madras 
Government in ac,fci)titi” tlie principle that local bodies mi^ht contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objeetion would he raised liy them except on grounds 
of fiuamial inability is wotliy of emulation by other Jh'oviiicial Governments. 

I desire to offer you my sinecrest con-ratiilatious on the emphasis that you 
have been able to ])hice on the conduct ol lesearch. Your record ol researches 
carried on by t('aclii;rs of Lhe University, l>oth from the points of view of quality, 
brine:s yon credit and conlers on you distiiictioii. Tliat the teachers have lieen able 
to carry on r(St!ar(di lu such a wide variety of subjects as Economics, Commerce, 
History, Politics, Philosopliy, 'I'eley.u Uiteratiirc and different braiiclies of Physics, 
Chemistry, 'I'cchnohrc;)’ ami Medical Sciences, and also to contribute ori,i;iual pa})er8 
on them, apart from serviii” as an inspiration to students, is a very hopeful aiptijiiry 
for the tuturc development ol the University, ddie results of your experiment 
of ereatioii of nmv Chairs for really capable ami comjieteiit persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with very i;icat interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the dill’iision of hi^L;her reducation ini>ch 
faster than mi,i;ht otherwise bo expected. The jiroposal for establishment of new 
technoloLtical c-ourscs in various subjects is a step in the ri^tlit direction. It is ^ra¬ 
tifying 1,0 note that the 'I\!chnoloy,ical Dciiartmeiit has won the Government of 
India prize ior siipar te<‘,luiolo]j,y. 

I am lia))]>y to lind that you desire to ^ive to music a recoi!;nizcd ]dace among 
the Biibje('t-s of study. Tliis will be widely a])preciated liecauso of its value in awak¬ 
ening and developing the aesthetic faculty, which is an important human gift. 
In fact a training in music has been loiiiid by educationalists to be almost as 
important as the training of tlie intellect through languages, science, mathematics. 
Yon are ext.remely forinnate in Inning a special advantage over others in this 
matter on account of the cxc.ei)tional aiititude for music with wliicli people of 
Audradesa arc endowed. I ho))e t.hat the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other ib'ovinces. 

While dealing with the future lines of dcvclojmient of the University, your 
last report refers to the question of educational reconstruction. It appears that 
some lime ago the Governmeut of your Province addressed yon on the subject of 
Hcfuvudary and University education and that after due consideration you communi¬ 
cated to the Government your views on the ]>roblenis iiivolveiU They subsequently 
informed you that it was their desire to give early ellec.t to the scheme they had 
forinuluted on llie subject, dliis involved the eliminatiun of the Intermediate classes 
and extension of the degree course by a year. The new proposal, no doubt, meant, 
a very important change. 

In some of the other Provinces also changes of a similar nature have been 
advocated. In fact, the need of educational reconstruction in all its stages is be’ng 
canvassed all over the countrv, and the question has engaged the attention of a 
host of ediK'atioiial exjicrls and authorities and been discussed from widely differ¬ 
ent view points. There can lie no doubt that the time is quite ripe for a thorough 
overhauling of the entire educational system in India and with the introduction 
of provincial autonomy it should be possible to introduce a well-planned and pro¬ 
perly integrated scliemc of education from the lowest to the highest stage. In order 
that any reform that may be introduced in your scheme of studies may be effective 
it is of absolute importance that those responsible lor primary and secondary 
education should be induced to take the needed step for improvement and reform 
along with any measures of rei^onstruction that may be undertaken in the upper 
stages. In order that a modern University may be able to fulfil its purposes in a 
proper manner and on an adequate scale, it is necessary that there should be a 
clear understanding of the conception of general liberal education, the University 
being the chief educational authority responsible for fostering such education in 
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its area of operation. This is needed in view of the fact that there has been a 
considerable dilfercnce of opinion even among eminent educationalists as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the days Plato and Aristotle expressed their ideas 
on the Bul)joct. It is contended by certain critics that any education other than 
purely literary and purely scientific cannot be included in any scheme of general 
liberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any university. 
This has resulled in considerable loose thinking as to the relative importance of 
purely literary and scientific studies on the one hand and studies of so-called 
utilitarian or non-cultural subjects on the other. There is also much confusion of 
thought as to how far the university is the proper authority for imparting technical 
education. 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work, The. aims of Education and Other Essays^ 
(1029), refers to the subject at some length. A national system of education. Prof. 
\\Tiitehcad thinks, should make use of three main methotls, namely, the literary 
curriculum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that each 
of these curricula Bhoiild include the other two. “What I mean is” he adds “that 
every form of ed' cation should give the [)Upil a technique, a science, an assertment 
of general ideas, and aesthetic apiueciation, and that each of these siilcs of his training 
should be illuminated by the others. Lack of time, even for the most favoured 
pupil, makes it impossible to develop fully each curriculum. Always there must 
nc a dominant emphasis. The niost direct aesthetic training natually falls in the 
technical curriculum in those cases when the training is that rciiuisitc for some 
artistic craft. Ihit it is of high iniporlance in both a literary and a scientific 
education.” Explaining further I*rot. AVhilehead says ; “No human being can 
attain to anything but fra^meiitary knowhalgc and a fragmentary training of his 
capacities. There are, however, three main roads along which we can ])roceed with 
good hope of advancing towuirds the best balance of intellect and character : these 
are the way of literary culture, the wniy of scientific culture, the way of technical 
(Milturc. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without grave loss 
of intcllectuid activity and of character. Put a mere mechanical mixture of the 
three curricula will produce bad results in the shape of scraps of information 
never interconnected or utilised. We have already noted as one of the strong 
points of the traditional literary culture that all its parts arc co-ordinated. The 
J)roblem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, scientific, 
or technical, and with loss of co-ordiiiation to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other tw'o.” 

Prof. Whitehead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a liberal 
education is allacious. In his opinion : “'I'here can be no adc(piate technical edu¬ 
cation whi( h is not lii)cral, and no liberal education wliich is not technical : that 
is, no education which does not impart both techni(]ue and intellcctiial vision. In 
simpler language, education should turn out the ]>upil with something he can do 
well. This intimate union of ]>racticc and theory aids both. The intellect does 
not work best in a vacum. dhc stimulation of creative imi)ulsc requires, especially 
in the case of a child, the quick transition to luacticc. tleomctry and mcchanu'S 
followed by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics is 
verbiage.” 

Your University, I am glad to find, has taken the right course by including 
technical studies in its curricula. I have taken the liberty of (pioting the views 
of Professor AVhitehead, at some length, l)ccausc he has dealt with the subject in 
a masterly way. This, it may be exi)ected, should give a proper lead to our uni- 
versiticB and BtrcJigthcn the }K)Bition of those who aesirc the universities to under¬ 
take on a more systematic and extended scale work in the sphere of applied sciences. 
A reference to the late Thomas U. Huxley’s observations on the subject, expressed 
more than half a century ago, in his remarkably vigorous and lucid language, 
will be found both interesting and instructive. When discussing the question with 
reference to the state of technical education in England, in his times, he urged 
that the preliminary education of the student pursuing technical courses “shall 
have been such ns to have given him command of the common imi)lemcnt8 of 
learning and to have created a desire for the things of the understanding ; ” that he 
“should devote the precious hours of preliminary education to things of the mind, 
which have no direct and immediate bearing on his branch of industry, though 
they lie at the foundation of all realities and that the educ-ation that precedes the 
workshop “should be entirely devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation 
of the moral faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence, and especially to the 
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imhuin^ the mind with a broad and clear view of the laws of that natural world 
with tlio eoin|)()nont8 of which he will have to deal.” Huxley’s advice was as 
valuable as that ^ivoii by Jh-ofessor Whitehead now. 

Let us turn our attention for a few minutes to medicine and public health on 
the teaching of which your University has devoted considerable attention. 

It is (piite possible that in the middle aj^cs the systems of medical treatment 
prevalent in India were, in many rcs])Octs, more advanced than those in vojiiuc 
elsewhere at the time. Althou|j.h remarkable advances wore made by the ancient 
Iiulian physicians and surgeons, who laid the foundations of medical science in tins 
country, these savants became bound up, in course of time, by traditions, with the 
result that knowledge, instead of pro^ressini;, actually rctroii;rcssed in the subsequent 
a^es, ami the elVect of this was that no imimrtaiit discoveries and no imi)rovcmentB 
were made since the ancient treaties were written. The ancient systems, however 
admiral)le, in many respects, were necc'ssarily undev(!loj)cd, in the absence of a 
solid foundation of the basic sciences of physics, chemistry, bactcriolop:y, biology, 
])hysioln^y, pliarmaodojiy, patholoiijy, liya;ieno, etc., and ran mostly on speculative 
lines. The treatment ol diseases was necessarily enpiirical, no corrcspondiiiji: 

improvement of tlicsi; sciem‘cs having taken ])lace in India during the nineteenth 
century when rcmarkalde sciciitilic proj^ress was beine; consolidated in the Western 
world. 

AVhen the Priiish came to India tlicy brought with them some Pritish 

Siir^^cons, w-ho held cliaree ol hosi>itals for Rritish soldiers, chiefly cat(!rin;i; to the 
needs of the army, d'lie nee<l for trainin;; Indians in Western medicine arose out 
of the necessity of liavini;' moderately ])aid Indian assistants to these Hure,cons. 'rhe 
(irst medical school after the Western system liad been opened in Calcutta iu 1821. 
Ilctwccii that year and ISil'). when the Medical Cullo;;cs of Calcutta and Madras 
were started, medical teaching' was im'partcd in tlic vernacular by translating 

ihiglish books, as also by assimilating the essential features of the indigenous 
systems of medicine, by organising teaching through the agency of the Sanskrit ami 
Madrassa Colleges in Calcutta. Although the first two medical colleges established 
in Calcutta and Madras were founded in 182), they were aililialcd to the Uiiivcr- 

versity in 1837 and ISiU reB])ectivcly. Rut it was not until lOOG that the need for 

the teaching of the higlier Btandard was recognised. There are now ten University 
grade Medical Colleges in India, including one exclusively for women. 

With the passing of the Indian Medical Council Act in 1933, attempts have Ix'cn 
made to raise undergraduate medical teaching to a higher and more uniform 
standard, The medical curricula have undergone many changes since 1892 when 
direct connection was esUiblished between the Indian Medical College ami tlic 
General Mcnlical Council of the United Kingdom. 9'he Aledical Coujicil of India 

has recently made mathematics a compulsory snbjt'ct in the premedical sciem^e 
eourse of studies, and has suggested that the first two years should be occupied in 
the study of professional S(dejitific subjects, with an introduction to clinicjal methods 
and that no student should he certified as (lualificd for attending classes in the 
clinical group ot subjects until he has satisfied the examiners that he has a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the subjects of these two years. The Council has also rightly 
laid down that throughout the whole period of study the attention of the 
student should be directed to the importance of the preventive .aspects of 
medicine and of measures Tor the assessmoat and maintenance of normal health. 

Although the Indian Medical Council has done good work within the short 
period of its existence, handicap to co-ordinated })rogrcsB in the teaching of medicine 
and surgery in India has arisen as a result of the control of this body 
by the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. ^ 

The special needs of India and of Indian students must be kept in view in 

framing a medical curriculum and in introducing a]>propriate courses of training 
Indian students ujid Indian conditions should receive ;Bpecial emphasis from the 
teachers. A fair amount of research work has been carried out by Indian workers 
on diseases prevalent in this country within the last 4 or b decades ; hence an 
Indian orientation to medical teaching can vau-y well lie given now by those who are 
responsible for the same. Research is the sap of the plant of science. Hence 
every teaching institution must encourage research work among its teachers ami 
students. Researches into the etiology and pathology of unexplained diseases ami on 
therai>y, particularly in tne domain of indigenous drugs, should receive s[)e(Ual 
attention. With excellent natural advantages which India possesses as regards 
her soil, climate and plant flora, and with proper and adequate training of young 
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Btiidonts In chemistry and allied Bubjccts for handlinp; llieso and other relevant 
matters, it should not be necessary for her to depend wholly on imports. Each 
time a war blockades the communications between the West nncl the I'ast we realise 
our helplessness in the matter of the Biipi)Iy of medicinal pre[)arationfl and 
chemicals. I hope the young generation which I see before me here will try to 
remove these wants in a large measure. 

A time has come when we should give a public health orientation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in consonance with the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner or a public health worker will have to 
deal with. Every medical student should be made to ]mrticipatc in public, health 
activities as part of his training in medicine and public* health, rublic liealth diplo¬ 
mas are now granted to medical graduates in various provincial universities, al¬ 
though most of them at the present are ])Ost-graduatc. Madras and Bombay are 
the only two Universities which give the B. iSc„ degree in Public Health. 

Let us now devote a few moraents in assessing the number of qualified medical 
men and ])ui)lic health workers needed to take care of and to rehabilitate the 
health of 000,(KX3 .illages. If we have to supply one qualified doctor and one 
qualified public health man to a group of three villages, we shall require 1300,OtJO 
workers of each category to put a well-considered scheme into 0])cration, As a 
result of scientific medical teaching for the last 100 years, we can now supply 
3r),(XK) qualified doctors and only a few hundred publics health workers for the 
above pur{)osc. If w^c go on at this rate, it will take for us another 200 years to 
raise India to an up-to-date world level. The need for rapid progress iji these 
directions is, therefore, obvious. As in medical relief, so in puldie health, we 
should have field demonstration centres in conneetiou with teaching, dhesc supply 
a student with a i)ro])cr outlook about his responsibilities to the community 
without which ho is likely to be a misfit. 

The Universities have tried to keep in touch wdth ])Ost-gradnadc training and 
reseandi since the opening of the Calcutta School of Troi)ical Medicine and IJygicJie 
in hUO and the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Pu})lic Health in 1933. While 
these institutes have many individuals as torchhearors for the rest of India, there 
is no reason why every university should not encourgage the establish¬ 
ment of i);'ovincial institutes for the ])nrpoHC of a quicker output of the number 
of workers as well as of the volume of work, for every iwoviiice should need 
the services of a much larger iiumber of qualified grudiiates in the near future. 
It is a ha])py sign that research work is being carried on in many of the Medical 
Colleges in India and your College, I am glad to note, takes a prominent part 
in this. 

With the establishment of provincial autonomy in the ]wovinecs, efiTorts arc 
being made to give olhcial recognition to the Ayurvedic, Unaiii and Homeopathic 
systems of medicine. The basic, science of chciuislry, physics, biology, jhysiology, 
pathology and bacteriology arc the same all over the world. The i)rosent tendency 
to register practitioners of various so-called systems of medicine, lacking systematic 
scientific traijiing of any sort, is a move in the wrong direction. We do not call a 
barrister or an advocate now laaclising in India according to communal 
denominations. l:?cicncc is iwogressive and must be the same throughout 
the world. The criterion of the right of a doctor to medical practice, or to 
the privilege of registration, must depend on the basic knowledge he ])()ssesscH of 
the fundamejital sciences of chemistry, ]diysics, anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, 
pathology and of medicine, surgery, midwifery and other cognate subjects. No 
system of medicine. Ayurvedic, Unani or any other can get on without the help 
of modern basic sciences. There should be no spirit of communalism or oppor¬ 
tunism or false economy concerning matters of life and death of millions of 
ignorant and helpless villagers whom we have failed to educate or elevate. The 
question of prevention of epidemic diseases cannot be successfully solved, unless 
scientific methods of proved efficiency arc adopted. How can we ar)])ly all the 
different systems of medicine towards this end ? Uhe proper move snould be to 
have only one medical science which has been worked out by the scientists all 
over the world, incorporating into it whatever good there may be in the indigenous 
medical sciences of the country. If this is done there wdll be only one medical 
register in the country which should facilitate the control of medical relief and 
sanitation for the entire population. It is for this reason that I am compelled 
to discourage the teaching of the so-called medical syslems, without the help of 
the basic sciences. It India is to achieve her place among the first rank nations 
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of the world, fihc must advance with the help of modern scicncefl and she must 
discourage retrograde measures of the sort that arc being encouraged in some of 
the provinces, without fore-thought and imagination. 

Among the problems of reform that await solution the most pressing is the 

use of one’s own mother longue as the medium of instruction in place of the 

English language. Quite a largo proportion of students arc now found to bo 
untitted for the University courses. This ])ro]>ortion has increased considerably 
with the growth in the num])cr of students taking u]) college courses. This serves 
as a serious handicap to ]3ropcr progress and development. Among the causes 
of this defect, tlie very unnatural ])ra(U,icc of the use of a foreign tongue as the 
medium of instruction may be considered to he the most important. Dr. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore describes in his pictnrcsqne and inimitable language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arrangement. In the eoiirsc of his (/onvocation Address 
at the Calcutta Uuiversily delivered two years ago he says : “We know of parasitic 
creatures in the animal world, that live and die in utter dependence on their hosts. 
They are able to eke out a living, but arc forever cripi)led in the growth of their 

limbs and organa. iSuch has been the case with our modern school and college 

education. It has from its inception boon parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, 
though nourishment has not been altogether lacking, it has been obtained at the 
cost of all round development—so much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own abortiveneas. Accustomed to live by borrowing, it has come to measiiro 
attainment by largeness of de))t : it has signed a bond of servitude to the thinkers 
of other lands. Those wlio receive such education cannot produce what they 
consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, their academic success 
depends on their ability to repeat by role, and their own fnculty of thought, their 
courage of conviction, their creative insiurafion, have all l)con enfeeblea. It goes 
without saying that the oidy wny of revival from sucR chroidc debility is by the 
assimilation and apidication of the Biibject-matl.er of education through one’s own 
language, just as, in order to incorporate food-stnjfs into the body, they have to 
be chewed with one’s own teeth, saturated with one’s own digestive juices.” My 
university has just. adoi)tod the use of Bengali as the medium of instruction as 
also of examination in place of English in many of the courses in the Arts and 
Hcicnco Faculties, Himilar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 
example of Japan is of classic im])ortance and should give ns courage and 
hope. It is true that there will be diiricultica in the beginning, such as 

prc])aratioii of proper text-books, et.c„ but these, it has been found, arc not 
iiiBurmountablc. When medical education for Indians was first introduced 
by the British, the needed text-books wore speedily i)rei)ared for the Btiideuts ; 
judged by the results of similar use of one’s own mother tongue in the 
Bl.udy and examination of the medical sidijects in the lower standard 

of medical schools, there can l)c neither any fear nor any misgiving as to the 
success of any enterprise in this direction. 

I have to address a few words of advice to the recipients of degrees to-day, 
who arc now ready to enter life as iTsi>onsil)lc citizens. Do iK)t consider that I am 
presumptuous enough to think that ] can say anything new or anything that you 
do not know. But I should ask you to bear in mind, above everything else, 

that the chief rcs]ion8ibjlity for the future progress of the country rests on you 
youths of India. It is true that you will have to work hard to achieve indiviflual 
competence and advancement, but true social cdiciency can never be attained so 
long as each individual is not prepared to contribute his best gifts to society and 
to enjoy advantages which society can offer him. In fact, this process of 

self-realization through social life is the best result of the educative iirocess. What 
is needed, therefore, is that pu should foster a life of social service based upon 
devotion and a proper B]hrit of sacrifee. 

It must be your aspiration, as it is the desire of every Indian who loves his 
or her motherland, that India should not lag behind any country in the variousl 
spheres of her social or national activity. Take, for instance, the problem of 
educational advance, the basis of all national progress. If India expects to be 
treated on a footing of equality by the progressive countries of the world, the first 
thing needed is that the educational backwardness of her peo])lc should be removed 
within the shortest possible time. Other peoi>le have shown that it is possible to 
achieve this result if proper measures arc adopted. Now that responsible ministers 
of aiitonomouB provinces arc erajiowercd to deal with all problems relating to 
education, our progress in this direction should be rapid. It is possible for you, 
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young graduates of the university, to throw yourselves heart and soul into this 
noble work and do your bit by hcljung in various ways the diffusion of enlighten¬ 
ment among the vast masses of your countrymen and countrywomen, who are sunk 
in abysmal ignorance and in the grossest illiteracy. Educated youngmen in some 
of the Ibovinces have already shown the way by undertaking such work. But the 
problem is of such importance and magnitude as to re(iuirc a properly devised 
scheme for comprehensive action throughout the entire country. In this connection 
it is not out of place to state that amojig the remedial measures for uncm])loymont 
among educated men and women adopted by some of the foreign countries, the 
overhauling and reorganization of the system of schools is one. 

Another very important sphere in w'hich yonng medical graduates can under¬ 
take similar welfare work is improvement of ])nblic health. 1 have already s]>oken 
on the subject at some length. Tliosc who have gone through the recently published 
report of the Bublic Health Commissioner of India must have seen how severe ia 
the havoc and how extreme the suffering that are caused by proventible and 
remediable diseases in India. It is possible to reduce the heavy mortality very 
eonsiderably auu to give relief to the unparalleled misery and distress tliat is caused 
to an incredibly large percentage of the po))ulation, to a recent work, A 
Century of Municipal Progress, the editors, Brofessor Harold ,T. Laski, and 

Messrs. W. Ivor Jennings ami William A Bnbson, of the University of 

London, describe how during the past hundred years the death rate in lOiiglantl 
has been halved, the infantile mortality reduced by three quarters, and (diolora 
which used to be a iieriodical menace is now considered to oe someiliing ‘remote 
and oriental.’ Tliey turthcr observe : ‘'One hundred years ago ]u' 0 ))le expected to 
have the small-i)Ox as now they expect their dogs to have distemner ; lo*day, on 
the average, it is the cause of one in a million deaths. One hniulreJ years ago,'the 
Webbs have told us, nearly every ])erson was either recovering from or sickcnnig for 
enteric fever ; now it causes less than six in a million deaths. J'lie other infect¬ 
ious diseases and such diseases as tuberculosis have been reduced to i)ro])ortion8 
whi'*h would have been regarded a contnry ago as almost Utopian. 'J'hoso are fa(;ts 

which can be i)rovcd by slaiistics. We cannot prove in iliat way the enormous 

increase in the comfort and convenience of the people. Nor can w'e prove in the 
same way that without the devolomncnt of educational and related services 
modern commerce and industry wonhl be imi>ossible. Yet a moment’s rellcetion 
shows that it must bo so. The enormous developments in the technique of industry 
and of biisincsB administration luive been possible only because we arc not merely 
a healthy bat also a literate i>eoi»lo. Indeed, onr whole democratic*, system rests 
iqurn an < lucated electorate.” A small slate like Yogoslavia has achievecl a 8i)jen- 
did record during recent years in the domain of ])reventive and remedial medical 
relief to the i)opulatioii, and Soviet Bnssia’s clforts in such directions are, pcrha])s 
unequalled by any other country iu the world. What others have beeu able to 
accoiuiJish, we should also be able to do. 

It is imperative that the wealth of the country should be adequately increased 
by proi>cr measures of industrial and agricultural develojunent. This is needed not 
only with a view to removing the conditions of alqec.t })Overty and indescribable misery 
in whicli the vast mass of tlic peo])lc of India pass their days, but also for concerting 
pro])er measures of national development. In all this it is, of course, the ])rimary 
duty of Government to take the initiative. But if you realize your responsibility, 
vou will be able to render suitable hel)) either as future citizens, or, as future 
legislators,'or as public servants or leaders of public o])inion, or, in other ways. 
Where the people arc iinl)ucd with a gcmiinc sense of loyalty for their eountry* 
have an adequate concern for the commonweal, and are eiithnsiastic in their regard 
for the welfare of the general body of citizens, such a country or such a people 
can alone be expected to prosper. 

It is a most tragic circumstance that while India stands in need of the 
services of a vast army of devoted and selfless workers, who could bring enlighten¬ 
ment to the ignorant and the illiterate, aflbrd relief to the poor and the destitute, 
allay the suffering of the sick and the inlirin, and develop in a proper manner the 
agricultural, industrial, mineral and other resources of the country which lie 
dormant, the energies of numberless eduented young men are running to waste, 
as in the absence of oroner opportunities they are unable to earn a living and to 
become useful citizens. If tiie urgency and gravity of the question were fully 
realised, neither Uie Government, nor the community would allow things to drift 
any longer. The problem is not peculiar to India only. 
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ElBGwhero also Bimilar coiiditionB have oxiBied, and in some of the conniries, 
comprehensive action has been taken by the (iovernments concerned to tackle the 
problem. The time has come when the Government in tliis country should also 
definitely recognise its obli^zation in this matter. Youths of India, if you are 
earnest and enterprising, you (‘an play your part in the solution of this ditliciilt 
problem. Insjiired by a high ideal and by the spirit of devotion and service to the 
motherland, you can render material help, on the one hand, in the removal of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks that stand in the w'ny of India’s advance, and on the 
other, in securing the conditions of i)rogresB. 

Before I bring my address to a closo, 1 desire to refer very briefly to another 
matter of vital imjwtance, namely, the need of effective measures for the protection 
of the people of India against foreign aggression. The sanguinary conflict that is 
raging since sometime past between different nations has brought home to all 
thoughtful Indians the utter hcl])lcssness of her pco]>Ic against any future foreign 
offensive. For over half a century Indian public men have urged that ]iro])cr 
steps be adopted for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place, of the lu'csent system, wliich favours certain classes and 
proviiKicH against others, and that adequate oi>portunitie8 be given for the appoint¬ 
ment of educated Indians in the highei ranks of the Army in Bulliciently large 
numbers in order that India may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
defence. 'This just demand has so far met with a very meagre re8i>oiise. No time 
should now be lost in bringing into being a mod(n‘n and cflicient force manned 
by Indians, without any distinction of class, creed, or, ])rovince, in oid(‘r that the 
pco])le of the country may be enabled to defend themselves effectively against 
foreign attack. Dr. B. Moonje of Nagpur, is entitled to our gratitude * for his 
ceaseless ctforts for the establishment of the I'honsla Military Academy at Nasik, 
the first of its kind started for military training, nndcu' non-ofHcial ausi)icCB. It is 
desirahlc that ]\lilifary 'J'raining shouhl he organized in all the University eentres, 
as has been done in Calcutta, so that educated youngmen could be trained and 
would be ])rcpare(l to protect their motherland in case of need. 'J'lic accounts wc 
have in old Bengali lifcr.itiire show that Bengal was till the eighteenth century 
full of ‘Tclcnga Soldiers,’ who were held very f()rn)idable in war. It should not he 
diflieult for y(ju to revi\e your old juartial instincts under ])roiu'r conditions. No 
aulonomy or self-government can he real so long as the i^eople eoneornod are not 
able to defend their country and their liberty against hostile asbault and 
encroachment. 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address (h'livered by .ShV Nripnidra Nath 
Sirknr at the Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 25lh. 
October 1939 

T am grateful to tlic authorities of the University nnd to my esteemed friend, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, for this op])ortunity of meeting and talking you here to-day. 

You wdio are of Mysore, are fortunate in having a constitutional Itnier, who is 
loved and venerated, and who has devoted himself heart and soul for tlic amcliora- 
of the condition of his ])eoi)lo. 

You are equally fortunate in having at the head of your ofiieicnt and sympa¬ 
thetic administration Sir Mirza Ismail w'hom 1 have the honour of knowing since 
I came into touch with him in the days of the Round Tabic Conference and Rd- 
ceedings of the Joint Select Committee. 

It is not possible for me to avoid reference to the life and death sirngglo 
which is now going on in Euro]>c. Different parts of the world and their affairs 
arc now so inter-connected, and our Country is so linked up with (Jreat Britain, 
that if civilisation crashes in Euro))C under assaults from brute force, wc cannot 
but have far-rca(;hing rej-iercuBBioiis in this Country. 

This is not an occasion on which I can ap]U'opriately enter the Political 
field—-but I cannot help saying only two sentences about the present situation. 

The popular and fashionable slogan now-a-days is ‘^Down with Imperialism”— 
but none out those who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloudland re¬ 
fuse to tread on terra firma, can fail to realise that as we are situated, it is a matt^ 
for thankfulness that we arc part of a powerful empire. w 

Coming to the Convocation—every year over a dozen convocation addresses 
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arc delivered in thcBc days and yoiin^men are xjrescnlcd with advice in copions and 
possibly over wild mi ipii; (piantily, 

1 cannot hope to be able to tell you anythinp: which will be novel, unuiiie, 
or remarkable-but at the outset of your career, after the termination of your 
academic life, you cannot help rcalisiiif^ that you are about to enter a cold, hard 
and unsympathelic world, whore in every sjihere of activity, professional or other¬ 
wise, there is overcrowding to a distressiu}^ decree at a time when the iiressurc on 
the land is more than it can bear. 

It may ))c a platitude but it will bear rci)otition, if I say that none of you 
can ho])e for any success in life unless you can eschew the folly of doing less than 
or only up to what is just rerpiired and no more, 

T have no si)ccial knowledge of Mysore, but I lielievc students in Mysore, as 
elsewhere, provide a ready market for political eKjdoitatiou. 

. ^ T shall be the last ])crson to suggest that students should be ignorant of poli¬ 
tical currents of thought or of political events. Ihit I do believe that while kee))ing 
iji louch with (liom, in academic days the sense of proportion has to be i>rescrved, 
and any active ] art in iwlitics likely to interfere with legitimate activities and studies, 
should be discarded with a linn hand. 

It is however cue of the hopeful signs of the day that students are more and 
more taking part in social activities, and in this S))here every one of us can make 
his eontribiitiou in Kis way. 

Many if not all of you who arc about to leave the peaceful atmosphere of 
academic lite for keou and acute struggle, must have, 1 am sure, put to yourself 
the iiicvilable and obvious (pn'stiou, ‘AVhat am I going to do V* Where competi¬ 
tion is keen and ruthless methods are to be ex|»cc(cd from rivals, are there no 
maxims wlii<‘h should be our guiding ])riuciple in deciding the question of ‘AVhat 
am I going lo do” Uiid ‘ilow am 1 going to fmhave” ? 

I may l)e repeating an often-tohl ])latitude, but I do lielicvo that in the ]>resent 
day, notliing is so important as to remember that wliatever your sphere of life, 
wha1e\'er duties may l)c your lot to discharge, work should be done with wholc- 
liearted zeal and devotion, even if that work ai)pcars to be drudgery incaiiable of 
lending itself to any enthusiasm. 

I mean no disrespect for our own people, but one cannot help observing that 
while we are attracted by spoctacnhir work, wo have little euthnsiasm for the hard 
and silent work, the incNiiablc and protectc'd drudgery, wiiicli is the very founda¬ 
tion of all benchcial eonslnictivc work. Talking of the ]>art of India T know well, 

1 ciin say that, while it is quite easy to get np a crowd of few thousands for a 
))olilical jirq •ession or demonstration, it is very dilliocnlt to get up a band of fifty 
fur toiling in an unobtrusive way, away from the eye of the ]m))lic. 

1 would like to make use of the present opporUinity for telling yon that in 
whatever splicre you may be ])laecd in the ra])idly deteriorating situation in our 
country in conneclioii with eommnnal and ])oliticaI dissensions, it is your duty to 
pause and realise what will be our end, if we go down hill as we arc doing along 
the i^ath of intolerance. 

It is an irony of fate that, intolerance is running wild in a country which had 
been remarkable for centuries for its s]>irit of tolerance. 

Innumerable sects and beliefs have flourished in India, often with mutually 
antagonistic ideas and beliefs, but yet their followers have been good citizens and 
happy neighbours, so very different from the present times when every community 
seems to be'at the throat of others. ^ 

Intolerance of today, though often professed on religious grounds, has its origin 
in the race for i)owcr, in the mat’cr of securing jobs or 'ad\'{intugcs under the new 
constitution. I firmly believe that a person whether he is a Hindu, Muslim, Ruddhist 
or a Christian should not give up the anchorage of his own culture and religion * and 
1 take my hat olf equally to the Muslim or the Hindu or the Christian who is sincere 
in his belief. 

Each one of yon, however humble, and insignifK-ant you may be, can contribute 
your mite in })iirifying the vicious atmosphere of bigotry and animosity. Sincere 
and with firm conviction in your own faith, you must be able to rcsj^ect the faiths 
of others. Being myself an old man, hulking in what is now called the dynamic 
energy of youth and the “revolutionary urge,” I believe tliat in society pro‘>-res8 to 
be lasting should be wide-based and gradual. We have many ills to gef rid of 
but the maxim “more liaste and less speed,” should w(R lie remembered. ' 

I believe that today, at least in that part of India with which I am familiar, 
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iiidifrcrcncc to our religion runs 8U])romc in the homo find this has resulted in 
inBtilling in the youth ol India, an atmosphere wliich cannot be beneficial to the 
country. In Baying thus, 1 do not include the generality of our women to whom 
this remark docs not api)ly. 

I have wondered though this is a matter on which I speak with dilTidcncc, 
whether it is not possible in educational institutions, to give instructions on broad 
principles of morality and religion, as every thinker will admit that there are 
certain large factois whicli are common to all systems. So long however as 
there is unreasoning 8nH))icion in communities that their religion and culture arc 
in danger from others, such a suggestion will be im])ra(‘.ticable. 

Students of today, who think that they have not all that they desire, maybe 
interested to know tln^ position, say forty years ago, when I had been passing 
througli my academic days. 

Wc had no iinions, no common rooms, very little attention to ])hy8ical 
culture, and none of other facilities which are common features of University life 
today. We were not in touch with any of the professors under wlioni we were 
studying, and most ol them even hardy knew onr names. Without dilating on 
this matter, I think 1 am right in saying that there lias been improvement in 
evmy dir(!ction, and you young men today, are Ixilter oil’ in many ways than those 
wlio pn'ccded you, and your own University of Mysore has not been behind any 
other, ill attending to the im]>n)vcment of your acadmiiic lih;. 

It is {I pity that you are not lieing addressed today by jiiiy profound scholar 
or a ri'iiowned scientist, hut oiu' wlio lias been merely a Lawyer and whose only 
claim to talk to you lies in his great intca-est in all albiirs connected with students. 

I can realise my own Bhortcomiiigs, manifold as they arc ; but I feel eoii- 
vinced Unit while each one of you must struggle hard hn- wliat is called suceoss in 
life, yet, you eaiinot condemn too much undesirahle methods of obtaining that cud. 

Success and ])roH]HU'ity are no doubt the ideal of all, but even in this cynical 
world, success by nmlesirablo methods do not, obt.ain recognition commensurate with 
its degree and extent, and the moral background howe\er over-shadowed at limes, 
is always jirosont. 

d'hosc of you who have jiassed througli this university and are fully aware of 
the arge advanci' made as also of the remarkable ]»rogress in the [State of Mysore, 
m^c'd not be reminded ol facts which arc well known and, 1 am sure, well apjirc- 
ciated by you. 

That, the State has tried sincerely to give increasing benefits to cver-inercasing 
number of sUulcnts is a eouclusion which 1 have formed from reading your reports 
on Education, and otln'r literature which had lieim so kindly forwarded to me. 

You have to thank the Stale and your Jluler and he grateful to them for all 
that is being done to you. No institution in 1,1ns world is jiei'foct, hut wlmt docs 
matt,er and evoke admiration is the constant ellort towards progressive improvement. 

'J'herc is nothing in any British Indian I’rovince whndi enables it to say that, 
they are in advance of your State and that should be a eonsolaiion and a source of 
])ridc to all of yon who lielong to lily sore. 

To those of you who have attained scholastic ruc(trb, to'.them T offer my 
sinecrc eoiigratuhitions. I equally oiler to you my best wishes for further siiccesa 
in future. And 1 conclude by hoping that imbued with trust in God, reverence for 
learning, wisdom and age, with unselfishness and capacity for hard work, you will 
be aide to serve India and Mysore with loyalty and imtriotism and 1 would like to 
conclude by quoting from what was said in a ])reviou8 Convoi‘,ation address here, 
namely, “Never forget that it is tlic duty of every one of you to think and act in 
the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your iiersonal honour.” 

Ladies and CScntlemen, 1 conclude by wishing long and happy life to your 
Ruler, and Pros]icrity to the State of Mysore in which you live and carry on your 
activities, academic or otherwise. 

The Travancore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address dtilivered by Lieut. Col. 0. P. 
Murphy, Resident, Madras States at the first annual Convocation of the Travancore 
University held at Trivandrum on the 11th. November 1939 

You have chosen a happy day for this First Con vocation of the University 
of Travancore, coinciding as it does with the Birthday Celebrations of His Highness 
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the Maharaja, and I regard it as a compliracrit to have been asked to come here 
and say a few words. 

Travancore has been endowed by nature with a wealth of resources. Its lands 
are fertile, suitable for widely diverse forms of agricultural development ; its 
forests are extensive and valuable ; the full possibilities of its mineral deposits are 
perhaps not yet realized ; it is felt that more can be done with the fishing industry 
that at present. 

Travancore is served internally by an excellent system of roads and back¬ 
waters. It has its own ports, and access to the railway. Not the least of its 
advantages, from the T)oiut of view of future development, is the Hydro-electric 
scheme which will provide cheap power and electricity. 

Those of you who have been born and have spent your lives here in 
Travancore, may be inclined to take these advantages entirely for granted, and may 
even be asking yourselves at the moment why I should be calling to your attention 
such well-known facts. Rut to me, after only a few months' residence, the 
resources and future j)rospects of Travancore seem noteworthy. 

During my service in other ])arts of India I have had to deal with States 
faced with probknis non-existent here in Travancore; States whose prosperity 
depended entirely on agriculture, but where the rainfall was scanty, and irrigation 
schemes impossible ; States consisting mainly of dense forest tracts, but so far 
from the Railway that the timber could not be exported profitably ; States with 
valuable mineral deposits, which w^erc being cxi»loited by outsiders with little 
benefit to the local inhabitaiits ; States with natural resources, without finances to 
develop them ; and what is more ironical—States with sufficient finances, but no 
natural resources to develop. 

Travancore, however, ])©hsc8sch a problem of its ow'ii—an enormous and ever 
irjcreasing i)Opulatiou which is already above the average of other i)arts of India in 
educational qualifications. It is the combination of this highly educated population, 
with the great opportunities of further development of State resources which, I 
understand, underlies the inauguration of the University of Travancore. 

To you students who are to-day receiving degrees 1 would say—above all—do 
not consider your degrees as ends in themselves. A degree, to your prospective 
employers, means merely that you have reached a certain standard in certain 
Bubiects and if vou regard it yourselves as merely the first step in your careers, 
you will avoid many disaiipointmcnts. Your future will clepend on your own 
initiative, on the interest you take in increasing your own special subiect, on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the demands of everyday life. 

The intensely practical side of scientific research has been demonstrated 
with amazing .'osults in recent years. The production of substitute mateiiais in 
(rermany has been carried to an extreme that few pcojde would care to imitate 
willingly ; but it proves beyond a doubt that with the aid of science, you can 
convert an uiiwanteil sui’idiis, or material hitherto considered useless, into products 
necessary to the life of the community. 

As conditions vary according to localities, the possibilities of such an idea are 
endless. The Japanese, in their search for new food-stuffs. have treated various 
roots, plants, grasses, even seaweed, never before considered edible, in such a way 
as to provide nutritious food for their hungry millions. A chemical expert in 
America, pondering the problem of surplus oi groundnuts, found literally dozens 
of commercially profitable uses to which it could bo converted, including such 
unexpected products ns varnish, paint, and plastic wood. Nor need you say to 
yourselves that' undoubtedly these practical applications of scientific theory were 
made by men of great experience, with years of research behind them for the 
principles involved in the manufacture of the electrolux refrigerator were worked 
out by two Swedish students while they were still at the University in 
Stockholm. 

There would seem, at the present time, to be great opportunities for specia- 
lists in some practical, or technical line, but you will not have derived the maximum 
benefit from whatever course of study you may have followed in this University, 
if you have not trained your minds to think logically and independently. Clear 
thinking is particularly necessary in this troubled world, where whole nations are 
being led astray by catchwords, slogans, and lying propaganda. The newspapers 
and the wireless seem at times to hinder rather than help the searcher after truth 
but if you road widely enough, and listen long enough to realize that there are two 
Bides to every disputea question, you should be able to draw your own conclusions *, 
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concliiBionB that will be coraplctely satisfactory to yoii» since you have worked them 
out yoiirselvcB. 

A^ou have no weapons to combat this modern propai^ianda except the clarity 
and power of your thought process and a balanced emotional outlook. Let nothing 
else divert you from usinf; your mind, however painful and prosaic its use at times 
may seem. 

And now, to those of you who are about to start your careers as the first 
graduates of the University of Travancorc, I oiler iny hearty congratulations, with 
good wishcR for a succoRsful future. It is an unsettled, exciting world into which 
you are venturing, but for that very rca.son, your o])portunilies may be unique. 

The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the .addres.s ilf^livered by Professor Aniarnarh Jha, 
Vice-Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 
the 25th. November 19.39 :— 

I have just admitted you to your degree and chargc<l yon to be worthy of the 
same. In wishing you ju'osperity and sikm-css, renown and career of honoiirablo 
service, I sh.all cmydoy the words which the am-ient prc<*cj)tors of the land used in 
bidding farewell to their yuipils : Hjx'ak the truth. Do your duty. Do not neglect 
cither your spiritual or your material welfare. Imitate our good deeds alone. Jleli) 
others, lie courteous. When in doubt about your Hue of <’()iuliict, think of some 
good and noble person, and ask what sense of duly, what kindness, what indepen¬ 
dence of public o]iinioii, ho would show in like circumstanee. dhis is the exhorta¬ 
tion, this the advice. 

Most of you who arc not persons of independent moans arc doubtless worried 
over the momentous question of the choice of your career. I trust that before you 
finally and irrevocably make your clioice you -will have many searchings of your 
heart and will look around and finally decide to do what your manhood bids you 
do. It may be, not all of you will succeed in life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fail. But it should bo possible for each of you to feel that you have done 
your best, that you have put forth all the energy and outerjirise, all the goodncBS 
that you possess. Ahii can do no better tlian your best. If at the end of it all 
sueeess docs not come to yon, you have abundant recomponso in the thought that 
you honestly tried. What will stand you in good stead, always bnt especially in 
hours of trial, ifi the deteniiination that you will not say or do anything unworthy, 
that you will not aljaruloii the ultimate goal for the sake of a moment’s triumph, 
and that in all your eiideavoiirB you will work for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

One word of advice I would venture to give to you, and that is that in all 
matters, whether great or small, you should try to understand as many noints of 
view as possible ; to jnit yourself in another man’s place ; to realise that the world 
is many-sided and truth has many jhases ; to possess your own souls so that it 
may be said of you that your life is marked by serenity and'tmimness that can 
withstand the pressure of a jiassing gale. Know your self. Look within and act. 
Do not be swayed and overwhelmed merely by what others say. Rely upon your 
self. The still, small voice within yon will he a surer guide and a more trust¬ 
worthy beacon-light than the many voices that tend to confuse and bewilder. 

It is possible that some of you may decide upon a ])olitic.al career, Ihat is, 
of course, the obvious choice in any country which is gaining political consciousnesb. 
But I do hope yon will recognise that that is not the only way in which a young 
man or a young woman can serve the country, and that others who are engaged in 
other pursuits arc also, according to their lights and in their own spheres, using 
the talents that they possess, and advancing towards the goal which must be the 
common goal of all, the progress and betterment and glory of the country. 

A few days ago we had here in this hall a cultural conference, aim I am glad 
we had it, for I trust it served to remind you that so far as knowledge and culture 
are concerned, there are no barriers and no frontiers. Light should be valued from 
whatever direction it comes. A wise man of England said in the sixteenth century ; 
“I take all knowledge to be my province.” Pie was a scientist ; a philosopher ; a 
lawyer ; a politician ; and a man of letters. His range of interests was wide and 
varied, and his learning encyclopaedic. One of the most remarkable men in human 
history, Michel Angelo, attained eminence as painter, sculptor, poet, musician— 
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indeed, there was hardly a form of self-expression in which he did not excel. In 
our own country we have still in our midst the towerinp; personality of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tapiore-poet, dramatist, philosopher, novelist, painter, actor, musician, yes, 
even politi(uan and teacher. lie does not feel that in passiiij^ from art to politics, 
from music to painting he has failed to express himself. It is only the medium 
that alters. The personality and the message are the same. To those of you that 
are now lea\ing the UniverBity J give this message, that whatever form your 
expression takes hereafter, it should be the best expression of which you are capable 
and it should be ati expression of your real personality. According to the excellence 
and sincerity of your expression and the richness of your personality will be the 
value of your (•ontrii)uti()n to the community. Toisc ; balance ; harmony between 
your inner self and your actions ; concord between your life and the world without 
you ; a sense of the liveablcness and nobleness of human life ; the joy that comes 
from the conscionsiiess of service ; the jieac.e that arises from contemplation i the 
serenity that no shock can disturb—if you strive to attain these, you will Indeed 
bo strong and free and worthy of the “home that lies beyond the stars and the 
sea.’' 

From the shelter and quiet of thcHC walls you go forth into the interminable 
wildernessf'B of the world, with our best wishes for ha))pinoHH and the true enrich¬ 
ment of your lives. I ask you to think ot the University and her trust in you in 
these words of the poet 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing tliat thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

1 shall ever try to keep all untrutlis out from my thoughts, 

knowing 1-liat thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mold. 

I shall ever try to drivo all evil away from my heart and keep my love in 
llower, knowing that thou hast thy scat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart, 

And it shall he my ciulcavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is 
tliy jiower which gives me strength to act.” 

And BO, Farewell 1 

The Patna University Convocation 

The following is tlie text of the address delivered by Mr. M. Azizul HaquP, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at the annual Convocation of the University 
of I’aina h ^Id on the 25111. November 1939 :— 

I am grateful to Your Excellency and to the Vicc-Clmncellor and the members 
of the University for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. 
Conscious as I am of my limitation and Bhortcomings, I wish your choice had 
fallen on another, more comi)etcnt and better qualified than myself, Anyone who 
has ever ])a8Bed through the portals of a University in bound to be impressed by 
the solemnity of a Convocation, and 1 felt nervous within myself when I was 
invited to address tlio (.’onvoealion this year ; but T aecepted your kind invitation 
as the symbol of your good wishes to the University of Calcutta, of wJiich I 
have the proud privilege and honour of being the Vice-Chancellor, and which not 
many years ago was also the Aima Mater of the educational institutions now 
under your jurisdiction and care. 

On beh'alf of the University of Calcutta, I offer you our cordial greetings and 
best wishes for the future. It was not many years ago that Bengal and Bihar 
were linked together in a common bond of educational and cultural fellowship. 
Though administrative and political barriers have now separated us and will 
probably tend to create greater diverBities and divergeneies in the future, we shall 
continue to maintain our mutual feelings of amity and brotherhood. Separated 
though we may be as administrative units, we arc united on the wider plane of 
India, and the inner chords of a Bihari and a Bengalee may still beat in unison 
to sing in chorus with the j>oct ^^Sare Julian sc Achcha Hindustan Hamaray 

We meet here to-day under the shadow of anoter intei national conflict. 
Hope and asiuration in human hearts have yielded place to suffering and misery. 
All that had been left behind after centuries of strivings and efforts by millions 
of men and women laying down their lives and cherished as the priceless heritage 
of mankind is threatened with destruction under the devastating onslaught of 
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ruthless barbarism. Once again civilization is faced with a new phase of human 
conflict, and behind the booming of the cannon and the hurried flight of the 
aircraft lies the anxiety of the world to preserve the landmarks of its cultural 
development and the fabric of its social and economic life. Men are fighting to 
the last ditch with memories of heroes now no longer in the land of the living, 
in the interest of generations yet unborn, not only to ]>rcBcrve the structure and 
framework of their national life but also to save civilization from a rude setback. 
To-day it is a war of ideologies—a conflict to decide whether the world is safe 
only for the mighty and the strong in arms or whether the smaller units can 
preserve their national existence without being swamped and overwhelmed by the 
strength of superior physical force. It is yet too early to visualise how the events 
in future will take shape, but let us hope that oiu'e again man will emerge 
victorious out of the clutches of elemental passions and will foster a spirit of 
amity and toleration. I^et us hope and i)ray that the time will come soon when 
the world will once again breathe freely in an atmosphere of ]>cace and goodwill, 
with kindly feelings to all, within a commonwealth in which the smallest unit 
will have the right to live in the fullest freedom of its self-expression. 

As I read the signs of the times through the events of the present war, I 
feel that this war is not without its lessons for us in India. If we read the 
history of Europe through the last few centuries, we immediately notice that the 
countries of EurofJe have in recent times developed themselves primarily as 
national units—each highly organised and ellicient but constantly compelled to 
direct all its energies and efforts to protect itself from the hostility of the 
neighbouring states. Alliances, ententes and axes have been made and broken on 
mere exigencies of statecraft, and countries even with diametrically oi>poscd 
ideologies have combined together in the interest of sclf-i)re8crvation against the 
real or supposed hostile intentions of their neighbours. Jteligion intended primarily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the discording elements, and 
Western civilization has so far failed to devise any means for cementing the 
diflercnces and fends between coniitries and races or for counteracting the national 
jealousies and rivalries feverishly sponsored in the ])a8i through various ways. 

At a time when wc are still in the early stage of a new constitutional 
development, even though temporarily siispciidcd in many places, with plenary 
powers of executive and legislative authority within the provinces, oftentimes I 
feci within myself whether we have not to guard ourselves against the operation 
of similar forces in this country. If that contingency ever arises—and 1 pray 
to the Almighty that it may never come—it is bound to corrode the very foundation 
of our economic and political life. It will bring ruin to onr h\nd and shatter the 
hopes of generations cherished through ages The Empire of Asoka will 

then be a mere name in geography, the Em])ire of the Mughals will only be a 
phantom of history, and the dream of all onr heroes will vanish for ever. A 
certain amount of parochial })atriotism must inevitably dovelo}) within the provincial 
barriers and is probably a necessity in the present conditions. 1 am never impatient 
of such parochial patriotism, provided there is nothing to weaken our organic 
national existence. 

In reconstructing the provinces of the future—a task whi(;h the young men 
and women of to-day will soon be called upon to take up—we have to ensure the 
organic unity of India without in any way endangering the autonomy of the 
provinces, the fullest self-expression for all the communities or the integrity of 
other fundamental rights. Ilins alone will evolve the itlcal of a National State 
for India. India is more a continent than a mere country. Great Britain, France 
and Italy have each a population less than that of Bengal; Eire, Holland, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a poi>nlation not even equivalent to 
the population of some of the districts in India ; (Jermany in 1938 had a population 
approximating the combined populations of the United Brovinces and Bihar. What 
is to-day happening in Europe may in future be possible in this country. We 
have, therefore, to read the lessons of the history of Europe in the interests of 
the future of India. The histoi 7 of India itself bears tragic evidence of the 
danger of isolated states with no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed 
intellectual and civilised life, India could not withstand the wave of Muslim 
invasion even though individual states sometimes put up a most sturdy fight and 
a heroic resistance. ITie political structure slowly built up by the Mughals was 
shattei'ed to pieces when the rising ambitions of r)rovincial satraps could not be 
curbed. The problem of the future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the 
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integrity of the economic and political life of India as a whole, in the midst of 
free development of i/idividual units and full self-expression of all creeds and 
communities, 

Graduates of the University, the duty of solving this problem will soon 
devolve unon you, and, I am sure, the genius of India which inspired the great 
MauiTa King to send out his missions of peace throughout this vast country and 
outside, which strengthened the Imperial Mughals in their dream of consolidating 
India, and which for decades past has been nurtured within the bosom of the 
poets and the philosophers, the statesmen and the politicians of India, will inspire 
you in reconstructing the future of this country on the bed-rock of national 
solidarity. 1 feel -and feel very strongly—that the only way iji which we can 
assure a great future for ourselves and for this land of ours is to ingrain within 
oupelves the feeling that we all belong to one great coiuitry and to spare no 
pains to make the young men and women truly and correctly imbibe the spirit of 
India, and proud of our culture and heritage. No other (lucstion is of such para¬ 
mount importance to-day as this. The luoblein of unity among the din'erent 
communities of India is only another aspect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
His wise dispensation has brought together within the four corners of this country 
the great cultures of the East and the West. fStreams of hnnuuuty, ever since the 
exodus of the Aryan from Central Asia, have come as foreigners and then made 
this land their own. Waves of various conqueBts-cum-cultures have come from 
across the shores and then vitalised the culture of India in the ])lains of this 
country. They came in irresistible stream after stream and then lost thcmsclvcB 
in the ocean of Indian life. Like the land of Ind lining out of the ocean in some 
geological past, unmeasurable by any known s})an of time, there have emerged one 
great culture and one great ]*eople—the culture of India and the people of 
Hindustan. That culture to-day is neither the gilt nor the poHsession of only one 
class, elan or section, but is the proud heritage of us all. It was no idle fancy 
of the architect which ])rcscrved with care the ancient Ihita Ihikha within the 
city fort of the Muglials at Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in Jiislory that the 
Nawabs and ITinces in the 8outli were the trustees of tem])les and itagoclas until 
not many years ago. For centuries past the hymns of the Vedas have been chan¬ 
ted side by side with the recital of the Holy (iuran on the hill-to]> at Multan. 
The blue water of Ana Sugar looks across the lioly i)ilgrimagc8 of Fnshkar on one 
side and Ajmere on the other. That re)>rescnt8 the true traditions of the ])ast, and 
let us only follow in the footprints left by giants of men in history and the 
mighty minds of the ])ast. 

Not fa', away from this place where wc are meeting to-day runs past the 
Ganges in all the How of her majesty. Breaking through the mijihty Himalayas 
in a small channel, roaiing and rushing through gorges and valleys, she reaches 
the plains of Hindustan, only to be joined by innumera])lc rivers, streams and 
rivulets, and then, united in full strength and vigour flows past cities and liamlets 
to meet the open sea. In ancient India she typitied the sacred river in the sacred 
land of the Aryavarla. To-day she symbolises the spirit of India. Can anyone 
divide the waters of the Ganges into the waters of the main steam and the waters 
of the tributaries ? Where (^an you distinguish between the waters of the Ganges 
and the waters of the Jiimiia or the Gogra, the Gundak or the 8one ? One country, 
one people, unifying ■.diverse creeds and cultures—that re})rescnts the history of 
India. It is only by an a})proach to all our problems in such a spirit that we 
can attain the' high aestiuy which awaits the future of our land. 

And here in India we have everything in our midst that goes to make up a 
strong, united and powerful nation. Words have their limitations ; ex])rrBRion8 
fail me; it requires the imagination and the inspiration of a poet to descril)© the 
majesty of the Bnow-cap])ed peaks of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers 
and the eternal beauty of the deep blue oceans which wash our sliores. In our 
magnificent rivers flowing past historic cities grown and develoi^ed by their banka, 
in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, in the enormous and 
probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, and, al)ove all, in 
our enormous man-power, we have ample materials for. the fullest economic and 
political development of this land. 

I have always felt within myself that it is by keeping the map of India in the 
background of all our actions, and in a proper perspective of the history of our 
past, rich in quality and quantity, that we can have the necessary inspiration and 
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background of tho unity among the different pcoplea inhabiting this country. Let us 
only have faith in ourselves and our j^ast and trust in Providence to guide ourselves 
and lead us to our future. 

To-day I ])lcad for this new synthesis and outlook, even though I am aware 

of the many controversies, notes and discords. They arc more passing 

phases. The sun will again rise u)) in all the refulgent glory of the day, the 
occasional cloudbursts and thunders will soon vanish, and the little mists and 
fogs hei’e and there will soon pass away. 

And T have no doubt in my mind that when that day comes, you and your 
province will have a noble ])art to play. As I sjU'ak before yon to-day, I see a 
vision of the future, while the ])anorama of the i)ast rises u[) in cluster before my 
eyes. Here, within this i)rovincc, 1 see Claiilama Buddha renouncing the Boyal 
Estate and the wealth of the I’alaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi tree in deep 

meditation searching uftei' eternal bliss ; 1 see Asoka in the height of his majesty 
sending out his missions oi ])cac.c ajid piety, and flirecting the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and breadth of this wide country ; the glories 
of Magadha, the splendour of Pataliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, the discourses of Silabhadra, Mahavira and Parswanath, the f)OwerB of 
the Maiiryas, the (tuptas and the I'als—all api)car before my eyes ; J see 

Megasthenes a])])earing l)efore the court of Pat,ali|)iitra and lliucn-Tsang crossing 
the rugg(‘d passes of successive mountain ranges to ]>ay Ids homage and tribut.e 
to the genius of India ; I see t^bor Shall idanning and dirc(‘ting the opening out of 
roads and the establishment of hos])itals and serais from one end of India to the 
other, cutting out jungles and forests, n(v:otiiitiiig bills and rocks, and bridging up 
streams and rivers ; 1 see Makhdoomut ^lulk Sliarafuddin giving his learned disser- 
tatioiiH on the subtleties of Theology and Idiiiosophy ; 1 see the distinguished 

Rubedars of Biliar e\tending their princely ]>atronni:o to arts and lellers, trade anil 
industry ; I sec Mir Kasim valiantly delciiding the iiidepciKh'uee of Bengal and 
Bihar. As tliese scenes j)ass bclorc my ryes, 1 sec a vision of this jirovinee oiiec 
again making its mark in the liistory of India. 1 see a iMiltnred j)coi)le, valiant and 
strong, in ]»lenty and abundance, tin* massi's ha])py and conti'nt, abhi to read and 
write, the rise of big cities out of nothing forging furnaces and cxidoiting the vast 
mineral resources ot this land, 

“Ankh jo Kuch Dihlitee Hai 
Tail) Pa A a Sakta Keheen, 

Mahvo Hai rat llun 

Ke Duniya Kya He Kya Ho Jaegcc.” 

And in that ])ictiire, 1 sec you, the (Iradnates of this University, occupying 
tlie most lU'o-eminent ])Osilions- leaders of men, moulders of thought, jiioiu'ers of 
])ro8pei'Ous peasantry, and, above all, buihh'rs oi ])eacc, amity and concord. 
(Jradnales of the University, to-day I raise that \itiioii and that ideal before you and 
I wish you God-speed in jonr march of life. 

The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address diTivercd liy the Hon hie Sir Shah 
Mohd. Sulaiman, at the eiglitrenth annual Convocation of the IJniverBity of 
Lucknow held on the f)lh. Becemker IDtP.) :— 

You have done me a great lionour by inviliiig me to address this Convocation 
of your young and virile University. 1 am grateful for tlie opportunity afford¬ 
ed to me to speak to so many young men and women, who all are on the thres¬ 
hold of new careers, and are chargecl wilJi the duty of i)roviiig worthy of the de¬ 
grees confern’d ujion them. 

In normal, peaceful times T might have referred at some length to your 
historic town, which is not merely a city of places and parks, but has for a long 
time been a famous centre of learning and culture, and still iirescrves in its 
numerous structures of grandeur ami beauty the groat ])rogres8 which its old civili¬ 
zation had achieved. Even in modern times, when engineering can boast of great 
feats, the fine architcctmal splendour of laicknow is the wonder of tho 
day. After the Mogul Kings of Delhi, who w'cre undeniably great patrons of 
art and learning, the Court of Lucknow held aloft the torch of knowledge, and on 
the decline of the Mogul Emiiirc, patronage of art passed to Giidh. Lucknow 
architecture is unique and distinct irom that of Delhi, and slands apart in its 
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dcBi| 2 :n and te^'hiiiquo. Tho civilization of Ijiicknow developed itfi own special 
characteriKticfl of refined taHtes in dress and cuisine, speech and manners. Owin^ 
to the inllux of population from iipi)cr India, Uelhi could not keep its old polished 
lan^un^c unadulterated ; ])ut Taicknow has succeeded in preserving its chaste 
languajiio, famous for the hri^^httjcss of its style and sweetness of its diction. U'his 
is not the time for me to dwell on the bcaulics of Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 
prose and poetry, as you know it better than myself. Howsoever short may bo 
his stay, a visitor cannot fail to be im])resscd by the air of refinement that per¬ 
vades tho spoken Urdu of yonr preat city. My object is merely to remind you of 
the pa-eatness of the culture which you have iidicrited and which it is your duty 
to foster. 

As it has fallen upon me to deliver this convo(‘ation address at a time of 
AVar, 1 cannot help rebuTin^ to the seriousness of the situation which weighs sio 
'heavily ipion us all. L am addressiiifz: von lo-day when the Lritish Enii)iro s 
enga^(!d in the active luoseciition of a major War, fought to aven{;e the unprovoked 
ageroHsion on a comparatively poor and isolated country, and to uphohl her ri^ht 
to resist t.lie use of force in the S(q,tl(‘mcnt of interiiational disputes. Toland, in 
spite of lier brave ri'hislancc, has been defeated and coiupiered ; but that h.as not at 
all meant the end of the War. 'J'he alli(!s have ^iven an unmistakalde i]idi(*.ation 
of their firm determination to i^roseiUile the AVar to a successful coindusion until the 
rule of force, wlindi has recently tlireateiuHl the world, is eliminated from interna¬ 
tional d('alin^:s. As a result of the new cult of racial superiority, the rule of the 
strone: over tho weak and the new doctrim^ that mii;ht is ri';ht, 10nr()]>c has become 
involved in a ercat cataclysju. For sometinn! past, dark and threatening' (donds 
had b('eu loomin,:; larcc on the European horizon, finally preed and ambition 
bronpht about a sudden burst of the fire of bombs and the thunder of puns. We 
in India are too far away from the scene of brutal conflict to realize tho full pra- 
vity of the situation. The roar of (‘annon is far too (list,ant to reach our ears. Tho 
destruction and havo<^ causiul by bombardment from land and air and the miseries 
inflicted by the sinkinp of |)assenper sliips, contrary to all ruh^s of inaritimc war¬ 
fare, are obscured from our vision. l>nt as the AVar propresses—and it is likely to 
be a prolonped ordeal-our duty to forpet our diircrences, muster our resources of 
man-powi!!’ and materials, and combine in defence of our country apainst all possi¬ 
ble appression will br^come cl(*arcr to ns. d’lie Ih’itisli Eniiiire possesses a hupc 
population of mort; tlian ono-fonrfh of tlie total human race and the tremendous 
resources of onc-fourth of the entire surface of the earth. Its strenpih would bo 
irresistible if only wc could preseut a united front. AVe must ap])reciato the 
immiiieucc t f the eominun peril, ami uiihesitatiuply do our very best to avert it. 

Unfortunately India suffims pricvously from a lack of unity. Our eountry 
is inhabited by a larpe iuiml)cr of communities whi(di have lived here for 
penerations, and every one of them is entitled to call this land its own, and yet 
diflerences between them appear to be niimerons and sharp. It onplit to be plain 
to all of ns that it is absolutely impossible to make propress in any direction 
unless all the communities apree to work tOL-ether in harmony and 
for a common cause. Dnrinp recent years we have had too many 
of communal scjuabbles, and the 8])irit which instipated them cannot 
be too stronply condemned. Not only are there diverpences between 
the major communities of India, but there have been clashes even among 
the various , sub-proujis of ' each community, too deplorable to mention. 
This very city of yonrs has recently been in tho vorU^x of a relipious feud, 

E rodiicinp considerable ill-fcclinp and bitterness, which make us hanp down our 
eads in shame, I would stronply a])pcal to you, my younp friends, to set yonr 
hearts upon a ha[)py solntion of all such petty tanples. I have scon tho world 
much lonper than you, and I can say from my personal experience that there 
is no difference, howsoever great it my appear to be, which cannot be 
removed by common consent, provided our eflbit to find an apreement is sincere. I 
am sure that even within the smaller ranpc of your own experience you 
have come across cases where quarrels have been composed amicably owing to an 
accommodating spirit, while others were considerbly magnified by an obstinate resist¬ 
ance to compromise. I hope that in the days that lie ahead you will do all that is 
in your power to set all communal and sectarian feuds at rest for ever, so that 
all inter-communal relations may be smoothed and placed on a solid basis of 
lasting peace and co-operation. 

Events in the world are moving fast; and their rapid march should help 
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intclli^ent and educated persons like you to learn in a short time what would 
otherwise take a life-time to understand. What is wanted badly now-a-days is 
a H[)int of tolerance-a hrm resolve to live and let live. 1 do hope that you will 
out into the world much wiser than your predecessors, and more determined 
to create a better atmoBi)hcre than exists at ])resent. Nothin^!;, I am sure, can 
prove too ^reat or too dillieult to be accomplished by a j^roip) of enthusiastic 
youths, full of confidence, ener^^y and enterprise, and bent upon getting the 
communal cpiestion of India solved for ever. May you succeed where 
others have failed so far. Exami)lc in such <*aseM, as in others, is always more 
cfTcctivc than ])rccept, and it will contribute cUcctivcly towards the success of your 
efforts, if you make yourselvcH a perfect embodiment of ])atriotism, comjdetely 
casting aside all narrowminded prejudices, which have till now been hamiicring 
growth of our national unity. Proclaiming such sentiments from public jdatform 
and the press is not enough. They must be translated into practice and imbibed 
in your very life. If we cherish brotheily feelings towards one another, and are 
symjiathetic., fair and just to others, in spite of our religious diflcrenccs, our generous 
and (“ordial relations will bo reciprocated. But for creating national unity throgh com¬ 
munal harmony, sincerity of intention and honesty of pur)H)sc are absolutely 
essential ; and fliis sincerity should be shown not only in political matters, but 
also in the affairs of every-day life. Sincerity begets contidence, wlnle even the 
slightest suspicion of insincerity is bound to vitiate all our good clforts and end 
in failure. And to inspire such confidence, strict sincerity, both in word and deed, 
is esseutial in all mutual dealings. Frank, unequivocal ami straightforward conduct 
in relations between man and man will ensure success. In creating a proper 
atrnos])hcre of communal harmony and good-will our Universities have a great 
])art to play. Your doors arc open to students of all cominuuilies, idasscs, castes 
and creeds. Yon ought to associate together on a basis of perfect equality and 
trustful comradcshii). If you, my young fiiends, with your education and culture, 
begin to cultivate the habit of mutual trust and co-operation and ju’ovc that your 
coiuluct is in8i)ired by a real generosity of mind, the future of our country will be 
fully assured. 

Practical polities should not at this stage enter into the ])rogrammc of your daily 
lives as yon arc still being trained for leadership in the vaiions spheres of our 
national life. While in the University, you^ should prepare yourselves for the 
great struggle of life that lies ahead. This is just the ]>erioil for a i^eaccful pursuit 
of your academic studies, w'ith your minds fixed on the main object of acquiring 
useful knowledge. It would be i)rematnrc on your i>art to divert your attention to 
other activities now, as the time will come soon, w'hon after i»assing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in the active drama of life. 
7\ih1 just because yon wish to ]>lay your ])art well in the fullness of time, you 
should at jircsent refrain from active participation in ])olitic8 in order to devote 
yourselves to that int,cnsivc preparation without which you cannot safely guide the 
destinies of your country. 

liust year at the Agra University Convocation T had an o])portunity of referring 
to the type of primary education most suited to our needs. New experiments in 
tins line are being tried in all countries, inelnding onr own, for a sound scheme 
of basic ednc.ation is the common concern of all countries. I do not to-day propose 
to discuss the theoretical aspects of this scheme or to advance arguments for or 
against it. As I then said, “it will be more just to give it a fair trial and watch the 
result”. It is only after the experiment has been tried sometime that we can bo 
in a position to judge how far its products are really better suited for the duties 
of life than the products of the older system. I myself have always been a st/ong 
advocate of an industrial and practical bias being given to our education, but I 
have also ventured to sound a note of warning against such a basis being over¬ 
emphasized at the cost of real learning. Education, after all, is education, and its 
principal objects are mental and moral training and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 

On this occasion I propose to confine my remarks mainly to the burning 
question of Adult Education. We can best realize the immensity of this great 

F roblem by keeping in mind the unfortunate fact that the percentage of literacy in 
ndia as shown by the last census was only 8%. The great bulk of our people do 
not even know how to read and write, and needless to add, illiteracy goes hand in 
hand with ignorance, and all the ills that an ignorant mind is heir to. Compulsory 
primary education cannot by itself solve the problem, With the appalling ignorance 
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and illiteracy, our propiress in education will of necessity be very halting and slow 
if we ignore the grown-up people and concentrate our attention solely on the edu¬ 
cation of children. Without a system of education, we shall have to wait for over 
a generation, perhaps for several generations, before the percentage of literacy can 
be substantially raised. It will take decades for children to grow u]) and replace 
their elders ; even then illiteracy will not be completely removed because a largo 
number of young people who have hnished their primary school training will 
always be lapsing back into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have learnt. Jn 
order to accelerate our progress, we must remove from our path the obstacles which 
uneducated parents jilac-e in the way of their children. It is only by educating 
the father and the mother that you can educate the children. But we need not 
dc8i)air of educating the parents, as they possess a maturer mind and are able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. Educated adults are sure to help 
us in seeing that their children arc properly educated. 

Adult Education docs not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere literacy is not 
education, l^klucation is a wider word than literacy and includes gcneial knowledge 
and information as well, also the rudiments of cnltuie and polite manners. Adult 
literacy is inextricably linked up with the ])olilical, social ami economic advance¬ 
ment of a country. With the expansion of franchise, ap])roacliiiig adult siitlcragc, 
adult literates capable of exercising tbeir right of vote are all the more imlispen- 
sable to the country. It is also to be hoi>ed that by the si)reHd of adult education 
much of the suHering of the Indian peoi)le due to i)ovcrty and ignorance will be 
greatly mitigated, ^^or must we forgot the immense work that remains to be done 
for improving our civic, life by concentrating atlciitioii on better public health, 
imi>rovcd sanitary conditions, better housing, bai>pier family lile, the removal of 
intemperance and the proper utilization of leisure hours, d'he presence of some 
three hundred million illiterate souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it is i)olitical and social disaster. 

Efforts 1.0 remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only during 
recent years there has been a marked revival of interest in adult educational activi¬ 
ties. It is gratifying to hml that all the Broviucial (|ovcrnments, including our 
own, lnr*e taken ny the question of Adult Education in right earnest. Bihar, under 
the guidance of its last Minister of Education, Dr. fSyed Mahmud, held the honour 
of being the first Brovince to start a literacy campaign on a province-wide scale 
and giving the lead to other Brovinces. Mr. {^ami)urnanaml, the ex-Minister of 
Education, also deserved congratulations of these I’rovinccs for the provincial 
cami)aign against adult illiteracy which he launched early this year. The hearty 
response whi h this ai)peal received was very encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. Adult Education should form au integral ])art of oiir plan of natiomil recons¬ 
truction. Wcll-dcliucd schemes of primary education and adult cdncntioii will go 
a long way towards solving the problem not only of ignorance ami illiteracy but 
also of unemployment. B])oradic attempts may bo laudable, but these cannot 
produce their full results unless there is a well thought-out ])lari for carrying on 
adult education both on an all-India and Broviucial basis, and co-ordinating the 
work of the various adult educational organizations in the country. The need for 
Bceuring the co-operation of all such bodies and associations in the common attempt 
to make adult education a dominant concern of tlie educated ]ieoi)Ie led to the 
formation of the All-India Adult Education Conference last year. Its second 
session, held last week in Bihar, has met with a great success. The All-India Adult 
Education Conferem'c has already given a lead in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
that our young men and women will endeavour to form Adult Education Societies 
all over the country and do their utmost to promote the rapid growth of such 
education. Unless we have a large and united body of enthnsiastic workers for 
establishing adult education centres in every important locality, no big scheme of 
this kind can ever succeed. On the other hand, if all our graduates and under¬ 
graduates were determined to spare some time for helping such organizations, the 
task will indeed be easy to accomplish. 

Grown-up people, who are engaged in their avocations of life, cannot be 
expected to join a day school. For the progress of adult education, the only 
available course is the establishment of night schools. As teaching in such schools 
will be outside the ordinary business and office hours, it will be easy for educated 
persons to help in the w^ork. But we must remember that the merely mechanical 
work of reading and writing will not be sufficiently interesting to grown-up 
people, unlese it js accompanied by facilities for learning something directly 
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bcnefici^l to them in their cvery-day oceupations, or of interest to them as men 
iiml uitizeiis. It cannot be expected that ^rovvii-up men and women after a hard 
dav’s work will a])ply their minds joyfully to the study of the alphabet or the 
mysterious combination of letters and Bounds. But if teachers were to combine 
with such teaching somethin^^ of everyday knowledge which may be of use to them 
iu their actual occupations of life, ^^reatcr enthusiasm for adult education will be 
forthcoming. In addition to the night classes there should also be holiday courses 
which educatcAl men and women can conveniently undertake to give. 

You, the enlightened elite of the young generation, are in a position to 
initiate a’mass literacy movement and to guide other workers in the held. Patriotic 
young graduates like yourselves can best occupy your spare time in proiiagating 
mass^adult education at important centres. Even under-graduates can to a large 
extent, help iu this great movement. Their vacations, which often are utterly 

wasUtd without any advantage to themselves or anyone elsr^, can be suitably em¬ 

ployed in carrying on soiual and educational work in the remote corners of the 
country where they pass their holidays. 

Educational work to be prodiic.tive of good and peraanent cHect must be foun¬ 
ded on voluntary ellbrt without any desire for iiecuuiary gain. A fully ])aiil staff 
for a wide-spread system of adult education cannot be I'rocurcd, if success is to 
be assured, educated pensons wall have to volunteer their services. Students 

must serve as volunteer workers and organizers of the movement for they arc to 
i)e the iiionecrs of tomorrow. Considering the enormous man-iiower of our 

country there shoidd really be no dearth of men willing and capable to help in 
Bindi social work. 1 have every confidence that if a proi>er appe:il is made to the 
educated classes, there will be a hearty resiionse and a willing co-operation in 
such noide work, ddicre is no reason why a sullicieiitly large number of (pialilied 
persons should not be ready to olfer their honorary services. What greater reward 
call self-less educated volunteers expect than the spiritual satisfaction of having 
rendciuul a vital servic.e. howsoever small their individual itortion, for the uplift 
of tlieir country-men and country-women ? It is a jirogramme that should aiipeal 
to all, to the young and to the old, to men as well as women, who all can help 
according to their means and circumstances. 1 see in the U])lift of the adult 
mass of India a great possibility for the future of our country. Judging from 
the way the work has been taken up in all the Provinces, both by ollicials and 
non-otlicials, i think that we should before long, if wo arc true to the light that 
is within us, be able to rouse the dumb millions of India to a sense of their 
dignity and self-respect, enlighten them with the torch of knowledge, infuse into 
them a Bjiirit of cciuahty and brotherhood, break down all barriers of superstition 
and evil practice, and help to alleviate unnecessary suflering due to avoidable 
iiliysical diseases. The way for a greater degree of social and economic welfare 
of the Indian ])coplc will thus be prepared. 

Instead of discussing the policy and objectives of secondary and university 
education, I would rather like to utilise the time at my disjiosal in making a 
personal appeal to you, young men and women, who have received your degrees 
and diplomas today and arc about to enter upon your life eUrccrs. Your position, 
my young friends, is vastly ditrerent from those who took their degrees and diplo¬ 
mas a generation earlier. While still receiving yonr education you must have been 
alive to the great need of .a wide expansion of adult education, and you must be 
aware of the various stages through which this new camjiaign has passed and of 
the imiilicatious which are envisaged by it. I hope that you are imbued with the 
spirit of the new order of things and that, while entering upon voiir lives’ pursuits 
you would tlo your very best to help in advancing it. As educated citizens it is 
your duty to further the cause of education in our country, and to hell) all educa¬ 
tional workci'S in their sincere efforts to carry light and learning to the masses. I 
trust that every one of the graduates and the umler-graduates present here would 
make up his mind to create a healthier educational environment around him and 
to siircad to his utmost ca])acity the knowledge he possesses so that our national 
objective may be speedily achieved. 

But this alone will not exhaust all your duties and responsibilities towards 
your fcllow-country-men. The growth of political consciousness in India as a 
result of the introduction of wide constitutional reforms, with an adequate measure 
of proviiunal autonomy, has very largely increased the range of our duties to the 
Htatc and the country. Larger measures of reform have aleady been promised. 
Greater rights and privileges that are to come will inevitably impose corresponding 
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duties and obligations. There is much that can be done by educated men and 
women in the political, educational and social spheres, and a very heavy load of 
responsibility lies on them all. If educated people were determined to helj) their 
conutry-nien there arc innumerable avenues to which they can direct their eiforts. 
Whatever else you may lack in life, you will never lack a sphere of service to your 
fellow-mcn. A very large number of questions vitally atrectiug our lives as social 
beings await our attention, and it will be you, my young graduates, who will in 
the years to come be called upon to solve them. 

Due to ignorance and poverty our people possess wasteful habits ; uneconomic 
social usages are the order of the day. 3'hc heavy indebteilness of the working and 
j)easaiit classes has called forth some measures of relief, but many more measures 
are needed if their misery is to be even partially allayed. Unless its root causes 
aic removed, economic and social discontent is bound to grow and may lead to 
dangerous ui)hcaval. We must boldly and with fixity of piirjiose attack this serious 
nroblcm of poverty with a missionary’s /.eal. Young educated persons, with virile 
blood running in their veins and endowed with vigorous and fertile brains, can, if 
BO disposed, render an everlasting service to their country and their jieoplc. 'I hey 
can attend to their poor brethren in unhygienic and insanitary sttnoundingB on the 
Indian country-side, which are eating away their vitality. "J'hoy can equally 
alleviate the suflbriugs and try to better the iiossible conditions ot life 
in the crowded dwellings of our labouring elasses. Uy contiiined work in urban 
and rural areas we can do a great deal to awaken our iteojile to a sense of better 
living. The Provincial Govoriimcnls sujiporled by the Central Government have 
given a big lead in this direction. P>ui these etlbrls must be Rii])plemented by the 
voluntary uctiviti('s of our educated classes if the general level oi our ncoplc is to 
be raised at a (piicker jiace and a better standard of living inoduccu all round. 
Here lie fields of activity tor your jouiig graduates, where you can do some noble 
work, no matier in what avocation of life you may be plaiotl hereafter. I am certain 
that a few hours spent every week in such social or educiitional woik will in no way 
interfere with your ordinary duties, whether as an emiiloyce, a ])r()fes8ional man, 
a trader, a landloi'd or a worker ; indeed it will add to your ju’estige and, what is 
more, give you personal satisfaction of having done your bit of duty iu this world. 

Whatever your ])ositioii in society or your avocation of life may be, there will 
always be numerous lines of luirsuit for you to select from : finding work for the 
unemployed, heljung the sick and the needy, rendering social service in times of 
natural calamities, eiiidemh^ visitations, famines, draughts, earthquakes and Hoods, 
indeed, misfortunes wliich for a country like onrs are too luimeroiis to mention. 
'fhcKc disjsicrs cause wide-spread misery and call for sjionlaneons voluntary social 
service. Vfc have in India large crowds gathering at fairs and festivities, which 
need the tender care and guidance of our educated men. Thousands of people 
among the ])Oorcr classes die every year for want of pro])cr medical aid in their 
ailments. A very large part of our charity is even w'asted on active able-bodied 
men, while the needy and the deserving are left to starve. Much can be done if 
charity were directed into luoper channels, and individuals in need are heli)ed not 
directly by donors but through deserving institutions and organi/.alions, which 
can undertake the unpleasant but necessary task of scrutinizing the claimants before 
giving them relief. These arc only some of the channels o^ activity into which 
your energies can flow. With your active mind aiul body, with your intellectual 
powmr and yoiithhil strength, you can undoubtedly render a real and abiding 
patriotic service, without iji the least interfering with your ordinary occupations. 
It would he nothing short of a moral tragedy if you go through your life earning 
your livelihood but without any vital eonseiousiiess of the moral claims which man 
has upon man. If you have a will, it will not be diflieult for you to find a way. 
But our efforts will produce their maximum results only if they are eo-ordiuated. 
To secure this, organizations of educated young men and women should be formed 
for allotting duties to sei)aratc groups of workers, so that such division of labour 
may produce the maximum of benefit. Civilization, popularly so called, is the 
miracle of planned labour and co-ordinated effort. 

Of course, such service should be voluntary and honorary, and on a moral 

E lane, quite different from mercenary service for which remuneration is paid. I 
ope and trust that your aim in education has not been the mere acquisition of 
gold, though of course the betterment of your pecuniary prospects is a natural and 
commendable desire. Our young graduates will be rendering a great disservice to 
their genius as well as to the cause of education if their future lives are devoted to 
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iiothing but personal promotion and pecuniary advantages to themselves. Social 
service can never be measured by material gain. It confers a great spiritual benefit 
on him who renders it and gives material benefit to those ^vho are helped. Life is 
more than a mere pursuit ot bread and butter ; the satisfaction for having been of 
some use, over and above the ordinary routine work in which one is employed, is 
the salt of our lives. Let us make it a point to do as much honorary educational and 
social work as lies in our power, side by side with the duties of our ordinary occupations. 

We have to take a broader and far-sighted view *, the vital problems of life in 
this country call for a national solution in which individual gains and losses alone 
do not signify much. The great ])roblcm of Indian ])ovcrty, for instance, cannot be 
solved by adding a few more wealthy peo})le to the community ; the root causes, 
which go to encourage wasteful habits and un-economic living while the available 
sources of income arc neglected, have to be removed. Accumulation of wealth very 
often means only a change of hands. Frequently a man grows rich by 
merely transferring wealth from other hands into his own. Accumulation 
of individual capital, not seldom, entails a transfer of money from the many to the 
few. On llie oilier hand, there arc productive means of livelihood which add to 
the nation’s wealth. You will add very gioatly to the lichness of our country if 
you can leacli the ])caHant to produce two blades of corn where he produces one 
only, and this you may well lie able to do side by side with the process of 
enricliing yourself by iiroduclivc entcriuiscs beiielicial to your family and 
your country. ^Yiung graduates I You have learnt a number of subiccts at this 
lliiivcrsity and you owe it to your alma mater not to fail to turn all ibis knowledge 
to ]u-actical use in your future careers. Let not all the time and energy that you 
have spent in acquiring knowledge go waste, let not all your learning be lost to 
you and forgotten alter you have passed out of this University, 'ruin these into 
practical use, so as to serve the educational, social and economic needs of your country. 

You arc eniering into a new world, my young friends, which is vastly differ¬ 
ent from that in whii’h you started your education. Life is becoming very varied 
and extensive, and the struggle for existence much more stern and arduous now 
tlian it was a generation ago. No doubt there arc many more openings and a 
vaster range of 0 ))portunities today than there were ever l)eforc, but the number of 
qualified men in the field has also increased enormously, so that unemployment 
eonl-iiHies to be as acute as before. The supply of educated and qualified persons 
exceeds the demand by fur. 'i'he test of al)ility in all avenues is therefore stiffer and 
more diflicult. Mcvcrthelcss, iliese facts should not dishearten yon because there will 
always be a ])laccfor ])Ci’soiiB ]>ossessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and I can assure 
you that these valuable and great qualities are more in demand today than they were 
in the days when services were secured by inlluential recommendations and high- 
class rcfci cnees. 

Academic distinctions will no doubt go a long way towards obtaining for you 
suitable enqiloyincnis in the various walks of life, d'hey are ready passports for 
men who have had distingiuHlied university careers. But let not those who have 
not been able to secure a first-class at tlieir examinations in the least lose heart, 
E.xamination, it is often said, is no test of merit, it is certainlY not the exclusive 
test. The vast majorily of men who in their future c-areeiB have risen to high 
positions were not necessarily men with distinguished university records. The 
reason is obvious. 'I'he modern system of examination, although perhaps the best 
in the cireumstances, is unfortunately more a test of memory than intelligence, 
and so long as the method is not changed and access to books allowed, it must 
ever remain so. As a consequence, sludents possessing more tenacious memories, who 
can cram up their subjects well, succeed in doing better than some who may be really 
superior to them in intelligence. But after the initial advantage gained by the brilliant 
BuccesB at the examinations, this superiority wears off, and as years pass on, the 
man with greater intelligence, tact and ability is easily able to surpass his 
more distinguished competitors. The mere fact that some of you have ofctained a 
third-class in your examinations should not dishearten you as that is no obstacle 
to your being efficient professionals or successful business-men. By your merit and 
hard work you can certainly live and prosper in the world. Honesty, character and 
determination will win for yon high places for which you can confidently aspire. 
Talents and qualities like these will win for you desired success. If you possess 
the necessary perseverance as well as firmness, a steady and progressive career lies 
ahead of you. No matter in whatever sphere of life you may be placed, your Univer¬ 
sity expects of you to behave honourably, so that it may justly feel proud of you. 



The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by H. H, Naivab Hamd- 
ullah Khan Bahadur^ Ruler of Bhopal at the annual Convocation ol the Muslim 
University held at Aligarh on the 16th. December 1939 

I thank you for your kindness in inviting me to deliver the Convocation 
Address at the Aligarh University this year. I consider it a great privilege to be 
included in the list of those eminent scholars, educationists, and administralors 
who have on similar occasions addressed you in previous years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, as it has aflbrded me an oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing contact with the yn-esent generation of shuleuts at iny old 
alma mater, and recalling the ydeasant memories of my own student life. 

The Muslim University has grown immensely iu size and imi)or(ance since the 
evolution of the M. A. 0. College into a sclf-sudicicnt and self-governing centre 
of learning. There has been a great increase in the numbers of its stiidejils and 
a proportionate t^itension to its buildings to yirovide accommodation /or the instruc¬ 
tion of this larger poiiulation. It has also started the teaching of iminy new subje¬ 
cts, and provided a larger olioicc of alternative courses of study by grouping the 
Bubjccts in many new combinations. This is an achievement of which all the 
well-wishers of the University should be ywoud, but in our salisfaction at the y)rogr- 
CBS and expansion of the Ibiivcrsity we must not oveilook the importance of y)rcBcr- 
ving the old atmosphere and traditions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this scat of learning has been its <‘osmo])olilanism and the absence of 
all barriers of birth, cla3S or fortune, making it ])0ssible for the students and 
yn’ofessors to live and rub shoulders with one another as members of a fraternity, uni¬ 
ted by the frecmasoir.y of true comradeship and the pursuit of common ideals. The 
develo))ment of this expnt dc corps in the University is, I believe, nuiiiily due to 

the great stress laid, since the time of its founder, on tlio active I'Miticipalion of 

the boys in out-door games and sports as an intcgtal part of university liic. ^riieso 
sporting activities have not only kept the stiidonls ]»hysically tit and mentally 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised combinalioii. 
It has also taught them the value of fair-play, tolerance of opi)osition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control in victory and defeat, which are assets of 
incalculable value in every sydicrc of life. 'Hie remarks that ‘‘the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fit lds of Eton” may or may not be true, but it 
shows the formative intluence of 8y)ort8 on the character and personality of man. 

Now', 1 enjoy the ynivilegc of being an ulnmnns of this University, and am 
speaking to yon ns one of yourselves, I shall lake the liberty of telling you quite 
freely what I think and feel about the present condition of University sports. 1 
would not have been so outspoken in my remarks if 1 had been an outsider, and 

1 am confident that, even if you do not agree with me, my ])lain s])eaking will not 

be misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent success against, tlie I’nnjab 
University, on which I congratulate the University Cricket XI, it is a matter of 
some disappointment, and even regret to me, to notice a lack of interest in an 
appreciable degree both on the part of the stafl’ and the students in the physical 
development and training of tho body. There was a time, not long ago, when 
Aligarli was the nursery of Bi)ortsmen and athletes, and its cricket and hockey 
teams represented the highest standard of sportsmanship, and supplied ]>Iaycrs for 
international sfdes. The contrast between the ])a8t achievements of the university 
in this line and the absence of sporting talent rcprcseiiting international standards 
in the present generation of students is bound to be depresBing to any lover of 
sports, and the authorities of the university would, I hope, be able to do something 
for raising the standard of its sporting life. 

I shall now say one word about the University Training Corps whi(di was 
inspected by me this morning. I was very much impressed by their splendid turn¬ 
out and their martial bearing and congratulate all wdio may liave taken interest in 
this tjorps on their success. The advantages of preliminary military training at tho 
University are great and many, as it is a very powerful factor in building the 
physical and mental stamina of the siudcnts, and developing their power of disciijli- 
ned organisation. This training can also be of great value to them if they want 
to adopt a military career in life. Its acquirement is particularly necessary in 
these days when the political equilibrium of the world is so unstable, and the man¬ 
hood of ihdia may, at any moment, be called upon to undertake national defence. 
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The University authorities would, therefore, I hope, aj^n’eo with mo that it would 
be of immense benelit to the University to popularise the U. T. C., and 
raise its position to the level of its prototypes at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Besides the great encouragement given to sporting activities at Aligarh there 
has been another distinctive leat.ure of our residential life which also dates back to 
the time of the far-sighted founder of the old M. A. 0. College. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and esta])lished at Aligarh the same joint family relations between 
teachers and pu])ils as existed in the maktabs and madrassahs of his time. As a 
result of this ])ersonal contact between the members of the statT and the students, on 
the playing fields, as well as in the class-rooms, debating clubs, and social gatherings, 
the professors became the guides, philosophers and friends of the boys, furnished 
living examples of good manners and ])roper etiquette, and quickened their interest 
in their jirescribcd studies by Bup])lcmenting them with interesting and valuable 
information wdiich vvidened their mental horizon and gave a cultural background 
to all their activities in life. It is for these reasons that the imiiress of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of clliciency and good breeding in a 
young man, and we must take the greatest care that these distinctive features of 
our University lifi; are not only retained, but progressively improved upon. It will 
be very regrettable indeeil if this great institution degenerates into a factory for the 
mass production of standardised graduates, and its residential hostels sink to the 
level of ordinary commercial establishments lor the ])rovision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 

The qualities of head and heart which I have descrihed are, so to sj»y, the 
sinews of war for the battle of life ; but tlie most important of them arc the habit 
of discipline and the power of organisation. I'hoy are mucli more necessary today 
than ever before, ns we arc living in an age of cooperative dibit, and (‘annot get 
the best out of life if we plough onr lonely furrow, and do not wuirk eollectively 
for the attainment of a common end. d'his combined action rccpiircs groat organi¬ 
zing capacity, both in the concejition and execution of all (‘ooi)erativc schemes, as 
it is no easy task to harmonise the natural dilVcrenceK of a large body of ])eo])le, 
and make the wliolc group work as one man. Tl»c snccess ot a coo])crative iimliu’- 
taking is also dependent on the maintenance of discipline among all the workers. 
The ])ersons who ai'e set in authority over others should be able to cxei'cise pro])ei' 
control ; and their subordinates should be willing to carry out without (hminr the 
instructions which they receive. This discipline is incliuled in oreanisat-ion, as it 
represents a eomliination of fair-i)hiy and self-control, and the development of these 
qualities is only a i)art of the organisation of mental i)OW{'rs. Besidi’s this, if the 
])erBonnel of a eooi'erative undertaking is judiciously recruited, and the duties and 
rcsnonsibilit.ies of all the workm-e are carefully coordinated and org}inis(id on a fair 
nncl (Kpiitable basis, there will be little risk of any breach of discipline or disregard 
of instructions by the workers. 

1 shall now take some instances from diflerejil departments of human activity 
to show the paramount imi)ortanee of organisation in corj)orate life. 

The material i^rosperity of Western Europe and America is due to the growth 
of their industrial enterprise, and tlie secret of this expansion is their highly deve¬ 
loped power of industrial organisation. We are also trying to develop our indus¬ 
tries ill order to make India self-contained and independent of foreign manufaetures, 
as this is considered to be the most ellicacious remedy for our economic ills, an 
insurance against un-cm]>loyment in oiir rising generation, and a safeguard against 
the probable decline in the average income of each individual caused by a rapid 
increase in India’s population. We have many natural advantages in our favor.r, 
but we still lack the highly specialised training required for organising industrial 
concerns on a large scale. We are also lacking in enterprise and a sense of 
discipline, besides being delieient in organising ]) 0 wer. If, therefore, we want to 
develop our industries in a systematic way, and take our rightful i)lace among the 
nations of the world, we must acquire a thorough mastery over the technique of 
industrial organisation. 

Organisation is also the key to siicecss in any democratic system of government. 
No party government can function successfully if its organisation is loose. It is 
only a well-organised government that can succeed in winning and retaining the 
support and the loyalty of the mass of the people, and forming a ministry in which 
the right man is put in the place, and the work of administration is so carefully 
distributed that the whole government functions smoothly like a well-oiled machine. 

Another instance of the value of organisation is to be found in the purpose for 
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which a UniverBity imparts instruction to its students. The ultimate object of 
this instruction is the organisation of a student’s mental resources, or, in other 
words, the coordinated devoloimmnt of his ])Owcr8 of thinkinL^ feeliup;, and willinp;, 
which are the three f;reat functions of the concious mind. There is, doubtless, 
some difrer(Mice of opinion about the immediate purpose which a University should 
serve, but tliere is no divergem^c of views about the ultimate aizn. 

Theie is a school of thought w'hich looks upon University education as a 
business ju’oposition, and judges the value of its tcachinf:; by the commercial stan¬ 
dard of pecuniary pioht and loss. According to this school the exizenses incurred 
in giving University educatiozi to a boy can be iustified only if it gives him an 
aptitude for industrial or commercial ])roduction. My own belief is that a Univer¬ 
Bity is not a technological institute for the traiiiizig of young men in arts and 
crafts, or making them specialists in such techni(‘al subjects as may be of imme¬ 
diate use to them in commeicial, industrial, or professional life. The function of a 
University, in my ojuniozi, is only to provide the student with general learning, 
and to tiain his mind in the grasj) of genci'al luhnciples, so that the tackliizg of 
any com))licaicd i)i-oblem whicli he may be called upon to solve may inesent to 
him no otJicr difliculty than a new application of those general princi])les which he 
has assimilated in the course of his University education. According to this view 
a great advantage of such general education is the building up of a studcjith 
character, the enlargement of his mental outlook, and the development of the love 
of knowh'dge for its own sake All the great universities of the world confirm the 
correctness of this view, and 1 also hclieve that it is a degration of the educational 
ideal to regard the earning of daily bread as the be-all and eiifl-ali of university 
teaching, 'flu'sc ditrerenee^^ of opinion do not, however, alter the basic fact that the 
main objective of University tca<diing is, and sliould be, the organisation of a 
Bindont's mental faculties so as to enable him to meet any situation that may arise in 
his life. 'Idle most peifect example of organisation is to be found in the vast expanse 
of the universe around us, in which the heavenly liodics ])erfonn tJieir allotted 
functions under the cosmic scliemo sz'parately, Imt with the inter-iday of forces so 
nicely adjusted that the result of their comhiiiation is one harmonious whole. 
Imagine tlie consezpiences of the slightest disorganisation in tlie forces which keep 
up the balance of the universe, and you will be able to judge what our society 
without organisation and discipline would he. 

d'hc wonderful mechanism of the human body, which is also a universe in 
itself, is anolher ])erfecl instance of orgaiiisilion in nature, and demonstrates a 
marvellous unity ol design in a bewildering variety of ]>artB. All these jiarts are 
separate, but also iutei-depoiideut, and eo-onlinated in such a way that they not 
only discharge the duties assigned to them individually, but also work jointly to 
form the human organism wliich, in view of its perfect workmanship, has been 
called the image of God. 

1 have dwelt at some length on the advant.agcs of organisation in ordering 
the activities of our eorjtorate life. But oi'ganisation is only a means to an end, 
and it can lead to good or bad results aecordiiig to the nature of the end which 
it, is intended to serve 'rids is illustrated iii the stupendozis conflict which is now 
going on in Western Europe and on the maritime high^^^^ys of its neighbouring 
seas. On one side is the organised might of Britain and France, trying to safeguard 
the liberty of the smaller nations, to free Europe from the menace of aggression, 
and establish peace and good-will among the nations of the world. On the other 
side is the regimentation of the man-power and other resources of Nazi Germany 
and Bolshevik Russia, which are making a desperate bid for the domination of the 
European eoiitinont by brute force, and crushing any weaker ncighliour that thwarts 
their unbridled lust for power. It is, therefore, but natuial that the Mussalmans of 
India, like their co-religionists in the Near East, extending from the glowing mina¬ 
rets of Istambul to the glistening domes of Delhi should rzilly to the support of 
that organisation which is inspired by the humanitarian ideal of defending the weak 
against the strong, upholding the cause of juBtico and right and stabilising the peace 
and social order of the world. 

In concluBion, I may be permitted to say a few words about the participation 
of students in jiolitical lire. Many members of my audience may not agree with 
my views, but I hojie that they will receive my observations in the spirit in which 
they are made. 

With the advent of democracy in India oiir students have come into much 
closer touch with politics than before. I think it is very desirable that they should 
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Btiuly and discusa politifal (pinations, bo that they may be equipped, when they 
leave (he Uiiiverail.y, with the necessary training: for })olitical life. This study and 
discussion is bound to i)roduco dillerent roaetions on different minds, audit is, there¬ 
fore. but natural tliat tlicy should form different political views. But I am stronf?- 
ly of the opinion that, in student life, this difference in political views should not 
assume, a foim which may tend to subvert the discipline of the university, or dis¬ 
turb the even (,enor of il.s ac,ademic, life. The University is not a political institu¬ 
tion, and there is no justification for making it the arena of political strife. The 
em[)loyment in the University of tactical metho Is used by the protagonists of party 
warfare is a negation of the very principles on which a University is founded, and 
milital.cs against the true aims and ideals of student life. It also means an uiinee- 
essary waste of time and energy, the cinbitt.erment of social relations, and a great 
loss of studies caused by this break in the continuity of university routine. 

Having had my say about matl,erB of a didactic nature, which I am afraid 
must have taxed your ])atieiice, I now, in the performance of my most jileasant 
duty which has biought me here, offer my sincere congratulations to those members 
of my aiidifiiicc who have received their degrees this morning. And here I should 
like 1.0 lake this opport,unity of welcoming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom 1 ri'joice to see amongst those who received their degrees this morning. I 
am told thnt it is the first occasion ou which our girls have attended a convocation 
of the IMiislim University, and f am imoud of the fact that 1 should have the pri- 
vih'ge of Inuiig the liist to address them. It is the beginning of a new era in the 
history of muslim ednc.ation in the country. I welcome the ilejiarture from the 
anti(piated custom ot si'gri'gating the women of India from university life, and I 
liopc that. It wdl not. bo \ery long before out girls will take their pro[)er idacc side 
by side with their })rothcrs in all the a(*tivi(ies of modern muslim India. It is a 
moiiKMitoiis occasion for those of you who are now saying good-bye to your Uni- 
viM'sily life, and Ic-aNing the safe and ])eaceful haihour of these quadrangles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of jiractical life. You will have no other compass to 
guide you in your course than your own judgment, trained by the knowledge and 
experieuce that you liave a'-quired here, both on the playing fields and in class 
rooms, as a ]trei)aratioii lor tins voyage. You will he eonfrouted with many ditii- 
(Miltu's and obstacles in your w'ay, but. most, if not all, of them can be overcome if 
you meet tiiom with courage, scll-rclianec and jiatience. YY)ii should not lose heart 
if snc{'('ss do('s not attend your efforts, for failure is a great experienee and a 
wondertul incciit.i\e to further endeavour, and the ennsciousness of having 
tried to achieve something noble, something good, is also an achievement in 
itself. 

I am afraid that the next thing which I am going to tell you may appear to 
yon a platitude, as it, is to be found in most of the addresses delivered on the 
ronvocation day. But it eamiot bo stressed too often, as it is a very valuable 
l)lece of advice, and 1 sh:dl include it in my address even at the risk of tiring your 
iiationce. It is that after leaving the University you should not imagine that you 
have learnt, all that was knowable, and that anything which you do not know is 
not worth knowing. You should act on the principle of ‘Live and I^earn’ and keep 
your mill open to receive new ideas and iraprcRsions from any and every source. 
There is no jicrson, howev r ignorant and hiimhle, who cannot teach you something 
now about his iiarticular line of work. Nor is there any object, however small and 
insignilicant, which cannot i;cvcal to you some new secret of truth and beauty, if 
you only know how to observe. 

I\Iay I also ask you to bear in mind that you should not live for yourself 
alone, but try to imi>rovc the lot of your fellow-men, and that devoted and honest 
service to mankind should he the pole-star of your life. But you should not mak 
this service a stcppiug-stoiie to self-aggrandisement and personal gain. You fihould 
learn to obey, and try to serve and not to lead, as leadership comes of itself to 
those who have learnt to serve and obey, and have spent their lives in making 
sacrifices and enduring hardships for the good of other })cople. 

Lastly, I shall again impress on you the vital im])ortancG of organised and 
disciiilined combination as the pirc-reqnisitc of success in life. You must learn how 
to work with others in a spirit of mutual understanding and helpfulness, and merge 
your personal differences in a combined effort for the attainment of the common 
goal. May God vouchsafe to you His guidance to direct your footsteps 
through life, and crown all your undertakings with the fullest measure of 

BUCCCBS. 



The Osmania University Convocation 

The followini;- is the text of the address delivered by Dewnn Bahadur S. E. 
JRunganndh.an, Vice-ChaiK'cllor, University of Madras at the annual Convocation 
of the Osmania University held at Hyderabad in 1931) :~ 

T am decjdy grateful to His Exalted Highness, the Patron of the Osmania 
University, for the honour he has done me in askui”' me to deliver the Convocation 
address to the new nates of the University. It is my threat ])rivilej>e to convey 
on this occasion the cordial ^roetincs of the Madras University to the distin[;uishe(l 
Cliancellor. the Vic^e-Chancellor and authorities of the Osmania University. 
Hydcraliad is unique in the field of higher education, in that in addition to its own 
University, which has now i)een in existence for over 20 years, it has ])ermitted 
tlic continuance of the afliliation of the flourishing^ Nizam ColIe<!:c to the University 
of Madras. Tliis is evidence of the generous desire on the ]>art of His Exalted 
Hicihness’s Govern men (. to enconrai;o, during- this transitional ]>criod, both ty])cs 
of education, to nu.et the varied roqiiirernents of the youth of the Dominions. 

d’hc Chancellor of your University ]iroi)Oscd a bohl experiment in higher 
education when he re('ommended to His i'Aalted Hi[;hness the ostablishment of 
a llniversily in which the medium of instruction should be Urdu, while EiijaHsIi 
was to be retained as a comimlsory subject of study. The puiqxise of this ^reat 
foundation to fiuote the notable woids of the Jirninv issued by His Exalted 
Hi,!i,hness is that in it ‘‘the kuowled^!j,e and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects crcateil by the present 
system of education and full ad\antaiie may be taken of all that is best in the 
anciimt and modern systems of intellectual and sjdritual culture. Jn 

addition to its inimary object to diffuse knowledc'c, it should aim at the moral 
t.rainin^ of students and ^ive an impetus to research in all scientific subjeids. 
The fundamental piinciple in the working of the University should be that Urdu 
should form the medium of hijrln'r education, but that a knowled[;e of English 
as a laiicuace shoidd at the same time be dceineil compulsory for all students.” 
9'hcse w'ords briiui out in clear terms the view of His Exalted Ilitihness that the 
flit,lire progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 
be not only by the preservation and de\eloimient of her indip,enous culture but 
by the blendinc; with it of the science and learning of the West, 

It is needless for me to dwell on the tti’oat advantnees of employinji; the 
major lancnaces of the (country as the media of instruction in higher education, 
'riiey would help to make knowledgi' real to the student,, would bridge the gulf 
between the educated few and the vast illiterate Heetions of the community and 
would give a great im]»etus to the development of modern Indian languages and 
to the (litTusion of knowledge and culture. Unfortunately what has been so 

Buec.essfully attempted in the kState of Hyderabad is not easy of achievement in 
other ])arts of India. Tliore are almost insuiicrablc dilliculties in the way of 
replacing Engiisli immediately by the languages of the country. Wc have to 
remember that the language of public administration in many iiarts of the country 
is still largely Eii'dish, that there arc in certain cases several major languageB 

spoken in the same area and that many of the Indian languages are yet not quite 
suited to serve as vehicles of modern thought. However, University authorities 
arc giving their cr-rnest attention to this question and are making every effort to 
encourage the development of Indian languages. You will be interested to learn 
that the Universities Conference, wdiich met in Uombay early in March this year, 
discussed this problem and iiassed the following resolution 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the medium of instruction at different 
stages of education up to and including the Degree course should, as far as 

circumstances permit, be the mother-tongue of the students. 

“But in view of the present condition in India, the medium of instruction 
in the High iSchools should ordinarily be the mother-tongue of the pipiil, but 

where owing to the existence of ])upil8 with dillerent mother-tongues in the same 
School or for other special reasons it is not possible to do so, the medium of 
instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. 

“lhat with a view to attaining this end, the Universities of India are requested 
to take steps for enriching the literature of the resjiective Indian languages. 

“That English ^liQuld bg a compulsory subject of study in the High bchool courses. 
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“That modern Indian Langiiap:eB and Eastern Classical Langiiiages should l)e 
recogjiised as optional subjects for study in the Ilif^h School and Intermediate and 
H. A. courses, and they should, as far as possible, be taught through the medium 
of the rnotlier-ton^oio or of any modern Indian lau^uai^o of an allied nature. 

“4'hat modei n Indian lan^uap;es may be rcco^^nisod [gradually and as far as 
possible .'ilternatively with ivi<j;Ii.sh as media of instruction lor the Intermediate 
and Decirce courses cxcc]>tin[^ for English, and if necessary, for Science subjects. 

“That instruction and work in all research institutions should be through the 
medium of Phiglish excc))! in sm^h places wlicrc it is already being done through 
any of the Modern Indian languages for special reasons.” 

I consider that this resolution marks an imoortant advance in educational 
thought in India. I have no doulit that the lead given by Hyderabad will bo 
followed by other Universities when conditions are favourable. 

One of the most c.ommcndalile ieaturcs of recent educational reform in India 
has been the recognition by the Universities that the extension of the domain of 
knowledge should be the highest goal of their ellort. It is impossible to over- 
cstimal-e the imi'ortance and value of ri'sean^i both in the sphere of humanistic 
studies and in ])iire science. It advances our knowledge of the world of nature 
and of man, and vitalises the studies which give us that knowledge. 1 am glad 
that research is encouraged in this University by insistence on the submission of 
theses for the higher Degrees, d'hough the establishment of Degrees to reward 
research is ot importance, the lirst thing needed for the ]>roiuotion of research is 
llie organisation of jiropcr training for research students. It is a matter of 
(‘ommon experience that teaching which consists merely in the handing on of 
text-i)ook intormation to students loses vitality and interest. It is therefore 
nc'U'ssary not only that the teachers of the University should conduct research on 
their own lines, but that there should be organised training of students in the 
methods of research, ddiis means that there should be adecpiate jirovision for 
Libraries and Ijaboratory eiiuipment for systematic, ])ost-graduate work, and leisure 
for teachers so that they may have ‘time to investigate and make additions to 
knowledge. It is in this way alone that the Universities can fulhl their high 
function of advancing knowledge and kindle among their students an enthuBiasm 
for the disinterested pursuit of truth. 

The Ihireau of Translation of the University is doing magnificent work by 
translating books from linglish and other languages covering tlie whole range 
of Ibiiversity studies. It is thereby making a valuable contribution to the 
enrichment of Urdu literature and the wider difrusion of modern knowledge and 
culture. Apart from the woi’k of the Kureaii, it would be an excellent thing if the 
Ihiivcrsily couUl establish a Cential Research Institute which would deal 
Hcientifn-ally with the literature and history of the past, Hyderabad iiosscsses 
both estate and ])i'ivate libraries containing priceless collections of rare manuscriiits 
and books in Arabic and Rersian. The University would lie rendering a great 
service to Oriental learning by undertaking the (ask of collecting and editing such 
of those raanuscrijits as have great historical and literary value. Good work, I 
know, is being done in regard to Arabic manuscripts but there seems to ’be 
scope for a great extension of research activity in the whole held of Arabic and 
I’ersian records. 

It is gratifying to find that in this great and progressive State, due attention 
has lieen jiaid to the provision for technical education. The importance of technical 
and vocational education for the industrial development of the Dominions has 
been realised and a luogramrnc of expansion has been planned. (.)ne learns that 
the i)rogr5immc includes the establishment of post-juimary industrial schools 

and vocational high schools and the expansion of the Osmania Technical 

College into a rolytechhic Institute. It is also stated that proimsals for the 

establishment of a School of Arts and Crafts and of an Inaiistrial Research 
Ijaboratory are under the eonsideration of His Exalted Highness’s Govern¬ 

ment. In view of all these develoiuncuts, 1 have no doubt that in due 
course, the system of technical education in the State will be made complete by 
the establishment of one or more branches of technology in the University, which 
are specially suited to the needs and conditions of the Dominions. A great deal 
of emphasis has been laid on recent years on the need for the introduction of 
technological studies in our Universities. In view, however, of the general lack of 
industrial enterprise in the country and the great cost involved in providing the 
equipment necessary for technological training, several of our Universities have 
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refrained from undertaking such studies. Hyderabad, howcvsr, seems to possess 
all the facilities necessary for the establishment of a Faculty of Technology 
in the University. The Dominions have immense natural resources to be developed, 
and thanks to the fijiancial genius of the Chancellor of the University, the State 
has ample revenue available for beneficial projects. I hope that it will bo 
possible at no distant date to make provision in the University for technologicod 
studies specially suited to the requirements of the State. May I be permitted, 
in this c.onnef'tion, to make an appeal to the nobles and wealthy citi/ens of 
Hyderabad to assist the University with gcncrouB endowments ? Ihe University 
exists to render service of the highest value to the Stale and it should be a 
matter of patriotic nridc on the ]>art of those citizens who take a genuine interest 
in education to aid the Avork of the Uuniversity by liberal benefactions, b^uch 
financial sup})ort from private individuals is a regular source of income for most 
Universities in Western countries. 1 trust the wealthy citizens of ilyd(uabad will 
set an examj)lc to the rest of India of private muniticence towards the encourage¬ 
ment of University education in the 8tatc. 

Provision has been made in this University for the residence i n host els of 
over 40U students of all communities. 'J'he social and corporate life of the students 
in these hostels should give them that training and disci]>line wliich would fit 
them for citizenship and enable them to fulfil worthily their responsibilities to 
society. They obtain not only in the formal studies of the University, but in the 
daily contact of their minds in hostels and in debating clubs and in their asso¬ 
ciation for games and athletic exercises a training, largely their self training, which 
strengthens and develoi'S their character, and inculcates a B]'irit of give and take 
which is the bond of society. Students have to realise that disci]>line is not o])]>oscd 
to fieedom but is complementary to it ; that tlie final aim of all disci]»line is the 
dcvclo])mcnt of self-control and that without such self-control and thoughtiul sell- 
direction, Irei'dom w'ould degenerate into licemtc. It is to be regretted tliat there is 
abroad a spirit of resth'.ssness and disquietude, of rash and luithinking opposition 
to authority among young men in India today. 1 shall not go into the leasons for 
the prevalence of such a spirit ; but 1 would fain hojic that it is only a passing 
phase. Though the task of the Universities is, _ in regard to the training of 
character, luade doubly dillicult by such a situation, they cannot abandon their 
duty in this rcsjiect. They have to devise every ])osBible means of training the 
rising generation by intellectual and moral discipline for the great social and 
political rcaj)onsibiliticB which await filiein. 1 would at the same time appeal to 
the students to realise that discipline is more than obedience to a sel of rules. It 
is a way of life. It is the result of a slow process of self-training which enables a 
mail to become an integrated ]>er8onalily able and willing to co-0])Ciate with others for 
the common gooil. The greatest need of our country today, as every one has 
regretlully to admit, is the promotion of harmony and good-will between the great 
Hindu and Muslim communities. May I say that tlie students of this University 
belonging as they do largely to these two communities could do a great deal in 
this direction by their example and in/lucnce. They live a common life here under 
ideal conditions. As students they are free from the controversies and acerbities of 
public life, They have come together for the pursuit of knowledge and learning, 

which have no communal or national barriers. They have in addition the advice 

and guidance of their teachers and wardens. If in these circumstances they do not 
acquire that sense of a larger fellowshij) which transcends communal and racial 
boundaries, learn tolerance and consideration for otliers and cultivate friendlincsH 
and good-wili towards one anotlicr, then I am afraid that tlieir trjiining and 
education have not borne fruit. The chief characleristic of a really civilised society 
is the snontaneoiiH and willing eo-operation of its members in all that concerns 
the well-being of the community, for such co-operation im])lies self-discijiline, 
a sensitiveness to the feelings and needs of others and a readiness to subordinate 
personal ends to the common good. While there is much talk of freedom and 
independence in the country, we find around us strong sectarian and religious 

animosities and unbridgeable social cleavages and mutual suspicion and distrust. 

Is there any hoiie of a change for the better ? 1 think there is. The hope lies with 
the youth of our country. It is they who should turn their gaze more towards the 
future than to the past. It is the tendency to hark back to the past that has been 
a fruitful source or antagonism and jealousy. While we should oe grateful for our 
rich cultural heritage, from whatever source derived, and should preserve all that 
is best in it, it should be now our business to press forward and seek new ways 
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of living and acting together, consistent with changed conditions, so that a stronger 
and a more united and i)ro8}>erouB India might arise as a result of our common 
endeavours. All intolerance, exclusiveness and hatred are utterly detrimental to 
social and national solidarity and juogress. There is here a great work of reconci¬ 
liation for everyone to do, whatever his position in life may be. And we look 
particularly to the educated youth of the country with its idealism, its keen sense 
of enlightened citizenshi]) and its breadth of outlook to undertake this vital task of 
promoting harmony and good-will among all sections of the community. 

Towards the building up of this new India, Hyderabad as an influential 
centie of Muslim culture has a most eflective contribution to make. As a great 
and enlightened Muslim f:?tate, she is peculiarly well-fitted to play a great part in 
the larger life of the country and to assist in promoting the unity and iirogress of 
the nation. ()f all Eastern civilisations, Islam has been historically the most closely in 
touch with Euro])e. Tt has shared with Europe the heritage of classical anthiiiity. 
On the other hand for more than twelve long centuries Islam has been in contact 
with Jlinduism in India, affecting the thought and lile of the people and in its 
own turn influenced by its environment. Its great doctrine of duty is intended to 
cover every asiicct of human life and its inystieism has <levelo])ed a lofty eoncc])- 
tion of Ethics. It is, as some of ils greatest modern leaders have i>ointcd out and 
as is exemplified in the life ol the Ruler of the Slate, a religion of iieace, toleration 
and brotherhood. \Vc look ho])cfully lo the State of Hyderabad, therefore, to play 
an effective jiart in reconcdling the interests of Hindu and IMuslim in India and 
in promoting the unity and peaceful i)r()gresri of the country. 

Graduates of the year, let mo otlei- you my hearty coiigratiilations on tlie 
BiicccsB you have achieved and wish each one of you a career of great usefulness 
to yourself and to your country. You will, 1 hope, by reason of the training and 
culture you have received at the Hniversity, hiing lo l)ear on the solution of the 
difficult problems which will face you a wide outlook and a balanced mind. Do 
not be carried away by mere catchwords, but lexercise your iiide])eudent judgment, 
and discriminate between what is false and what is true. When apjaials are made 
to your patriotism, you will be able to judge for yourselves whether tlie sentiment 
ai)]'ealod to is of a worthy or an unworthy kind. Patriotism is a great and noble 
virtue, hut it is an emotion which is eai)ablc of being exploited for unworthy ends 
and sordid lairiioses. You will have to see to it that yon interpret your i)atriotisui 
worthily and direct it along fruitful channels of service to your country, 

1 am glad that, thanks to the wise and ]>rogressivo administration of the 
Hlate, the itroblcm of unem])lo}ment is not so st'rious in the Dominions as in 
other ])arts of India. Blill, I would say to yon that success in life depends to a 
large extent on yourselves. Re alert, resourceful and selt-rcliant and do the woik 
that comes to your hand conscientiously and thoroughly, If you arc keen and 
pur])OBeful and adventurous you arc hound to win through. Ivcrnembcr tliat there 
is vast scope for the jiatriolic energies of ediieated }oniig men and women in the 
B|>read of knowledge among those who live round about you. Education is a field 
of service of vital im])Oilanec for making India lit for a deuiocratie system of 
Government. Goustitutioiial Helf-Govcuimcut eaiiuol become a reality until there 
grows lip a wcll-infoiined public o])iniou among the masscsr Let the spread of 
knowledge in the villages be an object of constant sulieitude to you, You have an 
advantage over the graduates of other Univcisities in that your education has been 
in a language which the common man can understand, and yon are Sjiccially 
fitted to carry the light of £:nowledgc to tliosc who sit in daikness. You have 
received an exjjensive education in this University not for your ])eisoual benefit 
but that through you the large iiumbeis of those whom higher education cannot 
reach may be benefited and uplifted. 

In view of the magnitudes of the work which lies before us, it behoves ns to 
think not so much of our rights us of our duties as citizens, dlie great task of 
creating a united and ])rosi)erou8 nation is one which should a])peul to your highest 
])atriotism and call forth your best energies. You are aware that the greater part 
of Eurojie is plunged today in a gliastly war in order to resist aggression and to 
preserve freedom for both individuals and nations. 

Value therefore the freedom that you have as a priceless possession and use it 
in the service of the community. And above all carry into life with you the sinrit 
of the University, which is a home of learning and knows no distinction of creed or 
race or colour and which exists, to quote the words of an English poet, the late 
Lascelles Abercrombie—to build exultingly 
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High, and yet more high, 

The knowledgeable towers above base wars 
And sinful surges reaehing up to lay 
Dishonouring hands ui)on your work, and drag 
From their ujirightness your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d by his clay 
May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the pur])osc of the stars 
And trade with his Eternity. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by f'. 7Y?i Tut, m. a., i. (!. s. 
the Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Rangoon University held at 
Rangoon on the 22n(l. December 1939 

The most im|)ortunt event of 1930 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Amendment Act and one of the consequences of it is that we have no 
long(n‘ the privilege of having 11 is Kxeclleney the Governor as the head of onr 
institution while tiic JloiTble Edueatioii Minister, who was necessaiily our ITo- 
ChaiK-ellor under tlie old Act, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
siic.cesHor. T wish to take this op])ortnnity of acknowledging on bchall of the 
Tbiiversity the debt that wc owe to IJis Excellency tl»e Governor and the J lon’ble 
Education MinisUu' lor the Hym])athctic interest which they have taken in the 
University as its Chancellor and ITo-Chaiicellor, an intoiest which we know they 
will maintain though they will no longer be burdened with the formal duties wdiich 
fell n])on them under the old Act. Wc have also lost by the chang(^s the services 
of tlio Jlon’blc Sir Mya Ihi as Vice-CUiancellor. Ho is an ciniiient Ihirman whom 
wc all respect and the University is indebted lo him lor wise counsel and misparing 
devotion to his duties as Vice-Chancellor during two diiilcult years of administra¬ 
tion, years in whicR ho gave to the service of the University time which he could 
ill spiire. We have also lost by the recent elianges the services of many nutat>lc 
persons who were members ot the University Council or of the tSenale and who 
rendercid valuable services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. 11. W. Smith, a member of the University Council 
and of the CJoverning Body of the Teachers’ Training College. 

The cliai.ges have liowcver brouglit new blood into the controlling bodies 
of the University and I oiler a hearty welcome to my colleagues Mr. Sydney Loo- 
Ncc, the new JTo-Chancdlor, and ])r. Maung Set, tiic new Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
Loo-Nee is a highly respected political leader and fills an important place in the 
Legislature of the country, ile is a j)atriotic gentleman who can be relied upon to 
servo the best interests of the University. Dr. Maimg Set requires no introduc¬ 
tion to ns. He has already shown his merit as Vice-Chancellor in two })reviou8 
terms of odice, combining the arduous duties of the Vice-Chancel lot ship with the 
full-time duties of the Municipal Cominissionership of Rangoon. He has now 
retired from the service of Government but has with characteristic public S])irit 
come forward to sacuifice Ins well-earned leisure to serve another term as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Let me also welcome the newly elected or ai>})ointed 
Councillors and Senators of the University. Almost all of them are })eison8 who 
have already attained distinction in public life, in the Legislature, in the public 
services or in the field of education. Their participation in the counsels of the 
University will be of great advantage to it and their presence on the controlling 
bodies must still the old criticism that the University was run by an oligarchy. 

To my mind, the best features of the amended lljiiversity Act are the 
constitution of the University Council on a wide representative basis and the 
position accorded to the Council as the supreme controlling body in the University 
itself for both University and College affairs. It seems to me that the orthodox 
conception, how’cvcr correct in theory, of a University independent of popular 
control and even of Government control, does not satisfy the practical heeds and 
natural demands of the country at its present stage of political progress. The 
existing constitution of Burma entrusts a large measure of Belf-government to the 
people of the country and education is one of the subjects which have been traue- 
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ferred to popular control. It cannot be denied that there are many Rnrmanfl who 
feel that the constitution does not far enough in what it gave over to popular 
government and the presenc'c of a University virtually independent of control by 
those who may rightly claim to represent the Burmese public was necessarily a 
source of irritation and gave rise to the suspiedon that the University was intended 
to be administered contrary to the true interests of the country. Those of us who 
were privileged to participate in the (lovernment of the University under the old 
regime know that the susjiicion was unfounded but it must T think be admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the University was tactless in relation 
to a Burmese public rapidly growing conscious of its increasing political power. 
These circumstances occasioned a long standing demand for the revision of tne old 
University Act, a demand which in course of time be(‘ame irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act. It is now for those of us, to whom tlie new Act has 
entrusted powers of control as individuals or as members of University and College 
Bodies, to show that the University has nothing to hide from the public and that 
we are determined that the University shall be organized and managed in the best 
interests of the Burmese ])eople. A University is much more than a teaching insti¬ 
tution and it is my aspiration as Chancellor that under its new constitution the 
University will attain its true ])ositi()n as the (centre of culture, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, ])ntriotism, for the people of this country. There will 
no doubt come a time not far distant when we win unqualified accejitance as a 
national institution and can claim without opi)Ofiition or sus])icioii to control our 
own aflairs and leave no room for doubt that the University can and will govern 
itself in the best interests of the country and of the University. 

I offer my hearty congratulations to the w'orthy young graduates on whom 
degrees have been conferred to-day. I invite the attention of those of them who 
have not yet entered ni)On their careers to the University Em[>loymont Board wliich 
was recently constituted on the general lines api)r()ved by the University Council. 
On behalf of the University, I desire to thank the trustees of the Rangoon 
ilniversity Endowment Fund, the Burma Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese 
Chaml)er of Commerce for their generous contributions towards the ox})cnHes of the 
Board and to the Companies and Heads of Departments who have j)romised tJieir 
co-operation and sni)port to the Eni|)loyment Board. A degree from a good 
University is the purest of all distinctions as it is based on knowledge acquired })y 
intelligence and hard work and the fame and good rc]>utc of a University lie 
largely in the hands of those who after graduation enter the various professions and 
callings, as the genc.rul public wdll rightly pulge this University by the standard of 
knowledge and ^ood behaviour which it finds in our graduates. I exhort yon 
therefore to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

Those of yon who w'ore brought up on old Burmese legend and folklore 
will be familiar with the ancient University of Taxihi or Takkatho, which has 
given 118 the BiirmeBO word for a TIniversily. Idiis University flourislied many 

centiirics before the first p]uro])can University, tliai of Salerno in Italy, came into 

fame in the ninth century A. D. and the University of' Baris was opened 

in the twelftli century. When young princes, noblemen and gentlemen graduated 
from this ancient University of Taxila and were about to depart for their 

homes, which were often many hundreds of miles away through rough roads and 
almost impenetrable jungle,*it was the custom for each graduate to receive from 
his tutor a final and most important lesson to guide the future of the departing 
scholar. You will remember that in the case of Maiing i’auk Kyaing, this fii al 
admonition from his tutor contained three exhortations, the ohscrvancc of which 
led the youth to the throne of Tagaung. the most ancient of the old kingdoms of 
Burma. On this solemn occasion when the University of Rangoon imprints 
the hallmark of its various degrees on its new graduates, 1 wish T had the power 
apd knowledge to give to each of you a formula which could bring you kingdoms 
empires. Nevertheless I will give all of yon new graduates a gift which if you 
^ and keep inviolate may not bring you kingdoms and empires but will bring 
respect of others and haiqniiess and good fortune both in this life and in 
'ves. My gift is the gift of stla or nioralitv which I charge you to keep 
all your lives. True morality is not bounded by the letter of any sets of 
' rules but consists of a high standard of thought, words and action, 
irofession or calling you may choose, be determined that both in 
and in the exercise of your calling you will not allow yourselves 
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to be influenced by other than worthy motives. Morality is the invisible 
ma^ic cloak which will {^iiard you against the darts of temptation in any form and 
by the juactice of morality you will assure your happiness and welfare in this life 
and in the next, lly the same means you will be heli)in{; to advance Burma 
on her road to full self-y:overiimcnt, as our fitness to govern ourselves will be 
jud^^ed by the world by the manner in which our professions and public institutions 

arc run and there is no better t^uarantce for the success of any institution, be it a 

lei'islature, a judiciary, a university or a society, than purity of motive and action 
on the part of its members. 

A Chaiii'cllor’s convocation address is directed primarily to the new p;raduates 
but I am conscious both of my inadequacy and of the fact that this address will 

reach a wider audience tlian the holders of new decrees. 1 am t;lad to see in this 

hall many younc people who are still students of the University and 1 shall venture 
to offer them some words of advic.c which may be of use to them in these troubled 
a*.id eventful days. Let me deal first with the subject of students aiul politics. It 
is very often said that students should avoid ])olitic8, but contrary to what you 
may have exi)ected, my advice to the students of this University is tiiat they 
should take an interest in polllics. But I be{j; of you to distini^uish between party 
politics and national ]»oliticB. As memliers of a University we sliould be above 
party \)olitics. Let (piestions such as what iiarty should be in ])Ower, who should 
be the Ministers and wiiether a particular administrative or lepal measure is justi¬ 
fied be tliscussed and decided by those whom the voters of the country have returned 
to the Le,irislature or whom they have (‘hosen as their jiolitical leaders. But the j;eneral 
welfare and political jiro^ress of Burma is the concern of every Biirmaii and as educated 
and intihii^ont youiii; men and women it is your duty to watch and exert your inlluencc. 
In national politics as distinct from party imlitics, every Burman has a duly and he 
can have but a sinj^le aim and that is that Burma should attain her due ])lace as 
a fully sclf-^overidn;^^ nation in the shortest possible time. Your first business as 
students is to ('qui]> yourselves mentally andjihysically to )»lay a worthy part in 
the future of Burma when you leave the University and enter your life careers, 
bo not therefore let politics be a distraction to your studies and do not let it be 
an obsession but there is every reason why you should take the greatest interest 
in the progress and welfare of your country and of the great events which take 
])lace in the outside woild. 

1 am well aware that from the very time that this University w'as founded, 
many iiast and present students of this University liave taken a keen interest in 
the iiolitics of Burma and that many of you arc ardent young nationalists. Love of 
one’s country had a keen interest in her welfare and political progress are good 
qualities and patriotism at all times and ages has been the subject of high praise 
and it is very important for the future welfare of Burma that the University 
should turn out a stream of young men and women not only well educated but 
also imbued with an ardent love for their country. But nationalism has sometimes 
been described as a double-edged sword in that though it may damage the enemy, 
it sometimes injures the wieidor also. Nationalism is of course a great force in 
the modern world, being the cement which binds together an aggregate of indivi¬ 
duals into a c.ommon love and loyalty for the nation. It has been tlic making of 
many countries but on the other hand it has also caused international diflerences 
and conllicts. Thus nationalism has been the making of modern Turkey while the 
same force perverted into an extreme pride of race and aggressiveness in Germany 
has caused the present war. 

It is necessary therefore for the people of Burma when forging their own 
weapon of nationalism to see that it is of right steel and of the right shape. Let 
us therefore include in our nationslism pride in our common origin, our common 
language, our common history and our common heritage from the past. Let us 
put into our sword of nationalism the bright steel of unity and of cletcrmination 
to pull together and evolve a glorious future for our nation. But let us omit from 
the composition of the sword the corrosives of hatred and unfairness towards 
other countries and other races. Let us make our nationalism a broad one com- 

S rising not only the indigenous races who in spite of diftcrent nomenclatures and 
ifferent languages are gcograiihically and ethnologically true Burmans but also all 
those who have given up their domicile of orign in other lands and have elected 
to settle down in Burma to share the future of our country and are prepared to 
think and act in future as patriotic citizens of Burma. In the long run nothing 
will be lost and everything will be gained by shaping our nationalism on a broad 
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pattern and in rceofrnizing the just claims of other races and countries while we 
flight for the just rights of our own nation. Pride in our past history and confi¬ 
dence in our future are the proper ingredients of our nationalism, not fear and 
hatred of other ))eo])]es, and in our nationalism there should be a proper regard 
for our duty to the Empire and to the world. The recent fate of many brave but 
small nations in this world of great politif^al units and mighty armaments shows 
that our best chance of attaining political freedom and retaining it lies in our 
remaining within and pulling our weight in the Empire but doing all we can to 
hasten the day of full self-government and dominion status which as defined 
by the Statute of Westminster contains all the essential attributes of i^olilhail 
freeilom. To the world at large we owe the duty of putting the full weight of our 
nationalism on the side of moral forces in the never-ending fight against brute 
force and the lust for power. 

A nation is an aggregate of individuals cemented together by a common 
history and traditions and usually by a common form of civil government. The 
first essential of a good nationalism is therefore unity. In a sermon recorded in 
the ]\f(ilui}>(iriu.ibh<nia Sutia^ Ihiddha shortly lieforc IIis death named the seven 
conditions of welfare [apanhunma dkannua) for all institutions, be they religious 
orders, nations, uiiivorsitics or societios. The first condition in ilis own words was 
that the members should “meet, in concord, rise in concord and carry out their 
wndertakingK in concord.” welfare and progress of your family, your club 

or society, your College or University and your country depends on the unity 
of its memhers. The unity required is unity of purpose and action. It is seldom 
possible to obtain unity of views in any institution hut when a decision vests in 
a leader, it is necessary for the welfare of the institution that once a decision is 
made by him, all tlic nienibers should follow it. Where the decision vests in the 
majority of the members, it is necessary for the jirogress of the institution that 
the minority should suliordiiiatc its views and iiiiite in ])nr[)Osc and aedion with 
the iiiajoriiy. It is only if you practise unity in your club or society and in 
your classes and liosUds that you can extend unity to your College and thence 
to your University. It is only by the practice of unity in ull the lesser institutions 
in a country that the citizens can hojic for unity in the country and a united 
country is a strong country. Remember also that unity in its turn deiiciuls on 
discipline, which is the only means by which a leader can lead and eflec.tive 
action made ])ossil)lc in any aggregation of individuals. Discipline is largely the 
product of liabit and training and i hope thcrclorc that in your daily life in the 
Colleges, both in the classroom and in the jhaying field, yon will realize tlic 
value and importance of disciiilinc and exert your inllucnce on the side of 
disci))line, remembering that this quality makes the diderenee between a team 
and a collcctioii of jilayers and between a well-trained battalion and an armed 
mol). In tlie training and discipline provided by tliis University and its Colleges 
you will find the means by which you will be able to equip yourselves to be 
discii)liiied, united and patriotic citizens of the great and self-governing Burma 
that is to be. Make the best use of your time here and be thus prepared for the 
great oi)i>ortunities which arc already oiien to Biirmans and for the wider 
opiiortiinitics in the Dominion Status that is to come. Be proud of our country’s 
great ])ast and be confident of her future which lies so largely in the hands of 
the coming generations of educated young Burmaiis. 1 do not think the l.)ominioii 
Status can be far off, but remember that political freedom such as that docs 
not come to countries as'a gift. We must earn it by disciidinc, unity and. a 
determination to jirovc ourselves fit to govern our own country by the highest 
modern standards of government. Burma will require persons trained in this 
University to be her Statesmen, her Ambassadors, her Generals, her Prime 
Ministers and her Governors. It is the result of evil Karma to be born in a 
subject State and to be able to do nothing for her, but it is the result of good 
Karma to bo born in a subject country in order to be able to play a noble part 
in her progress to full self-government. 1 have no doubt that there arc many 
among the present students of this University who are destined to be great national 
leaders, great statesmen and great administrators, or to win renown in the field 
of science, art or literature. Our future lies in our own hands. As Britain rose 
in the course of the centuries that have passed to a greatness which Imperial 
Rome could not have conceived, so it may be that our own country in the course 
of the centuries that are to come will rise to a greatness and eminence not conceived 
of by Britain to-day. 
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The following is the text of the address delivered by Dr. T, E, Gregory, j). bo., 
(Eeon), Eeoiiomic Adviser to the Clovernincnt of India, at the annual Oonvoeation 
of the J'unjal) University held at J^ahorc on the 21st. December 193!! 

I feel very deo])ly the resi)onsibility which you have placed upon me. “Those 
are the times,” wrote that re))resentativc eighteenth century Englishman, Thomas 
Uaine. “These arc tlie times which try men’s souls.” Whilst 1 am speaking 

here, whilst in every ])art of this country, men and women can go about their 
daily business, whilst the old can rest in the shade, and the young can dream 
and study and nourish their ambitions, the bodies of men, no older, for the 
most i)art, than you are yourselves, stand as the living rampart between all those 
ideas for which a university stands and the dark foes of destniclion. Make no 
mistake and let us like men face the facts. There are tliousands of young 

university mcti in the armed forces of Great Britain and of Erancc. All that you 
have lived tlirougb, they too have lived through—the comradeship (the most 

precious of gifts that a university can bestow), the clash of mind with mind, that 
intoxicating first contact with knowledge and with the thought of all times and 
ages. All tliat you hoi)e for, they too have hoped for—the right to live, the right 
to distinction. Everything that a university stands for : mutual tolerance, 

comradeshii), enlightenment, the develoi)inent of personality, the chances of [dace 
and ])owcr, wore tlieir inheritance, as they are yours. 1 cannot speak on an 
occiision of this kind, in this hour of destiny, without asking \ou to bear in mind 
the sons and daughters of the Universities of Great Britain and of Erauce. Eor 
they, and they practically alone in Europe now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, arc the inheritors of that noble tradition of humanism which is 
in deathly ])eril to-day. 

I have lived too miudi with young sfudeiits, and know only too ivcll how 
they dislike being talked a/, to venture to give you advice, or to propound somo 
solemn theme. Instead, if you will l)ear with me, I would like to try and 
analyse those intellectual forces which, in the two ])eriods of time which lie 
behind me, have impinged iii)on the mind of a student of tlic h^ocial (‘services. 
This is one man’s intellectual story: and 1 do not pieteud that it is in any way 
uni(iuc, nor that it rci>resciits the only pattern w'hi<‘h the events of 191U to TJ30 
could have evolved. But 1 think it reveals some ])roblemB and those problems, 
if any ordered civilisation survives the present conflict at all, you will have to 
face, whether you will or not. 

The intellectual gods of the days of my youth were JI. G. Wells and G. 
Bernard Shaw. Fashions have changed and 1 suppose, if 1 were twenty or thirty 
years younger, 1 should reverse the order. Nevertheless, wFen 1 entered (ho 
London School of Economics in 1910, that was the order in which I ranged them. 
Like many men of my generation, J had read much of Diekciis, a little of 
Thackeray ; as one’s Erench improved, something of Anatolo Eiance : “Bcjigiiin 
Island” and the “Gods Are Athiist”—that juegnant ])icmoiiition by a writer of 
genius of the uneouseious worship of cruelty for its own sake which eharaeterises 
our age—were, I think, the first two of his hooks that J read. At the Loudon 
School itself, the same Bticam of thought was ici>reBeuted by Leonard Ilobhouse, 
that most tragic of philosoj>hers, since in him the hatred of suficiing combined 
with enormous learning, both on tlie mctaidiysical and the sociological fields, 
together with an intense interest in the a}>plicatioii of philosoidiy to politics, 
to a view of life in which the harmonioiis interaction of all social lorecs constituted 
the integrating element. “Democracy and Bcactioii” wms the first book of his that 
1 had read : J remember it now more hocaiiso of its passionate repudiation of the 
philosophical idealism of T. 11. Green, as applicable to an im])crfect world than 
beeaiise of the local and tcmiwary issues with which it dealt. One other book 
inlluenced us all greatly—it was (Iraham Wallas’ “Human Nature in Bolitics.” 
It was the precursor, as I think wc can all recognise now, of the Freudian and 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of polities, and it is significant that it was written 
by a man who had been one of the founders of the Fabian Society and whose 
first great literary success bad been the life of Francis Flaee, the philosohical 
tailor of the Napoleonic wars, the associate of the great Radicals of that age, and 
who, therefore, had he been alive, would have been the predestined opponent of 
irrationalism iu politics, the significance and imi^ortance of which Graham Wallas 
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had insisted upon. One other intcllcotiuil influence I must mention at ibis 
8ta^e~l was iriHiienced by a now largely forjjfotten, but, nevertheless, I still think, 
n ^reat writer, AV. ITale White, generally known as Mark Rutherford—the 
cnif)odimcnt of spinozistii; learning, of non-conformist idealism, of radical ])olitics, 
and—to use an Americanism—of reaction to “sma’.l-tovvn” middle-class narrowness 
and nervousness and rcsj)ectability. Freud, on the one hand, Binclair Jjcwis on the 
other, magnified in the ]>ost-War twenties all that Oraham Wallas and Hale White 
had said in the pre-War era. I dare say that if T had been a few years older I would have 
discovered a literary voice which combined all these things even more effectively, in 
the person of (reorge (Ussing. Rut 1 am drying to describe not the literary and 
philosojdiical history of ati age, but one man’s experience. And that man’s expe¬ 
rience was associated with that of others by the fact that a common tradition lay 
behind the intellectual experiences of the men I have mentioned. That cxi)ericnce 
was the, humanistic tradition of the nineteenth century. 

That humanist tradition exi)ressed itself in the fields of economics and politics, 
by a series of i)heiiomena the universality of which reipiiros almost an effort of the 
will to recall. Over the whole range of countries aff(‘cled by that tradition, there 
were representative instil,ntioiis, free speech and freedom of movement. U was 
])ossible to move over a large ]>art of Euro))C without a i)assj)nrt : the. w^as still 

absorbing round about a million emigrants every year. Economicidly, the volume 
of international trade was growing with every (b’cadig and iliongh there were tarifls, 
their level was, in the light of ])resent levels, Indieronsly low. d’lie international 
movement of goods was sustained by a vast : movement of persons and of capital 
tlie gold standard ke})t the ])ricc-level of all the, nations of the Western World and 
their Overseas connexions in fair correspondence. It was, in fact, as well as in idea, 
a largely unified woild. 

It 18 true that on the fringes of the eonnlrios of the humanist tradition—in the 
Ralkans, Russia and in South America, such settled conditions of human liberty 
and freedom of enterprise did not obtain. Even within the confines of Wostein 
Eiiroi)C, ugly traces of an Oj))>o.site way of lib* wiu-e at times revealed - the Jtreyfns 
affair, for instance, wliicli showi'd the strenth of racial feeling in the most cultured 
])eoples of Ooiitiucntal l^]iirope. Sorel and the Syudi'-alist Alovement were another 
symptom which Avas neglected : as I liavo already snggeslcd, Oraham AValls Avas 
the precursor, in the sphere of poliiics, of the sinister view of human nature wliicli 
Avas lat(U’ to be cx])Oiindcd by Freud. Ibit the failure of tlie generation Avhich was 
young AA'hcn the (freat AVar of Jb-10 broke out to read the storm-signals is signiJicaiit,. 
Why was not more notice taken of them ? Recausc, as I suggest, that genorat.ion 
was nurtured in a generous tradition and the institutions in Avliich that tradition 
was embodied Avorked. If avo Avere blind, as some think avc were, it was not 
because Ave shut our eyes and tolerated a glaring contradiction between api)carancc 
and reality. The pragmatic sanction of William .lames, as a])i)Ucd to institutions, 
gave them a certificate of Amlidity. 'J’he Avclfarc of tlie Avorld, in terras of material 
welfare, and in terms of human hapiuness, Avas visibly on tlie increase. Nothing, 
in the onAvard march of events, seemed to contradict the Jiope that in the course oi' 
time the turbulent fringes of the outer Avorld AA^ould not become assimilated to the 
central tradition. There Avas no reason why any of ns shonhrnot subscribe to tlio 
closing words of the book in which the as yet nndisilliiBioncd 11. G. Wells of the 
opening years of the present century expressed the hope—I think it was in “Mankind 
in the Making”—that some iiiturc generation (I do not quote the exact iihrase) 
would seize this idaiict “as a sciiljitor takes his marble and shapcB it better tlian 
all onr dreams.” 

The first World AVar came and shattered these delusions. Let us be clear and 
see exactly what it was that the 1914-18 War did. To Avhat extent, and in what 
way, Avere we deluded ? 1 suggest that the per-War generation took the strength 
of its own convictions as a measure of the universality of the ideas which consti¬ 
tuted the intellectual side ot a compound of beliefs, feelings and faiths. The unsub¬ 
dued “outer fringe” of which I have just spoken (as I think we can now all see, in 
the light of the “Shadow War” of 19dl)-39, and even more in the light of actual 
hostilities) was not a shrinking margin of acknowledged error, not some vestigial 
remains of an outrun body of thought and way of life. It was, in fact, the express¬ 
ion of the way of life of peoples and communities untouched by the humanist 
tradition. It is clear, now, that neither the tradition of the Roman imperium, nor 
the influence of the all-embracing Catholic Church, neither the enlightenment of New¬ 
tonian Science nor the triumphant march of technology, have modified certain innate 
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and pBycho;phyBiolo<!;ical approaches to the problems of existence. The Hitlerian 
Third Empire has illuminated these facts for the last seven years : but the blind 
cannot see and the deaf cannot hear. It has required the actioiifl of the heirs of the 
tradition of Marx and of Lenin to make these points clear. I will state the inferen¬ 
ces in a monent. 

I do not pretend that I was immune from the intellectual follies of my 
e:eneration. Faithful to the tradition which we had inherited, believing with all our 
ncartB that the War of 1914-18 was the “War to end War,” we attacked the Treaty 
of VcrBaillefi, worked with all our hearts for a reconciliation with Germany and 
wasted, as it now seems to me, our emotionfl, our energy and our money (of which 
wo most of UB had very little) for ends which were self-defeating. 9hey may be 
right who still assert that had a more generous peace been made with Germany, 
Hitler would never have risen to ])lace and power. J confess I used to share this 
oiunion : 1 confess also I no longer share it. For, looking back u]ion the twenty- 
one years between 1918 and 1999, what is the dismal and disconcerting factor 
which stands out ? 1 have tried to ex{)lain that before 1911 there was a rccc'ived 
tradition, which was adjusted to and embodied in, actual institutions, though there 
was an “outside fringe” of opi'osition. But in the last twenty-one years the i)Osition 
has deteriorated inasmuch as the received tradition itself has been unable to main¬ 
tain its own inner logical consistency even in that area of the world which emerged 
triumphant from the World War and which was not, therefore, ex]) 08 cd to those 
l)8yciiological forces which, on a short-run intcriwctation of the post-War situation, 
forced Germany upon the i)ath which has led to the present war. 

1 will select two illnstrationfl of this failure of the humanist tradition to 
maintain itself. The first is the breakdown of ihc Jycaguc of Nations : the second 
the lailurc to arrive at any imsitivc result of tln^ two International Economic Con- 
fmences, one of which preceded, the other of which followed, the great deiiression of 
1999-90. These failures arc intimately connected with one another. Let ub make all 
allowance for the i>ro\ima(c causes of failure, the ])rincipal element being the fear 
ot the smaller nations, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But, in 
tlie main, the League has broken down, not because, as some of the o])poncuts of 
the Leagne urge, it did nothing, but because it attempted unsuccessfully to ajiply 
sanctions against Italy—it was thereafter that it ceased to command any true 
allegiance. But what was that lack of suc(;css itself due to ? Purely to the 
iinwillingncss of the member states to adhere to the principle which is involved in 
any such concept as a League, a willingness to subordinate national interests, so 
called, to the wider interests of the world order. International peace is possible 
only on three pre-suppositions : one is that of a balance of forccB so nicely adjusted 
Irom time to t me that no side will risk a conllict. d'he ]>rc8cnt War again illus¬ 
trates the futility of rehing on a balance of forces as an ultimate guarantee of 
peace. Secondly, it is possible to achieve peace by the emergence of one great power 
in a position to dominate the rest—of that 1 shall have a word to say in a moment, 
l.astly, it is ]) 08 sible to guarantee ])eace by adherence to a common idea : that no 
])articular issue can transcend the interests of the world order as a whole. In the 
last resort, that involves the acceptance of a certain philoso}»hy of politics and the 
failure of the League is duo to the unwillingness of the League t^tate to accept 
this truth. They were willing enough to accept the Ivcaguc, they were not willing 
to accept the ])hilo8ophy which alone would have made the League an eOicient 
instrument of peace. 

The danger that civilisation would collapse owing to a rcfuRal of statesmen to 
face the necessity for a thorough-going ]ihiloBophy in regard to tlie relation between 
etatcfl goes back to the very beginning of the liberal movement of the nineteenth 
century. Cobden and Bright were non-interventionists and some of their radical 
followers were not even prepared to limit national sovereignty to the extent of 
concluding trade-agreements. What prevented the logical dilliculty which the 
countries of the humanistic tradition now find themselves facing from being earlier 
realised ? Why was it possible to reconcile nationalism and unlimited sovereignty 
with the hope of universal i)eace ? For two reasons : Because in the nineteenth 
century it was assumed that in freeing nations and making them self-determinate, 
they would adopt a policy in international affairs which would be pacific and 
take account of the rights of others. And why w'as it expected that they would 
do this ? Because it was believed that, in snito of unlimited national sovereignty, 
the economic interpenetration of the world by means of free trade, the free 
movement of capital and the free movement of human beings, would prevent the 
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claflh of national interests from ever arising. Roth these premises were mistaken 
and that brings me to the economic failures of the last two decades. Hero 
again there are proximate causes. The legitimate desire of the agricultural areas 
of the world to assist the process of transition towards more balanced conditions 
is one of them. The i)ressnrc of unemidoyment cxplaitis the resort to intensified pro¬ 
tectionism in the industrial states. But just as in the sphere of political thought, there 
arc deeper lying causes. I have already explained that self-determination in politics 
is not identical with a liberal view of international politics : I am afraid that the 
economic expression of the anti-itjtcrnntional point of view in economics is the 
doctrine of Bclf-siifliciency iji its cruder manifestations. It is because pcojdc have 
already ])rcfciTcd, in their licaiJ- of he.arts, guns to butter that they urge sacrifices 
of social welfare in the name of siiflicicncy. But it is a doctrine which is the 
negation of economic liberalism, which sees in the interchange of the prodinds 
of different areas, one of the indis|)ensablc means of reducing the inequalities 
in the satisfactisn of human ne(uiH which might otherwise }>ersisl for ever. In a 
world free from the fear of War, solf-sufliciency would he seen to be what it 
actually is—a denial that co-operative action in the sjdiere of economic relations 
can benefit all the co-operators. 

There is, 1 admit, one special reason why the trend towards economic 
isolationism is ])opuIar at the present time. Mankind at ]>reHent is obsessed by 
the idea that the golden age of op})ortunity lies in the past—that we must hamper 
and restrict because otherwise producers will lack markets. With a declining 
world i)opulaUon. it is argued, where can the goods be sold? (Marxian propaganda 
on the Hul)ject of the caiises of War, I may say in ])assing, has contributetl not a 
little to the spread of this delusion, bas(‘d on the Marxian case on an utterly false 
analysis of the nature of ])rofils ) But this s|)e(dal reason again is indicative of decay of 
liberal thought. It is easy eiiough to show that the idea of a limited economic; IJinverse is 
utterly erroneous—that the population of many couutricB is increasing and not 
decreasing and that one can as easily exiiand consumption by raising the standard 
of life per ca))ita as one can by increasing the numher of mouths to be fed. It is 
not the (Uaiculty of disposing of such preposterous doctrines which alarms me—it is 
the fact that those who hold them and use them as instruments of policy arc 
unaware that they arc inconsistent with the scheme of life which, in other respects 
they puTiiort to support. If such ideas gain credence and become, as they have 
increasingly become, the basis of jiolicy, the humanistic way of life is doomed. 


Does it follow, then, that we must expect a collapse of all orderly existence ? 
Not at all : there an alternative, but it is one which not everyone will welcome, 

hor, as I pointed out above, there ps* an alternative—it used to be (allied “imperialism” 
1 shall now call it the totalitarian solution.” Strife in the international sphere 
(and in the economic sjdicrc as well) wajuld cease if the ]) 08 sil)ility of confiict were 
eliminated by the dominance of one ])Owcr over all the rest—imposing its philosophy 
using Its armed might, enforcing ils own economic solutions. Those who find in’ 
peace as such the highest end, will ]>erhaps he satisfied : and such an empire might 
well endure, as the Germans boast the Third Jieich will endure, for a thousand 
years. But it means the death, i)eiha})8 for ever, of the humanistic ideal, because 
It solves tlm jiioblem ot harmony, not by the conciliation of dilFercnt view-points, 
by the climiiuition of all but one. And thus, as it seems to me, those who (leny 
that the picseiit (ionfiict of ideologies arc, as tlicy have always been, iirofounclly 
wrc)ng, J he present War could only have happened because there is no agreement 
as to the fiuulamental ordering world’s aniiirB. But it is not a conflmt for 

subduing the fringe of civilisation as we fondly thought in 1914, in which victory 

m only a qucBtion of time and after whii;h the millenium will necessarily dawn. 
For the I^iiod after l.)L) has wTakened the humane tradition and strengthened the 
forces of the totalitarian point of view. If the Western Worlil wins lu the field, 
let us hope that on this occasion it will not make (he victory barren by a further 
Bacnficc 0 ilB own ideological Btaiidpo iit. How to avoid tliifl sacrifice : how to win 

in the realm of the hnniaii soul as well as on the battlefield is the problem which 

A ^ this year, ai any rate in the course of the next few 

yeais. And if vn-tory on the field be not achieved, the jiroblem still remains, but 

the solution will then be one which I shudder to contemjilatc. 



The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered hy Sir Maurice Giryer, 
K. c. B., K. c. s. I., Chief Jurttiec of the Federal Court of India at the twenty-second 
Convocation of the Benares Hindu University held on the 2:ird. December WHO 

The conception of history has changed greatly even during my own life time. 
The world was once thought of as a vast arena where a few great men, monarcha 
and their counsellors, warriors, priests and i)ro])}iciH, guided and direcled the 
destinies of common men. 'J’his concei)tion no doubt had in part its origin in a 
social system now past or j^assing, but today an almost perverse delight seems to 
be takei» in destroying reputations which were once held in hoiionr, and that by 
methods as vulgar as tlic name which contemporary slang has given to the luocess 
itself. '^I’he task of the historian is now thought to bo the ai)prchenHion and 
analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic, gcograi^hic. or economic, wbicli com])el 
mankind inexorably along a ])redestined road ; while tliosc who would have figured 
a»^j great men in an earlier ej>ocb arc seen us puppets or marionettes, jeikcd hither 
an(f thither by agencies which they may dimly ]>erccivc but cannot hope to control. 
The emergence of the masses as a political force, the elevation of democracy from 
a political exnedient into a moral ])rincii»lc, and the growth of scienl.itic knowledge, 
have enlarged and made more sensitive the historian's vision, and statesmen them¬ 
selves have at times been not unwilling to impute responsibility for their own 
failures to the 0 ]>cration of conveniently discovered natural laws. 

There is something to he said for both of these conceptions, hut the real truth 
seems to lie midway between them. In any historical situation it is possible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, the elemental forces, wimh-ver they 
may he, dominating or restricting all human activity ; and the second, the free 
will of individuals and groups which is, it is true, conditioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate them, and even 
harness them for the general good. The relative imjiorianec of Uiesc sots of factors 
varies from age to ago. ']hcre arc times wlien the human race appears to be tlnng 
hither and thither as hy some catastrophic cru])tion of nature, so that the ideas of 
free will and self-determination appear a mockery ; hut. at others man n])pears still 
as master of his fate and able still to exentise a decisive inllnent'c upon the course of 
events. This is especially the case at those eiitical ])criodR which recur from time to 
time in the history of the world. "J'luu’c are moments when nnuikind seems to 
come to cross-roads and there ])auses, ignorant or uncertain which ]>alh ho is 
going to take. At these tiines the fon'cs of which 1 have B]*okcn as impellijig him 
in one direction or the other are so nicely balanced that no one can say which 
will idtimatcly ]ucvail ; and for a space of time, sometimes for a ])eiiod of years, 
at others i^cihHi)S only for a few days, the inarch of cvenis ai>]»cars to he suspended 
until something occurs which lilts the balance one way or the other. It is at such 
times that the human will may he decisive ; and, just as a vast and complicated 
piece of machinery may be set in motion by the pressure of one man’s liand, 
because the equipoise is so exactly adjusted, so the delermination of a single 
individual or group may give the adiantagc to one set of forces, and history 
resumes its march in one direction and not in the other. Thus it is that men are 
Bomeiimes able to affect for good or ill not only tlicir own generation but tlic 
fortunes of generations still unborn, and awful then is the responsibility which they 
assume or which is thrust upon them. 

The history of Germany since the middle of the last century illustrates what 
I have said. In the fifteen years immediately preceding the Austiian w’ar of IbOG, 
parliamentary liberalism in rrussia was holding its own and even making headway 
against the authoritarian tradition rciuesenled hy the army and the landed aristo¬ 
cracy. The contemporary observer might well have supposed that rrussia was 
destined to develo]) along the same lines ns Great Britain ; and if Bismarck had 
not been victorious in his struggle with the Ihuseian Barliament in hSG2, the 
Germany of Goethe might have supjdanted the Germany of Frederick the Great. 
An era of peace and co-operation with other nations might then have followed, 
instead of an era of aggressive nationalism and war. But the whole force of 
Bismarck’s powerful intellect and iron will were thrown into the scale against the 
progressive parties ; he had his way, and for three generations Europe has paid 
the price in blood and treasure. 

Has not India of to-tlay entered a period when she too is standing at the 
croBB-roads, and when in her case also the forces which will determine her future 
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hifitory Becm Biill to be evenly balanced ? Some of them make for peaceful de¬ 
velopment, for her own political and spiritual evolution. Others make for division 
and civil strife and for the sterility and barrenness which they eii'^oiider. She is faced 
with the necessity for finding a solution not only for the j’roblem of her relations 
with Great Ilritain but also for the jiroblern of her own domestic 
diHerences ; and because of the equii)oi8e of forces I cannot doubt that in India 
also the human will and human character will prove decisive Jn the ultimate 
determination of the path which she is to take. 

These arc delicate matters to discuss and not least for one wlio has the honour 
to hold my present ollic.e, but detachment from political strife sometimes assists in 
bringing things into another perspective. 

I see two pictures before me. I sec my own country, inhabited by a united 
and homogeneous people, wdiose island home has enai)lcd them to pursue their 
constitutional dcvcloi)ment with little or no interference from witliout, who solved 
the problem of domestic unity two hundred and lifty years ago and who during 
the last two hundred years have been undisturbed by rebellion or civil tumult, unima¬ 
ginative pcrhai>8 by reason of their insular position in their relations with foreign 
lands, falling sometimes into grievous error—and what country has not ? - but wuth 
a strain of high idealism ])erRisting through all their policies, ])assioiiate lovers of 
liberty and eagerly desiring that others too should learn how to achieve it and 
enjoy its Idcssings ; consciouH of a great work done in India, but recognizing that 
the time must come when India assumes control of her own destinies; who, warned 
l)y the past distractions of India and the melancholy siieclaclc of lOinope to-day, 
seek to discern that conciudad which will be the sign for relinquishing a govern¬ 
ment so long held in tiusi. 1 see on the other side a vast sub-eontinenti, inhabited 
by proud and ancient pcoi)les, with a history and civilization as old as that of any 
of the i)eo]'les of Kuro}»e, gifted and sensitive, who, having closely observed 
the political do(!trincs taught and practised by the ])cople of Great Britain, have 
now sought to lollow what seemed to them so excellent an examjjlc ; who with 
the growth of the national spirit and conscious of great intellectual powers, fret at 
the least suggestion of foreign rule, no matter how light the rule and whether it 
he beneficent or harsh ; who, looking ardently forward to the fulfilment of their 
desires, sec with dismay a sort of disintegration of that national unity which had 
seemed to them so sure and so jiermancnt. 

These are the two ]nctures as I sec them, RuJiaps you will sec them differen¬ 
tly, blit in the main 1 am i)er8uaded that the outlines arc eorreel,. And this is the 
thought which they bring into my mind : how closely does the i)ur))Osc of one 
country approximate to the ambition of the other and how small a space is it 
which seems to separate the two 1 Gan it be that the dillbrcnccs between them arc 
no more than diifereners of method ? 

The long iioriod during which the two countries have been associated has seen 
many changes, but pcrbai>s none more profound or signilicant than in the new 
eoneeiitions both of democracy and of international relations. The task confronling 
this generation is to devise a ])olitical cxnression lor this uncxamiiled motainorpliosis, 
and to discover a form of eonstitiition adequate at once to the idealism of the times 
and to the strains that the government of so immense a coiinfiy must iuovitalily 
impose. With Biieli great issues pending, and with decisions to he taken affecting 
the life of the peoples of India for many generations to come, what can be more 
fitting in these halls devoted to study and research Hum to stand 
aside for a moment from current eontrovcrsicB, and to seek in the experience of 
other conntricfl, when they too have been called uiion to ]dan deliberately and 
afresh their political life, counsel and guidance in that most diflicult of arts, the 
construction of the framework of a Btate ? This may often be a more arduoufl 
task than to govern the Btate when made ; and the arts appro]iriatc to the one 
arc informed by principles different from those appro])iiale to the other. For a 
constitution is an instrument intended permanently to regulate the relations betw'een 
citizen and citizen and between citizens and the Btate. It is not like an ordinary 
t)jcce of legislation ; for it prescribes itself the method whereby the future laws of 
the Btate are to be made or altered. 

It is of the essence of a democratic constitution (and I am concerned with no 
other) that ultimately, and after full discussion and deliberation, the jiopular will shall 
prevail ; and no more eflcctive political cxf)cdicnt has yet been discovered to 
achieve this result than that of counting votes. But it remains a political expedient 
and is not to be elevated into a moral principle, The democratic machine would 
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Bcftrcely be workable without majority decision in some form ; bnfc it works because 
those whom it may affect are content to live under it, and they will only be content 
when they are confident that the expedient will not be employed to do them 
injustice, and because the majority of today may become the minority of tomorrow. 

These considerations cannot however apply to the constitutional instrument 
itself, which can only be based n))on a general agreement. The idea of the social 
contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philosophers who expounded it had at least 
jj;rasped the truth that a political society, if it is to have a chance of life, must ori{.;i/iate 
in the common agreement of those who compose it. I speak of a society self- 
contained and Rolf-};overnin^ ; for history can provide cxami)les enough of 80 cieti(;s 
of another kind which have existed for lon^^ periods, perhaps even for centuries, 
when held toi^ether by a strong hand, whether domestic or foreign. But a 
self-contained and Helf-Li:overnin}^ State cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it arc unwilling bed-fellows. The strains and stresses which a compulsory 
j)artucrshii) sets up will in the end prove fatal. I'lie world is strewn with the 
ruins of paper constitutions whicli failed hecaiise they i;;norcd this simple trntli ; 
and many of the evils of Euroi)c to-day have arisen from the creation of States with an 
artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safeguards and the butress of solemn 
guarantees have served, if oidy for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the internal 
structure. A constitution is not to be drafted on assumi)tion, for in so vital and funda¬ 
mental a matter the results of one false stej) are incahndablc. Let a constitution he made 
it is sometimes said, and in the sunshine of our content all difiercnccs will vanish 
like the morning niists. 8o too the unwilling bride may l)c ])orsuaded that the 
atfectioii which she does not feel will follow marriage, fc^oinetiincs it may ; but 
it is does not how disastrous to the union are the coiiBccincnces and how 
irretrievable. 

To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a Biicccsslid conslitnlion is iiot to jmt obstacles in tlic way of agreement. It is 
the begining of wisdom, for it points out the first and caidiiial step which must 
he taken; and thus wc arrive at the next (piestion. how is this agreement to be 
sc<*urc(l, or. if alr(‘a<ly existing, to be asc'crtaincd ? Dificront countries Lave made 
trial of difici'cnt mcthorls, and 1 am aware that at the )ncsent time many pec)))lc 
in India feel a s[)ecial attraction to the method known as tlio Constituent Assembly. 
Here my them(3 comes so close to current ]K)litics that oven before an academic, 
audience T liositate to do more than record the principal instances where ("onstituoiit 
Assemblies have been convoked and tested. But 1 may be permitted at least 
to make this observation. Mlic Constituent Assemblies, elected on a Nude franchise, 
which have sought to combine the securing of unity among diverse elements with 
the writing of the new constitution itself, have not always had a ha])])y result, 
'Phe Constituent Assiunhly after the French Revolution ended in committees of 
public safety, in Nai'oloon, and in twenty years of \^ar. 3'he oxiicriiucnt repeated 
sixty years later ])rodiiced another Napoleon, war and a disastrous defeat. (Jf tlic 
(Icrman National Assembly at Frankfurt in 1848, an English historian has written : 
‘dt was patriotic, ambit ions, laborious, miick to resent foreign injuries, solicitons 
to extend Cerman power, and notable ns having created the original nucleus of 
a Cerman navy. After elaborate discussions characterized by a high Beriousness it 
produced a democratic constitution for united Germany, of which there was no 
feature more valuable than a long array of scrupulous provisions for the protection 
of personal liberty. Yet its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies of 
modern history that this Assembly, launched on a vast surge of national enthusiasm, 
was unable to accomplish its self-appointed task, and that the union of Germany 
was achieved, not by the give and take of rarliamentary argument, hut by the 
blood and iron of civil and foreigm war.” The constitution produced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1919 (lid not even survive to be extinguished by the 
present war, but had (lied long since. The Russian Constituent Assembly, elected 
in 1917 by the votes of 45 million people, met only once. The Bolshevik minority 
withdrew after the refusal of the Assembly to discuss a Bolshevik declaration. 
The Assembly proclaimed Russia to be a Democratic Federative Republic and then 
adjourned ; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the Soviet Executive 
Committee had decreed its dissolution and their soldiers barred all approaches 
to the place where the Assembly should have met. 

The French National Assembly did indeed produce a constitution on paper, 
but it failed and was succeeded by a dictatorship, because, intoxicatecl with 
theory, it took no account of realities. Its nineteenth century successor repeated 
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the error and Buffered the sairic consctjncnccs. I he (icrnian Assemblies of 1818 
and 1019 were neither of them strong- cnoii-li to persuade or master their discordant 
elements*, and the Dolshcviks were determined from the liist that the Russian 
Assembly should be extinj^iiished at the earliest moment, and that the will of the 
minority should prevail. 

By way of contrast, it is profitable to look at the procedure adoiited for the 
purpose of brinj:;ing into existem'C the constitutions of (anada, Australia and 
8outh Africa. In Canada the idea of a federal constitution had been familiar 
for many years before the Biitish North America Act; l)ut the scheme which 
linally issued in tlie Act orii;inated in 1801 at a conference of Ministers from the 
Maritime Biovimes, and from Upjjer and Lower Canada, then united in a single 
I’rovincc. Tlie resolutions adopted by the Conlciencc were ap])roYcd in Uiiper 
and Ijovvcr Canada in the followini; year, and a delegation visited London to 
discuss (U'fciicc and other matters. In 1800 the legislatures of the Maritime 
]*rovinccH approved the scheme, and, after a mectinc in L()ndon hctwecii Canadian 
representatives and the Rritish (h)veniment, the teims were linally agreed upon 
and the A(‘t laicame law iii 1807. In Australia a Federal Council with very limited 
powers had l)(;en set up by Statute as Ion;;' a.e,o as 188'), and the idei of federation 
had never lackcil sn])port. At a Conference lield in Sydney in 1801, each Australian 
State sent delecales and ])assed a iiinnhcr ol resolutions. In 1807) a riemicrs’ 
conference aj^i’eccl that ten deh'cutes elected by the electors of each State should 
meet to draft a constitution, to be afterwards submitted to a referendum in 
each. The (ojnven tion met in 1807 and draticd a constitution which after 
consideration by the different i)aiIiamcii(B was finally comj)leted in 1808 and 
submitted to a referendum in each State'*. The draft was considered by 
another Premiers’ conlcrencc which su^^ested amendments for the purj)ose 
of mectiipi:; criticisms ; and after discussions with the British Government 
an Act was introduced, \vhi«‘h biv.amc law in lOlXJ. In South Africa 
the earlier discussions on feiha-ation came to an end with the disanncxatioii of the 
Transvaal, and it was not until after the South African War of 1800-1002 that it 
once moil* became a living, issue. It was forced on South Africa by economic 
(‘auBcs, arisiiic from the existence of four co-terminous independent ^governments, 
two of them without sea frontiers, with a European ])opulatinn extremely small in 
jiroportion to the vast areas which it inhabited. In 1008 a Railway and Customs 
Conference acreed to recommend that delegates should bo ap])ointed to (iraft a 
Federal Constituliou ; and a convention of thirty-three delegates aiiiioinied for that 
])urpose met later in the same year. The draft eoiistitution ultimately agreed ujion 
was for a Union, and not a Federation, of South Africa ; and in this form it was 
submitUid to and approved l)y the Parliaments of tbrcc States and by a referendum 
in the fourth ; and the South Africa Act became law in 1000, Jlere, then, arc 
three constiUitioiis whidi ))ccame law and arc still in snecessfiil oi^cration. They 
have been amended since they were made, but in no fundamental respect, and they 
continue generally to enjoy the conlidence of the pcojilcs for wlioni they were 
designed. O'he important thing to observe is that in each of the Ihrco cascB the 
body whi(0i hammered out the scheme consisted of a very small iijimber of delegates, 
and that Biongh no doubt there were diflieulties to be overcome, there was no 
organized \olume of o])inion which either refused to co-operate or which recorded 
its dissent from the scheme ultimately adopted. 

In a body of delegates such as I have described, men come to know each other 
better, to appreciate the strong points of another’s case and to realize the weaker 
])ointH ot their own. The impact of mind ui)on mind lias its effect, and after 
some time (such is, the experience of those who lhavc taken part in transactions of 
the kind) a sort of corporate sense is born, out of which there may emerge, if not 
a common will, at least a common desire to produce results. I do not say that 
this always or necessarily hapi)cn8, but it can and docs happen, for it is imi)088ible 
for a body of men to labour together with a common objcc,t for any considerable 
period of time, without asperities becoming softened, misunderstandings lessened and 
mutual respect engendered. 


’^Western Australia held a referendum and joined the Federation after the 
passing of the Act but before the date of theyproclaniatiou briiigiug the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia iuto existence. 
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